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PREFACE. 


Tue Editors of the Evangelical Magazine, encouraged by 
the approbation of their friends, at the close of the first vol- 
ume, were induced to make arrangements for the continu- 
ance of the work; and according to an intimation given in 
the early stages of that volume, an enlargement of the work 
has taken place, the price remaining the same. Having had 
confidence that their friends, and the Christian community, 
would sustain them in their endeavors to defend the cause of 
evangelical truth, the Editors propose that the Magazine, for 
present year, shall contain 48 pages in each number, and 
that, while its doctrinal and experimental features remain 
what they have been, the miscellaneous department should 
be considerably enlarged, and that, thus, the work may em- 
braced a greater variety of topics. The Editors have also 
made arrangements to increase the number of their corres- 
pondents, and to enlist able advocates of the truth, as writers 
for their pages. For the purpose of securing a more general 
imtercourse with the friends of evangelical truth, in different 
parts of the State, and to concentrate their views and efforts, 
it has been thought expedient to increase the number of asso- 
ciate editors ; and the following Gentlemen are requested to 
act in that capacity, viz: Rev. Messrs. Nathan Perkins, D. D., 
Daniel Dow, Bezaleel Pinneo, Caleb J. Tenney, D. D., Tim- 
othy P. Gillett, William L. Strong, William Andrews, Ches- 
ter Colton, Nathaniel Hewitt, D. D., Timothy Tuttle, Joseph 
Harvey, John R. Crane, Cyrus Yale, Isaac Parsons, Cornelius 
B. Everest, William Case, George A. Calhoun, Chauncey G. 
Lee, Samuel H. Riddel, and Paul Couch. 

While the Editors persuade themselves that their friends 
who began with them in this enterprise, will continue their 
patronage ; they beg leave to offer the following considera- 
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tions, to show the importance of extending the circulation of 
the .Magazine. 


1. A periodical of this description seems to be indispensa- 
" ble in all our churches and congregations; to afford doctrinal 
and experimental instruction ; to promote a knowledge of the 
Scriptures, and to guard against the inroads of heresy and 
infidelity. 

2. While questions respecting the essential truths of our 
religion, are agitated at the present day, and the spirit of the 
age will not rest without investigation, it is desirable to hear 
both sides, and to promote fair and candid discussion. For 
this purpose, the Magazine must be sustained, as it is the 
only periodical in the State that decidedly advocates the 
views, which have heretofore been considered orthodox. 


3. That the Evangelical Magazine may reach the objects 
posed, it is important, and even necessary, that an Editor be 
devoted exclusively to its interests, and that its patronage be 
such as to warrant this arrangement. ‘This can easily be done, 
if ministers, and others friendly to the cause, will lend an 
helping hand in obtaining subscribers, and collecting the bills ; 
and will thus reduce the expense, rendered necessary by the 
employment of agents for that purpose. We feel constrained, 
therefore, to make the appeal to our friends, in different parts 
of the State, and the land; whether they will not afford us 
their co-operation in this particular, for a year or two, till the 
work gains an establishment. The Editor, if one is devoted 
to the work, will be able, after a few years, to make such 
arrangements for the circulation of the work, as will super- 
sede the necessity of special effort on the part of its friends. 
We are aware that the agency of a periodical among a peo- 
ple, is a labor, and often requires a sacrifice,—much more of 
a sacrifice, we are sensible, than it would, if people gene- 
rally were more attentive to the apostolic injunction, “ render 
to all their dues.” But if our object is to do good, to cause 
knowledge and understanding to be increased, perhaps there 
is no way in which more good can be accomplished with the 
same labor and sacrifice, in which more lasting benefits may 
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be conferred on our fellow men, or the interests of true re- 
ligion more effectually promoted, than by the circulation of a 
religious periodical. It ‘is an efficient auxiliary to pastoral 
labors. ‘This is not to be forgotten. Let each one reflect on 
‘the benefit he and others have received by this means, and 
then he will be prepared to estimate the importance of efforts 
in this cause. 

It is, therefore, our earnest request, that each pastor, or 
stated supply of a church, who is friendly to the cause of evan- 
gelical truth, or who is desirous to promote free and fair dis- 
cussion of Christian principles, will consent to act as an agent 
in his own parish to procure subscribers and make returns ; 
on condition that he receive one copy gratis, for ten copies or 
more, for which he will be responsible. And those who are 
willing to aid the cause in this way, are requested to return 
their names, with the number they will take, to Mr. Cuartzs 
Hosmer, our General Agent, in Hartford. We shall expect 
to send the work to some central Agent, in each county, 
when the convenience of subscribers requires it, free from 
expense to them. From that agency, the subscribers will 
make their own arrangements to procure the work, and the 
pay will be remitted by the same channel. If particular cir- 
cumstances render it inconvenient for any pastor, or stated 
supply, to attend to this business—he is requested to procure 
some person who will do it on the same terms. And where 
there is no minister, we request that some person friendly to 
the cause, will undertake the agency and make returns, on 
the terms above stated. As the work is to be considerably 
enlarged, without increase of price, our patrons will see the 
propriety of making no farther discount than that above sta- 
ted. The price to subscribers will be Two Dollars. They 
hope the subject will receive that attention and favor, to which 


it is entitled. 
Eprrors. 
Hartford, July, 1833. 
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For the Evangelical Magazine. 


DIVINE PERMISSION OF SIN. 


(Concluded from Vol. I. p. 437.) 


Ill. Ir is contended that we must admit that sin is an event 
which God could not hinder, because the supposition that it has 
occurred by his consent, is contradictory to the express declara- 
tions of the Bible, and involves the absurdity of ascribing to God 
two wills, which are directly opposite to each other. The pro- 
hibition of sin by the law of God, and his solemn affirmations 
that “he hath no pleasure in the death of the wicked,” and his 
earnest and pathetic calls to men to turn from their sins, and 
other various ascriptions to God of the utter detestation of sin 
throughout the Scriptures, it is alleged, are irreconcileable to 
the common doctrine of Calvinists, that sin is, In some sensé, — 
an event in conformity to the divine will. 

I receive, I humbly trust, in their proper meaning, the passa- 
ges of Scripture which most explicitly affirm that God regards 
sin with infinite abhorrence, and that he does, with the most | 
perfect sincerity and truth, warn and entreat us to shun it, as 
“that abominable thing which his soul hates.” Without the 
least hesitation or reserve, I attribute to the Scripture represen- 
tations of the contrariety of sin, in its own nature and tendency, 
to the will and glory of God, and the happiness of the universe, 
their real meaning, understanding the language of the Bible in 
its plain and obvious sense. But on the other hand, the word 
of God does as explicitly declare that sin, and the most atrocious 
sins too, come to pass in accordance to the purpose and will of 
God. The crucifixion of Christ is the sum and comprehension 
of all wickedness, both of fallen angels and fallen men. Accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, that one event is the centre of the uni- 
versal system of creation and providence. Before its occur- 
rence, the series of all events converged towards it, and met in 
it ; and since its occurrence, all things diverge from it. In mul- 
‘titudes of subordinate events, in which all manner of sin was 
exhibited, the Bible does in an unequivocal manner ascribe to 
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God an agency, which, in its qualities, is precisely analogous to 
that which he exerted in the death of Christ. In a word, the 
Scriptures as plainly declare that sin is according to the will of 
God, as they affirm it to be contrary to his will. Reverence for 
the Bible, as a divinely inspired book, demands my belief of the 
one class of texts as of the other, for both are alike infallibly 
true. If it be a contradiction to affirm that sin is contrary to 
the will of God, and yet that it comes to pass according to his 
eternal purpose and will, that inconsistency belongs to the Bi- 
ble. Whether we can reconcile the word of God to itself or 
not, the fact that the distinction between God’s will in his pur- _ 
pose and in his law; or the secret and revealed will of God, as 
it is usually expressed, is taught in the Scriptures, and pervades 
them, cannot be denied without the grossest effrontery. If it 
be proper, to select the passages of the Bible, which speak of the 
opposition of the divine will to sin, and omit the others, which 
ascribe its existence to the choice and pleasure of God, and on 
these selected portions build a theory of the origin of evil, which 
excludes the consent of God, except on the ground of unavoid- 
able necessity; it would be equally proper to reverse the pro- 
cedure, and on the opposite texts erect a contrary theory. If 
one should do it, he might array all the passages on that side of 
the question and expatiate on them vehemently, and by a par- 
tial representation of this cardinal subject, introduce into the 
churches a new system of theology, prostrating entirely the mo- 
ral government of God, and converting his purposes into Ma- 
-hometan fatalism. But either mode is profane and pernicious. 
To array one portion of the Bible against the other, is the di- 
rect means of undermining the authority of the whole; and 
hence every creed which has been founded on partial interpre- 
tations of the sacred Volume, has conducted its abettors to infi- 
delity at last. 

Whether then the Scriptures can be harrhonized or not, on 
the subject of the will of God as expressed in his law, and exe- 
cuted in his Providence, neither can be abandoned for the sake 
of the other, without impiety. That difficulties encounter us in 
attempting a perfectly satisfactory conciliation between the will 
of God commanding one thing and purposing the contrary, is 
readily admitted ; but that the Bible affirms a palpable contra- 
diction in the case, it is not difficult to disprove. The common 
mode pursued by orthodox divines in stating and explaining the 
manner in which the secret and revealed will of God, or his will 
of command and will of purpose, are consistent with each other, 
and do not involve the contradiction of asserting two opposite 
wills respecting the same thing, is as follows: “Sin, in atself 
considered, 1s contrary to the divine will; but, all things consid- 
ered, it is, whenever it takes place, according to his will.” A 
bare inspection of this proposition shows that it is not a self-con- 
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tradiction,—“ a palpable absurdity.”. Unless ‘sin, in itself con- 
sidered,’ is one and the same thing as ‘sin, all things consider- 
ed, there is not a contradiction when it is affirmed, that God 
rejects the one and chooses the other at the same time. If I 
should say that, sin in itself considered, is both chosen and re- 
fused at the same time and in the same case, the assertion would 
be a contradiction—“ a palpable absurdity.” The Bible con- 
-tains no contradiction of this sort, nor has any orthodox writer 
or preacher, to my knowledge, ever declared any thing like it. 
That God should be represented as forbidding the commission 
of sin in his law, and as purposing its commission for the same 
reasons and in the same sense as he forbids it, isa notion I have 
never met except as a caricature of the true doctrine held by 
Calvinists, and charged upon them by their adversaries. Surely, 
the assertion that God chooses sin for its own sake, was never 
made except by some frantic reprobate. 'The common doctrine 
is grossly calumniated if it be represented as implying any 
thing like this. With great caution, the standard authors among 
Calvinists, have guarded their statements of the divine agency 
in the permission of sin, against the horrid aspersion, of ascrib- 
ing to God the choice of sin for its own sake. How then, is it 
possible, to graft upon the negative declaration— not for its 
own sake’—‘ not in itself considered,’ a positive affirmation, that 
sin is represented by the common doctrine, to be in itself a good 
thing, and chosen as such by the divine will, without great and 
faulty carelessness, if nothing worse. 

But it is urged that it is impossible in the nature of things for 
the will, either human or divine, both to choose and refuse the 
same thing at the same time. True; and who asserts this pos- 
sibility ? What has this to do with the present case? As I have 
already stated, sin in itself considered, 1s not the same thing as, 
‘sin all things considered.’ This distinction is not one which is 
without a difference. There is nothing mystical about it. It 
would be superfluous to dilate it, were it not called into ques- 
tion. To make it obvious to all, I remark upon it: Con- 
cerned with one and the same act of sin, there are two beings— 
God and the sinner. In that one and the same act, two ends 
are aimed at—God aims at a certain end—the sinner aims also 
at a certain end. In executing that one and the same act, God 
is governed by motives of his own, the sinner by motives of his 
own. In respect then to one and the same act or event, we 
have now two widely diverse agents, aiming at totally opposite 
ends, and governed by entirely contrary motives. The sinful 
act, in itself considered, is the act as intended by the sinner. 
The same act, all things considered, is the act as intended by 
God. The sale of Joseph into slavery, for example, was a sin- 
ful act, done by his wicked brethren, and yet the same act was 
brought about by the counsel and will of God. The motives 
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2. If the Bible is the device of men, how are we to account for all 
those collateral proofs which are found in the existence and ordi- 
nances of the Christian church? Ifthe Scriptures are the device 
of wicked men, then the church and its ordinances must have had 
the same origin, for they depend upon the Scriptures. Or, to con- 
fine our attention to a single point, how are we to account for the 
existence of that Sacrament which is designed to commemorate the 
death of Christ? If the Scriptures are the device of wicked men, 
then Christ was never crucified, and the ordinance in question had 
no connexion with such anevent. How then is the existence of this 
ordinance to be accounted for? Suppose a number of men should 
now meet together to institute such an ordinance in memory of an 
event that never occurred, would they succeed? The ordinance of 
the Lord’s-supper must have had a beginning at some time and place. 
And at that first time, if it had been an imposture, must it not have 
been known as such, not only to those who contrived it, but to many 
others to whom it was offered? And would not many have been 
ready to say, we never heard of such an event as this ordinance 
commemorates? It is contrary to all moral possibility to suppose 
that a whole nation or generation of men should conspire to deceive 
themselves and the world in relation to a matter in which they had 
not the smallest interest. 

Again, if the Scriptures are the device of men, how are we to ac- 
count for the existence of the Christian era, so called? This era 
commences its date with the birth of Christ, and of course implies 
an admission of the whole civilized world that the event isa reality. 
And unless Christ lived and died according to the Scriptures, how is 
it possible that so large a portion of the world should have been 
brought to admit the fact? There is in the United States the era of 
their independence, yearly celebrated and brought to view in all 
their public documents. Could the body of this nation ever be in- 
duced to unite in this celebration and observance if the story of their 
independence were a mere farce? Would the fourth day of July 
ever be distinguished from other days in the feelings of the people 
at large, if it were not in fact the birth-day of their nation ? These 
questions need no answer. And on the same principle, the Chris- 
tian era must remain an unaccountable phenomenon, if Christ never 
lived. And if Christ lived, then his religion is true, and the Bible is 
the word of God. 

3. Ifthe Bible is the device of men, how are we to account for 
the character of the book, as developed in its precepts and senti- 
ment? Men enough, as sad experience teaches us, may be found, 
who will fabricate tales, print them, do them up in a book, and dis. 
pose of them for money or fame. At the same time, there are cer- 
tain principles in human nature and in the very texture of falsehood, 
which sooner or later will discover the cheat. Men may make and 
publish tales for money or fame, but men never make and publish 
tales to their own manifest injury or disgrace. It is not in human 
nature to do this. Men may invent and publish tales for their own 
amusement or that of others. But to afford the amusement the tale 
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must agree with the known feelings of men. ‘Tales which are in 
opposition to all these feelings would not be made for profit, fame, 
or amusement. Human nature is found as true to these principles 
as the needle to the pole. ; 

Again, it enters into the very nature of fiction that it will be in- 
. consistent with itself. ‘There always will be discrepancy among 
the parts of sucha story, that discovers its true character. Now, if 
we suppose the Scriptures to be the device of men, they must have 
been wicked men. For the good would never be the authors of 
known forgery. Ifthen wicked men produced the Bible, they must 
have done it under the influence of motives which influence such 
men. ‘The question then is, what could those motives have been ? 
A book to be written by wicked men must present some motive to 
their selfishness, ambition, or amusement. And a book to be com- 
posed of mere fiction, will bear the marks of fiction by its inconsis- 
tency, especially if it relate to any ‘considerable course of events. 
How then does the Bible comport with these known principles of hu- 
man nature and of fiction? The facts recorded, the truths stated, 
and the precepts enjoined in the Scriptures, are known to be direct- 
ly contrary to the natural feelings of men. Men, it is well known, 
do not resort to the Bible for amusement, and this being the case, no 
one would make the Bible for profit or fame. What possible mo- 
tive, therefore, can we suppose would have induced wicked men to 
make such a book? They can hardly be induced to read or hear a 
small part of it; how then could they sit down to the task of making 
it? 

Suppose a company of wicked men were assembled in some se- 
cret chamber under the shades of night for wicked purposes; and 
suppose a Bible known by them to be what it is, to be let down in 
the midst of them: How soon would they recoil, and their joints 
tremble like Belshazzar’s before the hand writing on the wall? Can 
it then be rationally supposed that a company of such men would 
meet together for days and nights, as they must, if the supposition 
be true, to make such a book ; a book whieh condemns them at eve- 
ry step, and holds up before them the terrors of eternal woe for the 
very sins they were then committing? We might as well suppose 
that all the laws of nature are annulled. 

But another and still greater difficulty remains, and that is, if men 
were disposed to make such a book, and if there were no insur- 
mountable obstacle in their feelings, could they do it? Are there not 
truths in the Bible which lie beyond the comprehension, and there- 
fore beyond the invention of men? We may consistently suppose 
that men, if they please, may wade through the shallow streams in 
their way. But who will even suppose that men may, or ever did 
wade through the ocean? How then could the intellect of some 
man have invented those statements, descriptions, and systems, 
which the intellect of all other men, and of angels too, has been un- 
able to fathom? It is then absolutely incredible that men should 
make the Bible. ‘They never would if they could, they never could 
if they would, make the Bible. Whence then originated this book ? 
Let infidels answer this if they can. 
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ed by the absoluteness of the divine purposes, or the irresistible, 
or rather unfrustrable efficiency of the divine government. 
John has liberty to go out of the house; he has liberty to re- 
main in the house ; he has power (strength) to remain ; he has 
power to go out: if he goes out, he goes freely ; if he remains, 
he remains freely: his going or remaining is a contingent event 
depending on his will. John goes out. That event was decreed. 
God executed the decree. John went out freely, having liberty 
and power to remain. God wrought no violence on his will. 
He went out voluntarily and of choice. He was a perfect free 
agent, and the efficient cause of his going out. Yet he fulfilled 
the divine decree, and his purpose to go out was the effect of 
the divine power. God determines the free determinations of 
the human will. When man acts willingly, he acts freely. 
Higher freedom than this is, cannot be even imagined. The 
supposition of a power in man to originate independently any 
determination of his will, if the thing were possible, would not 
_ enhance his freedom. For he would, in the case supposed, use 
his power freely, or not. If he exerted his power freely, he 
selected those determinations of will, which are agreeable to his 
will. This he does as he now is. If not free in selecting his 
determinations of will, how would his freedom be thereby aug- 
mented ? 

In order to repel the necessary deduction of the entire de- 
pendence of the human will on the previous purpose and agency 
of God, resulting from the doctrine of the divine foreknowledge 
and decrees concerning all the actions of his intelligent and ac- 
countable creatures, a subtile distinction of Jesuitical origin, is 
employed. In regard to the knowledge of God, it is said, that 
there is in him a foresight of the free acts of men, which lies 
between his omniscience on the one hand, and his absolute fore- 
knowledge on the other. By this middle knowledge, “ sczentia 
media,’ God foresees what free agents will do if he brings them 
into being, and places them in such and such circumstances ; 
which foreknowledge he derives, not from his purposes, deter- 
mining that such and such actions shall be done, but from his 
omniscience by which he knows all possible things. Knowing 
by his omniscience all possible future beings and events, e. g. 
that if Judas exist in such and such a manner, he will betray 
Christ, God, by determining to create Judas, and to place him in 
these circumstances, will infallibly foreknow his treachery, with- 
out decreeing to bring his treachery to pass, in addition to his 
decree to bring him into being, and to place him in the given 
circumstances. By this serpentine distinction, the Jesuits in 
their controversies with the Dominicans, concerning predestina- 
tion and grace, were able to maintain that the acts of the will 
of men were foreknown but not decreed ; and that, in respect 
to the will of God, they had the liberty of contingency, but in 
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respect to his foreknowledge they were foreseen with certainty. 
This distmction was afterwards adopted by the Socinians and 
Arminians.’ On it, they erected a middle moral government, 
dividing the acts of the divine will into antecedent and conse- 
quent, efficacious and ineflicacious, absolute and conditional. 
To man also they give a middle nature and character, neither 
good nor bad—saved or lost at his birth ; and subsequently 
neither dependent nor independent on God, but somewhere 
between: dependent for his being, but not entirely so for his 
well-being : his will as a faculty, a dependent power, but not in 
its working: the divine efficiency concurring with human in all 
moral operations, not determining them, &c. 

This middle system is altogether visionary ; it is a mere sub- 
terfuge. Relative to the divine knowledge, as there can be no 
middle state between possibility and certainty, so there can be 
no middle knowledge of an event as possibly certain, and not 
either possible only, or certain only. All events are either pos- 
sible or certain. If a thing passes from a state of possibility into 
a state of certainty, then it is no longer a mere possibility, but 
a certainty. But nothing becomes certain unless it passes from 
a state of mere possibility into a state of certainty. A possible 
certainty is a contradiction in terms ; as much so as to say a thing 
may be and may not be at the same time. To the divine mind 
all things were originally known as possible only. By the om- 
niscience of God, all possible beings and events, whether exist- 
ing or not,—whether future or as never to be, are known. Now, 
according to the mode of human conception, we suppose God, 
anterior in the order of nature, to the formation of his purposes, 
looked at all things possible by his omniscient eye. “Out of all 
possible beings and events, he chose those which were agreea- 
ble to his most wise and holy will, which he would by his om- 
nipotence bring into being. This choice is his decree. Now, 
those things which he thus chose, passed from a state of possi- 
bility into a state of certain futurition, by his decree. All those 
things then, which are made future by his decree, he knows 
absolutely, by knowing his decree, and hence his foreknowledge 
is absolutely certain. As no unexisting possible things can bring 
themselves into existence, so of the possible things known to the 
divine Omniscience, not one can pass into a state of futurition 
from a state of possibility, except it be embraced within his de- 
cree. ‘The notion that God discerned, by his omniscience, among 
the possible conformations of beings, a particular combination of 
powers, which, if brought into existence by his decree, would 
draw after it other possible things into being, without his decree, 
is a deceitful picture of the imagination, and not the dictate of 
reason. For possible things have no relation to each other, and 
of course no cohesion or attraction between themselves. Pos- 
sible things are in themselves non-entities, and exist only in the 
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perception of the divine mind. Their relation to each other is 
nothing but the order in which they are perceived by the divine 
mind.* ‘The illusion arises from an unobserved transfer of our 
‘mode of obtaining the knowledge of things to.the mind of God. 
The perceptions of the human mind, are copies, so to speak, 
of external existences ; but all existences are copies of the per- 
ceptions of the divine mind. God does not perceive possible 
things,as existences out of his mind and anterior to his perception 
of them. In a manner to us inconceivable, his understanding 
originates all its perceptions of all possible things, just as his 
power originates all actual being. Now it is impossible for any 
one perception of God’s mind to give existence to another. 
The mind of God itself originates each and all of his percep- 
tions. No one perception, or conceived combination of percep- 
tions, can pass from the state of a mere perceptive, into the state 
of actual or future being, without the exertion of the divine will ; 
for if it can, then it is self-existent, and of course independent 
and eternal ; which is contrary to the supposition of its being a 
mere perception of a possible thing, and existing only in idea. 
The imagination of certain possible combinations of powers, 
which, in view of the mind of God were seen to possess intrin- 
sically the power of originating, in and by themselves, the exist- 
ence of other possible things ; provided they themselves received 
from God their simple being, involves evidently the gross ab- 
surdity of supposing that God can create creators, and opens 
the door of speculative Polytheism. 

In a word, the mippLE system, which is now advanced and 
defended amongst us, is a mass of absurdity. Who can present 
an intelligible idea of a something which lies between depend- 
ence and independence, limited and unlimited, temporal and 
eternal, known and unknown, certain and uncertain, caused and 
uncaused, possible and impossible, actual and future, Creator 
and creature ? The endeavors of these men, who have attempt- 
ed to strike out a middle path between the orthodox system, pro- 
perly so called, and infidelity, have resulted in unintelligible mys- 
ticism and confusion. ‘The Middle System is a direct denial of 
the sublime and comprehensive ascription, by the inspired Apos- 
tle, of the original, supreme, and final cause of all things, to the 
Most Hieu Gop, “ For of him and through him and to him are 
all things’—-Creator, Disposrr, Enp; “ over all, Gop blessed 
forever.” The Middle System depresses God towards the crea- 
ture, and exalts the creatures towards the Creator. Some- 
where between they meet, and are joint Creators, Disposers, and 
Ends ; man half divine and God half human. 'The prevention 
of sin possible to man, but impossible to God. That mysterious 


* That order is the action of the perceiving mind, and not a bond of union 
subsisting between the perceptions themselves. 
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__-atd wonderful thing, the haman will—which is neither Tnmited 
=~ nor unlimited ; neither governable nor ungovernable ; neither 


' Me 
ey 


dependent nor independent ; which cannot be turned by truth 
nor falsehood—by good nor evil; which can neither be driven 
nor persuaded—is able to defy the power, resist the will, and 
afflict the heart of the omnipotent and eternal God, and his only 
alternative Is either to suffer it to “ scatter fire-brands, arrows, 
and death” in his kingdom, or to get rid of it by killing outright 
the being who owns it ! 

IV. It is urged, that the existence of sin is not in conformity 
to the divine will, because holiness and happiness in all cases 
are the ultimate choice of God, in regard to every one of his 
rational creatures. The happiness of the moral universe, it is 
maintained, is the chief and ultimate end of God, in all his works 
of creation and providence. 

In direct opposition to this assertion, the Bible declares, Prov. 
16:4, “The Lord hath made all things for himself: yea, even 
the wicked for the day of evil.” Rev. 4:11, “ Thou art worthy, 
O Lord, to receive glory and honor and power: for thou hast 
created all things, and for thy pleasure they are and were crea- 
ted.” Rom. 11:36, “—to him,” God, “are all things.” Not one 
of the fundamental doctrines of revelation is more demonstra- 
tively true to human reason than that contained in the passages 
above quoted. If God be the Firsr Causz, he must necessa- 
rily be, the Last Enp of all things. The supposition that the 
creature was the moving cause of the divine perception of its 
being, and well-being, and consequently the ground of the pur- 
pose of God to bring it into being, involves the absurdity of as- 
serting the existence of the creature in idea as the ground of the 
idea of its being in the divine mind. ‘The notion is preposterous. 
The idea of man as a holy and happy being, must, in the order 
of nature, have been in the mind of God, before the purpose to 
bring him into being, and the desire to communicate that hap- 
piness could have been either adopted or indulged. The inquiry 
now arises; whence the original idea—the first perception, either 
of man as a being, or of his well-being? Not from a previous 
idea ; not from a conceived possible being in the view of Om- 
niscience ; for we are inquiring after the first perception in the 
mind of God. Plainly, the original perception of all possible 
things, and the natures of the things thus conceived of as possi- 
ble, are to be ascribed to the wonderful and incomprehensible 
essence of God; i.e. Himsrir. The first motion of the eternal 
mind and will, must be self-originated, and, as there was nothing 


‘in being, and according to the supposition, in possible being, 


before this first exertion of the divine essence, self must have 

been the motive and the source of all the divine perceptions 

and determinations. Although the perceptions and purposes ot 

God are eternal and coeval with his being, yet his being is 
Vor. II. 3 
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necessarily previous in the order of causation, to the perceptions 
of his understanding and the acts of his will, and is the source 
of them both. Redes. ’ 

“The true scriptural idea of the Supreme Being 1s rejected, 
and an idol, made after the likeness of man, is substituted in its 
place, if we ascribe to God any other motive and end in the 
creation of the universe and its disposal to eternal ages, than 
that which is reducible at the last mto himself, and as himself. 
To man, and to every finite being however exalted, all objec- 
tive motives to choice and action must necessarily proceed from 
without themselves. God is reduced to the level of a finite and 
dependent being, if we deny him to be, unto himself, the objec- 
tive as well as the subjective motive of all his acts. All crea- 
tures are the objects of the divine attention, not because they 
are their own, but because they are his own. “ All souls are 
mine,” says God. The rightful ground of the absolute domin- 
ion of God over the universe is found in his ownership. He is 
the universal and absolute Lord of all, because he is sole Crea- 
tor and thereby owner of all. The inspired rebuke of the re- 
bellious and haughty objector, who, in view of the absolute dis- 
posals of God, as in the case of Pharaoh, throws back upon the 
Most High an implied accusation of injustice and oppression in 
the question—“ Why doth he yet find fault, for who hath resist- 
ed his will?”—is founded on the original right to absolute do- 
minion which God, as Creator, holds over the works of his 
hands. “Shall the thing formed, say to him that formed it— 
‘why hast thou made me thus ”” Now, as the relation of Crea- 
tor, precedes that of a Ruler, between God and man, so in the 
order of truth and righteousness, we must first admit God’s ab- 
solute ownership of us as his creatures, in order to a just and 
full submission to him as our Lord. Supreme love to God, ac- 
cording to the requisition of his law, is founded first in his rela- 
tion to us as our Creator. The law does not originate the duty 
of supreme love to God: it pre-supposes the relation previously 
existing, and grows out of it. “Thou shalt love the Lord, thy 
God.” The primary design of law is to enforce that which was 
before binding. As all the moral laws of God are founded in 
the nature of God and man, their obligations are independent of 
their particular sanctions. Promises and threatenings annexed 
to moral obligations are not the primary ground of the fitness, 
and so of the obligations of the moral law itself. A promise of 
reward, or a threat of punishment, cannot make a particular act 
or series of acts either morally right or morally wrong, 
were not so before, and irrespective of those sanctions. 
cial covenants with conditions are transactions 
different nature from moral law. The conditi 


covenants originate their binding force. 
law of God. 


if they 

Spe- 
of an entirely 
ons of special 


e. Not so with the moral 
The nature of man’s being and of God’s, are the 
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conditions of the moral law. God, as God, and not as promis- 
ing or threatening, is the primary and proper object of the love 
which the law prescribes. A holy heart loves God supremely 
for his own sake. i The law,” says the Apostle, 1 Tim. 1: 9, 
“qs not made for a righteous man, but for the lawless and diso- 
bedient,” &c. If now the happiness of the created rational be- 
ing was the chief and ultimate end of God in creating him, it 
would follow, that God had respect to the same end in his law, 
and therefore the ground of obligation to obey the law lies, not 
im its intrinsic moral excellency, but only in its sanctions. For, 
if God’s ultimate end is the happiness of man, man too should ' 
make it his chief and ultimate end. Of course, he ought to obey 
the law, not on the ground of its moral fitness in itself, but be- 
cause it promises eternal happiness as the reward of obedience. 
It is plain that the supposition that the end of God in creation is 
the happiness of creatures is subversive of all moral excellence. 
A mercenary and selfish regard to one’s private and_ personal 
good, is put in the place of the holy love of God. Man is set 
up as superior to God, and the happiness of creatures as a high- 
er and more glorious object of the divine pursuit than the glory 
of his own great name. 

Holy happiness is inseparable from the glory of God. The 
objective happiness of saints and angels in heaven, is an exter- 
nal manifestation of the internal excellency and bliss of the di- 
vine nature and character, which is meant by the “glory of 
God.” As the internal excellency of the divine Being, his essen- 
tial perfection and happiness, cannot be discovered to created 
beings, except by its emanation in created forms, therefore eve- 
ry thing by which this outward manifestation is made, becomes 
an object of beauty and delight to every holy mind. As God 
was a perfect and happy being anterior to creation, and as his 
works have not enhanced his essential excellency, therefore all 
his works of creation and providence are “ exhibitions” of the 
«glory which he possessed in himself before the world began.” 
By his works he has not created or formed a character, but “ ex- 
hibited” it. The more the internal and essential excellency of 
God is “exhibited” in external displays of it, the more the 
objective happiness of holy beings is augmented. A full and 
complete outward display of God’s internal excellency, to holy 
beings must of course enhance their happiness to the “ fulness 
of joy.” In this respect, the glory of God and the happiness of 
holy beings, are one and the same. Now it is plain, that the 
happiness of holy beings is found in participating with God, of 
the happiness which he possessed in himself from eternity, and 
which resulted from his own essence. In himself, by a con- 
sciousness of his own perfection, with infinite self-complacency 
and joy, God was, from all eternity, most perfectly blessed. The 
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diffusion of this blessedness is the blessedness of saints and an- 
gels. Their bliss is God’s bliss communicated to them. In aim- 
ing at the diffusion of his own bliss, and in aiming at theirs, he 
aims of course at one and the same end. Now, in the nature of 
the case, God’s emanation, diffusion, communication of himself, 
must have been self-suggested, and for. self-gratification. As 
the happiness of holy beings consists in a participation of God’s 
. fulness, complacency in their happiness, is complacency mm him- 
self. It follows that the “exhibitive system” is the necessary 
means of the happiness of the heavenly world, and for God to 
act for the purpose of “exhibiting himself” is the only way in 
which the bliss of heaven can be either commenced, continued, 
or completed. 

Whatever affords to God the means of making himself known, » 
is in that respect good. The only. goodness of the creature, 
consists in its shewing forth, in one form or another, the glory 
of the Creator. God, therefore, may employ any means what- 
ever, which will attain that end. If the existence of sin and all 
its consequences, serves to bring forth to the view of holy be- 
ings, the excellency of God, in thas respect, it answers the same 
end, as all the other of the works of God. “The wrath of man 
praises God,” and the heavens do the same : in this respect, they 
are alike good. If God had ordained the sin and misery of the 
lost, for the sake of the destruction which is involved therein, 
the case would be widely different. But as it is for his glory 
that he does it, the end he aims at, by the permission of sin, is 
the same as by all his works, and is therefore right and good. 
“What if God, willing to shew his wrath and make his power 
known, endured with much long-suffering the vessels of wrath 
fitted to destruction?” Rom. 9: 22;—and in ver. 17—* the 
Scripture saith unto Pharach, ‘ Even for this same purpose, have 
I raised thee up, that I might shew my power in thee, and that 
my name might be declared in all the earth.’ ” 

There is not the remotest analogy between the vain-glory of 
man, when self-display is the motive and end of his actions, and 
the self-display for the glory of his own great name, which the 
Scriptures attribute to God. The adversaries of this cardinal 
truth of divine revelation aim to cast this odium upon it, by re- 
presenting it.as ascribing to the Most High God the desire to 
exhibit himself, in a theatrical manner, in empty pomp and un- 
meaning parade. With respect to this subject, as in all the oth- 
er sublime and holy doctrines of the Bible, it is necessary for 
those. who dislike it, first to defame it before they can, in a 
plausible manner, condemn and malign it. What Calvinistic 
author or preacher ever imputed so blasphemous a reproach to 
_the Most High, as is implied in the statement just mentioned ? 
- That the doctrine itself, which is thus perverted and misrepre- 
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sented, neither includes nor implies any thing like it, every one, 
acquainted with the expositions commonly given of its meaning, 
must know. In making known his infinite greatness and per- 
fection God exhibits realities—not empty appearances, and they 
are his own and not another’s. If it be important to rational be- 
ings to know God at all, itis equally important that they should 
know him as he is; and that too in as full and extensive a de- 
gree as their faculties will admit. A perfect and complete “ex- 
hibition” of himself, only can afford perfect and complete hap- 
piness to holy created beings. Respecting the glorification of 
the saints, the Apostle says, 1 John 3: 2, “it doth not yet ap- 
pear what we shall be: but we know that, when he shall appear, 
we shall be like him ; for we shall see him as he is.” A complete — 
vision of the divine excellency, is in this passage, declared to be 
the means of the consummate perfection of the redeemed when 
exalted to glory. 

We ought to bear constantly in mind the great principle, 
which pervades the Scriptures, and which lies at the foundation 
of sound theology, that the system of divine government pro- 
vides for the perfect and highest happiness of all holy beings, 
and ror THEM onLY. The character and government of God, 
are vindicated from all suspicion and reproach, if every holy be- 
ing, without distinction, is protected and blessed. This is suf- 
ficient to render his throne guiltless, to whatever extent sin and 
misery may prevail. “Say ye to the righteous, ‘it shall be well 
with him.’” . Vast injury is done to truth and the Bible, by the 
indefinite assertion, which is at the present time, perpetually 
occurring in theological writings, “God aims at the happiness 
of ail his creatures”—“ the happiness of the created universe is 
the ultimate and chief end of God, in creation and providence,” 
and various declarations of the like import. The sure result of 
such indefinite and absolute assertions, will be the adoption, at 
no very distant day, of some one form of belief, based on the 
idea of a final restoration of all sinful beings to holiness and hap- 
piness. The reason is obvious: for all those modifications of 
religious belief, which rest upon a limitation of the Divine Pow- 
er and Supremacy, however firmly they may be held by polem- _ 
ical divines during the ardor and urgency of controversy, melt 

-away as soon as the strife of debate subsides, and the minds of 
men will return to the most natural, and I may say necessary 
idea, of both reason and revelation; “ that, if there be a God, 
he must be omnipotent and do all his pleasure.” 'The inference 
will then follow easily and unavoidably, that if God does in fact, 
without any distinction or qualification, directly desire the happ1- 
ness of every intelligent and immortal being, then, in some way — 
or other—sooner or later—each and every sinful and miserable _ 
being will be restored, and ultimately made perfectly happy. — 
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How many difficulties soever, attend the orthodox faith on 
the “ divine permission of sin,” the church cannot renounce the 
cardinal truth, that sin exists in accordance with his wisdom and 
purpose, and not in defiance of his power to prevent it, without 
the destruction of the moral Itberty of angels and men, except 
with the certain admission of the elementary principles of the 
licentious and ruinous doctrine of UNIVERSAL SALVATION. 


SERMON. 
For the Evangelical Magazine. 


THE GLORY OF GOD MOST FULLY AND ADVANTAGEOUSLY DISCLOSED, 
IN THE SYSTEM WHICH HE HAS ADOPTED. 


Exopvus 33: 18, 19. 


And he said, I beseech thee, shew me thy glory. And he said, I will make 
all my goodness pass before thee, and I will proclaim the name of the Lorp 
before thee ; and will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, and will shew 
mercy on whom I will shew mercy. : 


In this passage and the context, we have an account of a sub- 
lime and wonderful interview of Moses, that distinguished and 
highly favored servant of God, with the Lord God himself, at 
the tabernacle of the congregation. It took place between the 
time of his first and second ascent to Mount Sinai, to receive 
the commands and statutes, which the Lord delivered to him, 
and shortly after those events took place which are recorded, 
concerning the great sin of the Israelites, in making and wor- 
shipping the golden calf. In the remarkable petition, I beseech 
thee, shew me thy glory, it is evident that a fuller knowledge of 
God, was the object of desire. 

The past discoveries and attainments of Moses, in this res- 
pect, were far beneath the holy aspirings of his soul, especially 
in those trying circumstances, in which he found the Israelites 
placed, when laden with guilt, and under the frown of God, 
with the tabernacle of the congregation, and the pillar of cloud, 
the symbol of the divine presence, withdrawn afar from the 
camp. He had, indeed, seen marvellous displays of the divine 
power and majesty and holiness, on Horeb, where God spake to 
him out of the burning bush ; also in the land of Egypt, at the 
Red Sea, and at Sinai. More sublime visible displays, in exter- 
nal signs and wonders to teach him, in this manner, any thing 
further concerning God, he did not ask, as the answer of God 
plainly teaches. But, even, with all the knowledge of the Most 
High, which as yet he possessed, after all the wonderful teach- 
ings that he had received, and after his high communings with 
him on the mount, and the various communications made to him 
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as the inspired prophet of the Lord, he sought, on the occasion 
recorded in the text, further; brighter, and fuller discoveries of 
God. And this was the dictate of supreme love to him. "What 
he had already seen and learnt of God, served but to increase 
his desires for still greater disclosures, as his governing affection 
corresponded with the divine character, and in this he found 
his highest delight. 

The text, in its connexion, authorizes the following important 
positions, viz : 

I. The character of God constitutes his glory ; and his glory 
is discoverable, only by means of the disclosures, which he makes 
of his character, and so far only, as he makes these disclosures. 

Il. The friends of God, those who love him, ardently desire 
the fullest discoveries of his character of which they are capa- 
ble. 

Ill. In conformity with these desires, God has adopted such 
a system and plan of government, in reference to all his works, 
comprehending the intelligent and unintelligent creation, or the 
natural and moral worlds, as will most fully and perfectly illus- 
trate his character, and thus display his glory. 

To elucidate: and confirm these positions, is the object now 
proposed. 

I. The character of God constitutes his glory ; and his glory 
‘is discoverable, only by means of the disclosures, which he makes 
of his character, and so far only, as he makes these disclosures. 

It stands on the face of the sacred narrative, with which the 
text is connected, that to grant the petition of Moses, that the 
Lord would show him his glory, was the same thing, precisely, 
as this wonderful Being’s exhibiting himself, clearly, to the mind 
of Moses, or his displaying his character to his view. God pro- 
fessed to grant Moses what he asked, though with a declared 
reservation, in conformity to his finite and imperfect capacity, 
and power of sustaining such direct disclosures as God could 
make of himself. Speaking in accommodation to human infirm- 
ity, and after the manner of man, he assured his servant, that 
no man could see his face and live, and that while he passed-by, 
he would hide him with his hand, ina cleft of the rock, and on 
removing his hand, (highly figurative language being still em- 
ployed,) would permit him to see his back parts, but his face 
should not be seen. In this manner he was taught, before the 
disclosure was made, that what he should behold, would be, as 
it were, a glimpse, instead of a full view of God—a distant, re- 
tiring manifestation, adapted to his frailty, and yet as clear and 
full, as this prophet, while in the body and united to flesh and 
blood, could endure. The Infidel’s scorn, at the language here 
used, I cannot stay to notice. He that reproves and mocks 
God, to him let him answer it. These proud ones God know- 
eth afar off. Highly spiritual discoveries were intended, as 
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the narrative teaches, and these alone, so far as we are inform- 
ed, were made to the prophet’s mind. 

Nothing is plainer, from the prayer of Moses and the answer 
to it, than that God was all-glorious in himself, in the estimation 
of Moses, antecedently to such manifestations as he sought, and 
that he was so in truth, and in God’s own estimation; for, to 
show his glory was to show himself, or his own true character. 
This was asked; this was done. On this, therefore, we need 
not further dwell, for the sake of confirming the point. But as 
to the use and signification of the term glory, here employed, 
and which is of frequent recurrence in the Scriptures, I remark, 
that the connexion in which it stands, makes its import perfect- 
ly plain. The primary sense of the word is brightness or lustre, 
as that of any very luminous body. In its secondary, or meta- 
phorical sense, it is used, in reference to different objects, as 
power, riches, outward magnificence, and distinction. — Its sig- 
nification corresponds with the objects to which it is applied, 
and-many times it denotes personal honor and a state of exalta- 
tion and happiness. It not unfrequently signifies that, in the 
object to which it is applied, which is praise-worthy and com- 
mendable, and deserving of high approbation and admiration, on 
account of its moral excellence. The miracle wrought by Christ, 
at Cana of Galilee, the Evangelist mentions as manifesting forth 
his glory, 1. e., his divine power and dignity. In the text, the 
term has respect to a moral object, and denotes the moral ex- 
cellence of God, those perfections that render his character hon- 
orable, and worthy of supreme love, confidence, and homage. 
To show his character is to show his moral beauty and worthi- 
ness, the foundation of all his claims of love, trust, and obedi- 
ence, from his rational, accountable creatures, whether they 
comply with these claims or deny and reject them. 

That the glory of Jehovah is discoverable, only by means of the 
disclosures which he makes of his character, and so far only as 
he makes these disclosures, is evident from the fact, that there can 
be no other source from which these disclosures can proceed. 
Created minds there must be, such as are capable of appre- 
hending these disclosures, or there would be no mental eye but 
his own, to behold any manifestations which he might make ; 
and to his own supreme wisdom and goodness it belonged, ex- 
clusively, to give being to such minds, and to determine when, 
how many, and what orders of such minds to bring into exis- 
tence. On his own sovereign will, also, must it have originally 
depended, entirely, whether any manifestations of himself should 
be made to created minds. And having created angels and 
men, from what source could they derive knowledge of God, 
even all their knowledge of him, except from God himself? On 
him must they be as absolutely dependent, for the means, and 
all the means, of knowing him, of beholding his character and 
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glory, as they are for their very existence. A created mind 
could not originate, in itself, knowledge of any object, without 
the presentation and disclosure of that object, either directly or 
mediatetly, any more than the eye could see light without the 
light’s shining. Facts and evidence must be exhibited to the 
mind, as indispensable means of its knowledge. But facts and 
evidence the created mind does not bring into being, as mate- 
rials of its own knowledge. These must come from without 
itself. How then can the human mind know God, in any other 
way than by means of the manifestations which God himself is 
pleased to make to it? From himself must creatures learn what 
he is, and what is his glory, and in that mode and by those 
means, which he has seen fit to employ, for their instruction. 
With the intellectual powers which God has given to man, he 
would still have been, necessarily, wholly ignorant of God, had 
he not manifested himself, and condescended to instruct him, by 
his works and by his word, or by immediate, miraculous disclo- 
sures, as in the case of Moses. Man, with his loftiest intellec- 
tual attainments, must be content to take the attitude of a learn- 
er, and receive the instruction which God himself gives, or he 
can never attain the true knowledge of God. .To entertain 
those high opinions of his powers of research and discovery, 
which prompt him to push his inquiries into things which God 
has not taught, either in his book of nature, or that of inspira- 
tion, as if he were competent, with the simple lamp of reason, 
to take a stand with God, before creation began, or Gabriel 
strung his lyre, and there discover and then teach his fellow- 
mortals, the views, motives, reasonings, and plans of the infinite 
and eternal Mind, and the systems of beings and modes of his 
own acting and governing, which he revolved and compared ; 
and thus, how he chose, and wherefore he chose one system and 
rejected another, and how he was influenced by this-thing, and 
dissuaded by that, and limited by this thing and by that, on the 
one hand and on the other, so that he was necessitated to do 
thus and not otherwise ;—all this, in man, is a bold, unhallowed 
intruding into things inscrutable, and a proud, impious attempt 
to teach what God has not disclosed ; as if the displays which 
he makes of himself, were inadequate, and it belonged to the 
creature of yesterday, to supply the deficiency. To all such, a 
voice seems to come, from the most “ excellent glory,”—* Who 
is this that darkens counsel by words without knowledge ?”— 
Back, we must fall, from these presumptuous aspirings, to reach 
the eternal throne, and to think and reason and judge and choose 
like God, ere time began; and again must we take our station, 
in time and on earth, as humble learners at his footstool, pon- 
dering well the divine maxim of him, who had enjoyed the high 
privilege of conversing with God, face to face, as a man with his 
friend. “ The secret things belong unto the Lord our God ; but 
Vor. II. 4 
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those things which are revealed belong unto us, and to our chil- 
dren.” "lear his reverent, fervent prayer; I beseech thee, shew 
me thy glory. The Lord proclaimed his name and perfections 
—the holy prophet was satisfied, bowed, and adored. Let us 
do likewise. 

God being the source and dispenser of all the knowledge 
which we can attain of him, to him must we repair to be taught. 
What he has taught respecting himself, he regards as adequate 
to our moral exigencies; and beyond the disclosures which he 
has himself made, he has placed a barrier, which we shall, in 
vain, attempt to pass. “ Canst thou by searching find out God q 
Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection? It is hgh as 
heaven, what canst thou do? Deeper than hell, what canst thou 
know ?” God is an infinite being, and much that belongs to him 
must forever lie beyond the grasp of created minds. 

Al. The friends of God, or those who love him, ardently de- 
sire the fullest discoveries of him, of which they are capable. 

The language of Moses, in the text, breathes this sentiment, 
and that he does not stand alone, in this respect, is evident, from 
the manner in which other saints, on the scriptural records have 
expressed their desires. Thus the Psalmist speaks—*« As the 
hart panteth after the water-brooks, so panteth my soul after 
thee, O God. My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God: 
when shall I come and appear before God,” Ps. 142: 1,2.— 
“ One thing have I desired of the Lord, that will I seek after, 
that I may dwell in the house of the Lord, all the days of my 
life, to behold the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in his 
temple,” Ps. 27: 4.—The beauty of the Lord is his moral ea- 
cellence, and the ardent desire to discover this, in the clearest 
manner, and the delight which he experienced, in the discove- 
ries which he obtained of God, in the worship of the temple, ex- 
ceedingly endeared that holy place to his heart, and prompted 
his desire there to dwell. It was the same actuating principle, 
in the heart of the afflicted Job, which caused him to mourn for 
the darkness which obscured his views of God, during the sore 
inward temptations, as well as outward calamities that he en- 
dured. “Oh that I knew where I might find him! that I might 
come even to his seat! Behold, I go forward, but he is not there ; 
and backward, but I cannot perceive him: On the left hand, 
where he doth work, but I cannot behold him; he hideth him- 
self on the right hand that I cannot see him,” Job 23: a 
For the same reason, saints, in all ages, have found their highest 
enjoyment in acts of worship, and in those religious employ- 
ments, which brought God most distinctly to view, and fixed their 
minds most intently on the contemplation of his perfections. 
They have all, no less than the Psalmist, been enabled to testify 
that it is good for them to draw near unto God. Their earnest 
desires to obtain the fullest discoveries of God, excite them to 
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study and ponder the inspired Scriptures, as the chief medium, 
through which he manifests himself to the children of men; and 
on this account, they prize them above thousands of gold and sil- 
ver. The peculiar privilege of believers, under the light of the 
Gospel, is thus described by the Apostle. «But we all, with 
open face beholding as ina glass the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image, from glory to glory, even as by 
the Spirit of the Lord,” 2 Cor. 3: 18.—It is the honor and happi- 
ness of all such, to be enlightened, spiritually and savingly, in the 
knowledge of God, and to be conformed to him, in their views 
and affections. This, therefore, is invariably the object of their 
most fervent desire. 

The consideration, also, that renders the heavenly state pecu- 
liarly desirable to saints, is, that there the soul has the most en- 
larged, discriminating, and complete views of God, of which it 
is capable. The longings of the pious heart for heaven, there- 
fore, indicate the strength of the saint’s desire to behold his God 
and Saviour, in unclouded glory, as well as to be freed from sin 
and all its attendant woes. 

The desire to know God, and to have those manifestations of 
his character made to their minds, by which they may know 
him, in the fullest degree, is the spontaneous dictate of supreme 
love to God in the hearts of saints ; for love always seeks the 
most thorough acquaintance with the object towards which it is 
directed. ‘The more extended and full the knowledge of God 
is, when his character is viewed with complacency and delight, 
the higher will be the degree of spiritual enjoyment. — It is not, 
therefore, natural inquisitiveness, or the mere gratification, aris- 
ing from the expansion, and elevated employment of the intel- 
lect, as in the acquisition of natural science, that produces the 
desire of the renewed mind, to gain the fullest knowledge of 
God, which the means afforded enable it to obtain ; but it isan 
altogether different principle, even the holy affection, wrought 
in the soul by the effectual operation of the Holy Spirit, and 
which constitutes the essential distinction between the friends 
and enemies of God. The latter, instead of seeking the know- 
ledge of God, in heart and practice, say unto him, “ Depart from 
us ; we desire not the knowledge of thy ways ;” while the latter 
pray, in the same spirit with Moses, “I beseech thee, shew me 
thy glory.” ; 

III. In conformity with the desires of saints, God has adopted 
such a system, and plan of government, in reference to all his 
works, comprehending the intelligent and unintelligent creation, 
or the natural and moral worlds, as will most perfectly illus- 
trate his character, and thus show his glory. 

The evidence to support this position, appears from what 
God has said and done. The visible creation displays the pow- 
er and wisdom of its great Author. “The heavens declare the 
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glory of God, and the firmament sheweth his handy work,” Ps. 
19: 1.—* The invisible things of him, from the creation of the 
world, ate clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and godhead,” Rom. 1 : 20.—The 
traces of a knowledge and wisdom, higher than those of man, as 
the heayens are higher than the earth, are manifested in the 
structure, relations, and arrangements of the animal and vegeta- 
ble kingdoms. Every insect is a complete system, and all its 
parts are exactly adapted to one another, and so as to fit it for 
that mode of existence, to which it is destined. From the stel- 
lary and planetary worlds, in all their harmony-and order, down 
to the minutest insect or vegetable are discoverable the exhibi- 
tions of the infinite power and skill of the great Architect. 

God displays his character in the providential government of 
the world. He sustains all the orders of beings which he has 
made, and provides for their wants. They all wait upon him ; 
what he gives they gather. He causes the seasons to revolve, 
in their regular ‘succession ; appoints the moon for seasons and 
makes the sun to know his going down. He assigns the stars 
_ their stations, calls them all by their names, and for that he is 
great in strength, not one of them faileth. He renews the face 
of the earth, revisits it from time to time, with fertilizing rain 
and sunshine, causes it to bring forth its increase, and opens his 
hand and supplies the wants of every living thing. In this man- 
ner are the works of creation and providence presented to the 
eye of enlightened reason, and so as to expand. and exalt our 
ideas of the greatness and glory of that wonderful Brine, who 
is the first cause of all things. In the inspired language of Scrip- 
ture, also, reference is abundantly made to the visible works of 
Jehovah, as bearing testimony to his being and perfections.— 
“ Lift up your eyes on high, and behold who hath created these 
things, that bringeth out their host by number,” Isa. 40 : 26.— 
“O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the earth, 
who hast set thy glory above the heavens. When I consider 
thy heavens, the work of thy fingers; the moon and the stars 
which thou hast ordained, what is man that thou art mindful of 
him?” &c., Ps. 8: 1, 3.—“ He giveth to the beast his food, and 
to the young ravens which cry,” Ps. 147: 9.—Christ, to illus- 
trate the truth that God may be safely confided in to provide 
for his disciples, refers to the lilies of the field—“If God so 
clothe the grass of the field”—representing him as adorning ev- 
ery flower, with all its exquisite beauties. And the Apostle 
Paul, addressing the inhabitants of Lystra, to elevate the concep- 
tions, and enlighten the ignorance of those blind idolators, testi- 
fied, “ Nevertheless, he left not himself without witness, in that 
he did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons 
filling our hearts with food and gladness,” Acts 14: 17.—As da 
voice of reason and Scripture thus agree, in representing the 
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material universe, as proclaiming the power, wisdom, and good- 
ness of God, so that, in view of them, his intelligent, accounta- 
ble subjests are challenged to reverence, fear, and adore him, it 
is most manifest, that he intended, by these means, to exhibit his 
character, and thus display his glory. These divine works are 
a standing medium through which God enlightens and instructs 
mankind, concerning himself, and in view of them, the highest 
orders of created intelligences, the morning stars and sons of 
God, are described as singing together, and shouting for joy, at 
the creation of this world, Job 88: 7. We are divinely assured, 
that “the Lord hath made all things for himself;’—that “ for his 
pleasure, they are and were created.” Prov. 16: 4; and Rev. 
4: 11.—In view of these exhibitions of himself, the heavenly 
worshippers are represented as exclaiming, “ Thou art worthy, 
O Lord, to receive glory, and honor, and power.” 

The visible creation is habitually spoken of, by the inspired 
writers, as worthy of contemplation and study, chiefly in its re- 
lation to God, and as furnishing the means of knowing him. 
This is the moral use, which it subserves, and for this, therefore, 
beyond reasonable dispute, was it originally designed, as its 
grand object. The blindness of men’s hearts, and the darkness 
of their understandings, resulting from their depravity, affords 
no argument against this great fact, but proves only that they 
like not to retain God in their knowledge, but choose rather to 
worship and serve the creature, instead of the Creator. 

Still such knowledge of God as may be considered attainable 
from the visible universe, is very limited and imperfect, com- 
pared with that which is given us by his own testimony, in the 
volume of Inspiration. From this source, there beams upon 
the minds of his accountable subjects, far more full and resplen- 
dent light, concerning the character of God, and of man, and 
the principles of his moral government. Here God has disclos- 
ed all his perfections, natural and moral, having written for our 
instruction, the great things of his law, asserted his inflexible 
holiness and justice, and revealed his mercy and grace towards 
the guilty. He has exhibited facts concerning himself, which, had 
he not condescended thus to instruct us, would have remained 
forever undiscovered. Here we learn the fact of the three-fold 
distinction, of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in the deity—in the 
one only living and true God—the fact of man’s original mor- 
al purity, and his apostacy, and of the entire moral corruption of 
the human race. Here we are taught, explicitly, the obliga- 
tions that rest upon the accountable subjects of God, the nature 
and demerit of sin, and the economy of redemption, including 
the all-sufficient atonement of the Son of God, so that whosoever 
believeth on him, should not perish, but have everlasting life ; 
and also the renewing, sanctifying work of the Holy Spirit. 
Here, the close of this world, and of all probationary dispensa- 
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tions, and the final awards of the general judgment are foretold. 
Here, too, we are taught, the existence, character, and destiny 
of the angels, of the elect and holy, and of those that kept not 
their first estate, and who, with all the final enemies of God, are 
doomed to eternal perdition. i 

Is there, then, evidence that God has brought into being such 
a system, and that he maintains such a government, as will most 
fully, and to the best advantage, illustrate his character, and so 
display his glory? That there is conclusive evidence of this 
fact, I shall attempt compendiously to show : 


1. By what has been already said, it has been made suffi- 
ciently plain, that the works and word of God are intended by 
him, to make known to his intelligent, accountable subjects, hzm- 
self and his character. And it is fairly to be inferred that his 
administration will result, in the fudlest developement of his 
character, if no reason can be shown for the contrary supposi- 
tion. If a less advantageous method of displaying his charac- 
ter, or showing his glory, should be supposed to have been 
adopted, rather than the one most advantageous, it would argue’ 
unwillingness to have his character as fully known, as it might 
otherwise be. And this would imply that he would not be so 
much honored, by being most fully known, or that his subjects 
would thus be rendered less happy. But that God should be 
more honored by being less perfectly known, and by an intend- 
ed concealment of his character, implies that his character, as 
most fully known, appears less worthy of honor, than when it 
is imperfectly disclosed! A supposition this, infinitely deroga- 
tory to the character of the Most High. How can the sun seek 
to hide-itself in the shades of night? How can He, who is all- 
glorious and lovely, secure the highest honor, by concealing that 
which is the object of love and adoration, in the view of all his 
holy subjects ? 

2. The tenor of the New Testament teaches us, that it is the 
design of Christ, that his disciples and his church at large, should 
exhibit, in the clearest manner, the nature and excellence of 
moral virtue, or true religion, as being worthy. to be seen, ad- 
mired, and imitated. “Ye are the light of the world; a cit 
that is set on a hill cannot be hid.”—“.No man lighteth a candle, 
and putteth it under a bushel.”—« Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and glorify your Fa- 
ther which is in heaven.”—If then, it is the honor and privilege 
of saints, to exhibit their moral excellence, before beholders, for 
their instruction, conviction, and benefit, and that by their instru- 
mentality God may be glorified ; how much more desirable and 
important must it be, that God should manifest his moral beauty, 
and in the clearest and fullest manner display his character ! If 
the feeble reflections of the great moral Sun of the universe, are 
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worthy to be seen, how much more the Sun himself, in unde- 
rived, unborrowed splendor ? 

3. As the desire of saints to gain the fullest discoveries o 
God, of which they are capable, is a holy desire, and proceeds 
from love to God, and is thus one of the fruits of the divine 
Spirit, we must suppose that God has adopted a system and plan 
of government, adapted, in the best manner to develope his char- 
acter, so as to answer their desire. To suppose the contrary, 
would be to admit a contradiction, between the nature of holy 
love in saints, and the dictates of the divine Spirit himself, and 
the course of the divine proceeding, in the system and govern- 
ment which he has chosen. Besides, the highest degree of hap- 
piness, of which they are capable, depends upon the most en- 
larged knowledge of God ; and hence, if he designs their high- 
est happiness, he must have adopted the methed, in which his 
character is most fully developed, and most conspicuously ex- 
hibited. i 

4. The testimony of Scripture, in relation to the point under 
consideration, is sufficiently clear and explicit. The dispensa- 
tions of divine Providence, especially those of a most signal na- 
ture, are repeatedly referred to, as being expressly designed to 
make known to mankind the character of God, his goodness and 
mercy, his justice, sovereignty, truth and faithfulness. Thus, 
Moses was commissioned to denounce upon Pharaoh, the sore 
judgments which God would send upon him, and his people, 
that he might know there was none like him in all the earth ; 
and in like manner, to assure him, “ In very deed, for this very 
cause have I raised thee up, for to show in thee my power, and 
that my name might be declared throughout all the earth,” Ex. 
9 : 16.—Solomon, in his prayer at the dedication of the temple, 
asked, that “ God would hearken to his intercessions, and main- 
tain his cause, and the cause of his people Israel, that all the 
earth might know that the Lord is God, and that there is none 
beside,” 1 Kings 8: 60.—The Psalmist refers to the overthrow 
of his enemies, as exhibiting the character of God.“ The Lord 
is known by the judgment that he executeth,” Ps. 9: 16.—He 
gratefully acknowledges the marvellous goodness of God to 
Israel; and adds, “ Whom God went to redeem for a people to 
himself, and to make him a name,” i. e. to cause himself to be 
honored by these displays of his character, 2 Sam. 7: 23.—If 
there is one emphatic declaration of God, in the whole Bible,— 
one on which he seems to have meant to rivet our attention, it 
this: AND YE sHaLL KNow THAT J am THE Lorp. It is again 
and again repeated, as the reason for those acts of his providence, 
whether judgments or mercies, which his prophets. were com- 
missioned to foretell. And the works of God are, uniformly, 
celebrated by the inspired writers, on account of their bringing 
God clearly to view, and displaying his perfections, most deci- 
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sively teaching us, that this was their design. For this reason, 
saints unite in rendering him devout and fervent thanksgiving. 
“ Unto thee, O God, do we give thanks; unto thee do we give 
thanks, for that thy name is near, thy wondrous works declare,” 
Ps. 75: 1.—In view of the exhibitions of himself, all are called 
upon to praise the Lord, for his goodness, and for his wonderful 
works to the children of men. “ All thy works shall praise thee, 
O Lord, and thy saints shall bless thee. They shall speak of the 
glory of thy kingdom, and talk of thy power ; to make known to 
the sons of men his mighty acts, and the glorious majesty of his 
kingdom,” Ps. 145: 9—12. : 
What we are taught concerning the grand design of God, in 
the work of redemption, and saving a church out of our apostate 
race, plainly proves that God has chosen and adopted such a 
moral system and plan of government, as will most fully illus- 
trate his character and display his glory. “ Out of Zion, the 
perfection of beauty, God hath shined,” Ps. 50: 1—Through 
the medium of his church, God makes a peculiar and most illus- 
trious and full display of his perfections. For this purpose, God 
was manifest in the flesh; and although “no man hath seen 
God, at any time, yet the only begotten Son, who is in the bo- 
som of the Father, he hath declared him,” John 1 : 18.—God, in 
manifesting himself towards our guilty world, discloses himself 
not solely as Lawgiver, but also as Redeemer—not simply in the 
strictness of his justice, and in-those expressions of his goodness, 
which a universe of unfallen, sinless subjects would have witnes- 
sed and experienced ; but, he manifests himself, in the plenitude 
of his love and grace. “ Herein is love, not that we loved God, 
but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins,” 1 John 4: 10.—In this was such a peculiar manifesta- 
tion of love, as transcended all others, and such as could be 
made, only towards guilty.subjects. In saving his church, God, 
in setting forth his Son to be a propitiation, through faith in his 
blood, declares his righteousness, that he might be just and the 
justifier of him that believeth. He shows, in the exercise of his 
grace, in the recovery and salvation of all who are the called, 
according to his purpose ; and in the just condemnation and 
endless punishment, of the impenitent and unbelieving, that 
he hath mercy, on whom he will have mercy, according to his dec- 
laration to Moses. This free and sovereign grace, belongs to 
that developement of the divine character, in which, according 
to his own testimony, his glory is disclosed. The Apostle, in 
speaking of the high privileges of saints, says, “ Having predes- 
tinated us unto the adoption of children, by Jesus Christ, to him- 
self, according to the good pleasure of his will, to the praise of 
the glory of his grace,” Eph. 1: 5.—Discoursing on the wonder- 
ful scheme of redeeming love, he declares, that “God created 
all things, by Jesus Christ: to the intent, that now, unto the 
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principalities and powers, in heavenly places, might be known 
by the church, the manifold wisdom of God, according to the 
eternal purpose, which he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord,” 
Eph. 3: 10, 11.—God’s works of grace, in regard to his church, 
are designed to hold forth, to the view of the highest orders of 
holy intelligences, the brightest displays of himself—his manifold 
wisdom. The subject of redemption is represented by the 
Apostle Peter, as engaging the profound study of angelic minds ; 
and the songs of heaven, as described, by the Apostle John, in 
the Apocalypse, are occupied with this: exhaustless theme, in” 
view of which they ascribe all honor and glory, to him who sit- 
teth on the throne and to the Lamb forever and ever. By the 
evidence. which God has given us, concerning the ultimate, 
great design, of the created universe, we are, then, clearly 
taught, that it is to illustrate his character, in the fullest, and 
most perfect manner. : ; 
v REMARKS. 


1. From the subject now discussed, we learn, that God does 
all that is necessary to satisfy the holy desires of his saints. It is 
their honor, their privilege, and their happiness to know God, 
and render glory to his name, upon earth, and it will constitute 
their intelectual and moral perfection in heaven, to know him, 
to the extent of their capacities, and to render him correspon- 
dent love and honor. The blessings, included in the petition of 
the Saviour, Father, I will that they also, whom thow hast given 
me, be with me, where I am, that they may behold the glory which 
thou hast given me, will fully satisfy their hearts, and set them 
forever at rest. If then, while they behold how God has glorified 
his name, they rejoice in these discoveries; assuredly God will 
not feel his benevolence disappointed, or his blessedness impair- 
ed, by any thing in the whole extent and duration of his universal 
kingdom. Of him, and through him, and to him, are dll things. 
He worketh all things after the counsel of his own will ; and 
while the worship of God in heaven shall last, no better system 
and plan of government will be found, even in the conceptions 
of one of its inhabitants, whether Moses or Gabriel, than that 
which infinite wisdom and goodness have chosen, as best adapt- 
ed to display the glory of Jehovah. The glory of the Lord shall 
endure forever ; the Lord shall rejoice in his works, Ps. 104 : 31. 

2. Another remark, arising from this subject, is, that God, in 
his purposes, plans, works, and whole government, never re- 
gards himself, as a secondary object to his own creation, or as ex- 
isting and reigning, not of himself and for himself; but for the 
sake of his creatures. He has created all dependent intelligen- 
ces, not to form one great object, withoat himsclf, to be of high- 
er importance than Himself, the Creator, and worthy of higher 
regard. He is the First and the Last, the Beginning and the 
End, the Alpha and Omega, the Almighty. All creatures he 
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has made not for themselves, or for their own sake, but for him- 
self. All the good designed or-desired by infinite benevolence 
is comprehended in the works and administrations of Jehovah, 
in which he shows himself to be God over all, blessed forever, 
all-glorious and all-lovely, and doing all his pleasure, sin and all 
its woes notwithstanding. The wrath of man shall praise him, 
and the remainder he will restrain. If God be thus great, the 
first of all beings, and the display of his glory be the chief of-all 
his works, and this is taught us by his own testimony ; we may 
hence rest assured, that all- philosophical hypotheses and trains 
of reasoning, which make God second in importance, to his cre- 
ation ; or which suppose a higher good, in a universally, per- 
petually holy, happy kingdom, than in that, actually existing, of 
which God is the sole Founder and Potentate, and in which he 
has mercy on whom he will have mercy, among his sinful sub- 
jects, rendering to every one according to the deeds. done in the 
body ; exhibiting himself as a Just God, and a Saviour, and thus 
illustrating, to his own entire satisfaction, his own perfections— 
all such hypotheses and reasonings must be utterly fallacious 
and erroneous, tending to lead the heart and the mind away 
From Gop. ‘The fitful sparkling and glare of these false lights, 
may awaken a transient surprise or admiration in the beholder ; 
but they only dim the eye, which they profess to enlighten, and 
having. blazed their short hour, they leave both those who kindle 
and those who follow them in midnight darkness. “God is our 
sun, he guides our way.” “In his light shall we see light.”— 
O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God! how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past find- 
img out! Kor who hath known the mind of the Lord, or being his 
counsellor, hath taught him? Or who hath first. given to him, 
and it shall be recompensed unto him again? Kor of him, and 
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One assumption of modern attenuated speculation is, that 
“ God cannot create holiness.” This mode of assertion is to be 
viewed as a covered way of denying the doctrine of regenera- 
tion. Did a philosopher honestly believe that holiness never was 
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created, and feel himself bound to express that belief, he might 
find ways enough in which to do it, without directly charging an 
impossibility on the infinite God. Till recently, philosophers 
have aimed at great accuracy of expression, and have thus avoid- 
ed the evils of continued and extensive misapprehension. The 
assumption is one specimen of that daringness and temerity of 
expression, which have of late crept into theological discussion, 
and which deserve to be openly and pointedly rebuked. It takes 
in the abstract that which cannot exist separate from an agent. 
If it only mean that holiness cannot be created, in the same sense 
as rocks and trees were created, it denies nothing which is a 
subject of common or general belief. If it mean that there is _ 
no sense in which holiness can be created, it contradicts the plain. 
language of the Bible, asserting that to be an impossibility, which 
God has already done. 

The only created moral agents of which the Bible gives us 
any account, are angels and men. It is universally conceded, 
that they did not at first come from the forming hand of the 
Creator, with a sinful character. They must then have been 
created either holy, or ina state of neutrality as respects both 
sin and holiness. But if the first angels, and the first of mankind, 
were, after their creation, neutral as respects sin and holiness, 
they were for the same space of time exempt from law and 
penalty. To say that they were at first placed in such circum- 
stances that they would put forth holy acts, and none but holy 
acts, is only removing the difficulty, attempted to be accounted 
for; one step from the place in which it is felt to exist, and is no 
explanation of it at all.. A being originally disposed to be holy, 
is manifestly as free, as one originally compelled to be holy by 
the force of circumstances, in the arrangement and action of 
which he had nothing to do. The efficient cause of holiness still 
is God, who arranged the circumstances which acted thus pow- 
erfully on derived susceptibilities, and who fixed the certainty 
that the first moral exercises of created beings should be holy. 
On him they were dependent in the supposed state of neutrality. 
To attach responsibility to such a state is out of the question. 
The Bible no where hints it, nor reveals provisions for it. Nei- 
ther does it inform us how created beings could ever escape 
from it. If they had propensity to holiness, they were free and 
responsible. If they had no propensity, and were placed under 
the power of circumstances, they were any thing but free in 
their first moral exercises. 

On the supposition that fallen angels had at first no moral 
character, they must have assumed a holy character previously 
to their fall. That they did not of themselves, or in obedience 
to circumstances, assume a holy character, previous to their fall, 
is proved from the inspired language applied to them. They 
are styled the angels who kept not their first estate, but left their 
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own habitation, ‘The reference here to principality and habita- 
tion involves character. It was a state or habitation of holiness, 
to which beings devoid of moral character were never admitted. 
It was evidently the same state, or habitation, in which holy an- 
gels first existed, and in which they are now confirmed. If then 
the first estate of fallen angels was a state of neutral power,—a 
state devoid of moral character, they might have existed contin~ 
uously without being either holy or sinful. The distinctive 
phraseology applied to them by God, implies that they were con- 
demned for violating that state, and that they could do it by be- 
coming holy as well as by becoming sinful. But the angels who 
have kept their first estate are holy. The first estate of fallen 
angels was therefore holy. From this they fell by sin, and be- 
came obnoxious to punishment. Such is the obvious enforce- 
ment of the Bible on the whole subject. 

We take occasion here to remark, from sober conviction, that 
the cause of theology has never been the gainer, by resting any 
revealed truth on some first or hidden truth not revealed, but 
discovered by human reason. ‘To the illustration of divine truth, 
all means which can bear upon it, are to be welcomed. When 
the meaning of the Bible is once understood, its declarations 
need not tobe propped up by philosophy. That God has reveal- 
ed certain truths, is basis broad and firm enough for them to rest 
upon, inthe estimation of every humble and honest inquirer. 
If angels became holy by their own act, in distinction from de- 
riving a holy character from the Creator, why does the Bible 
refrain from speaking out on the subject? Is it a fact—and did 
God designedly pass it over in silence, and leave philosophy to 
fill up the chasm? If so, this surely is not God’s ordinary way 
of instructing mankind. On one page of Revelation he has en- 
grafted a doctrine—on another placed a precept, and on another 
a historical. fact—in all speaking intelligibly and definitely to 
men—making his communication complete—going back to first 
principles or truths, and forward to those which are secondary, 
just so far, as in his infinite wisdom he saw to be accordant with 
immutable realities ; while on the one hand there is no redun- 
dancy of words or sentiments for philosophy to cut off, nor on 
the other any deficiencies or omissions for it to fill up. 

It being evident that the first estate of angels was holy, and 
that they were when created immediately the subjects of moral 
government, it is consonant with this truth, to regard man as at 
first created, a holy moral agent and a subject of moral govern- 
ment. On this point the Bible speaks in no equivocal terms. 
Presenting its declarations to one hundred plain, unsophisticated 
Christians, it is not probable there would be, among them, one 
dissenting voice to the affirmative of the question. No attempt 
has been made to support the negative from the Bible without a 
recurrence to philosophy. That recurrence is departing, at once, 
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from the only legitimate and competent source of appeal. The 
question is one which -philosophy may encumber and perplex, 
but which from its nature, philosophy can never decide. The 
dogma which ascribes the origin-of moral evil to “the defectibility 
of matter,” or in more refined language, to “ the vitiosity of na- 
ture,” is as defectible and vitious, as the inert matter which it 
anomalously clothes with the power of distinct moral causation. 
If the inherent properties of matter have thus corrupted and de- 
ranged the moral system, then it is demonstrably evident, that no 
certainty can attend the doctrines of philosophy, which can ren- 
der it competent to decide questions relating to moral and reli- 
gious truth: for a defectibility in matter so great as to overrule 
moral causation, must of necessity derange all regular sequence 
from natural causes to natural effects. 

The apostacy of our first parents being a fall from holiness 
into sin, and the regular sequence of natural effects remaining 
unimpaired, it would seem impossible that their posterity should 
not partake of the natural consequences of their fall. No small 
task is devolved on the deniers of Native Depravity, to show 
how the offspring of sinful parents can be free from sin. We 
ask for a fact, consistent with such a view, from all the range 
of history, and science, and from the Bible, and they cannot fur- 
nish one. In denying the doctrine, they assail alike the founda- 
tions of philosophy, and of revealed truth, -They speculate, and 
throw out conjectures, and talk largely of conjectures, and array 
plausibilities drawn from the rubbish of exploded heresies. They 
may thus retard for a time the progress of revealed truth, and 
delay its triumphs over human depravity ; they may deepen and 
extend that spiritual dearth, which their heedless propensity for 
speculation has occasioned in so many churches, once made 
beautiful, and terrible to opposition by the presence, and agen- 
cy of the Spirit of the Lord of Hosts, and thus wear away life 
if they will not be persuaded to a better mind, but their theories 
they cannot prove; nor can they escape these certain conse- 
quences of their promulgation. For these, they are justly held 
responsible. If human beings, as.is now openly avowed, come 
into the world devoid of moral character, or if they fall in the 
same sense in which Adam and Eve fell, then the first efforts, 
in the religious education of children should be, to make to them 
the precise applications, which were made to Adam and Eve 
immediately after their fall. Children at birth, being innocent, 
should as soon as they assume a sinful character, be driven out 
of Eden, and pointed to all the primeval dispensations towards 
Adam and Eve, as justly due to their own acts,—acts which de- 
rive their sinful character, not from any thing wrong in their 
moral nature, but wholly from the defectible material of which 
their bodies are composed, and the vitious circumstances by 
which they are surrounded. We should like to see the busy 
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advocates of the New Theology, exhibit the consistency of shap- 
ing the course of early religious education to their theories, be- 
fore they push: their speculations any further ; and shall watch 
with some concern its actual influence on the morals and habits 
of the young ; and on the manner in which certain precepts re- 
lating to their religious education are to be explained. Nor 
shall we be surprised if facts on every side testify, that its pre- 
valence weakens the sanctions of the Bible, and strengthens their 
native propensity to walk in the sight of their eyes and in the 
desire of their hearts; furnishing a fearful comment on the in- 
spired asseveration, that the heart of the sons of men is fully set 
in them to do evil. Certain we are, that before the New The- 
ology can be shown to be consistent with all the parts of Reve- 
lation, its advocates have very much untrodden ground to break 
up ; and we envy them not the Herculean task, which they have, 
unsolicited, taken upon themselves. Let them. hasten to the 
result ; nor expect the credence of theories, forced on the pub- 
lic attention without the necessary covering of proof. 

We resume the quotations from our author, beginning with 


his view of the Scriptural evidence of the doctrine under con- 
sideration. 


‘“ But we rest not the argument on the ground of human philosophy. Our 
appeal is to the testimony of God. Has God revealed the doctrine of Native 
Depravity ? This is the question. 

“The Bible informs that Native Depravity is a consequence of the apostacy 
of our first ancestor. 1 find inthe Bible such declarations as these: Through 
the offence of one many are dead. Judgment was by one to condemnation. By 
one man’s offence death reigned by one. By the offence of one judgment came 
upon all men to condemnation. By one man’s disobedience many were made 
sinners. In Adam all die. What is the import of these declarations? Is it 
not, to say the least, that such is the connexion between the apostacy of our 
first ancestor, and the character of all his descendants, that it might have been 
predicted from the day of his apostacy, that every one of his descendants 
would come into the world sinners? Is it not, that the universal sinfulness of 
mankind is to be ascribed to the first offence of the first man; and that his 
apostacy introduced sin and death among all his natural descendants, from 
generation to generation? Our minds need not here be perplexed with sys- 
tems and theories, if we assent to this great fact, that for his apostacy, a right- 
eous God has determined to bring all his posterity into the world  sinners.”— 
pp. 18, 19. 


“ We have in these texts, then, a declaration of the doctrine of Native De- 
pravity. Ifsin and condemnation come upon all the posterity of Adam, then 
are they sinners as soon as they become his posterity. If not, then multitudes 
of his posterity never become sinners at all, because they die in their infancy. 
Itis supremely frivolous to say, that ‘Adam’s sin was connected with the sin and 
consequent condemnation of all his posterity,’ if a large portion of his posterity 
live and die without being sinners im any sense. How can this be true if in- 
fants are innocent? If this concession means any thing it must surely mean that 
by the disobedience of Adam, all will become sinners if they live long enough ! But 
this is not the doctrine of Paul. This is not the doctrine of Christ, when he says, 
That which is born of the flesh is flesh. This wasnot the doctrine of the Patri- 
archal age, when it was demanded, Who can bring a clean thing out of an un- 
clean? What is man-that he should be clean, and he that is born of a woman that 
he should be righteous ? Nor is this the doctrine of any of the analogies of na- 
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ture ; where we see that all creatures throughout the vegetable and animal king- 
doms, which come into being in a series of generations, produce each its own 
likeness. Nor is it the doctrine of the intellectual and moral kingdoms ; where, 
without some counteracting influence, all the peculiarities of intellect, genius, 
temper, and moral disposition, distinguish the son and the sire. Nor was this 
the doctrine taught in the early history of our race, where in the Mosaic narra- 
tive of the birth of Seth, it is said, Adam begat a son in his own likeness after his 
image ; plainly recognizing the humbling fact, that the children of Adam were 
born with the same depraved character with their apostate father. That there 
is this connection between the sin of Adam and all his posterity, is obvious 
from the plain declarations of Paul in the passages above recited, and cannot be 
denied without impugning their obvious meaning. The opposite of this posi- 
tion is, that a large portion of Adam’s race live and die, and death passes 
upon them without their possessing any moral character whatever.”—pp. 20, 
pi 

“Again: The Bible affirms that the children of men are all gone aside and are 
altogether become filthy ; that the heart is deceitful above all things, and despe- 
rately wicked ; and that man is a being so abominable and filthy, that he drink- 
eth in iniquity like water. The Bible affirms that al] have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God; that Jews and Gentiles are all under sin ; that by the 
deeds of the law shall no flesh be justified ; and that the whole world is gwilty be- 
fore God. Nowa plain man who desires his decisions should be formed by 
God’s holy word, would, one would think, view these and similar declarations, 
as including the entire race from the youngest to the oldest, and from the first 
apostacy, down to the end of time. If infants belong to the children of men ;- 
if they have a heart and soul; then from the moment they are human and the 
descendants of Adam, are they sinners. The reply to this has been that in- 
fants cannot be included in these declarations, because from the nature of the 
case they are incapable of sinning ! This isa very compendious way of settling 
the question. The man who makes this declaration sits in the chair of philo- 
sophy, and pre-judges the case. He/first decides that infants are incapable of 
sinning, and then he comes to the Bible to inquire what Ged says concerning 
the moral character of infants. He first decides that infants are incapable of 
sinning, and then every text must be interpreted according to his previous de- 
cision. But who knows best whether infants are capable of sinning /—the God 
only wise, or the presumptuous objector? The history of the church, and the 
present state of it in our country, are melancholy proofs of the pernicious in- 
fluence of false philosophy in limiting and defining the import of God’s holy 
word. Noman has a right to say, with the Bible in his hand, that infants are 
incapable of sinning. Noman can prove, upon the principles of sound philoso- 
phy, that infants are incapable of sinning. 


“ The Bible informs us that men are born in iniquity, and conceived in sin. 
Behold I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother concewe me. Can 
there be any doubt as to the import of this confession? The object of this 
Psalm one would think could not be mistaken. It expresses the feelings of a 
genuine penitent, and is strikingly descriptive of the remorse, self-abasement, 
and anguish of soul, he felt in view of his sins. Nor was it enough for him 
to confess his outward sins, without bemoaning his inward defilement. Nor 
did he know where to stop in this confession, until he had gone back to the 
very commencement of his existence, and confessed that he was born in iniqui- 
ty, and in sin did his mother conceive him. A late writer, as we conceive, un- 
happily, inquires, “ To whom then does the iniquity spoken of in this place 
belong? To the mother or to the child? I venture to say that exegetical con- 
siderations alone considered, must. leave this case doubtful.” But what is there 
either in the nature of the case, the scope and connection of the passage, the 
circumstances or history of the writer, or the analogy of faith, that encourages 
such an interpretation? Is it that David was not the offspring of lawful and 
honorable wedlock ? No. Is it that there is any recorded reproach against his 
parents in the sacred history ? No, Is it that it is the special duty of men to 
confess the sins of their mothers? Is it that in their most humble and peniten- 
tial frames good men are prone to bewail the sins of their parents as well as 
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their own? Or is it that infants are incapable of sinning ! We have known 
that error had made rapid strides in the land, but we had-not thought it had 
come to this.”—pp. 22—25. le 


When, some two years ago, the inquiry above referred to was 
thrown out, we were reminded of the labored attempt of Dr, 
John Taylor, of England, to prove that the word, in this passage 
translated conceive, signifies to nurse. It then occurred, that 
this passage, so characteristic for its simplicity and conciseness, 
and the meaning of it so palpably established by the preceding 
and succeeding context, has, in different periods, perplexed only 
one class of commentators, and that by no means numerous ; 
while others with the great body of Christians have been satis- 
fied with its obvious import.*. Since this inspired writer has 
elsewhere, in different forms and connexions, asserted the en- 
tireness and universality of Depravity, we are at a loss to find 
any approved exegetical reasons for considering him, as refer- 
ring in this passage, to the sins of his mother, and not to his own 
sin. Was he the only or the first inspired man to unlearn the 
received doctrine of the ages before him? Would the king of 
Israel confess in prayer the sin of his mother, as a reason for 
asking God to create in him a clean heart and renew a right 
spirit within him? Why should he ever utter such a prayer if he 
had from birth any other than a corrupt heart and a wrong spi- 
rit? Exegetical considerations out of the question, it is painful 
in the extreme to witness such disregard of exegetical rules 
from sucha quarter. In Ernesti on Interpretation we find such 
rules as the following : “ We must not hastily conclude any senti- 
ment of the Scriptures to be unreasonable.” “ Every interpreta- 


* Were the author of the inquiry to preach from the text, we suppose he 
would adopt the following plan, as the only one in good keeping with the new 
meaning assigned to it. 

Introduction—Exegetical considerations—the several distinct designs the 
writer had in view when he penned the 5ist Psalm. His particular design in 
this passage important. 

I. Infants are incapable of sinning. Proof—their parents are unquestionably 
sinners. 

Il. The sins of parents in bringing sinless infants into existence ‘are in their 
bearing on children peculiarly heinous. David confesses the sins of his mother, 

III. These sins of parents ought to be most publicly confessed, and sincerely 
repented of by children when they become sinners. 

Inferences. 1. Disposition or choice is no part of a moral agent, but only a 
remote effect of moral agency in the abstract. 

2. Sinful choice in every human being, except Adam and Eve, originate in 
the degraded state of the human constitution, i. e. body. 

_ 3. The sins of parents are literally imputed to children after they become 
sinners. 

4, The necessity of regeneration results not in any degree from hereditary 
depravity, but in part from the degraded state of human nature, and in part 
from the guilt of imputed sin. ; 

5. Sorrow for the sins of parents is a very indubitable evidence of piety in 
children—promotes humility and filial obedience, and leads them to honor 
father and mother, &c, &c. 
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tion should harmonize with the desien of the writer and with the 
context.” _“ The design or scope of the discourse in general is 
to be compared with the passage investigated.” “ Recourse must 
be had to the antecedents and consequents of a passage in order 
to determine its meaning.” Was the sentiment that David had 
been a sinner from his birth unreasonable ? Then was he very 
_unhappy in the choice of words to express the modern doctrine 
of assumed depravity. Did he honestly design to confess the 
sin of his mother? Then he should have prayed, ver. 1. Have 
mercy upon my mother, etc. 2. Wash my mother. 3. I ac- 
knowledge my mother’s transgressions, and her sin is ever be- 
fore me. 4. Against thee, thee only has my mother sinned. 
5. Behold my mother was shapen in iniquity and in sin did she 
conceive me. 6. Thou desirest truth in the inward parts; in 
the hidden part make my mother to know wisdom. 7. Purge 
my mother with hyssop, and she shall be clean. 8. Make my 
mother to hear joy and gladness. 9. Hide thy face from my 
mother’s sins. 10. Create in my mother a clean heart, etc. Had 
the Psalmist thus worded these and succeeding verses it would 
have been evident that in the sixth verse, he meant to confess 
the sins of his mother and seek their pardon ; just as evident as 
it now is that he was confessing, and seeking the pardon of his 
own sins, and that under the teaching of the Holy Spirit, he felt 
that he was a sinner from his birth. Will it yet be said that he 
meant to fasten a stigma on his mother? This was a singular 
way for the man after God’s own heart to requite maternal soli- 
citude and care. Was he particularly conscious of the sins of 
his mother? Then here is the doctrine of imputation with a 
witness. From one who translates and writes for the instruc- 
tion of others, some things are due to consistency. We venture 
to say the rules of consistency alone considered, the above rules 
of exegesis, with some scores of others, should be forthwith con- 
demned, ex cathedra ; or the speculation above refuted by our 
author, should be honorably retracted, before it has excited fur- 
ther prejudice against poetical versions of the 51st Psalm. 

The author’s remaining proofs, drawn from the Old Testa- 
ment, and evincing that the doctrine under consideration, was 
the doctrine of the times in which its writers lived, we must 
pass over, for the purpose of introducing to the notice of our 
readers some passages adduced from the New Testament. 


“ The Bible tells me that that which is born of the flesh is flesh. The bear- 
ing of this text on this subject has been strenuously denied. It must be ad- 
mitted that the original word here translated flesh, when taken by itself, is 
used in a great variety of senses in the Scriptures. The word often means 
men, and frequently with the accessory idea of frailty ; and often with that of 
depravity, and hence [is used] for that depravity itself. The question Is, which 
of the various senses of the word best suits this passage? Does it here mean, 
man considered merely as an animal—flesh and blood—or man, considered as 
morally corrupt? We have no hesitation in affirming it means the latter.— 


Yor, Il, 6 
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1. Because in all doctrinal passages of this kind, this is the common meaning 
of the word in the New Testament. 2. And principally because this sense 
alone suits the context. The declaration, That which is born of the flesh is flesh, is 
not introduced in answer to the question of Nicodemus, in the 4th verse, How 
can o man be born when he is old, &c., as though it stated that flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God. That question is answered in the 5th 
verse, in which Christ says, ‘ Verily I say unto thee except a man be born of 
water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God ;’ and in which 
he tells Nicodemus that it is not a natural birth that he means, but a spiritual. 
And then the ground of the necessity of this great moral change is given in the 
6th verse. And what isit? Notthat man is flesh and blood, but that all born 
of the flesh are carnal, that is, corrupt. And since this is the case, the Saviour 
argues, as all born of the flesh are flesh or carnal, and all born of the Spirit 
are spirit or spiritual ; therefore, Marvel not that I said unto thee, ye must be 
born again. Surely if moral depravity is the ground of the necessity of the 
new birth, this 6th verse, which states that ground, must express that idea. 
Besides, in the third place, the opposition between the words flesh and spirit 
requires this sense. ‘Those born of the Spirit are spiritual, not in a sense op- 
posite to flesh and blood, but in a moral sense, If the word spirit here expres- 
ses moral character, so must the word flesh. Whoever, therefore, is from the 
stock of fallen Adam is a fallensinner. The plant is of the nature ofthe seed. 
Like begets like. Whatever be the moral character of men in their unrenewed 
state, such is here declared to be the character of their offspring. 

% And the Bible tells me that all men are by nature the children of wrath. 
The word translated nature means by birth. We who are Jews by nature, and 
not sinners of the Gentiles. So the Gentiles are spoken of as Gentiles by na- 
lure, that is, they were born Gentiles. In the same sense essentially is the 
word used in the following passage: ‘For if God spared not the natural 
branches,’ &e. Our English word physical is derived from the Greek word 
here translated nature. Sometimes the word means the nature of a thing— 
its natural constitution or innate disposition. The examples of this sense of 
the word are very numerous in the New Testament and elsewhere, Paul 
clearly refers the fact that all are the children of wrath to what he calls nature. 
Let any man read the context, and he will have no doubt as to the import 
of this passage. If Paul had been speaking of a man who was born a prince ; 
if he had been speaking of men who were born Jews or Gentiles; he would 
have used this language, and did use it. But he is speaking of the moral 
depraved character of men—men once dead in trespasses and sins—men who 
in time past walked according to the course of this world—men who once ful- 
Jilled the desires of the flesh and of the mind; and he says of such men, they 
were by nature children of wrath even as others. Men are here declared to be 
children of wrath from their birth, as really as they are elsewhere declared to 
be Jews by birth or Gentiles by birth. Could the doctrine of Native Depray- 
ee here forcibly expressed, than by such a declaration in such a connection 
as this: 

“We have dwelt longer on the Scriptural argument than will interest many 
of our readers, and have omitted all those passages of doubtful import which 
have generally been relied on in proof of the doctrine, because they do not ap- 
pear to refer to the subject. Nearly every text in the Bible that speaks of the 
moral character of infants, seems at first view to stand in the way of those 
who deny the doctrine; and all their ingenuity is exerted to sxpinin away its 
obvious meaning. No doubt it will be said that some of the precedin has 
ges are to be received in a figurative and not in a literal sense. man this is 
true. So is a vast proportion of the passages which describe the sinful charac- 
ter of adults highly figurative, as will at once be remembered by every att 
tive reader of the Bible. But though they are figurative, have Oe ies 
meaning ? What is the spirit of these divine instructions ? Do they oe Sins 
vey a vivid and strong description of Native Depravity ? How could this tr th 
have been exhibited in a light better fitted to arrest the attention, and nae a 
deep impression on the mind ? Could this doctrine have been set forth more 
fully, or more impressively, than by saying that—all have sinned—thet men 
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are born in sin—that a clean thing cannot come out of an unclean—that he 
that is born of a woman cannot be righteous—that they go astray as soon as 
they be born—that that which is born of the flesh is flesh—that by nature all 
are children of wrath—and that by the offence of one, judgment came upon 
all men to condemnation? If this is not a declaration of Native Depravity, it 
is not in the power of language to express the thought. Can any man who 
regards the decisions of the Bible, and submits to it as the only sufficient rule 
of faith, with these passages before him, still adhere to the doctrine that infants 
are innocent? If the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament do not teach 
the doctrine of Native Depravity, I am at a loss to know what doctrine they — 
do teach.”—pp. 28—33. 


Our author’s extended, and impartial examination of texts, 
supposed to imply, or “ positively assert, that the requisite pow- 
er of moral agency commence at a later period” than birth, we 
must leave unquoted, with a few brief remarks. It has seemed 
to us, that he has clearly shown on principles of approved exe- 
gesis, that none of these texts either teach, or imply the converse, 
of what has been so clearly shown to be the doctrine of the Bi- 
ble ; and that they assert nothing inconsistent with that doctrine. 
Their reference to the subject is not accordant with the design 
of the writers. It is forced and unnatural. It had probably, 
never have been made, had not the clearly asserted doctrine of 
Native Depravity been first denied. Adopting the same princi- 
ples of exegesis, and the same mode of reasoning, the Universal- 
ism of this country, or the Neologism of Germany, or any other 
“damnable heresy,” may be made out with much plausibility’ 
from the Bible. We are glad the author has set himself to the 
work of rescuing these texts from perversion, and doubt not, his 
efforts will prove auspicious to the cause of evangelical truth ; 
and that he has left others to judge. of his talents, resting the de- 
cision of the question on the Bible, fairly interpreted. 

The same principles of exegesis, and the same mode of rea- 
soning, are now applied to the writings of the worthy dead. 
Every reader, at all acquainted with the works of Edwards, 
Bellamy, and Dwight, must feel, that they are made the advo- 
cates of sentiments which they never held, and which they labor- 
ed to disprove, as subversive of the Gospel of Christ. If the 
men were now living and could reply to the misconstruction. 
forced on their writings, we should be disposed to withhold these 
remarks, and let this species of posthumous slander, and misre- 
presentation meet its just rebuke from themselves. They would 
have spurned with indignation the Arminian and Pelagian taint, 
which is attempted to be fixed on their sentiments. ‘They are 
in their graves, and the injustice of the attempt must meet its 
reprobation from their survivors, and it is to be feared, at the 
bar of God. 

The same principles of exegesis, and the same mode of rea- 
soning, on which the misrepresentation of the illustrious dead is 
based, are leading to an unholy familiarity with the Bible, and 
paving the way for new translations, the ostensible object of 
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which is, to improve the style, while there is reason to appre- 
hend, that the real object is to mutilate and efface those of its 
doctrines, at which infidelity has ever sneered. ‘These move- 
- ments are made on individual responsibility, and are character- 
_ ized by a fearlessness of consequences, which nothing but an un- 
due excitement of mind, and a supreme regard to human talents 
and human philosophy, could warrant or encourage ; and which 
betokens a coming deep, and awful departure from the faith 
once delivered to the saints. The movements are adverse to 
the principles and labors of Bible Societies, to the work of for- 
eign translation and distribution, and we deem it not untimely 
or improper to say, to the conversion of the world to Christ. In 
view of them, the British and Foreign, and the American Bible 
Societies demand the prayers of Christendom, that in coming 
periods, as in past, their increasing influence may be exerted to 
preserve the Bible from corruption and adulteration, and, in its 
purity, to diffuse it over the world. The charity which can 
view these movements without trembling for the ark of God, 
must at least, want the characteristic of rejoicing in the truth. 
In regard to the doctrine under consideration, much depends 
on the mode of reasoning. On the proper mode of reasoning, 
as well as on the whole subject, we beg leave to refer our rea- 
ders to the “ Letters, with an Appendix, to Unitarians, by Leon- 
ard Woods, D. D., Professor of Christian Theology in the The- 
ological Seminary, at Andover, Mass.” These Letters are as 
applicable to the present state of Theological inquiry, as when 
the second edition was issued, in 1822. Essentially the same 
ground of discussion is being gone over. To make no vain 
boast of the talent with which they were penned, we feel war- 
ranted in affirming, that their views of the proper mode of rea- 
soning on the subject, are sober, enlightened, and Scriptural, and 
that the conclusions which they establish, have never yet been 
invalidated by moral evidence, or set aside by sound argumen- 
tation. We believe a new edition of the Letters has not long 
since been published, and take pleasure, in connexion with the 
present discussion, in inviting the attention of our readers to 
them, as perspicuous in style, and sound in argument, and as de- 
serving a place in the library of every one who is, in duty bound, 
to contend earnestly for the faith, once delivered to the saints. 
In the mean time, the friends of evangelical truth should 
thankfully regard the hand of Divine Providence, in the simulta- 
neous expression of sentiment relative to this fundamental doc- 
trine, coming in, at this crisis, from all parts of the land, and 
evincing a growing sensibility to the inroads of error, and to 
the preciousness of the truth. In answering the Dissertation, 
it is perhaps to be expected, that the deniers of the doctrine 
will begin with the denial, and exhibit their wonted boldness 
with Scripture, and with the pious dead, whose works should 
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be suffered to follow them. That they will fairly meet its ar- 
guments, we have from the past, little reason to expect.— — 
We are painfully warned to anticipate new exhibitions of that 
“vaunting spirit,” of which the author speaks, and new speci- 
mens of that mode of reasoning, which, if pursued far enough, — 
will strip the Gospel of all its distinguishing peculiarities, and 
substitute in its place another gospel, more palatable to the De- 
pravity which it impiously boasts of disproving. This spirit 
may be further developed, in the course of Providence, asa 
means of waking the friends of truth to effort,—of trying their 
faith, patience, and charity, and of eventually rescuing the truth, 
from all improper alliance with philosophy falsely so called. 
[To be continued. | 
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In the commencement of the seventh century, two events 
occurred, which put a new aspect on the affairs of the Chris- 
tian world. The first of these was the grant made by Phocas, 
an abominable tyrant, who, after murdering the emperor Mauri- 
tius, mounted the throne to Boniface III., by which the latter 
was declared, and publicly constituted untversat Bishop. This 
fact is stated on the authority of Cardinal Baronius, who at- 
tempts to prove that the Pope of Rome had always been Uni- 
versal Bishop, de jure, (or of right,) and that this grant of Pho- 
cas only made him Universal Bishop, de facto, (or in fact.) But 
that Phocas did something analogous to this, is also testified by 
Anastasius and Paul Diacomes. The other event, to which re- 
ference has been made, was the public establishment of image- 
worship in the church. This practice had indeed been gradu- 
ally creeping in upon the church, since the fourth century. But 
it had hitherto been in individual and private practice, and un- 
der many protestations against it. Even so late as the latter 
part of the sixth century, Gregory the Great protested against 
universal episcopacy and the idolatrous veneration of images. 
“I speak it confidently,” says he, “that whosoever calleth him- 
self Universal Bishop, or desireth to be so called, in the pride of 
his heart, he doth forerun Antichrist.” Accordingly, when the 
Bishop of Constantinople accepted this presumptuous title, 
which, in his case was a mere title, never acted upon ; the ob- 
servation made by Gregory concerning it was, “ By this pride 
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of his, what thing else is signified, but that the time of Antichrist 
is now at hand?” “ Respecting the introduction of images into 
the churches, which proved at length the fruitful source of popish 
demonolatry, Gregory’s conduct shews indeed that his judgment 
in that particular was erroneous, but effectually demonstrates, 
nevertheless, that he expressly reprobated the 2dolatrous venera- 
tion of saints and angels.” —(See Faber, p. 167.) 

On this point we shall dwell more particularly, when we come 
to treat of Papal Superstitions, which we design to make a dis- 
tinct topic. All we wish at present is, so far to remark the his- 
torical fact, as not to interrupt the regular chain of events. Suf- 
fice it then for the present to say, that in this century, the wor- 
ship of sacred symbols and images began to be publicly author- 
ized, and the consequent idolatry of the Roman church to be 
publicly sanctioned. Thus, for example, a day was consecra- 
ted to the wood of the cross, on which the Saviour hung, which 
could be no less than the idolatrous worship of the wood of the 
cross, which, in itself, was not different from any other wood. 
Boniface the Fifth also invested the churches with those rights 
of Asylum, which afforded to all villains a license to commit 
crimes without much danger.”—(See Murdock’s Mosheim, 

. 528.) 

About this time, that is to say, the year 606, says Faber, the 
“crafty imposter Mohammed retired to the Cave of Hera to 
consult the spirit of fraud and enthusiasm, and to fabricate that 
false religion which soon after darkened the whole Oriental 
world.” This event marks the rise of the Papal apostacy with 
remarkable precision. For the sacred writers uniformly place 
the origin of the eastern and western apostacy as occurring about 
the same time. The coincidence of the rise of Mohammedan- 
ism, and the commencement of Popery, properly so called, are 
thus stated by Mr. Whitaker, as cited by Faber, p. 172, “ Dan- 
iel states the rise of Mohammed as to take place when the trans- 
gressors are come to the full. Paul says that the delusions of the 
man of sin shall be sent as a punishment, because men believed 
not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness, where surely 
the same period, (i.e. that in which the sins of the people call 
for judgment,) is characterized by the rise of these two powers. 
Now St. John ascribes to each of them the same duration, and 
speaks of the time of their end as the same, and consequently, 
in his account, they must begin at the same time, in exact cor- 
respondence with each of the separate declarations of the two 
former writers.” 

As then, Mohammedanism commenced in the beginning of 
the seventh century, we are to look for the rise of the great 
western apostacy, commonly called Popery, about the same 
time. Accordingly we find, that on the death of Sabinia- 
nus, who succeeded Gregory, “ Boniface the Third ascendéd 
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the Papal throne, in the beginning of the year 606 ; and one of 
his first acts, an act which took place this very year, was to pro- 
cure from the tyrannical usurper Phocas, a grant of the title of 
Unrversat Bisnor anp Supreme Heap or THe Cuurcu; the 
identical title which Gregory, only a few years before, and that in 
the life time of Boniface himself, had stigmatized as a badge of the 
Precursor of Antichrist.” “From this year, then,” says Faber, 
“it seems natural to date the 1260 days; for when the Roman 
Bishop was appointed Supreme Head of the Church, and when 
all the churches were declared to be subject to him, in spirituals, 
the saints were undoubtedly delivered into his hand. Hither- 
to they had not been necessarily or universally subject to him ; 
henceforth his merciless tyranny armed the secular power 
against them, and pursued them with implacable animosity to 
the ends of the earth. I mean not indeed to say that he imme- 
diately began to exercise this unchristian authority, but now it 
certainly was that the saints were delivered into his hand, and 
placed under his control.” 

Here, then, we have concentrated, in the year 606, the follow- 
ing remarkable events denoting the public revelation of the man 
of sin, and the origin of an ecclesiastical usurpation in the visible 
church, viz: the public proclamation of the Bishop of Rome as 
Universal Bishop, and Supreme Head of the Church ; the rise 
of the Mohammedan delusion, and the radical corruption of the 
church by the introduction of image-worship. For, as Faber 
remarks, “In order, as it were, more decidedly to shew that, 
at this eventful era, the 1260 days commenced, and the Roman 
beast revived, scarcely a year elapsed from the establishment of 
this sacerdotal empire, when the very idolatry which had so 
lately been opposed by the zeal of Serenus, and censured by the 
piety of Gregory, was publicly authorized by the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff. The ancient Pantheon, formerly the general sink of all the 
abominations of Paganism, was now restored, though under a 
different name, to its original destination. The mediatory de- 
mons of corrupted Christianity, occupied the vacant places of 
the mediatory demons-of the Gentiles ; and instead of Jupiter 
and his kindred deities, the Virgin mother of Christ, and all his 
martyred saints, received the blind adoration of the revived ten- 
horned beast. The holy city was now trodden under foot of a 
new race of gentiles, differing from their pagan predecessors in 
name rather than in nature ; and the witnesses began to pro- 
phesy in sackcloth, during the long period of 1260 days, the 
same period, in short, as that during which the saints were given 
into the hand of the little horn.”—(See Rev. 11 : 2, 3.) 

From this time forward, therefore, we must consider the nom- 
inal Church of Rome as an apostate church, as renouncing the 
essential features of Christianity, and becoming in reality the 
avowed and implacable enemy of al] the true followers of Christ. 
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And this is not empty declamation, or unfounded assertion. Let 
the history of subsequent centuries, for the space of more than 
twelve hundred years, bear witness. Let every reader examine 
the subject carefully and candidly, and if he does ‘not find evi- 
dence to satisfy his mind that the Roman church is now, and 
has been for twelve centuries, a mere modified form of Pagan- 
ism, an apostate church from the whole Christian faith, then 
we confess that our powers of perceiving truth wholly fail or 
deceive us. We do not mean by this, that the Roman church 
does not, in theory, admit some speculative truths ; for even Pa- 
gans did this, but we mean that their system, taken as a whole, 
is radically corrupt and anti-christian, that it needs nothing but 
the universal prevalence of this system to render all true reli- 
gion in the world extinct ; and therefore that whatever of truth 
this system contains in speculation, it is held in unrighteousness, 
and practically perverted. 


This will appear to be the true state of the case from all au- 
thentic testimony. With this general view, we now resume the 
chain of historical narration, and propose to continue it until we 
have a comprehensive view of the rise are progress of this Great 
Apostacy. 


«The Roman Pontiff,” says Mosheim, (p. 511,) “used every 
means to maintain and enlarge the power and dignity which 
they had detained ; yet the history of this period affords many 
proofs, not only that emperors and kings, but that nations also, 
resisted these attempts. The ancient Britons, and Scots, 
could not be moved for a long time, either by the threats or 
promises of the papal legates, to subject themselves to the Ro- 
man decrees and laws, as 1s abundantly testified by Bede. These 
facts fully contradict the testimony of Baronius above stated, 
that Phocas conferred the title of Universal Bishop upon Boni- 
face the Third, as his right. But, if this were the case, how 
came this right of the Roman bishop to be acknowledged, only 
so faras he had power to enforce it? Surely, if such a right had 
existed from the days of the Apostles, somebody must have 
known it, and it would not have come forward solely under the 
auspices of superior power. If sucha divine right had existed 
from the beginning, why do we hear nothing about the Univer- 
sal Bishop of Rome and the Supreme Head of the Church, until 
more than six hundred years of the Christian church had elaps- 
ed; and until an execrable tyrant could be found, a murderer 
and usurper, like Phocas, to proclaim this divine right of his ho- 
liness the Pope of Rome? And even then, why do we find the 
most consciencious and virtuous among men, still resisting this 
pretension to the very extent of their power? In a word, it is 
past all question that the Roman Pontiff gained his power by 
tampering with the secular authorities, and by an alliance with 
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tyrants. And the success of the Roman see has always been 
in proportion to the secular power which it could control.” 

With the increase of power, the Roman see was also marked 
with the increase of internal corruption. Thus, says Mosheim, 
(p. 515,) “That the bishops of inferior rank, and all who were 
entrusted with sacred offices, as well as those in the monasteries, 
as those without, lived in the practice of many enormities, is ex- 
pressly admitted, by every writer of any note in this century. 
Every where simony, avarice, pious frauds, intolerable pride, 
insolence to the people at large, and even vices worse than these, 
might be seen reigning in the places consecrated: to holiness and 
virtue. Between the monks and the bishops, many pertinacious 
quarrels existed in different places. For the latter laid their 
greedy hands on the rich possessions of the monks, that they 
might support their own luxury. And the monks, feeling this 
very sensibly, first applied to the emperors and kings, but not 
finding their protection adequate, resorted to the Roman Pontiff. 
He therefore readily took them under his protection, and gradu- 
ally exempted them from the jurisdiction of the bishops. The 
monks in return defended the interests of the Pontiff,as their own, 
and they recommended him as a sort of god to the ignorant mul- 
titude, over whom their reputed sanctity gave them great influ- 
ence. That these exemptions of the monks were the cause of 
many of their vices and disorders, is admitted by many of the 
best writers. In the mean time, the monks, from the favor of the 
Pontiffs, and the display of fictitious piety, were every where 
making surprising progress, especially among the Latins. Pa- 
rents eagerly consecrated their children to God, with good por- 
tions of their property made over to the monasteries ; that is to 
say, they devoted them to what was esteemed the highest bliss 
on earth, a life of solitude. Those, who had spent their lives in 
guilty deeds, hoped to expiate their crimes by conferring the 
greater part of their property on some company of monks. And 
immense numbers, impelled by superstition, robbed their heirs 
of their richest possessions, in order to render God propitious to 
them, through the prayers of the monks.” 

Such is the view which authentic history gives us of the Ro- 
man Church in the seventh century. 

The history of the eighth century opens with the following 
humiliating testimony, respecting the nominal representatives 
of the Christian church. “That those, who in this age, had the 
care of the church, both in the East and the West, were of very 
corrupt morals, is abundantly testified. The Oriental bishops 
and doctors wasted their lives in various controversies and quar- 
rels, and disregarding the cause of religion and piety, they dis- 
quieted the state with their senseless clamors and seditions. Nor 
did they hesitate to imbrue their hands in the blood of their dis- 
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senting brethren. Those in the West, (i. e. the Roman church,) 
who pretended to be luminaries, gave themselves up wholly to 
yarious kinds of profligacy, to gluttony, to hunting, to lust, to 
sensuality, and to war. Nor could they in any way be reclaim- 
ed, although Carloman, Pipin, and especially Charlemagne en- 
acted various laws against their vices.” 

One historian, viz: Harduin, vol. ili. p. 1919, as cited in a 
note to Murdock’s translation of Mosheim, relates that “ severe 
laws were enacted under Carloman, in which the clergy were 
forbidden to bear arms in war, and to practice hunting; and that 
severe laws were also enacted against the lewdness of the cler- 
gy, monks, and nuns. Among the Capitularia of Charlemagne, 
cited by Harduin, are laws against clergymen’s loaning money 
for twelve per cent. interest, against their haunting taverns, 
against their practicing magic, against their receiving bribes to 
ordain improper persons. Bishops, abbots, and abbotesses are 
forbidden to keep packs of hounds, or hawks and falcons. Laws 
were also enacted against clerical drunkenness, concubinage, 
tavern haunting, and profane swearing.” 

. Such in the eighth century was the internal and general state 
of the Roman church, which arrogantly styles herself the Holy 
Mother Church, and pretends, that out of her pale, there is no 
_ salvation. But who, in his senses, would not much sooner risk 
his salvation out of such a church, than in it ?But after all this 
gross pollution, this shameless abandonment of all moral princi- 
ple, the Roman clergy, with his holiness the Pope at their head, 
contrived to maintain their ascendency over the minds of the 
people. This they did by keeping the people in profound igno- 
rance, and holding them spell-bound by a superstitious awe. For, 
says the historian, “ Although these vices of the persons who ought 
to have been examples to others, were exceedingly offensive to 
all, and gave occasion for various complaints ; yet they did not 
prevent the persons defiled with them, from bemg every where 
held in the highest honor, and being adored as a sort of deities 
by the vulgar. The veneration and submission paid to bishops 
and to all the clergy, was, however, far greater in the West 
than in the East.” And, continues the narrator, “'To the hon- 
ors and prerogatives, enjoyed by the bishops and priests, with 
_ the concurrence of the people in the West, were added, during 
this period, immense wealth and riches. The churches, monas- 
teries, and bishops, had before been well supplied with goods 
and revenues ; but in this century, there arose a new and most 
convenient way of acquiring for them greater riches, and of am- 
plifying them forever. Suddenly, by whose instigation is not 
known, the idea became universally prevalent, that the punish- 
ment of sin, which God threatens to inflict, may be bought off, 
by liberal gifts to God, to the saints, to the temples, and to the 
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ministers of God, and of glorified saints. ‘This opinion being 
every where admitted, the rich and prosperous, whose lives were 
now most flagicious, conferred their wealth, which they had re- 
ceived by inheritance, or wrested from others by violence and 
war, according to the customs of the age; upon the glorified 
saints, their ministers and the guardians of their temples ; most 
bountifully for religious uses, in order to avoid the very irk- 
some penances which were enjoined upon them by the priests ; 
such as long and severe fasts, tortures of the body, frequent and 
long continued prayers, pilgrimages to the tombs of the saints. 
‘These were the penances imposed by the priests, upon those that 
confessed to them their sins; and they would be the most irk- 
some to such as had spent their lives without restraint, amidst 
pleasures and indulgences, and who wished to continue to live 
in the same way. Hence, the opulent most eagerly embraced 
the new method of shunning, by the sacrifice of a part of their 
estates, penalties so irksome. And by these means they were 
represented as secure from the evils which threatened them be- 
yond the grave. This was the principal source of those im- 
mense treasures, which, from this century onward through all 
the subsequent ages, flowed in upon the clergy, the churches, 
and the monasteries. The gifts, moreover, by which the prin- 
ces especially, and the noblemen endeavored to satisfy the 
priests, and to expiate their past sins, were not merely private 
possessions, which common citizens might own, and with which 
the churches and monasteries had often before been endowed ; 
but they were public property, or such as may properly belong 
only to princes and to nations, royal domains, (or regalia,) as 
they were called. For the emperors, kings, and princes, trans- 
ferred to bishops, to churches, and to monasteries, whole pro- 
vinces, cities, and castles, with all the rights of sovereignty over 
them. Thus the persons whose business it was to teach con- 
tempt of the world, both by precept and example, unexpectedly 
became dukes, counts, marquesses, judges, legislators, and sove- 
reign lords, and not only administered justice to citizens, but 
even marched out to war, at the head of their own armies. And 
this was the origin of those great calamities, which afterwards 
afflicted Europe, the lamentable wars and contests about inves- 
tures and regalia.” And, continues the historian, “'This great 
agerandizement of clergymen, in the countries of Europe, com- 
menced with their head the Roman Pontiff, and thence extended 
to inferior bishops, priests, and fraternities of monks.” 
“A striking example of the immense authority of the Pontiff 
in this age is found in the history of the French nation. _Pipin, 
the vice-roy, or major-domus of Childeric, king of the Francs, 
and who already possessed the entire powers of the king, form- 
ed the design of divesting his sovereign of the title and honors 
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of royalty ; and the French nobles, being assembled in council, 
in the year 751, to deliberate on the subject, demanded that first 
of all, the Pontiff of Rome should be consulted, whether it would 
be lawful and right to do as Pipin proposed. Pipin therefore 
dispatched messengers to Zacharias, who then presided over the 
church at Rome, with this inquiry ; whether a valiant and war- 
like nation might not dethrone an indolent and incompetent 
king, and substitute in his place one more worthy, and who had 
already done great service to the nation, without breaking the 
divine law ? Zacharias, at that time needed the assistance of 
Pipin, and the Francs against the Greeks and Lombards, who 
were troublesome to him ; and he answered the question accor- 
ding to the wishes of those who consulted him. This response 
being known in France, no one resisted ; the unhappy Childeric 
was divested of his royal dignity, and Pipin mounted the throne 
of hisking and lord. Let the friends of the Roman Pontiff con- 
sider how they can justify this decision of the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ, which is so repugnant to the commands of the Saviour. 
Stephen II., the successor of Zacharias in the see of Rome, took 
a journey to France, A. D. 754, where he not only confirmed 
what was done by his predecessor, but freed Pipin, who had now 
reigned three years, from his oath of allegiance to his sovereign, 
and crowned him, together with his wife, and two sons. 

“This attention paid by the Roman Pontiffs to the Francs, 
was of great advantage to the church over which they presided. 
For, when the Lombards had become masters of the Grecian 
provinces in Italy, generally called the Exarchate of Ravenna, 
they also proceeded to threaten Rome itself. In this extremity, 
Stephen had recourse to Pipin and the Francs. In the year 
754, Pipin marched an army into Italy, and induced the king of 
the Lombards to engage to restore the provinces which he had 
taken. But the king of the Lombards having violated his en- 
gagement, Pipin the next year marched his army again into Ita- 
ly, and compelled the Lombard king to keep his promise. .The 
provinces being restored, Pipin bestowed them on the see of 
Rome. And, after the death of Pipin, his son Charlemagne made 
some additions to these grants. So that now the Bishop of Rome 
had become not only Universal Bishop, but also a temporal or 
secular Prince.” 

_ Thus we.see the Head of the Roman Church fully developed 
in the seventh and eighth centuries. This developement had 
been very gradual for the six first centuries. But when the 
power of the Roman empire was weakened by internal divisions 
and by external attacks, he that hindered was taken out of the 
way, and the Roman bishop, at the head of the visible church, 
came forward with very rapid strides, to the summit of his glo- 
ry and power. Now will any man say, that this bishop of Rome 
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had the least ground to style himself the successor of St. Peter, 
_ or the Head of the Church on earth? Is not the Bishop and the 
_ Church of Rome rather guilty of open apostacy in perverting 
_ the very principles of the Gospel, and in using all their sacerdo- 
tal influence to increase their worldly interest ? 
[T'o be continued. | 
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PsacaLTspDoRP. 


My Curistian Frienps :—Let me direct your attention this evening to the 
South part of the dark land of Africa. Imagine to yourselves an uninhabited 
spot, 250 miles eastward-of the Cape of Good Hope. Fertility is the character 
of the soil, and the general aspect of the place is lovely in the extreme. But 
man never sees it except when he chases the antelope through the thicket, or 
slowly winds his way in his ox-cart, (the only vehicle for travelling in that 
country,) over the craggy hills, and through the verdant vales of South Africa. 
As the seasons revolve, the flowers bloom and decay with no eye to admire 
them, and the wild fruit falls to the earth, the sport of the baboon or the ele= 
phant. By day all is the solemn stillness of the Sabbath—by night the groves 
resound with the growls of the tiger, and the cry of his victims. Such was 
Pacaltsdorp twenty years ago. 

- In 1613, a clergyman, deputed from an English Missionary Society, was 
passing by this spot. Here he was met by an African chief at the head sixty 
of his people. The Englishman saw no signs of hostility, as he expected ; 
their errand was a peaceful one. The forms of introduction soon over, the 
chief made known the request of his people. They listened with affecting ear- 
nestness to hear the arguments with which he backed his petition. . The bur- 
den of his entreaty was,‘Q! give us a missionary.’ The white man inquired, 
‘Why he wished for one ?? The answer was, ‘ That we may learn the same 
things as white people.’ ‘ What things are they?’ said Mr. C. Here the Af- 
rican confessed his ignorance, andthe anxious looks of the dark-minded audi- 
ence intimated that they feared a refusal to their request.—Mr. Campbell re- 
quested them to tarry till evening, and hear from the lips of one of their own 
countrymen, who would then arrive, the words of eternal life. They waited. 
Evening came. Cupido, the convert, in all the ardor of first love, laid before 
them the treasures of salvation. They hung with breathless attention upon 
his lips, and when the last words were uttered, they were one and all instant 
with loud voices, requesting of Mr. C. a teacher to tell them words whereby 
they might be saved. But still, so little discernment had they of spiritual 
things, that they could not yet answer the question, ‘ What do you wish to be 
taught ? 

Dung the conference, a singular figure entering the hut, attracted the white 
man’s attention. He had the form of a gray-haired, miserably looking negro, 
broken down under his many infirmities; a few rags only served him for a 
covering. He took his seat at once by the Englishman’s side, and kissed his 
hands with the most significant gestures. It was the language of nature, and 
easily interpreted by all present. It was far more expressive than if he had 
said, ‘O! how I rejoice that a missionary is coming among us.’ Mr. C., con- 
jecturing that he might be more enlightened than the rest, put the question to 
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him, ‘Do you know any thing about Jesus Christ ?? How affecting his answer, 
and how illustrative of the dark-mindedness that prevails in that dark land !— 
‘IT know no more about any thing than a beast!’ Every eye and ear were now 
directed to the man who had a few missionaries under his control, to learn 
whether a man would be sent to them. He at length gave an affirmative an- 
swer, and then what a burst of joy proéeeded from this little company ! what 
a variety of rapid and natural signs and gestures expressive of a joy that lan- 
guage cannot exhibit ! ’ ; 

Soon, the zealous missionary, Pacalt, was directed to this spot. The wan- 
dering tribe of Dikkop—that was the name of the chief—heretofore pitching 
their tents where plunder was most abundant, in hill or vale, now confined 
themselves here, and listened to the.words of life. In five short years Pacalt 
was called to his rest. But the place will bear his name in everlasting remem- 
brance. Let us omit noticing the incidents of the first six years, and look at 
their results. it 

In six years after his first visit Mr. C. was here again. Let us now visit 
this station with him, and mark the change. He arrived in the evening. Af- 
ter dismissing his oxen to find a pasture as they could, he chose his usual place 
of repose, his covered wagon. But no roaring of the beasts of prey, as for- 
merly, disturbed his midnight slumbers ; all was the stillness of a civilized land. 
He awoke with the sun, and from the entrance of his vehicle surveyed the 
territory. But what did he behold? Where was the forest that before sur- 
rounded him with its dark foliage ? It was all levelled. Where was the bare 
and uncultivated ground, as formerly ? It was all under good cultivation, and, 
as if by enchantment, a delightful village had sprung up to views There met 
his eye two long streets, adorned with square-built houses on each side, and to 
each one was attached a convenient garden surrounded by a tidy fence. What 
a contrast to the huts they inhabited but six years previous ! These were made 
by digging a circular hole to the depth of three feet, and then covering it with 
thatch, three feet in height, in the shape of a bee hive—there would they, like 
swine, enjoy themselves amid an abundance of dirt and vermin. 

I approached one of these houses, says Mr. C., and found a Hottentot stand- 
ing in his door, dressed like a European, (formerly a dirty sheepskin around 
the loins was their only clothing.) He received me with a smile, and exclaim- 
ed, ‘ This house is mine, and all that garden of vegetables and fruits!’ There 
I observed fig, peach, and appricot trees, decked with their delightful blossoms. 
The morning table, it is likely, was preparing with its frugal repast, becoming 
people of a cizilized and Christianized land; though our traveller says not that 
he saw it. Once these tribes made their scanty repast upon such articles of 
fare as roots, and mice, and snakes, ~ I then crossed the street, continues Mr. C., 
and sought the house of a person named Old Simeon. I found him sitting 
alone in his mansion, deaf and blind with age. When my name was mention- 
ed, he instantly arose, embraced me with both his hands, and while streams of 
tears ran down his sable cheeks, thus vented the feelings of his heart : ‘I have 
done with the world now ; I have done with the world now. Iam waiting 
till Jesus Christ says to me, come; Iam just waiting till Jesus Christ says to 
me, come !’—How much is this like the ‘ Now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace,’ of him of old, in the temple !—But mark, my friends, the transform- 
ing power of the Gospel! This is the very man who sat by the white man’s 
side in the conference in such a sorry plight, and said that he ‘knew no more 
about any thing than a beast.’ 

Glance at the history of this man, and you see still more evidently the hand 
of God. When young, he was the leader in every kind of iniquity. His oc- 
cupation was that of an elephant and buffalo hunter, and often his pursuit led 
him into the very jaws of death. At one time he fell under an elephant, who 
did his utmost to crush him to death, but was unable to succeed. At another, 
when engaging with a buffalo, the animal tossed him into the air several times 
and bruised him severely by the fall; then, hoping to complete the work, he 
fell down upon the poor African. At this time he barely escaped alive. A 
few years before his conversion, having, as was supposed, ceased to breathe, he 
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was in a short time after carried to his grave and interred, as is the custom in 
hot climates. But while the people were in the act of throwing the dirt upon 
- him, to their utter amazement, he revived, and soon recovered. Mr. Pacalt 
had preached only twice, before this aged sinner went home from the meeting 
rejoicing, and saying, ‘ that the Lord had raised him from the dead three times, 
that he might hear the word of God and believe in Jesus Christ, before he died= 
the fourth time.’ At his baptism, when the name of the just and devout Sime- 
on, who waited for the consolation of Israel, as this man was waiting for the 
deliverance of his countrymen, was given to him, the old man’s happiness was 
extreme. Heavenly joy so filled his heart, and animated his frame, that, though 
90 years of age, he seemed as lively as a youth. 


‘ Now,’ says he, continuing in this strain of pious feeling, ‘Iam willing to 
die. Yes, I would rather die than live, that I may go and live forever with my 
Saviour. Formerly I was afraid to die—Oh, yes, the thought of it made me 
tremble. Now I am too old to do any thing here on carth, in doing good to 
my fellow Hottentots. I served the devil 80 years, and was ready to go to ey- 
erlasting fire, but though a black Hottentot, through infinite mercy, I shall go 
to everlasting happiness. Wonderful ‘love! Wonderful grace! Astonishing 
mercy 


Turn again to Mr. C., as he was making a survey of Pacaltsdorp. He cast 
his eye beyond the houses, and a wall of sufficient height and thickness sur- 
rounded the whole settlement, and afforded them protection. Beyond this were 
‘the fields of rice and grain in good keeping, proving that here at least the old 
proverb, ‘as indolent as a Hottentot,’ had been shown untrue. Our traveller 
came to the church. It was a neat place of worship, capable of seating 200 
auditors. ‘On the Sabbath,’ says he, ‘it delighted me to see the females neat- 
ly clothed, and the men in European dresses, with their Bibles under their 
arms, directing their steps to the house of God. They took their places on ° 
well arranged seats, and not on the ground as formerly, and sung the high 
praises of our God with solemnity and harmony. With the little band of 45 
believers I enjoyed several precious seasons of communion. With the attentive 
congregation I worshipped, and it was a heaven in that land of spiritual deso- 
lation and moral death. On the week I found a school of 70 children under 
the pious training of one who was actually a young savage a few years before.’ 


On a subsequent occasion, some visiters from England, in a tour of inspec- 
tion, arrived here. On their appearance in the congregation, one of the Afri- 
can church arose, and in a very respectful manner, thus addressed them: ‘T 
thank God for putting it into the heart of England’s king to pity us; and I 
thank the great gentlemen for coming so far to visit us.’ He was followed by 
several, and then by the whole male part of the assembly collectively. When the 
men sat down, the women arose and expressed their thanks in appropriate lan- 
guage. It was ascene highly gratifying to these friends of missions. This 
station, so interesting in its origin, is, we believe, still blessed of the Most High. 
The population has increased to 460, and there are at present four schools 
taught in this little settlement. 


Two inferences suggest themselves : 


1. The Lord will open the way, if his children are ready to enter on the 
work of the world’s conversion. Here was an effort made to find where mis- 
sionaries were needed. The God of missions brought a tribe at once into the 
path of the explorer. So if the churches of Christendom were ready to send 
out men and means sufficient, no doubt He, in whose hands are the hearts of 
all, would so dispose those hearts, and so order the affairs of the world, that 
these men and means would be blessed to the desired object. He is already 
far ahead of his people in this matter—wide are the openings in Heathen lands, 
but his own dear people are too reluctant to observe and follow out the indica- 
tions of his will, as it respects the heathen. 
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2. Mark the gratitude of converted Pagans. Could we have an expression 


of. their sentiments from all the 500 mission stations in the world it would be , 


no less strong than from this one. My fellow Christian, you will meet these 
happy Heathen-Christians in heaven, if not on earth, to thank you and to bless 
you for your exertions. Suppose you have made no exertions, will you not 
be ashamed and confounded, and blush fo think that you have no part of their 
thanks,—no title to their grateful acknowledgments ? GC. 


INSTALLATIONS. 


On the 12th of June, the Rev. C. S. Henry, late of Greenfield, Mass., was 
installed colleague pastor, with Rev. Dr. Perkins, of West Hartford. Introduc- 
tory prayer, by Rev. Mr. Brace, of Newington; sermon, from 1 Cor. 2: 1—5, 
by Rey. Mr. Perkins, of Amherst, Mass., son of the senior pastor ; installing 
prayer, by Rev. Dr. Porter, of Farmington ; charge, by Rev. Dr. Perkins ; 
right hand of fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Bushnell, of the North Church in Hart- 
ford ; and concluding prayer, by the Rev. Dr. Hawes, of the Centre Church. 
The exercises were appropriate and impressive, and the circumstances of the 
occasion contributed to deepen their interest. Dr. Perkins has been pastor of 
that people more than 60 years ; and now in his old age, while retaining their 
respect and affection, he has the happiness to welcome to a share in his labors, 
a colleague who has the confidence of himself and of his charge. During the 
whole time of Dr. Perkins’ ministry, there has not been a council or consocia- 
tion called to settle any difficulties in the church, or between the people and 
the pastor. There have been during that period nine revivals. 


On Thursday, the 6th of June, the Rev. Purto Jupson was installed over 
the Congregational Church and Society of Hanover, in Lisbon. The intro- 
ductory prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Sprague, of Hampton; sermon, by 
Rev. Mr. Everest, of Norwich; installing prayer, by Rev. Mr. King, of West- 
minster ; charge, by Rev. Dr. Nott, of Franklin ; right hand of fellowship, by 


Rev. Mr. Nelson, of Lisbon ; and the concluding prayer, by Rev. Mr. Fisher, 
of Scotland. 


ORDINATION. 


On Wednesday, the 22d of May, the Rev. Horace BusHnevu was ordained 
pastor of the North Congregational Church and Society in Hartford. Intro- 
ductory prayer, by Rey. Mr. Walton, of the Free Church in Hartford ; sermon, 
from 1 Cor. 1:18, by Rev. Dr. Skinner, Professor in the Theological Seminary 
at Andover; consecrating prayer, by Rev. Dr. Perkins, of West Hartford ; 
Charge, by Rev. Dr. Hawes, of the Centre Church ; right hand of fellowship, 
by Rev. Mr. Vanarsdalen, of the South Church ; and concluding prayer, by 
Rev. Mr. Rowland, of Windsor. ; 


TO OUR READERS. 


The Doctrinal discussions and Sermon, in this number, have taken up more 
pages than we calculated, and have consequently excluded several articles pre- 
pared for our Miscellaneous department. We shall endeavor to restore the due 
proportion in the following numbers, as it is our intention to occupy more space 
than heretofore with miscellany. At the same time, our readers will bear in 
mind, that the main object of this publication is, not to be a vehicle for news, 
or mere miscellany, but to discuss and defend the great leading doctrines of the 
Gospel, handed down to us from our fathers. Our main object must of course 
be paramount to every other. And if we cannot be sustained in this course, 
we shall relinquish the enterprise ; for our impression is, that there is already 
a redundancy of Vewspapers and Miscellaneous works in the community 
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DOCTRINAL. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
TOTAL DEPRAVITY. 


Tue Scriptural doctrine that mankind are totally depraved is 
not unfrequently denied, in consequence of misapprehension 
concerning its import. The phrase, total depravity, is differ- 
ently understood by different minds, and with this difference of 
meaning in their reasonings on the subject, they come to different 
conclusions. That the reader may better understand the state- 
ments and illustrations of the truth, designed to be given in this 
essay, it may be proper to obviate and remove, in the first place, 
a few common mistakes in regard to the import of terms. 

Some, who readily admit that mankind are sinners, are far 
from allowing that they are totally depraved: for they suppose, 
that if they are totally depraved, they are as bad as they can be, 
and also, that they are all equally great sinners. Now both 
these suppositions are contrary to fact as evinced in the progress 
of the lives of individuals, and as ascertained in the moral dif- 
ferences in their characters. ‘The entire moral depravity of 
each one is, in our view, consistent with increase of sin in the 
wrong exercise of each one’s accountable agency, and also is 
consistent with differences in the degrees of guilt in individuals 
in the course of life, according to their improvement or abuse of 
privileges. 

Others are stumbled at the doctrine of total depravity, be- 
cause they extend it to the powers of moral agency. ‘They 
suppose, that if men are totally corrupt, that they have no pow- 
er to do right, and of course, that if this doctrine be true, it de- 
stroys moral agency. But by total depravity it is not meant 
that the powers of moral agency are destroyed ;—this depravi- 
ity appertains to men as accountable moral beings, whose phy- 
sical-or natural faculties are not impaired nor destroyed. They 
are accountable agents, notwithstanding they are totally deprav- 
ed, and they are not to be viewed as having lost by their de- 
pravity any one essential power of moral agency. They have 
all the essential faculties of moral beings which Adam had be- 
fore he fell, and in the possession of these they are individually 
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accountable to God, and bound to obey his laws in their fallen, 
depraved state. 

‘ Again: Others are stumbled at the doctrine, because they 
suppose, that if men are totally depraved, there can be nothing 
_good in them. This supposition also originates in mistake, be- 
cause total depravity does not destroy the natural affections, 
nor the natural amiableness of men’s tempers. We find men 
possessed of natural and social affections,—we see them affect- 
ed by scenes of distress, and ready often to relieve the wants 
and sufferings of others, yet the natural affections and the amia- 
ble natural qualities discovered in them, do not necessarily imply 
the existence of holiness in their hearts. ‘Though these are all 
desirable, and good in their influence, still in the exercise of 
these, as individuals, men may be totally selfish and destitute of 
love to God in the governing disposition of their souls. 

' Again: The phrase total depravity offends others, because 
they consider it as inconsistent with the visible morality of the 
conduct of many men. The outward conduct of men is many 
times commendable in its appearance, and good in its influence 
in society. Under the influence of education, the laws of the 
land, public sentiment and institutions of religion, men are in va- 
rious ways restrained in their lives to a decent outward morali- 
ty. At the same time, this morality is not incompatible with the 
supposition, that they are totally depraved, and that all their 
motives originate in supreme self-love or devotedness to their 
own happiness in this world. It does not necessarily imply love 
to God, nor desire to honor and glorify him. The doctrine of 
total depravity, when freed from misapprehension, commends 
itself to the conviction of every candid mind. Depravity, in this 
connexion, has respect to the state of the heart in man, in his re- 
lation to God, and fellow-beings. Total depravity, as applied to 
the race of man, and to every individual of the race, comprises 
the moral qualities of the heart and denotes entire estrangement 
of the moral affections from God, the corruption of the whole 
moral nature of the soul, so that there is no love to God in the 
soul, no complacency in his holy and_ perfect character,—no 
choice of him as the all-sufficient good,—but a turning away 
_ from God, an aversion to him and to his claims. According to 
this view of the subject, total depravity denotes something more 
than destitution of holiness ; it denotes supreme self-love as the 
predominant disposition of the soul, manifesting itself in opposi- 
tion to God and his claims, and subjecting the soul to his dis- 
pleasure in all its acts of choice. It is the corruption of the mo- 
ral nature of man in his accountable existence, so that as totally 
petit os e. nae pe and ruined condition, lying under the 

p re. 1 condemned by his holy and unchangeable 

law. This is the condition of the whole family of man,—a world 
of moral beings is in ruin. 
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_ The proof in confirmation of this truth is derived from the Bi- 
ble directly, and indirectly from other sources. 


{n exhibiting the Scriptural evidence on this subject, I allege, 


1. The mission and atonement of Christ. ‘That God viewed 
_ the race of man in this ruined condition, totally depraved and 
utterly lost in themselves, is evident from what he has done for 
their salvation in the gift of his Son. While he beheld a world 
in ruin, he felt compassion, and in the mission of his well-belov- 
ed Son revealed a Saviour: “ for God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life, for God sent not his. 
Son into the world to condemn the world, but that the world 
through him might be saved.” The total depravity of the race 
of man was the occasion which brought the Lord Jesus down 
from heaven, to provide a way and terms of salvation. Hence 
the Apostle John affirms ; “In this was manifested the love of 
God toward us, because that God sent his only begotten Son 
into the world, that we might live through him: herein is love, 
not that we loved God, but that he loved us and sent his Son to 
be the propitiation for our sins. And we have seen and do tes- 
tify that the Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world.” 
Now what more convincing proof of the lost condition of the 
world can be asked than is furnished in the gift of the Son of 
God to be the Saviour of the world? This is termed by the 
Apostle Paul—“ God’s unspeakable gift,—he spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all:—God sent not forth his 
Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem them 
that were under the law.” The same truth further appears 
from what Christ saith of himself; “ the Son of man cometh not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister and to give his life a ran- 
som for many,”—Matt. 20: 28. “For the Son of man is come 
to save that which was lost,”——Matt. 18: 11. Christ came into 
the world in the character of a Saviour, qualified to do and to 
suffer all that was requisite in atoning for the sins of man :—he 
became man, was subject to the holy law, and maintained sinless 
obedience unto death, and actually died as an atoning sacrifice 
for the sins of men, the just for the unjust, thereby providing a 
way for their rescue from sin and from hell. What proof is 
there in all this, that mankind were in a totally lost condition ? 
Can we suppose that God would have given his well beloved 
Son, or that the Son would have consented to come into the 
world in the character of a Saviour, to suffer and die for the sal- 
vation of men, had they not been in a state of condemnation 
and death? Saith the Apostle Paul— the love of Christ con- 
straineth us, because we thus judge, that if one died for all then 
were all dead,”—2 Cor. 5: 14. 
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2. Explicit declarations of the word of God. 

These are in accordance with the provision God has made for 
the salvation of men. Before the flood, it is written of the race 
of man, that “ God saw the wickedness of man was great in the 
earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart 
was only evil continually,—and the earth was filled with vio- 
lence. And God looked upon the earth and behold it was cor- 
rupt ; for all flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth,”—Gen. 
6: 5,12. And this is given as a reason why God brought the 
flood of waters to destroy all flesh, with exception of Noah and 
his family. Still after the flood, the same moral depravity 1s as- 
_ cribed to the race, as before the flood ; when God promised that 
he would not again curse the ground any more, for man’s sake, 
it is added, “ for the imagination of man’s heart is evil from his 
youth,”—Gen. 8: 21. Saith the Psalmist, “The Lord looked 
down from heaven upon the children of men, to see if there were 
any that did understand and seek God.” In this passage God is 
represented as taking a survey of the family of man in their fal- 
len state, to see if any were holy and seeking to do those things 
which would be pleasing to him. This survey is evidently sup- 
posed of them in their natural state, not as reconciled by Christ, 
under the Gospel, but as in revolt from God and in perishing 
need of the grace of the Gospel. The fact is stated, as ascer- 
tained to be, that “they are all gone aside, they are altogether 
become filthy: there is none that doeth good, no not one.” 
This is the plain Scriptural statement of the doctrine, that man- 
kind are totally depraved. It is not said that a part “ have gone 
aside,”* that “some have become filthy’—the phraseology em- 
braces every individual, they are all in this condition,—Ps. 14: 
23. Declarations are interspersed.on almost every page of the 
Bible which imply the same truth, which is directly taught in 
such as the following: “There is not a just man on the earth, 
that doth good and sinneth not.”—* Who can say, I have made 
my heart clean, I am pure from my sin? What is man that he 
should be clean, and he which is born of a.woman, that he should 
be righteous? Foolishness is bound up in the heart of a child ! 
In many things we all offend, for there is no man that sinneth 
not ; all are gone aside, there is none righteous, there is none 
that understandeth, there is none that seeketh after God, they 
are together become unprofitable. Therefore by the deeds of 
the law shall no flesh be justified,—the Scripture hath concluded 
all under sin.” Such declarations prove the totally lost condi- 
tion of the race of man, as explicitly as language can do it.— 
These might be greatly extended. The moral nature of man as 
depraved, is also taught in passages like the following: « That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh,—the carnal mind js enmity 
against God, not subject to his law, neither indeed can be ; so 
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then they that are in the flesh cannot please God. The natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God. \ This is the 
condemnation, that light is come into the world, and men loved 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds were evil.” 

3. Further proof on this subject is derived from the fact, that - 
a moral change in men is requisite to their salvation. 

This change is called regeneration ; its necessity is taught in 
various ways,—explicitly by Christ, when he said, “ except a 
man be born again he cannot see the kingdom of God. Marvel 
not that I said unto thee ye must be born again,—that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit.” The necessity of this change arises 
from the corruption of man’s moral nature ; it is implied.in re- 
pentance and faith in Christ, and the subjects of true repentance 
and of saving faith are described as having undergone a change 
of moral nature. “If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature, 
old things are passed away, behold all things are become new.” 
“In Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor 
uncircumcision, but a new creature. We are his workmanship, 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works,—our old man is cru- 
cified with him, that the-body of sin might be destroyed ;—they 
that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh with its affections and 
lusts.” Thus believers are described as changed in their moral 
characters. What then is their state antecedently to this change, 
but a state of sin and death ?—a state of alienation from God, in 
which they, like all the rest of the family of man, are children of 
wrath, because children of disobedience. 

4. That this is the real condition of the whole race may be in- 
ferred also, from what the Scriptures teach of the impossibility 
of salvation, except by Christ. 

When Christ commissioned the Gospel ministry, he said to his 
ministering servants, “Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature,—he that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall be damned,”— 
Mark 16: 15, 16. And of Christ as the Saviour of men it is re- 
corded: “neither is there salvation in any other, for there is 
none other name under heaven given among men whereby we 
must be saved,”—Acts 4: 12. God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them ; 
and ministers -of Christ are his ambassadors, praying their fellow 
men to be reconciled to God, and beseeching them not to re- 
ceive the grace of God in vain. But they who remain in diso- 
bedience, who reject Christ and are not renewed to repentance 
are still in condemnation, excluded from all prospect of salva- 
tion, except by speedy repentance and reconciliation to God in 
Christ. The threatenings of the Bible are out against them, and 
are sure indications, that their state is a state of condemnation, — 
in which, if they remain, they must perish everlastingly. “ The 
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wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men, who hold the truth in unrighteous- 
ness.” —* He that believeth not is condemned already.” And 
all unbelievers, who shall continue to live in rejection of Christ 
and die in their sins, are represented as under condemnation in 
the judgment of the great day. It is then manifest that God re- 
gards all the race as lost, and as without a possibility of salvation, 
provided they do not become reconciled to him, and are not 
made partakers in the redemption, that is in Christ Jesus. 

5. The testimony and experience of renewed men confirm 
this truth. 

The testimony of saints in regard to the depravity of their 
own moral natures is very full. This testimony goes to estab- 
lish the moral depravity of human nature in. this manner: Before 
regeneration, saints had the same moral nature with other men. 
As the hopeful subjects of a moral change, they have been 
brought to see what their moral natures were, and as renewed 
they find much remaining sin, over which they lament, and in 
view of which, they feel and acknowledge their need of the con- 
tinued influence of the Spirit of God. Saith the Psalmist—* be- 
hold I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother con- 
ceive me.” Saith Job, “ behold Iam vile, what shall I answer 
thee ; I will lay mine hand upon my mouth.” And Paul testifi- 
eth thus: “I know that in me, that is in my flesh, dwelleth no 
good thing ;” and in writing to the Ephesian believers, he saith, 
“ And you hath he quickened, who were dead in trespasses and 
sins, wherein in time past ye walked according to the course of 
this world, according to the prince of the power of the air, the 
spirit that now worketh in the children of disobedience ; among 
_whom also we all had our conversation in times past, fulfilling 

the desires of the flesh and of the mind, and were by nature 
children of wrath even as others.” This account of believers 
implies, that by nature they were like the rest of the family of 
man, in a lost and ruined state. Indeed, all the saints, whose 
experience is brought to view in the Bible, were made sensible 
of their own depravity by nature, and they agree in testimony, 
that a change has been wrought in them, and that their salvation 
is to be effected through Christ, and will be of grace to them 
from first to last. 

In a word, the whole scheme of the Gospel carries on the 
face of it this truth, that it is a provision for lost beings, and all 
that is said to and of the race of man in the Scriptures, is in ac- 
cordance with this truth. The total depravity of man is, then, 
a fundamental truth in the religion of the Bible. 

[To be continued. | 
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A Dissrrratron on Native Depravity, by Gardiner Spring, D. D., Pastor 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church in the city of New York. Published by 
Jonathan Leavitt, 182 Broadway, 1833. 


(Continued from p. 45.) 


The spread of error is often abetted by powerful causes. We 
purpose not, on this point, to go into detail, but barely allude to 
one cause which is as insidious and wide-spread in its action, as 
any other. We refer to the “liberties which modern critics 
have taken with the inspiration and exposition of the Bible.”— 
When its inspiration is admitted, reason and philosophy previ- 
ously establish its meaning, and then are employed “ to bend its 
stubborn dialect—to stop its mouth, or to lop off incorrigible pas- 
sages which cannot be made to compromise.” We wonder not 
that the inquiry is started: “ When shall an awful fear of God 
hold its torch over the sacred pages to illumine all inquiry, and 
to guide into all truth?” We feel the force of this inquiry, in 
reference to the liberties of modern critics, and wish that it had 
been universally felt by good men for the past ten years. With- 
out any desire to circumscribe the limits of useful inquiry ; we 
answer, JVever, until modern criticism is divested of no small 
portion of its daring, reckless character. The fact is not to be 
disguised, that much which passes for sacred criticism, directly 
tends to undermine public confidence in the Bible, and throw the 
public mind into a state of protracted suspense on the question, 
whether the Bible has any well-defined, intelligent meaning. 
Men who have set themselves to do away Infidel and Arian ob- 
jections to the Bible, by the aid of philosophy, are trumpeted in 
every organ of error in the land. We have lying before us sev- 
eral publications of this character, in which the names and senti- 
ments of these men are quoted with an air of triumph, by no 
means creditable to their orthodoxy or prudence. They are 
claimed by the leading errorists of the day, as affording the sanc- 
tion of their names and influence, to error. We trust unjustly, 
and regret the unseemly alliance. But surely the fact should in- 
spire caution. It need not exist. The lines of truth and error 
have no such convergency, as its existence supposes. 

We have, with surprise, seen it asserted, that “ Dr. Hopkins, 
Dr. Dwight, Dr. Emmons, and Dr. Woods explicitly affirm what 
is contrary to. the statement of Dr. Spring, respecting the time 
when infants begin to sin.” Quotations introduced, to prove the 
affirmation, are only incidental expressions of those writers, and 
do not fairly exhibit their sentiments, as we shall show by direct 
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appeal. We have before averred that writers of this class are 
mal-treated, inasmuch as their views of the doctrine in question, 
are either greatly misrepresented, or but partially exhibited ; 
and we now proceed to prove it. 

Of President Edwards it is affirmed: “ He says, no conside- 
rable time passes, after men are capable of acting for themselves 
as subjects of God’s law, before they are guilty of sin, because 
if the time were considerable, it would deserve being taken no- 
tice of,” etc. This garbled extract is taken from a section of 
consecutive argument, in which President Edwards aims to 
prove that “the depravity of nature appears, by a propensity in 
all to sin, as soon as they are capable of it.” Nearly one whole 
volume of his works is devoted to prove the doctrine of original 
sin, as held by the Reformers, and the orthodox of his day, and 
to answer objections to that doctrine. The extract above set 
up as evincing the ground taken by President Edwards, evinces 
no such thing as is claimed. It 1s merely what he takes for 
granted, as the concession of an objector to the doctrine of Na- 
tive Depravity or Original Sin. 

“Tf any should object that this is an overstraining of things ; 
and that it supposes a greater niceness, and exactness than is ob- 
served in Scripture representations and expressions, to infer 
from these expressions; that all men sin immediately, as soon 
as ever they are capable of it. To this I would say, that I think 
the arguments used, are truly solid, and do really, and justly con- 
clude either that men are born guilty, and so are chargeable with 
sin before they come to act for themselves, or else commit sin 
immediately, without the least time intervening, after they are 
capable of understanding their obligation to God, and reflecting 
on themselves ; and that the Scripture clearly determines there 
zs not one such person in the world free from sin. But, whether 
this be a straining things up to too great an exactness or not ; 
yet, I suppose, none, (that do not entirely set aside the sense of 
such scriptures as have been mentioned, and deny those propo- 
sitions which Dr. Taylor [of Norwich, Eng.] himself allows to 
be contained in some of them,) will deny, they prove that no 
considerable time passes after men are capable of acting for them- 
selves, as the subjects of God’s law, before they are guilty of sin; 
because, if the time were considerable, it would be great enough 
to deserve being taken notice of, as an exception to such univer- 
sal propositions as, ‘In thy sight shall no man living be justified, 
&c. And if this be allowed, that men are so prone to sin that 
in fact all mankind do sin, as it were, immediately after they 
come to be capable of it, or fail not to sin, so soon, that no con- 
siderable time passes, before they run into transgression against 
God, it does not much alter the case, as to the present argu- 
ment. If the time of freedom from sin be so small as not to be 
worthy of notice, in the forensemtioned universal propositions of 
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Scripture, it is also so small,as not to be worthy of notice in 
the present argument.”—Works, vol. vi. p. 161.. The present 
argument of President Edwards is to “consider whether we 
have any evidence that the heart of man is naturally of a cor- 
rupt and evil disposition ;” or in other of his own words to prove 
“the innate sinful depravity of the heart.” The section from 
which the above extract is taken bears on the main argument. 
Inthe same section he says, “the reality and greatness of the 
depravity of man’s nature appears in this, that he has a prevail- 
mg propensity to be continually sinning against God.”—p. 162. 
“ Again, that sin which is remaining in the hearts of the best 
men on earth, makes it evident that man’s nature is corrupt as 
he comes into the world.” Our readers may see now, that Dr. 
Spring’s statement, so far from contradicting that of President 
Edwards, is one and the same with it. 

In the old Evangelical Magazine, for March, 1805, p. 343, the 
Editors say, ‘‘ We are made sinners, and exposed to condemna- 


- tion, by the disobedience of Adam, in this sense, that in conse- 


quence of his apostacy, we come into existence with. a sinful 
temper derived from him, and so are exposed to condemnation. 
Adam, by his disobedience, became wholly depraved. And all 
his posterity, by a divine constitution derive from their corrupt 
progenitor, an unholy, sinful temper, or come into the world sin- 
ning. ‘This is according to the universal course of Divine Pro- 
vidence, by which all creatures propagate their likeness. And 
as mankind come into existence unholy and sinful, so they are 
on account of this their personal sin, justly deserving of condem- 
nation and punishment. Thus according to the declarations of 
the Apostle—By one man’s disobedience many are made sin- 
ners ; and by the offence of one, judgment came upon all men 
unto condemnation. For it is by means of the apostacy of 
Adam that all mankind became sinful and condemned. _But still 
their own personal sin is the immediate cause, or ground of their 


guilt and condemnation.” 


The Editors of the Magazine in 1805, were 


Naruan Wis, D. D. Timotuy Dwienr, D. D. 
Joun Smautey, D. D. - Davin Exy, A. M. 
Jeremiayu Day, A. M. Natuan Srrona, D. D. 
Bensamin TroumeBwtt, D. D. Naruan Perkins, D. D. 
Levi Hart, D. D. Moses C. Wexcn, A. M. 
Samuet J. Minis, A. M. Zuputon Exy, A. M. 
Isaac Lewis, D. D. Apeu Fut, A. M. 
Exan Parsons, A. M. JoseruH Wasusourn, A. M. 


On what grounds is Dr. Spring represented as differing from the 

orthodox of New England? The old Magazine 1s a faithful in- 

dex of orthodoxy in New England for the time when it was 
Vou. II. 9 
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published, as its extensive patronage clearly proves ; the yearly 
profits of the work, falling into the Treasury of the Missionary 
Society of Connecticut, amounting to more than $2,000. In re- 
gard to the opinions of the conductors of that work, thus clear- 
ly expressed, what shift will be made? Shall their talents, or 
their erudition, or their piety, singly, or all together, be decried 
before the men of this generation? Or will the arrogators to 
themselves of these qualities, be content that the public shall 
know the real sentiments of these men, and their compeers, and 
judge of those sentiments for themselves ? 

Dr. Dwight says, that “as the world was changed in conse- 
quence of the transgression of Adam, and ofa Paradise, became 
a wilderness of thorns and briars : so in consequence of the same 
transgression the character of man was also changed, and instead 
of being immortal, virtuous, and happy, he became the subject of 
sin, suffering, and death. With respect to one of these consid- 
erations, viz: the mortality of mankind, the Apostle Paul ex- 
pressly asserts the doctrine: In or by means of Adam all die. 
As neither death nor any other suffering befals virtuous beings, 
this passage may be fairly considered, as a full confirmation of 
the doctrine at large. The doctrine is directly declared by Mo- 
ses, when he informs us that Adam begat a son in his own likeness. 
The meaning of the word likeness, that is, the meaning inten- 
tionally attached to it, by Moses, cannot, I think, be mistaken. 
In the first chapter of the same history, he introduces God as 
saying, Let us make man in our own image, after our likeness ; 
and subjoins, so God created man in his own image: in the im- 
age of God created he him. Ina former discourse, I have shown 
that the likeness or image, here mentioned, is the Moral image 
of God ; consisting especially in knowledge, righteousness, and 
true holiness ; as we are informed by St. Paul. After dwelling 
so particularly on the image of God in which Man was created, 
and on the fact that Man was created in this image ; it cannot, 
I think, be questioned, that Moses intended to inform us, that 
Seth was begotten in the moral likeness of Adam after his apos- 
tacy, and sustained from his birth, a moral character similar to 
that, which his two brothers, Cain and Abel, also sustained. 
This view of the subject appears plainly to have been adopted 
by Job, when he asks ; Whocan bring a clean thing out of an 
unclean ? Not one: by Bildad, when he asks; How then can 
man be justified with God, or how can he be clean that is born 
ofa woman? By David, when he says; Behold I was shapen 
in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me: and by St 
Paul, when he says ; As we have borne the image of the earthy 
(Adam,) so we shall bear the image of the heavenly (Adam.)— 
But if Seth, Cain, and Abel derived their corruption from the 
apostacy of their parents, then it is true, not only that their cor- 
ruption, but that of all mankind exists in consequence of that 
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apostacy. Accordingly, our Saviour declares universally, that 
that which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that that only which is 
born of the Spirit, or born again, is spirit. In this declaration he 
certainly teaches us, that the fleshly character is inseparably con- 
nected with the birth of man, it being an invariable attendant of 
that birth. In other words, every parent, as truly as Adam, be- 
gets children in his own moral likeness. It hardly needs to be 
observed, that the moral character denoted, in this observation 
of our Saviour, by the term flesh, is a corrupt character. The 
carnal or fleshly mind, says St. Paul, is enmity against God, not 
subject to his law, neither indeed can be; and again, To be car- 
nally or fleshly minded is death. In the original, the words in 
both passages, are Qpovane rs capues, the minding of the flesh; 
the exercise of our thoughts and affections, in that manner, which 
accords with the fleshly or native character. ‘Mankind, there- 
fore, according to the language of the Psalmist, are estranged 
from the womb, and go.astray as soon as they be born.’”—Vol. i. 
pp. 481—483. 

Now, what if Dr. Dwight does say, “ A great part of mankind 
die in infancy, before they are, or can be capable of moral action, 
in the usual meaning of that phrase?” Would not Dr. Spring, 
and every other orthodox divine, say the same ? Has he not said 
it? But what follows this assertion of Dr. Dwight, and the em- 
phatic particle, before? “Their death is attended with all the 
apparent suffering usually experienced by persons of riper age, 
and with such suffering, at least, as is plainly often mtense.— 
Their death is also an ordinance of God ; a dispensation of his 
immediate government. The language of this dispensation can- 
not, I think, be mistaken ; and its meaning cannot be that of ap- 
probation. It is also the language, literally, of the curse denoun- 
ced against our first parents, and the execution of that sentence, 
so far as this world is concerned. So St. Paul has directly de- 
clared ; Death has passed upon all men, for that all have sinned. 
The wages of sin is death.” Did Dr. Dwight understand infants 
as included in these declarations? If he did not, why does he 
apply them to those who die in infancy? If he did, he regarded 
infants as sinners in some sense, and wherein does Dr. Dwight 
differ from Dr. Spring? We do not wish, in this discussion, to 
be pointed to the merest quibbles of the metaphysician. If the 
difference in the main argument, and on the whole subject, ac- 
tually exist, it can be shown by irrefragable proof, and the 
[impugners] of Dr. Spring are bound to show it. 

But does Dr. Hopkins disagree with Dr. Spring? The’ fol- 
lowing sentence has been supposed to prove a disagreement. 
“ Here it is, at least, asserted that as soon as they begin to act, 
they sin, and though it cannot be precisely determined how soon 
this is, yet it hence appears,” etc. All the difficulty of Dr. Hop- 
kins in fixing the time when infants begin to sin, must have re- 
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lated to some period before birth, for he repeatedly asserts that 
they are sinners from birth. His words are these : “It seems 
proper, if not necessary, that if moral corruption be derived from 
Adam to his children, by a fixed law or constitution, it should 
take place from the beginning of their existence. If by their be- 
ing his children they become corrupt, they must, of consequence, 
be corrupt, as soon as they exist or become his children. If it 
were not so, it would not appear from fact that they became 
sinful by being the posterity of Adam, or that their moral cor- 
ruption was, by divine constitution, connected with his sin, by 
their being his children. Agreeable to this, the Scripture repre- 
sents all mankind as sinful from the beginning of their existence. 
‘ The imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth,’ that is, 
his infancy, from the beginning of his existence. David says of 
himself, ‘ Behold I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my 
mother conceive me.’ This must be as true of all mankind as 
David. ‘The wicked are estranged from the womb, they go- 
astray as soon as they be born, speaking lies.’ Here it is as- 
serted, at least, &c., yet it hence appears, that they are by na- 
ture, corrupt, and they begin to exist with that moral corruption, 
which is the same thing that appears, as soon as there is oppor- 
tunity, in visible action, in opposition to the rule of truth and 
duty, the divine law.” The words immediately following these 
are; ‘Their poison is like the poison of a serpent.’ The ser- 
pent is generated a poisonous creature. Poison is in his nature, 
from the beginning of his existence, and when he begins to bite, 
that is acted out, with which he was born. There appears to be 
evident reference to this in these words. The wicked are said 
to be estranged from the womb, to go astray speaking lies as 
soon as they be born: And in this respect their poison, their 
wickedness, is like the poison of a serpent. Soloman says,— 
‘Foolishness is bound up in the heart of a child.’ By folly and 
foolishness in his writings, he generally means sin, or moral cor- 
ruption: And certainly this is meant here, because he says, The 
rod of correction shall drive it from him. The rod of correc- 
tion can drive no other foolishness away, but that which is of a 
moral kind. The expression is very strong, and emphatical ; 
and asserts that sin has gotten fast hold, and is Jirmly fixed in the 
heart of a young child, and that this is true of every child which 
is born. How could the early native corruption of children be 
more fully expressed ?” 

“A child, an infant, as soon as he exists, may have moral cor- 
ruption or sin. As soon as he has any mental motion, which is 
of the nature of inclination, this motion, disposition, or inclina- 
tion, may be wrong, and have in it the foundation and seeds of 
every sin, being of the same nature with the sinful motions and 
inclinations of the hearts of adult persons ; these motions, though 
mvisible, and unperceived by us, do really, and in the sight of 
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the Omniscient Being, fix the actual moral character of the child, 
which discovers itself- to men, as it has opportunity, and there 
is @ capacity to express-it in actions and words. This is con- 
firmed by observation and- experience. Children, commonly 
before they can speak, discover that selfishness, that wilfulness, 
and obstinacy, which is the root, and source of all the sin which 
takes place among mankind. This-therefore is of the same na- 
ture with moral evil in general, and was in the heart or mind, 
when it first existed ; and has grown up to a greater degree of 
strength, as the mind has been enlarged ; and appears, and is 
acted out, as the capacity increases, and opportunity and occa- 
sion are offered. 

“ This sin which takes place in the posterity of Adam, is not 
properly distinguished into original and actual sin, because it is 
all really actual, and there is, strictly speaking, no other sin but 
actual sin. What has been meant by this distinction, may be 
agreeable to the truth, if by actual sin, be meant the expression, 
and acting out of the depravity, or sinful disposition of the 
heart, in distinction from the sin of the heart, while not thus ex- 
pressed. But the latter is as really actual sin as the former. 
Therefore, there is no ground for calling the one actual sin, and 
the other not. Original sin, is that total moral depravity, which 
takes place in the hearts of all the children of Adam, in conse- 
quence of his apostacy, which consists in exercise or act, as re- 
ally as any sin can do, and therefore cannot be distinguished 
from actual sin.”—“ Mankind are born totally corrupt.or sinful, 
in consequence of the apostacy of Adam.” —YV ol. i. pp. 274—26. 

Again, we ask, has Dr. Hopkins explicitly affirmed, that the 
statement of Dr. Spring, respecting the time when infants begin 
to sin cannot be proved to be true? If so he has been guilty of 
the most palpable self-contradiction. Could an undesigned co- 
incidence, in sentiment, and statément, between a writer of 1792 
and another of 1833, on any point of doctrine, be more marked 
than it is between Dr. Hopkins, and Dr. Spring, on Native Mo- 
ral Depravity ? Shall it now be said that all the orthodox have 
denied Dr. Spring’s doctrine on this subject, and pronounced it 
incapable of proof? If Dr. Spring should be at all alarmed in 
view of the imputed solitude of his position, we think that a 
faithful recurrence to “dogmatic history” will not only show 
him that he stands not alone, but in the midst of company, at 
once, respectable for talent and piety. 

Did our limits permit, and were we disposed, we might pre- 
sent our readers with numerous other examples, of unfair quota- 
tion from orthodox writers, and of the palpable misrepresenta- 
tion of their real sentiments. We took up Dr. Spring’s Disser- 
tation with the design of making some remarks in confirmation 
of what he has said concerning the possible necessity of divi- 
sion, We, however, impute to him no desire to fan the sparks 
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of discord. Weare sure he has not.sown the seeds of discord 
by departing materially from the faith of the fathers of the New 
England churches, nor from the confessions now in use in these 
churches. This: continued misrepresentation of the faith of 
these men, as a means of supporting any speculations, we can- 
not approve. If it be persevered in knowingly it is a gross de- 
reliction of moral principle.. It may fitly be left then, for time 
to disclose whether, or not, the painful, and unwelcome alterna- 
tive of division shall be demanded, by the stern dictates of truth, 
and a regard to the glory of God. 


[To be continued. | 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
THE ROMAN CHURCH. 
(Continued from p. 53.) 


The commencement of the ninth century, though it exhibits 
Papacy as in the ascendant, and that with increasing strength, 
shews a thicker and darker gloom resting on the morals. and 
manners Of the clergy and the church. And it is a remarkable 
fact, that the greatest increase and glory of Papal power was 
witnessed in that age, when the lights of science and true reli- 
gion were most obscured ; shewing that ignorance and super- 
stition. are the congenial atmosphere of the Papal dominion.— 
Indeed, the supremacy of the church of Rome has always been 
in exact proportion to the degradation of the moral and intellec- 
tual character of man, and has always been an active agent in 
producing that degradation. The abettors of Papal power may 
be challenged to produce a solitary example, from the history of 
the church, of a country, brought under the full influence of po- 
pery, in which the principles of civil liberty, and the blessings 
of social life, as well as the light of science and religion have 
not been extinguished. We shall have occasion to revert to this 
subject hereafter, when we come to speak of the practical ef- 
fects of popery. But, as, in the regular course of historical 
events, we are now approaching a period which has been dis- 
tinguished in the history of the world, as the dark age, it may 
be well to bear in mind the influence which popery exerted in 
producing this dark age, and the reason we have to believe, that 


its general prevalence, in any age or country, will be productive 
of the same darkness, 
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But we reluctantly refrain from remarks, that the regular 
course of facts, as detailed by the historian, may not be too 
much interrupted. 

The history of the teachers and church government, of the 
ninth century, is thus opened by Mosheim, as translated by Dr. 
Murdock : « The ungodly lives of most of those, entrusted with 
the care and government of the church, are a subject of com- 
plaint with all the ingenuous and honest writers of this age.”— 
“In the West,” (i. e. in the Roman church,) “ the bishops hung 
around the courts of princes, and indulged themselves in every 
species of voluptuousness ; while the inferior clergy were sen- 
sual, and, by the grossest vices, corrupted the people whom 
they were set to reform. The ignorance of the clergy, in many 
instances, was so great, that few of them could read or write, 
and very few could express their thoughts with clearness and 
precision. Hence, whenever a letter was to be penned, or any 
thing of importance was to be committed to writing, recourse 
was generally had to some one individual, who was supposed to 
excel common men, by possessing some dexterity in such mat- 
ters. The Council of Pavia, held in the year 850, in their 3d 
canon, say, ‘It is our opinion that bishops should be contented 
with temperate meals, and should not urge their guests to eat 
or to drink, but rather set an example of sobriety. Let all pro- 
vocations to debauchery be removed from their conviviality ; 
let no ludicrous shows, no vain garrulity, no buffoonery of wits, 
no scurrilous tricks, there find a place.’ In a subsequent canon 
they ‘forbid bishops keeping hounds and hawks for hunting, 
and their having superfluous trains of horses and mules and gau- 
dy dresses for vain display.’ The Council of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in 836, forbid bishops getting drunk.”—-(See Note in Murdock’s 
Mosheim, vol. 11. p. 71.) Now we cannot suppose that these 
canons would be passed and published to the world, without 
some occasion for them, and some very pressing occasion too. 
These canons are indeed the most unequivocal testimony that 
can be had, as they are impartial, and matters of permanent re- 
cord, of the great moral prostration, and prevailing corruption 
of the Roman church, and that, as succeeding the public annun- 
ciation of the Roman Pontiff, as Universal Bishop. But that we 
may not be left to conjecture or inference in respect to the oc- 
casions of the above canons, the Council of Aix-la-Chapelle, ac- 
cording to Harduin, state the fact explicitly, “ that some of their 
order neglected their charges, and travelled here and there, not 
from necessity, but to gratify their love of avarice and of pleas- 
ure. Of the presbyters and the inferior clergy they complain, 
that they kept women in their houses, to the great scandal of the 
ministry ; and this notwithstanding the attempts of former coun- 
cils and princes to remove the evil. Also that presbyters turn 
bailiffs, frequent taverns, pursue filthy lucre, practice usury, and 
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conduct shamefully and lewdly in the houses they visit, and do 
not blush to indulge in revelry and drunkenness. They say of 
the Nunneries, that in many places they seemed to be rather 
brothels than monasteries.” It is here to be borne in mind, that 
the church of Rome forbade her clergy to marry. Among the 
causes which led to this corruption of the Roman clergy, one 
principal one was, the ease with which persons were introduced 
to the ministry, and the prevailing venality of the whole order 
from the highest to the lowest. The patrons of churches, not 
wishing to have their vices reproved and exposed, gave the pre- 
ference to weak and inefficient men. Thus they heaped to 
themselves teachers, having itching ears. And it is here worthy 
of very serious remark, that whenever people are so far traitors 
to their own interests, as to encourage and support false teach- 
ers, who will flatter their pride and conceal their sin; they will 
always find men enough, who, for favor and money, will per- 
form the ruinous work. It was so in ancient times, when, as 
God says by his prophet, concerning the false teachers who 
spake lies in his name, “ and my people love to have it so.” Peo- 
ple may generally blame themselves for the introduction of false 
teachers. For such teachers would not come forward into the 
vineyard, if they did not find many prepared to welcome them, 
and extend to them a fostering care. For false teachers come 
into the vineyard, not to labor, but to gain favor and emolument ; 
and they will know when the prospect of success is fair. A cor- 
rupt community, therefore, will heap to themselves false teach- 
ers, and false teachers will render the community more and more 
corrupt. And thus the natural course is to proceed from bad 
to worse, deceiving and being deceived, till all sink together in- 
to perdition. 

In regard to the influence of these enormities upon the Roman 
church, the historian proceeds to say, “ Great as the vices and 
enormities of many of the pontiffs were, they did not prevent 
the growth of pontifical power and influence, both in church and 
state, during these unhappy times. It does not indeed appear, 
from any authentic documents, that they acquired any new ter- 
ritories, in addition to those which they had obtained from the 
bounty of the French kings. Yet it must be obvious, to all who 
read the history of those times, that the Roman pontiffs advan- 
ced in power, influence, wealth, and riches, from the age of 
Lewis the Meek, and especially after the commencement of the 
reign of Charles the Bald. Upon the decease of Lewis II., a 
violent war broke out among the descendants of Charlemagne, 
each of them contending for the imperial dignity. The Roman 
Pontiff, John VIII., and with him the Italian princes, eagerly 
seized this opportunity to exclude the voice of all foreigners, 
and make the election of emperors depend wholly on them- 
selves. Hence Charles the Bald, King of the Francs, by a vast 
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amount of money, and other presents, and by still greater pro- 
nuses, obtained from the Roman Pontiff, and the other Italian 
princes, to be proclaimed King of Italy, and Emperor of the Ro- 
mans, in a public assembly. His successors in the kingdom of 
Italy, and in the imperial dignity, Carloman, and Charles the 
Fat, were likewise chosen by the Roman Pontiff, and the Italian 
princes. After them, turbulent times came on, in which those 
who promised most, or who gave most, generally ascended the 
royal and imperial throne, by the aid of the pontiffs.” Here we 
are presented with the singular spectacle of a Vicar of Christ, 
or one claiming to be such, a vaunted successor of St. Peter, not 
only disposing of earthly kingdoms and crowns, but also dispos- 
ing of them to the highest bidder. Our Saviour would not med- 
dle at all with secular matters, but said to applicants of this sort, 
“who made me a judge or a divider over you?” And St. Peter 
could say, when applied to for alms, “silver and gold have I 
none,” and to the offerer of money to purchase the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, he could say, “ thy money perish with thee ;” but 
look at this Vicar of Christ, this successor of St. Peter, and see 
him selling kingdoms to him who would give the most, and mark 
the difference, the absolute contrariety of these characters, and 
the unquestionable apostacy of the latter. 

But, continues the historian, “ ‘The power of the Roman pon- 
tiffs, in matters of a religious nature, was augmented with equal 
rapidity and success, and nearly from the same causes. The 
wisest and most impartial among the Roman Catholic writers, 
acknowledge and prove that from the times of Lewis the Meek, 
the ancient system of ecclesiastical law in Europe was gradual- 
ly changed, and a new system introduced by the policy of the 
Court of Rome. The kings and emperors suffered their rights, 
in matters of religion, which had been handed down to them 
from Charlemagne, to be insensibly taken from them. The com- 
petence of bishops to make regulations in matters of religion de- 
clined, and the authority of ecclesiastical councils was diminish- . 
ed. For the Roman pontiffs, exulting in their prosperity, and 
the daily accessions to their wealth, endeavored to instil into 
the minds of all, and they did, notwithstanding the opposition of 
the reflecting, and of those acquainted with the ancient eccle- 
siastical constitution, actually instil into many, the sentiment, 
that the Bishop of Rome was constituted, by Jesus Christ, a le- 
gislator and judge over the whole church, and therefore, that all 
other bishops derived their authority solely from him, and that 
councils could decide nothing without his direction and appro- 
bation.” 

«To bring men to listen to and receive this new system of 
ecclesiastical law, which was so very different from the ancient 
system, there was need of ancient documents, and records, with 
which it might be enforced and defended against the assaults of 
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opposers. Hence the Roman pontiffs procured the forgery, by 
their trusty friends, of conventions, acts of councils, epistles, and 
other documents, by which they might make it appear that, from 
the earliest ages of the church, the Roman pontiffs possessed 
the same authority and power which they now claimed. Among 
these fraudulent supporters of the Romish power, the, so called, 
Decretal Epistles of the pontifts of the first centuries, hold per- 
haps the first rank. ‘They were produced by the ingenuity of an 
obscure man, who falsely assumed the name of Isidore, a Span- 
ish bishop. Some vestiges of these fabricated epistles appeared 
in the preceding century. But they were first published and 
appealed to in support of the Roman pontiffs in the ninth centu- 
ry. Of similar origin and value are the decrees of a Roman 
council, said to have been held under Sylvester, A. D. 324, but 
which was never known of by any one till the ninth century ; 
and than which nothing could be better suited to enrich and ex- 
alt above all human authority, the Roman Pontiff.” 

«“ There were indeed among the western bishops, some dis- 
cerning men, who perceived that designs were formed against 
them, and the church. In particular the French bishops vigo- 
rously opposed the admission of these epistles, and other similar 
spurious productions, among the books of ecclesiastical law. 
But these men were overcome by the pertinacity of the Roman 
pontiffs, particularly by Nicolas I. And as all science and learn- 
ing in the following period, retired from the Roman world, there 
scarcely remained any one, capable, or even disposed, to move 
controversy respecting these pious frauds. How great the evils 
to which they gave rise, and how audaciously the Roman pon- 
tiffs abused them, to overthrow the ancient system of church 
government, to weaken the authority of bishops, to increase 
their own revenues and emoluments, and to abridge the preroga- 
tives of kings and princes, numberless facts in the history of the — 
subsequent centuries will shew. Nor is this denied at the pre- 
sent day, by respectable and honest men, even though in other 
respects, favorably disposed towards the Roman church and its 
sovereign. 

“As to the genuineness of the epistles and decrees above- 
mentioned, it is believed that, at the present day, the friends of 
the Roman church, who pay any regard to established truth 
confess the cheat, and their authenticity is now universally aban- 
doned by Catholics themselves.”—(See Note 22, in Murdock’s 
Mosheim, p. 77.) - 

And yet these very spurious epistles are, in a great measure 
the foundation of Roman pretension and prerogative. Coma 
it is, that all the claims of this church to supremacy, derived 
from primitive usage or history, are utterly destitute of founda- 
tion, except that of falsehood and presumption. Nevertheless 
we still hear, and probably shall continue to hear, while this apos- 
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tacy shall continue, of the holy apostolical church of Rome, as if 
this church could trace its origin to any apostolical source. But in 
the foregoing account, we have the truth respecting the peculiar 
prerogatives of the Roman Bishop. He obtained his grant as 
Universal Bishop in the seventh century ; but he did not obtain 
full possession of his prerogative in practice until the ninth cen- 
tury. And then he caused documents to be forged to support 
his claim to ancient authority. And while the light and intelli- 
gence of the present day have compelled even the votaries of 
Roman power to confess the spurious nature .of these docu- 
ments, is it not strange that any men should yet endeavor to up- 
hold the throne of the Roman Pontiff, which rests on such a ba- 
sis? Ought not every Catholic in the world now, in all consis- 
tency and- candor, to confess, that the power of the Roman 
church, with the Pope at its head, is a mere usurpation? To re- 
fuse this confession must indicate extreme stupidity or villainy. 
The gloom of the ninth century was greatly augmented du- 
ring the tenth. And, so far as the history of the Roman church 
is concerned, it is stated, “ That the history of the Roman pon- 
tiffs of this century is a history of monsters, a history of the most 
atrocious. villainies and crimes, is acknowledged by all writers 
of distinction, and even by the advocates of popery. Upon the 
death of Benedict IV., A. D. 903, Leo V. was elected his suc- 
cessor. But he reigned only forty days; when Christophanes 
dethroned him and cast him into prison. In the following year, 
Sergius III., a Roman presbyter, stripped Christophanes of the 
pontifical dignity. After the death of Lando, which took place 
in 914, the rich and powerful Marquis of Tuscany, Alberic, or, 
according to the translator of Mosheim, Adelbert, by the insti- 
gation of his wife’s mother, Theodora, a very lewd woman who 
controlled all things at Rome, made John X. her paramour, the 
successor to the papal throne. For at this time, nothing was 
conducted regularly at Rome, but every thing was carried by 
violence and bribery, and it may be added, by the influence of 
“the courtezans, Theodora and her daughters. The history of 
this John X. is, in brief, as follows: Peter, the archbishop of 
Ravenna, sent him, then a deacon, to pay his respects to his ho- 
liness the Pope of Rome. John, being a comely man, attracted 
the attention of Theodora, who was then the presiding genius at 
Rome; and she, falling in love with him, engaged him in a 
criminal intrigue. While they thus lived together, the Bishop 
of Bologna died, and this John was elected to fill his place. But 
before his consecration, the Archbishop of Ravenna died, and 
Theodora persuaded him to put in a claim to that vacancy. 
He was accordingly, at her request, ordained by the Pope. The 
Pope died soon after, and Theodora, exerting all her influence, 
ot him preferred to the pontifical throne. _Such was one of the 
holy fathers of Rome, made the Supreme Head of the Church 
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of Christ, by an abandoned and abominable harlot !! The history 
of the remaining popes of this century is little else than a histo- 
ry of violence, murders, rivalry, and corruption. So much was 
this the case, that probably no Court on earth was ever more 
polluted and degraded than was the Court of Rome, in the tenth 
century, and onward. It might well be called the seat of the 
Beast, but how incongruous to style it, the seat of the Church of 
Christ !” 

Concerning this century, Baronius says, “ It is usual to deno- 
minate it the iron age, on account of its barbarism, and barren- 
ness of all good; also the leaden age, on account of the abound- 
ing wickedness by which it was deformed; and the dark age, 
on account of the scarcity of writers. One can scarcely believe, 
nay absolutely cannot credit, without ocular demonstration, 
what unworthy conduct, what. base and enormous deeds, what 
execrable and abominable transactions, disgraced the holy Cath- 
olic See, which is the pivot, on which the whole Catholic church 
revolves; when temporal princes, who, though called Christian, 
were most cruel tyrants, arrogated to themselves the election of 
the Roman pontiffs. Alas the shame! Alas the mischief! What 
monsters, horrible to behold, were then raised to the holy See, 
which angels revere ! What evils did they perpetrate, what tra- 
gedies ensued ! With what pollutions was this See, though itself, 
without spot or wrinkle, then stained? What corruptions infect- 
ed it! What filthiness defiled it, and hence what marks of per- 
petual infamy are visible upon it?”—(See Note 4, p. 140, Mur- 
dock’s Mosheim.) This Baronius, it is to be remembered, was 
also a Roman Cardinal, who stated nothing but what was forced 
from him by stubborn facts. 

The historian, already cited, continues his account of the Ro- 
man church in this century as follows: “Amidst these perpetu- 
al commotions, and the reiterated crimes and contests of those 
who called themselves Christ’s vicegerents on earth; so great — 
was the power of the ignorance and superstition of the times, 
that the power and influence of the Roman pontiffs were gradu- 
ally and imperceptibly advanced. Otto the Great, indeed, in- 
troduced a law, that no Roman pontiff should be created, with- 
out the knowledge and consent of the emperor; and this regu- 
lation continued, as all admit, from his time to the end of the 
century. And this emperor, as well as his son, and grandson 
of the same name, held uniformly their right of supremacy over 
the city of Rome, and its territory, as well as over the Roman 
Pontiff; as is demonstrable by many examples. And the more 
intelligent bishops likewise, of France, Germany, and Italy, 
throughout the century, were on their guard, to prevent the Ro- 
man Bishop from arrogating to himself alone legislative power 
in the church. But still the pontiffs, sometimes openly and di- 
rectly, and sometimes by stratagems, invaded the rights both of 
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emperors and kings, and also of the bishops; and there were 
seme among the bishops, who were their adulators, and favored 
their designs. It has been abserved by learned men, that there 
were bishops in this century, though never before, who called 
the Pontiffs bishops of the world, instead of bishops of Rome ; 
and that some, even among the French clergy, conceded, what 
had never been heard of, that Bishops receive indeed all their 
power from God, but through St. Peter.” A 338 
“The inferior bishops eagerly copied after the example of the 
principal bishop, by laboring to extend their authority. From 
the time of Charlemagne and his sons, many bishops and abbots 
had obtained, for their tenants and estates, exemption from the 
jurisdiction of the courts and other, magistrates, and also from 
all imposts and taxes. But in this century, they labored to ob- 
tain also civil jurisdiction over the cities, and districts of coun- 
try, subject to them, and coveted the functions of dukes, mar- 
quisses, and counts. For whereas violent contests, respecting 
jurisdiction and other things, frequently sprung up between the 
dukes, the governors of cities, or the counts and marquisses on 
the one hand, and the bishops on the other, these latter, taking 
advaniage of favorable occasions, left no means unattempted, to 
secure to themselves those high offices ; and the kings and em- 
perors not unfrequently granted their petitions ; sometimes, to 
put an end to the contentions, and broils among the civil and 
military magistrates, sometimes, from a reverence for religion, 
and sometimes, with a view to augment their own power by 
means of the bishops. And hence it was, that from this time 
onward, so many bishops and abbots were to be seen, sustain- 
ing also characters entirely foreign to their sacred functions, and 
enjoying the rank of dukes, marquisses, counts, and viscounts.” 
“ Besides their ignorance, which was extreme, the body of the 
Latin, (or Roman,) clergy were chargeable with two great vi- 
ces, which are deplored by most of the writers of those times, 
namely, concubinage, and simony. In the first place, very gen- 
erally, not only the priests, but the monks also, connected them- 
selves with women, in an unlawful manner, and with these con- 
cubines, and the children born of them, they squandered the pro- 
perty of the church. In the next place, there was scarcely any 
such thing as the regular canonical election of bishops and ab- 
bots; but the kings and princes, and nobles, either conferred 
the sacred offices on their friends and ministers, for whom they 
had a partiality, or sold them to the highest bidders. And hence 
frequently, men the most unfit and flagitious, sometimes soldiers 
and civil magistrates, and counts, were invested with spiritual 
offices of the highest dignity and influence.” ; : 
Such was the Holy Mother Church, as her votaries supersti- 
tiously and ridiculously denominate her, in the tenth century. 
But who can fail to perceive that this church had become an 
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apostate and harlot church, before this century, and that her true 
character, in this respect, had been developing for a course of 
years. The first decidedly apostate act seems to have been 
committed in the seventh century, when the Bishop of Rome 
was constituted, by Phocas, Universal Bishop. This was a sta- 
tion and a title wholly inconsistent with a minister of Christ, and 
was therefore virtually apostatizing from that relation. The 
apostacy was continued, and the character of an harlot church 
assumed, when the Pope, by the. cession of the Exarchate of 
Ravenna, became a temporal prince. Christ says, “my king- 
dom is not of this world.” When, therefore, his professed. ser- 
vants, or ministers, become temporal potentates, and that in the 
name and by virtue of their office in the church, they are apos- 
tates from the principles of the Gospel. And when a church 
becomes a partaker of such dominion, or willingly submits to it, 
such church becomes apostate, and is fitly denominated the 
Moruer or Harnors, instead of the Holy Mother Church. 
[To be continued. | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
ON THE IMPORTANCE OF REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


Many will advocate.the importance of religion, while they are 
unfriendly to revivals. They readily acknowledge that God 
ought to be worshipped, his institutions observed, and his laws 
. obeyed; but they are not prepared to admit, that a revival, un- 

derstood according to its common atceptation, is a desirable 
event. Perhaps they would allow that considerable effort should 
be made to secure the favor of God,—that some fervor of piety is 
demanded, and, occasionally, extraordinary exertions may, with 
propriety, be made to maintain the cause of true religion. 

While they may cheerfully make this concession, in general 

terms, they will deny that revivals are productive of beneficial 
effects. ‘They seem to consider them, either as unnecessary to 
advance the interest of man, and the glory of God, or as direct- 
ly calculated to promote self-righteousness, enthusiasm, or fanat- 
icism. 
They will tell us of the divisions which are thus occasioned 
in families, societies, and churches; and the obstacles which 
they throw in the way of the appropriate effects of the Gospel in 
the hearts and lives of: men. 

A revival of commerce, of learning, and morals, they would 
consider as far more interesting and important, than’ what is 
usually called a revival of religion: but however excellent the 
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former may be, it is of far less value, as it respects the highest 
good of man and the honor of God, than the latter ; and the day 
will arrive, when a revival of “pure and undefiled religion,” will 
command the most attention, and ensure the highest approba- 
tion among the great mass of mankind. 

Let us contemplate the importance of a revival, in reference 
to Christians. 
~~ It will be admitted, without hesitation, by all who acknow- 
ledge the excellence of: piety, that increase in holiness is a very 
desirable attainment. God has not promised ‘to his children an 
uninterrupted view of the hight of his countenance, nor security 
from partial apostacies ; but-he has assured them, that faithful- 
ness in duty will be followed by high enjoyment, and advance- 
ment in holiness. The Christian has the means of attaining to a 
much higher state of grace under the daily operations of the Ho- 
ly Spirit, when there is no unusual attention to religion, than he 
actually does. 

He can make no apolozy, acceptable to God, for inactivity in 
the cause of his Master: his obligations to lead a life of near 
communion with God, being immensely great. He, however, 
strays from the fold of the great Shepherd—and sometimes to 
a fearful distance. When a revival commences, he may be in 
a lukewarm condition: it may progress to a considerable ex- 
tent before he awakes to a realizing sense of his spiritual state. 

But, in the progress of the-work, he will generally, if not al- 
ways, arouse from his slumbers, repent of his backslidings, and 
enter more resolutel yon the course of duty. The Holy Spirit, 
operating more powerfully than usual upon his mind, opens clear- 
ly to his view, his deviation from the path of duty,—his ingrati- 
tude, both for common and special mercies,—his violation of 
covenant engagements,—his want of zeal’in seeking the salva- 
tion of sinners, and his conformity to the world. . The anxiety 
manifested by numbers respecting their alarming condition,—the 
conversion of others,—the frequent conversation upon the work 
of grace which is advancing,—the often repeated meetings held, 
and the enlargement of Christ’s kingdom—all combine; to in- 
duce solemn reflection on past unfaithfulness, and to stimulate 
him to greater diligence in duty. His happiness will of course, 
be increased, and his prospect of usefulness will grow brighter. 

The doubting Christian, at such a season, is confirmed ; the 
desponding Christian is cheered; the sluggish Christian is ani- 
mated ; and “anew song” is put into their mouths, “ even praise 
unto our God.” They enter into new resolves, and determine, 
by the grace of God afforded them, to improve their time to 
more useful purposes, and seek the interest of Messiah’s king- 
dom, with greater ardor, and more strenuous efforts. “He 
brought. me up also out of a horrible pit and the miery clay, and 
set my feet upon a rock, and established my goings. Return 
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unto thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord hath dealt bountifully 
with thee.” Such being the effect of the out-pouring of the 
Spirit upon Christians, a revival must be a desirable event. 

We will next consider a revival in reference to those who re- 
main stupid, or are convicted, or converted. Its effects upon 
the impenitent are various. ‘Some become much more harden- 
ed in sin, and more averse to repentance, than they were pre- 
vious to the commencement of the work. They are unmoved 
by what they hear and see, concerning the change wrought up- 
on the hearts of others around them. They are not affected by 
the repeated presentation of truth to their minds. The demands 
of God, respecting their. immediate repentance, are heard or 
read with unconcern; while numbers of their acquaintance or 
relatives are submitting “themselves unto the righteousness of 
God.” - They may not only remain without alarm, on account of 
their perilous state, but may also rise up in opposition to the 
work, speak contemptuously of it, and thus do despite to the 
Spirit of grace. Others may be excited in view of their danger 
to cry for mercy. Their anxiety may become great, and con- 
tinue for a considerable time ; while many prayers may be pre- 
sented to God for their salvation, and expectations be formed of — 
their conversion. But their solicitude at length abates, and in- 
stead of seeking, they rather shun religious conversation and 
meetings, and they finally return to a state of carelessness, and 
disappoint the hopes of their pious friends. They may be awa- 
kened again, and may be brought to repentance ; or they may 
be left to final obduracy, and thus treasure up wrath against the 
day of wrath, and revelation of the righteous judgment of God. 

Others are not only convinced of sin, but are effectually call- 
ed. While they have an impressive view of their lost condition 
and desert of endless punishment, they are likewise inclined, 
through the influence of the Spirit, to make a cheerful surren- 
der of themselves to God. Whether, therefore, the sinner re- 
main in security, or be convinced of guilt, and lose his convic- 
tions, and become much more hardened, and finally perish ; yet 
an important end is answered in the divine administration.— 
The light implanted manifests the mercy and forbearance of 
God,—shews the total depravity of man, and leaves him inex- 
cusable for continuance in unbelief, Having enjoyed such pre- 
cious means of grace, the sinner at the judgment will be self- 
condemned. “ How have I hated instruction, and my heart 
despised reproof!” He will clearly perceive that light enough 
was afforded to show him plainly the narrow way “ that leadeth 
unto life.” But he closed his eyes and would not see; there- 
fore judgment is gone out against him, and he is constrained to 
admit, that it is a righteous retribution. He clearly perceives 
the truth of this declaration: “O Israel, thou hast destroyed 
thyself.” 
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‘'The conversion of one sinner is an object of great moment. 
The value of one soul cannot be estimated by man: yet we can 
form some idea of its worth, by contemplating its superior na- 
ture, its capability of happiness, its exposure to inconceivable 
misery, its eternal duration, and the service which it may per- 
form for God. What then must be the glorious result of many 
conversions which sometimes .occur in revivals! The angels 
‘consider the conversion of one soul as a very interesting 
event. “There is joy in the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth.” How then must they exult 
when many are brought into the kingdom of God! What rap- 
tures of joy must they have experienced in modern days, when 
multitudes were turned to the Lord! Songs of fervent praise 
have resounded through the heavenly paradise. 

Consider the eftects of a revival, relative to the church. 

Its effects on individual Christians have been described. The 
church is the most important community on earth. God cer- 
tainly views it in this light. “The Lord loveth the gates of Zi- 
on more than all the dwellings of Jacob.” Whatever promotes 

the interest of this holy society must be considered highly desi- 
able. A revival enlarges the church. The most true converts 
consider it both a duty and a privilege to enter into a covenant 
relation with God. The greater the number of genuine Chris- 
tians in the church, the fairer the prospect in respect to the hu- 
man race. Every pious person can do something, instrumen- 
tally, to meliorate the condition of mankind ; and when the Ho- 
ly Spirit animates him in the performance of duty, he will at- 
tempt to accomplish something of importance. 

As the church then enlarges, there will be more prayers offer- 
ed for a world lying in wickedness. As God-heareth prayer, 
when presented with right views and feelings, so we may expect, 
in consequence of multiplied supplications, more conversions 
will be produced. There will be more effort made by counsel 
and expostulation to bring sinners to repentance. ‘The amount 
contributed to support instructers of youth, and preachers of the 
Gospel will increase ; and greater will be the number of labor- 
ers in the glorious work of evangelizing the world. In the midst 
of a revival, the church feels more strongly the force of cbliga- 
tion, arising from her relation to God, and from benefits con- 
ferred. She then arises and shines, the glory of the Lord being 
risen upon her. She, in such a season, “looketh forth as the 
morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sun,” and walketh “in 
the light of the Lord,”—is elevated and happy. : 

Contemplate a revival, relative to a display of the divine per- 
fections. 

All God’s attributes appear illustrious in the out-pouring of his 
Spirit. Two only will now be mentioned for the sake of illus- 
tration. The power of God is eminently displayed in sucha 
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season. When there is no special attention to religion in a town, 
Christians often slumber. Motives in abundance are presented 
to their minds to be faithful in the performance of duty : but 
though their own souls are in a declining state of piety, and they 
have but little enjoyment; though the welfare of the church 
calls for activity ; though the perishing condition of multitudes 
requires their prayers and exhortations ; and though the honor 
of their Redeemer demands fervent and vigorous exertions, still 
they continue in a sluggish state of mind. Nothing but the pow- 
er of God will awaken them to a sense and performance of du- 
ty; and in a revival this power is visible. Some Christians, 
who had long been in a drowsy condition, become very ardent 
in the cause of Christ, and labor as if there was a great work to 
be accomplished, and no time to be lost. _“ Knowing the time, 
that now it is high time to awake out of sleep ; for now is our 
salvation nearer than when we believed.” 

In a revival the power of God is signally manifested in the 
conversion of sinners. Look at the impenitent sinner, previous 
to his conversion. You behold a being destined to exist forever, 
and yet confining his chief attention to this transient life. You 
see him toiling hard, and having great anxiety, in reference to 
the comfort, and continuance of his animal life, and but little, 
if any, solicitude for the welfare of his soul. You see a being 
every day exposed to death, temporal and eternal, and yet un- 
moved in the midst of his danger. You behold one who has a 
great work to perform, and but little time in which it can be 
done, delaying the commencement of it. You discern a person 
who has many and urgent calls to flee from the wrath to come, 
and yet refuses to hearken to them. You see the sinner rushing 
onward to destruction, in defiance of all motives presented be- 
fore him, to turn his feet into the path of life. He is to be sum- 
moned to the bar of Christ, to answer for the deeds done in the 
body, and yet, mournful to tell, he makes no preparation to meet 
God, at the grand tribunal. Now, what but the power of God, 
can turn the strong current of the soul,—can overcome the love 
of sin,—can soften the heart of adamant,—and bow the stubborn 
will into subjection to the Creator? Who but “God omnipo- 
tent” can bring him from darkness into light, and from the bon- 
dage of sin into Gospel liberty ? “'Thy people shall be willing 
in the day of thy power.” 

The grace of God is conspicuously displayed in the conversion 
of sinners. What has the sinner done to merit such deliver- 
ance? What did he perform in his state of security to bring God 
under obligation to give him “repentance unto salvation ce 
His was one continued course of rebellion against the Lord 
He manifested no love to God, exercised no faith in Christ and 
lived for himself. When convinced of guilt, what good action 
did he perform? There was nothing done with a right spirit, 
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until he experienced a radical change of heart. If strict justice 
had taken place, he would, even then, have perished “ from the 
presence of the Lord.” Truly we must say, “What hath God 
wrought ? Where sin‘abounded, grace did much more abound. 
Not by works of righteousness which we have done, but accor- 
ding to his mercy he saved us by the washing of regeneration, 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 

Since revivals are highly important, how criminal must it be 
to oppose them! He who opposes a revival, rises up against his 
own interest,—throws obstacles in the way of the conversion of 
sinners,—acts in opposition to the welfare of the church,—hin- 
ders the progress of the Gospel in the world,—and pours con- 
tempt upon the wisdom and grace of God, manifested in such a 
work. Will God “hold him guiltless’ while endeavoring to 
counteract the operations of the Holy Spirit ? Since revivals are 
desirable, Christians ought to do all in their power to promote 
them. As they pledge themselves, when they enter into coven- 
ant with God, to seek the highest interest of man, and the wel- 
fare of his kingdom, let them make vigorous efforts to procure 
divine influences in such measure, that multitudes may be con- 
verted, Zion greatly enlarged, and the earth, at length, “ filled 
with the glory of the Lord.” 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
THOUGHTS ON THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


It is the happiness of the present age to witness great and 
successful efforts to spread the Gospel. At the same time, there 
appears to be some diversity of views among those engaged in 
this great and good work, as to the means and methods of its ac- 
complishment. While some think it necessary that men should 
be converted to the Gospel, others appear to think that it will be 
just as well, if the Gospel be converted to men. Consequently, 
the latter method, as being much the most easy and popular, is, 
we may fear, extensively adopted. nths 

But whoever looks attentively at this subject, will discover at 
once the mischievous and fatal tendency of all those measures 
and efforts, however great or many, which have for their object 
the conversion of the Gospel to the feelings of men. This may 
produce an apparent reconciliation, a visible success, and pro- 
cure great favor and applause in the world, but the ground is 
hollow, and the consequences will be fatal. 

I propose to specify a few particular ways in which the Gos- 
pel is converted to men. 

1. When the distinguishing principles of the Gospel are neg- 
lected, or thrown into the back ground, and efforts are directed 
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to spreat an indiscriminate and unintelligible something, called 
the Gospel, the object of those efforts is to convert the Gospel 
to men. = eg 

It seems to be the opinion of some, that all examination and 
discussion of Christian doctrines and principles is to be laid aside, 
and if we are not prepared to abandon them utterly, that there 
must be a compromise, by which it is understood that nothing is 
to be said about doctrines, or they are not to be pressed ; while 
we all unite in one great and united effort to spread the Gospel. 
Great societies, and great funds, and great meetings, and great 
speeches must come forth to the work of converting the world. 
But they must have nothing discriminating in their principles, 
or their agents, they must embrace common, undisputed ground. 
That is to say, they must embrace whatever wears the general 
aspect of religion, with nothing of its distinguishing features. 
What is the amount of such efforts, and what will be their result 
but to convert the Gospel to men? The power and efficacy of 
the Gospel do not lie in the word or name, but in the exact and 
distinct principles which that name imports. Now if these are 
to be set aside under the name of compromise, what is the Gos- 
pel, but a Samson shorn of his locks, weak as other men. A 
mere system of human philosophy and expediency will that Gos- 
pel be, which goes forth to men deprived of its distinguishing 
principles. And however specious in theory such a plan may 
look, it is amere device of Satan to neutralize the efforts of the 
true friends of the Gospel, by subjecting them to the influence 
of those who wish only to convert the Gospel to men. 

2. When efforts are made to bring men to embrace the forms 
of religion, rather than to yield a hearty obedience to the truth, 
the object and result of those efforts is to convert the Gospel to 
men. 

It is so, because the Gospel is not a name or a form, but a liv- 
ing and eternal reality. To substitute a name or a form, then, 
is to change the Gospel, or to present a false and spurious gos- 
pel. And why is this done? The plain reason is, to accommo- 
date the feelings of men and gain their assent. It is a fact, which 
must come in the way of all who attempt to propagate the Gos- 
pel, that men naturally hate the light, and refuse to come to the 
light. ‘They hate the true Gospel, and while under their natural 
feelings, the more it is pressed upon them, the more they will 
hate it. Now as human power cannot remove this opposition, 
there appears to be but two ways of avoiding the difficulty. One 
is to hold up the truth in its purity, and depend on the sovereign 
power of God to subdue the opposition of the heart ; and the oth- 
er is to dilute and reduce the Gospel till its offensive features 
are effaced, and men will be persuaded to embrace it. "Those 
who love the truth, and seek above all things to do the will of 
God, will undoubtedly take the former course. They will de- 
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clare the whole counsel of God, whether men will hear or wheth- 
er they will forbear. But those that regard their own visible 
success, and the advance of a temporal interest as their chief 
end, will take the latter. They will represent the Gospel to be 
a form oraname. And that avisible conformity to it, and a 
profession of its faith, is real conversion. This course has been 
extensively adopted by the professed friends of Christ in their 
labors to propagate the Gospel. Many in their zeal and impa- 
tience to see men converted, have brought down the Gospel to 
meet the feelings of men, and then have rejoiced in what they 
call its triumphs, but what is really its degradation and defeat. 
And the consequences of these measures has been, that converts 
to such spurious gospels have needed again and again to be re- 
converted. 

It is recorded on the pages of ecclesiastical history, that the 
Nestorians, a sect of the Christian church which arose in the fifth 
century, preached the Gospel, as they called it, to the heathen 
nations of Asia. ‘They travelled into Arabia, Persia, Tartary, 
Chaldea, and even China, and were exceedingly zealous, and 
apparently successful, in making converts to their standard of the 
Christian faith. But it is a remarkable fact, that the descend- 
ants of these very Nestorians are now considered as proper sub- 
jects of missionary labor, and the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions are now contemplating a mission 
among the Nestorians of Syria. 

The Romanists of the 8th, 9th, and 10th centuries, labored 
much to propagate the Gospel among their heathen neighbors, 
and their labors were followed with great visible effects. The 
Britons, the Gauls, the Germans, the Russians, and the Swedes, 
were nominally converted to Christianity. And the method by 
which it was done, consisted chiefly in the assimilation of the 
Roman church to the principles and practices of the heathen. 
The Christian church abandoned its principles, the heathen 
abandoned the name of Heathen, and took that of Christians, 
and thus a compromise was formed, which brought all into one 
mass. The Christianity to which they were converted was ac- 
knowledgment of the Roman bishop as their High Priest, and 
the external ceremonies which he imposed. If they would con- 
form to this test, be baptized, and pay tribute to the self-created 
successors of St. Peter, they were pronounced good converts, 
and in the way to heaven. By flattery, craft, menace, fire and 
sword, a great multitude of the heathen were thus converted. 
Thus Mosheim states concerning missionary labors among the 
Poles: “The efforts of these missionaries, who did not under- 
stand the language of the country, would have been altogether 
fruitless, had not the commands, the laws, the manners, the re- 
wards, and the punishments of the Duke overcome the reluctant 
minds of the Poles. The foundations being thus laid, two arch- 
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efforts, the whole nation was brought gradually to recede a little 
from their ancient customs, and to make an outward profession 
of Christianity. As to that internal and real change of mind, 
which Christ requires of his followers, this barbarous age had no 
idea of it.’—(See Mosheim, vol. i. p. 125.) 

The clergy of the church of Rome, it is well known, have al- 
ways been on the alert, to propagate what they call the Gospel. 
Their missionaries, of one name and another, have penetrated 
the most distant climes, and braved the greatest dangers and 
hardships, to publish their Gospel to the heathen. They have 
traversed the vast plains of Hindoostan and China; they have 
visited the Isles of the sea ; they have, to use their language, con- 
verted the greater part of South America, and considerable por- 
tions of North America, and are sedulously employed to convert 
the remainder. But, of these labors, and this success, what is 
the real amount? Truly, to establish and extend the dominion 
of the Pope, and to make converts to his interests, rather than 
to the service of Jesus Christ. And the Romanists themselves, 
at this moment, need the true Gospel, and are as proper subjects 
of missionary, labor as the heathen themselves. Look at South 
America, at the Roman portions of Asia and Europe, consider 
their moral state, and the truth of the foregoing remark will not 
be doubted. What then is the cause of this failure, this perver- 
sion in the influence of a religion professedly Christian ? The 
answer is, a spurious gospel has been propagated, and the true 
Gospel has been withheld. The same effects will still flow from 
the same cause. | 

In the fifteenth century, when Mahomet II. had taken Con- 
stantinople, the Roman Pontiff attempted his conversion by 
writing to him an epistle to the following amount. The Pope 
promised to confirm to him the dominion over the Greek em- 
pire, and assured him of the respect and esteem of the whole 
Christian world, by which he would become the greatest prince 
on earth, if he would only be baptized and make a profession of 
Christianity. 

This we may call converting the Gospel to men. And is there 


bishops and seven bishops were created, and by their labors and 


not much labor bestowed to produce this effect, by those who | 


esteem themselves, and would be esteemed by others, great 
friends to the propagation of the Gospel ? 

This subject certainly concerns those who are professedly en- 
gaged in propagating the Gospel, either at home or abroad.— 
They ought seriously to ask themselves, whether they preach 
with a view to convert men to the Gospel, or to convert the 
Gospel to men? If the former be their object, they will be es- 
pecially careful to preach what Christ has bidden them, and 
leave the event to him. But if the latter be their design, they will 
be constantly modifying the Gospel to suit cases and feelings. 
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It might probably be an useful inquiry in regard to the great 
number of converts which are suddenly reported, or suddenly 
received to the churches in some places, whether they are con- 


verted to the Gospel, or persons to whom the Gospel has been 
converted ? 


This is also a subject which merits the attention of those who 
are called to select and fit out missionaries to the heathen. The 
heathen have long enough been deceived, and their darkness 
rendered darker by adulterated gospels. It is time to search 
out the true doctrines of the cross, and disengage them from the 
dross and rubbish of human philosophy, or the devices of hu- 


man wisdom, and thus prepare a message which shall do the 
heathen good. 


But to send forth Arminian errors under the name of the Gos- 
pel is doing nothing towards the conversion of the world. ‘The 
heathen must be converted again from these very errors, and 
that with little less difficulty than from heathenism. It is there- 
fore no less important, that the work of searching and proving 
go on at home, than that the work of propagating go on abroad. 
“or if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare 
himself unto the battle ?” Pastor. 
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Of all the strange and revolting facts in connection with the system of new 
measures, which have been communicated through the medium of our columns, 
we believe the whipping of children to make them submit to God has been 
commonly considered the most outrageous and incredible. We have ascertain- 
ed that some who had been somewhat conversant with new measures, and who 
were prepared to believe almost any thing, however extravagant, respecting 
their operation, were ready to say, on reading the statement referred to, that 
“ this could not be true ;” and suspected that it had found its way into our paper 
from some irresponsible source. Meanwhile many of the new measure men 
complained of it as a foul slander on their system ; and our brother of the Evan- 
gelist some three or four weeks since ventured a monitory paragraph to his 
readers, giving them to understand that after fishing deep and carefully for 
evidence of the truth of this story he had brought up nothing, and begging 
them at least to suspend their opinion until he should be able to report to them 
the result of his entire investigation. We knew from the beginning in respect 
to this, as to all similar cases, that we were standing on firm ground, and that 
we had asserted nothing for which we were not able to adduce ample proof ; 
and inasmuch as the proof has in the present instance been virtually demanded, 
we are happy to meet the demand in what we are sure must be a most satisfac- 
tory manner, by bringing before our readers the following letter from the Rev. 
Dr. Dayis, the late venerable President of Hamilton College. Dr. Davis needs 
no recommendation of ours to make his testimony current any where ; and we 
trust that the following letter will satisfy our readers that we do not deal in 
random statements. Our brother of the Evangelist we presume will not be 
offended that we have given him in this instance even more than he has asked 
for ; and we trust he will do us the justice to disabuse the minds of his readers 
of the impression which his late paragraph was fitted to make, that we had 
given currency to a false and injurious representation.—4lbany Jour. & Tel, 
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To the Editors of the Journal and Telegraph :— 


GentLemen :—In the New York Evangelist.of the 4th inst. 
which within a few days has come into my hands, it is observed 
by the Editor, “that some pains had been taken to make inqui- 
ries respecting the correctness of the story about a practice said 
to prevail in Oneida county of ‘whipping children to induce 
them to submit to God ;’ and that they had not been able to find 
that there is any ground a¢ all for it.” He says they were 
“taking further measures to ascertain the truth; and he begs 
the public to suspend their belief of such a charge upon the 
churches of Oneida, till the matter can be investigated.” And 
he adds, “in such a case it is the least that can be asked of a 
Christian, that he should neither screen the guilty, nor condemn 
the innocent.” To the correctness of this observation, the judg- 
ment of every reasonable man surely must respond. If I know 
myself, I have no disposition to do either of these things. If 
this story be a story merely, and nothing else, as it seems to be 
thought by the Editor of the Evangelist, it is not a little strange 
that some one has not before now, (for it is fourteen months since 
its origin,) come before the public and convinced them that it 
is such, by giving them his name, as a pledge for the truth of his 
statement. Certainly there could have been no difficulty in do- 
ing this; since the reputed time and place of its origin, as well 
as the act itself, have for a long time been matters of public no- 
toriety ; at least in this region. If, after all, it is known to be 
something more than a story, it is clearly the duty of those ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of the case, to furnish a state- 
ment of them, in accordance with what amounts to a request on 
the part of the Editor of the Evangelist ; that he may be saved 
from the trouble of further investigation, and the public mind be | 
set at rest on this subject. As circumstances now are, I consid- 
er myself called upon to give a statement of what I regard facts, 
in relation to this matter; and of which, in my view, there is no 
ground of doubt. I deem it my duty also, to mention some 
other instances of what I regard as effects of misguided zeal 
and indiscretion ; and which I know to be facts or believe to be 
such. With regard to the story, J consider myself especially 
called upon to make a developement of the circumstances—so 
far as they have come to my knowledge, from a regard to the 
character of your paper, and to my own character. For I have 
undoubtedly been the means—although unintentionally, of its 
introduction into your paper; and of its introduction, subse- 
quently, into the Evangelist. I take it for granted that the re- 
marks in the Evangelist were drawn from the Editor by the sto- 
ry, as published in the Journal and Telegraph. If then it should 
be deemed false by the numerous readers of the Evangelist, as 
it is hable to be, it must, in their estimation—so far as it is 
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-known to have reference to the Journal and Telegraph, serious- 
ly affect its reputation. And should you be induced to consid- 
« it false, it must, in your estimation, seriously affect my own 
also. ; 

_ About the last of February, I was in Albany. In conversa- 
tion with a respected brother in that city, respecting the condi- 
tion of the churches in the West, I incidentally mentioned the 
“ONE OR TWO Facts,” as you call them, which found their way 
into the Journal and Telegraph of the 9th of March. I also 
mentioned some other particulars, as proof of what I conceived 
to be an unhappy state of things in the region around me. I 
know not who furnished the article, comprising the “one or two 

facts,’ for your paper. But I have no doubt, from circumstan- 
ces within my knowledge, that the belief of the writer was foun- 
ded, in some degree, at least, on my authority. But I wish it 
to be understood that I made no such charge upon the “ church- 
es” of Oneida, as whipping children to induce them to promise 
to give their hearts to God. However deplorable may be the 
condition of most of them in many respects; or however far in- 
dividuals may have gone in adopting the new measures, I trust 
there is no such among us, the majority of whose members would 
not decidedly disapprove of such a new measure. 

In relation to the story of whipping the child,—the following 
circumstances were communicated to me by highly respectable 
and pious friends of the mother of the child, within the first or 
second day subsequent to the event ; who had received them, as 
they assured me, from the mother herself. 

The mother remarked to them during the progress of the 
protracted meeting in Clinton, March, 1832, that she and a 
certain lady from a neighboring town in the county, whom 
she called by name, had spent some time, on the preceding 
evening, with her daughter, (then in the 13th year of her age 5) 
that the child could not be persuaded to promise to submit 
to God, while they should pray for her; that the lady urged 
her to whip her daughter to induce her to promise to submit ; 
that she herself, (the mother,) had no faith init, and was unwil- 
ling to do it; that she felt great solicitude for her child, and had 
done all in her power that she might become a Christian ; and 
that if others had faith in the measure recommended, she had 
felt willing they should make use of it. And she further said 
that the lady from abroad, after her daughter had been for some 
time urged in vain, took a corset board from her bosom and 
said to her, “now do your duty.” “I then took it,” said the 
mother, “and gave C. a smart whipping ; and she cried out I 
will, Iwill.” One of her friends to whom this account was giv- 
en remarked to her, “ you ought to be whipped yourself.” The 
mother was much affected ; shed tears and acknowledged she 
had done wrong. A young lady in the family of these friends 
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asked the daughter whether she thought she had experienced a 
change of heart ? She replied, “ Oh no.” On the morning suc- 
ceeding the evening when the child received the whipping, it 
was reported in the village of Clinton that she had submitted ; 
and her name was enrolled, no doubt, as the practice was, among 
the numerous converts of the protracted meeting. The mother 
was asked whether her daughter had submitted ? Her answer 
was, “I do not know; she promised to do it.” On the same 
morning there was a female prayer meeting. Mothers came 
with their children ; who were urged by their mothers and the 
lady from abroad to promise to give their hearts to God, while 
prayers should be offered up for them. Some of them, anticipa- 
ting probably the unpleasant consequences of declining, promis- 
ed todo it. But there were others who could not be induced to 
promise. The lady from abroad exhorted their mothers to do 
their duty, viz: to apply the new measure. The mothers, how- 
ever, much to the credit of their piety and discretion—all of them, 
I believe, remained unmoved. What reply they made to the en- 
treaties of the lady, [know not. One of them remarked subse- 
quently, that she must have more light on the subject, before she 
could do it. A pious lady in Clinton, whose testimony is worthy 
of all confidence, remonstrated, as she assured me, with this la- 
dy, against this new measure recommended by her. She thought 
children might be ruined by it ; that they were in danger of be- 
ing induced to think themselves Christians when they were not ; 
of growing up hypocrites, and dying such. She answered, that 
there was no danger at all to be feared from it, provided parents 
were faithful and would do their duty—that she had used this 
means with all, (or some,) of her children, and brought them in ; 
and that one of them she whipped three times, before she suc- 
ceeded in doing it. 

A word or two, as to this measure being approved by a mem- 
ber of the Oneida Presbytery. -I have recently understood that 
the report of the fact is contradicted—not, I trust, by the gen- 
tleman himself, but by some other friend or friends of the new 
measures. Not many weeks after the protracted meeting in 
Clinton, one of my brethren of the Oneida Presbytery—a man 
who has been regarded as possessing more than ordinary talents 
with unquestionable piety and discretion, and whose praise has 
long been in many of our churches—was asked by a lady in m 
presence, and in the presence of one or two others—What do 
you think, sir, of the practice of whipping children to induce 
them to promise to give their hearts to God? He replied, “1 
think there is much to be said in favor of it.” “I have under. 
stood,” said the lady, “ that you approved the practice.” « 'The 
report,” he added, “ probably originated from the fact that I said 
something of the kind in an address recently made to the Ma- 
ternal Association in Utica; and you will likely hear more on 
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the subject before long. We whip our children,” said he, “to 
induce them to submit to our authority. They are rendered 
kind, affectionate, and obedient by it. Submission to God is the 
same in kind. Both are of a moral nature—why not use the 
same means, then, in both cases, to produce the same effect. 
Solomon says, Foolishness is bound up in the heart of a child ; 
but the rod of correction shall drive it far from him.” Such were 
his remarks, (during our conversation,) verbatim et literatim.— 
They made an impression upon my mind not easily to be erased. 
The lady from abroad, in the conversation with the lady in Clin- 
ton, just mentioned, said to her, as she assures me, “ Mr. ; 
(the clergyman here alluded to,) thinks just as I do on this sub- 
ject.” She undoubtedly heard his address in Utica. 

As to the drunken man being exhorted by the conductor of 
the meeting, to give up his heart to God—since this also is like- 
ly to be denied, I think it proper to state, that I was an eye and 


ear witness myself, of the whole scene. After prayers had been 


offered, in a certain instance, for those on the anxious seats, Mr. 
C, rose to preach; and having read his text, such were the 
groanings of a man in the pew adjoining the one in which I was 
sitting, who was kneeling on the floor with his head on the seat, 
that Mr. C. was constrained to pause. Every eye was directed 
to the part of the house whence the groanings issued. The con- 
ductor of the meeting came to the place, fell on his knees, by 
the side of the man, and after commanding him, again and again, 
to give up his heart to God, he looked up, saw me, and rose and 
asked, “« What shall I do ?” “ The path of duty is perfectly plain,” 
said I, “the man is intoxicated ; don’t you perceive it from his 
breath? Request some person to take him out; Mr. C. cannot 
proceed.” He said, “I believe the fellow zs drunk.” But he 
again fell on his knees by his side, (strange as it may seem,) and 
repeated several times, “Give up your heart to God, give up 
your heart to God.” But the groanings continued. The cler- 
gyman then went and called the two elders, who had just been 


leading in prayer, and said to the confessedly drunken man,—~ 


“Get up and go out of the house, and these elders will go and 
pray with you.” One of the elders went out with the man, and 
was gone, I should judge, something more than twenty minutes. 
But whether he prayed with him, or not, I cannot say. 

In regard to the mother, who, to her lasting regret, I make no 
doubt, was persuaded to yield to the entreaties to whip her 
child to induce her to give her heart to God—I know her well. 
She is an uncommonly tender and affectionate parent; a well. 
educated and respectable woman, and had ever been regarded 
as a pious and discreet Christian. That such a mother should, 
in any circumstances, be induced to adopt such means to effect 
the salvation of her child; and that an experienced and respect- 
ed minister of the Gospel, should deliberately attempt to justify 
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a practice like this, and even to recommend it, as it seems, to 
‘an association of mothers, must, I have no doubt, to every man 
of common sense who is a believer of the truth of God’s word, 
and who has not been a witness of such disorders and excesses 
as have prevailed in this region during the last seven years, ap- 
pear well nigh morally impossible. But by one who has care- 
fully observed the stirrings of the human passions, and knows the 
depravity and deceitfulness of the heart; and who has been on 
the spot and seen the means which have been here used to pro- 
duce excitement, and has had opportunity to form a judgment 
for himself, nothing of the kind will: be regarded as incredible. 
There has been held in the Congregational church here, with- 
in the last three or four years, three protracted meetings. At 
the time of the first I was necessarily abroad on public business 
of an important nature, in accordance with an engagement made 
previous to the appointment of the meeting. But judging from 
what I was told on my return, and from what I subsequently 
witnessed, the exercises of the meeting were, in general, con- 
ducted with much propriety, and followed with highly favorable 
results, although it was but of three days continuance. God 
had graciously prepared the way for the bestowment of a bles- 
sing. Both the church and society had been brought to that 
state, in which, (and in which only, in my opinion,) protracted 
meetings are likely to produce substantial and lasting good, pro- 
vided they are properly conducted. An unusual degree of the 
spirit of earnest prayer had been experienced by God’s people 
for several weeks. The officers of the church were awakened 
to a deep sense of their responsibility, and had been faithful in 
their visits from house to house, conversing with their brethren 
and sisters, and with the careless and impenitent. Sinners were 
already pricked in their hearts, and had begun to ery, “ What 
shall we do?” There was an appearance of more than ordinary 
solemnity on the Sabbath in the house of God. The church 
came together, at the protracted meeting, as there is reason to 
believe, and ministers also, humbled under a deep sense of their 
weakness and dependence ; relying not on their own strength 
or on an arm of flesh, but on the strength and mercy of Jehovah, 
and the special influence of his Spirit. The faith once deliver- 
ed to the saints was preached clearly and forcibly, and with lit- 
tle of the adulteration, it was thought, of Pelagianism. The 
prayers of God’s children were heard, and the Holy Ghost was 
present to quicken, and to convict and renew. In about. four 
months from the meeting seventy were added to the church in 
one day, and a number. afterwards ; making the whole number 
nearly one hundred. Among the hopeful converts of this meet- 
ing, there were several of standing and influence, who, since the 
public profession of their faith in Christ, have been pillars in the 
temple of God. The church was edified and strengthened. I 
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wish there was ground for similar remarks respecting the two 
subsequent meetings. 

At the close of the last of these meetings, which took place in 
March, 1832, as already stated, and which continued fourteen 
days, if Ido not mistake, the conductor of it remarked in his 
address that he knew not the exact number, but that more than 
two hundred souls had been converted since its commencement. 
An elder from abroad who had been present, as is believed, the 
whole time, said there were two hundred and forty-eight con- 


verts. “I have kept a list of their names,” said he. A deacon, - 


(or one who is now a deacon,) of the church in Clinton, who had 


done the same, remarked then, or afterwards, that that was the - 


true number. This meeting was regarded at the time by the 
gentleman who conducted it, and by his new measure friends, 
as most propitious in its results; and as furnishing one of the 


most signal and wonderful displays of the triumphs of the power’ 


and grace of God, which had been witnessed in our churches in 
this vicinity, simce the introduction of the new measures among 
us. And such was reported to be its character, both here and 
abroad. In this manner has it been represented frequently by 
the clergyman who conducted it, in protracted meetings which 
he has conducted elsewhere ; for the purpose of showing that 
the mighty power of God was with him, and that his efforts 


were remarkably blessed. And had the practice prevailed here © 


which prevails in many churches in this region, viz: of receiv- 
ing persons to the privileges of membership as soon as they en- 
tertain hopes of conversion, and without opportunity for instruc- 
tion from niunisters or other Christians, or for careful and-pray- 
erful examination of the ground of their hopes,* such perhaps 
would be still said to be its character. The venerable and high- 
ly respected pastor of the church in Clinton, informed me about 
four weeks since, (more than thirteen months subsequent to the 
meeting,) that it appeared from its records that four only of the 
two hundred and forty-eight reported converts had been receiv- 
ed into the church under his care. The church in Clinton, an- 
tecedent to the new order of things among us, had been favored 
with the faithful and able labors of the venerable Dr. Norton, 
from the time of its organization—a period of nearly forty years. 
It had experienced many seasons of refreshing from the presence 
of the Lord and from the glory of his power. Its members had 
been harmonious in their views touching the great and precious 
doctrines of salvation, and had walked together in the love and 
fellowship of the Gospel. It had from its foundation been one 
of the most numerous, and was extensively regarded as one of 


* There was a security against this in the sober views of the pastor of the 
church, who submitted to the extravagant proceedings of the meeting, only be- 
cause the current was too strong to be resisted.— Ed. Jour. and Tel. 
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the most highly blessed of all the churches in this part of the Zi- 
on of our God; and asa city set upon a hill. But I speak the 


truth—and I speak it with pain—its circumstances are changed ! 


It does, indeed, appear that there are now many among us who 
are thirsting for another gospel than that which till recently they 
had been accustomed to hear. Such have been its divisions 
and dissensions since the last protracted meeting, that its pastor 
has been constrained, from a conviction that his usefulness with 
his beloved flock, which he had so long fed and guided, (and who 
were literally in the wilderness when he came here,) was at an 
end, twice to request of the church to consent to the dissolution 
of his connexion with them ; and once to make the same request, 
of the whole society. 

You have my permission, beloved brethren, to make such use 
of this communication, as in your discretion may be deemed 
proper. Perhaps the Editor of the Evangelist may think that 
courtesy required of me to make it directly to him. But I trust 
he will not complain. For should you think it expedient to give. 
it a place in the columns of your paper, he will subsequently 
have an opportunity, should he wish to do it, to give it a place 
in the Evangelist. And he will probably feel himself bound to 
do it, so far at least as the story of whipping children is concern- 
ed, as an act.of justice to the Journal and Telegraph, if not to 
the public. Respectfully your friend and brother, 

Clinton, May 25, 1833. Henry Davis. 


EXTRACT FROM REV. N. MURRAY'S SERMON ON THE DECLINE OF 
- TRUE RELIGION. 


“There is no truth more obvious than that every thing in na- 
ture tends to decay. A truth equally obvious in the religious 
world is, that all portions of the church tend to decline from the 
purity both of the doctrine and discipline of their founders. This 
truth all history clearly proves. In 400 years after the ascen- 
sion of our Saviour, how little purity of doctrine or of practice ~ 
do we find in the church which he, by his apostles, planted.— 
Three hundred years have not yet elapsed since the death of 
Luther and Calvin, and we find infidelity taught from the theo- 
logical chairs of Germany, and Socinianism preached from the 
pulpits of Geneva. Two hundred years have not elapsed since 
the completion of the Book of Common Prayer, and yet we find 
Arminianism has superseded in a great degree the pure doctrine 
of the thirty-nine articles. The Janding of the pilgrim fathers 
whose debarkation on the rock of Plymouth rendered it at once 
classic and immortal, is almost within the reach of the memory 
of our parents ; and now the Saviour is deprived of his dignity, 
and the whole evangelical system is impugned in the very church- 
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es which were once illumined by the piety and eloquence of the 
Mathers and Elliots, of the Chaunceys and Mayhews, of the Tap- 
pans and Willards. Thus it is that in the church, as in every 
thing else, we discover a tendency to decline and corruption. 

“ A little acquaintance with history and with human nature, 
clearly places before us the manner in which corruption of doc- 
trine is generally introduced. The Catholic and English church- 
es lost their lustre in the same way. Supreme ecclesiastical au- 
thority being vested in civil rulers, they were compelled to model 
their doctrines and ritual, in accordance with their unsanctified 
whims. And as compliance with royal wishes was necessary to 
preferment, corrupt ecclesiastics were always found to support 
with arguments from holy writ, every suggestion of the crown. 
We refer you to nearly every page of the history of Constantine 
and his successors, and of Henry VIII. and his successors, for 
the evidence on which we base these assertions, 

“The Lutheran and Reformed Church became corrupt .in 
doctrine ina different way. In the former, although there were 
many dissenting voices, the Confession of Augsburg maintained 
a complete dominance until the rise of the famous Semler.— 
With a great show of reasoning, and the most persuasive elo- 
quence, this heresiarch made war on the inspiration of the Bible, 
and on all its distinguishing doctrines. The church had been 
long relaxing its discipline ; and when he was demolishing near- 
ly every thing evangelical in its standards and forms, it did not 
possess strength sufficient to curb his licentious career, or even 
to expel him from her communion. His fame for eloquence and 
learning became very great. The young students of divinity 
read, with great avidity, his productions, which ‘seemed to be 
rained down all over Germany ; and previous to his death, his 
admirers, if not adherents, formed the majority of the Lutheran 
ministry. And the leading characteristics of the doctors of that 
church, at the present day is, (in the words of their own Mo- 
sheim,) ‘an unbridled licentiousness which holds nothing sacred, 
an audacious insolence that tramples under foot the most solemn 
truths of religion, and that is constantly engaged in bringing into 
contempt evangelical belief’ 

“ The church of Geneva became corrupt in precisely the same 
way. Men of great genius and erudition arose, who made war 
upon its standards and doctrines. The younger clergy suppos- 
ing that they might acquire a little character for mind and inde- 
pendence by following a similar course, embraced their opinions. 
And in the course of a few years, the light kindled up in that 
city by the pious Calvin was extinguished ; and his successors 
in the Academy and the pulpit, became heterodox, secular, and 
corrupt. And need we state that in precisely the same way, 
error has progressed in some of our eastern churches. By a 
relaxation of strict government, individuals of loose theological 
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opinions were admitted to the ministry, who, in the course of a 
few years, became full blown Socinians. And it was not till 
the leaven had entered the lump, and had made considerable 
progress, that the orthodox discovered their error ; and then it 
was too late to arrest it. 

« And what, brethren, is the lesson we are taught by this brief 
review of the progress of error? To take good heed to our doc- 
trines, and to continue in them. It is becoming fashionable in 
some quarters to talk lightly of, and even to ridicule confes- 
sions of faith ; and to deny their utility altogether. It is becom- 
ing common to hear candidates, at their ordination, profess 
before God and the church to adopt, ex animo our standards ; 
and ina few Sabbaths after, to hear them declaim against some 
of their peculiar and distinguishing doctrines. It is common to 
hear candidates, on their examination for licensure, express the 
most loose and incoherent sentiments on the atonement, imputa- 
tion, justification, original sin, and many other important doc- 
trines ; and yet to see them pass without one expression of dis- 
approbation. It is common to see individuals enter the ministry 
of our church, and then array themselves against all its peculiar 
institutions and many of its distinguishing doctrines. If things 
would remain where they are, on all these subjects, we would 
remain silent. But reason and all analogy forbid such a conclu- 
sion. The course of error, like that of sin, is downhill. The 
first step prepares for the two following. When these are taken, 
nothing but timidity will prevent from going to the end of the 
course. ‘I was first,’ said Priestly, ‘a high Calvinist, then a low 
one ;—then a high Arian, then a low one ;—then a Socinian ;— 
then a humanitarian ; and if my life is spared a few years I know 
not what I shall be before I die.’ If his life had been spared a 
few years longer, there is scarcely a question but that his name 
would now be floating on every infidel banner in our country, 
under those of Voltaire and Tom Paine. 

“The purity of the church, brethren, should be very much 
preferred to its peace. To preserve the latter, the former should 
never be sacrificed. To do this, could only be compared to the 
foolishness of the inhabitants of a besieged city, who should suf- 
fer themselves to be deluded by the syren song of peace, peace, 
until their bastions and bulwarks were demolished, their citadel 
taken, and their soldiers stript of their armor. The advice of 
wisdom is, purity first, peace next. To change this order, and 
then to hope for peace, would be as futile as to expect a calm 
ocean amidst the conflict of winds and storms. 

“The purity of the church rests, under God, in the hands of 
our Presbyteries. To them it is confided by our constitution 
and laws. They are solemnly accountable to God for the man- 
ner in which they guard their sacred trust. The first question 
for them to decide is, piety and capacity ; the next, soundness 
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of.doctrine.. Qualifications in both these respects are essential 
and necessary. If the candidate should appear to possess the 
piety of an angel, and proportional capacity, and yet be unsound 
in the faith ; this would be a sufficient objection. Nor is sound- 
ness or unsoundness of faith, a mere matter of private interpre- 


tation,—what any individual feels disposed to. make it. ‘The 


question to be decided is, Do they believe as our standards teach? 
If not, they should be rejected ; and thus be saved from the perju- 
ry of publicly declaring that they ‘ sincerely receive and adopt the 
Confession of Faith as containing the system of doctrine taught 
in the Holy Scriptures,’ when they do not. It is only in this way 
that the purity and peace of our church can be preserved ;— 
that its light can be prevented from waning ;—that, as presbyters, 


we can render an account to God of our stewardship ;—or that 


our beloved Zion can be prevented from joining the caravan of 
the orthodox churches, which have preceded her, and sinking 
with them into error and formality. It becomes us then, as we 
love the peace and prosperity and perpetuity of our church, to 
take good heed to our doctrines ; and as we have received them 
from our pious and venerated fathers, so to transmit them to 
those to whom we shall impart that gift, which we ourselves re- 
ceived by the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery.” 


THE YOUNG SHEPHERDESS OF THE ALPS. 
{From Gilly’s Memoir of Neff.] 


One day Neff met, at Palons, a little shepherdess, of twelve me 


thirteen years of age, whose air and language struck him with 
surprise. In answer to his inquiries about her, he was told that 
her name was Mariette Guyon, and that she lived in the adjacent 
hamlet of Punayer with her grandfather and grandmother, who 
were Roman Catholics; that she had expressed great anxiety 
to be instructed in the true principles of the Gospel, and that 
they could not attribute this desire merely to human influence, 
and to the persuasions of Protestant acquaintances, for she was 


not permitted to associate with Protestants. He asked the child ~ 


if she could read? She burst into tears, and said, “Oh! if they 
would only let me come here to the Sunday-school, I should soon 
learn, but they tell me that I already know too much.” The 
pastor’s interest was further excited, by learning that what little 
she knew of the difference between the religion of the two 
churches was picked up by accident, and by stealthy conversa- 
tions with the converts of the neighborhood. _ J 
After this short interview with the poor girl, he remained 
some time without hearing any thing more of her. In the inter- 
val, she was deprived of all regular means of improvement, but 
Vou. II. 13 
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her zeal made her find out a very ingenious expedient. She of- 
ten kept her flock near a very rocky path which descended to_ 
the valley of Fressiniere, and when she saw a peasant pass, she 
would accost him in her patois, and ask, “ Where do you come 
from ?” If he named-a Catholic village, she said no more, and 
let him pass on. If he came from a Protestant hamlet, she ap- 
proached him, and put questions to him, and if he displayed any 
zeal, and knowledge of the Gospel, she would keep him as long 
as he would good-naturedly remain, and treasure up all that she 
‘heard from his lips. At other times she would make friends 
with Protestant children, who were watching their sheep or 
goats near her, and would beg them to bring their ‘Testaments, 
and read and translate to her. This went on until she saw that 
she was watched by some of the Roman Catholics, and was obli- 
ged.to be more cautious. During the long and rigorous winter, 
which followed after Neff first saw her, the mountains were bu- 
ried in snow, and.the people could not go out of their villages, 
therefore Mariette had no intercourse with those whose conver- 
sation she so much desired to cultivate. Notwithstanding, her 
faith was strengthened and her mind enlightened, and on the re- 
turn of spring she positively refused to go to mass. In vain did 
they attempt to force her by ill-usage.. Her father was then ap- 
pealed to, and first tried rigorous means, and then persuasion, 
to engage her to declare from whence she obtained what he 
called “these new ideas.” She persisted in declaring that God 
alone had first put these things in her heart, and expressed her- 
self with so much meekness and solemnity, in explanation of the 
motives by which she was actuated, that her father felt con- 
strained to say to those who urged him to exert his authority, 
“Who am I, to oppose myself to God?” But he left her still 
under the care of her grandfather and grandmother, who con- 
tinued to ill-treat her, although without success. 

The pastor shall now tell the continuation of the story him- 
self. “Some time after I had learnt all these particulars, I was 
going to Palons, accompanied by a young man, and Madeleine 
Pellegrine, a most humble and zealous disciple of Jesus Christ. 
Whilst stopping near the bridge and cascade of Rimasse, which 
precipitates itself into a deep abyss, we saw a flock of lambs 
which appeared to be hastily driven toward us by a young shep- 
herdess. It was’ Mariette, who had recognized us from a dis- 
tance, and who ran up to us breathless with joy. She express- 
ed in language which it is impossible to describe, how happy she 
was at meeting me. I requested Madeleine to watch the flock 
while I conversed with Mariette. She thanked me with affec- 
tionate earnestness for the visit I had made to her father in her 
behalf. She spoke of what she had suffered for the Gospel, in a 
manner so Christian and so touching, that I could hardly believe 
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my ears, knowing that the poor child did not know even the let- 
ters of the alphabet. ‘It is this,’ she said, ‘that gives me pain ; 
the evil spirit tempts me, by insinuating that I resist in vain, and 
that I am too young and feeble to persevere : but when I suffer 
most, then the good God supports-me, and I fear nothing. They 
want me to make the sign of the cross ; they wish to drag-me 
to mass, and because I refuse, they beat me; and when they 
have beaten me for the name of Jesus Christ, and see that I do 
not cry, but rejoice in his name, then they become furious, and 
beat me still more; but were they to kill me, I would not cry, 
since the good God strengthens me.’ She uttered many things 
equally affecting. When she left me, she went to join another 
young shepherdess, a Protestant, with whom she oftentimes kept 
her flock, and who attended Sunday-school for both of them; 
for she repeated to Mariette verses from the Psalms, and passa- 
ges from the New Testament, which she had learnt there. - A 
short time afterwards I held a reunion near Punayer, which Ma- 
riette attended ; it was the first. time she had ever been present 
at Protestant worship. She blessed God, who had imspired 
her with the courage to do so, and appeared most attentive to 
the sermon and the prayers, which were in French, though most 
probably she was unable to comprehend more than a small part 
- of the service, not understanding any language but the mountain 
patois. Not daring to return to Punayer, after this, she went to 
her father, and confessed to him all that had occurred: he re- 
ceived her kindly, and took her back to her grandfather and 
grandmother, and strenuously forbade them to ill-treat her for 
her religious opinions. This was something gained, but not suf- 
ficient for her; she earnestly entreated him to allow her to at- 
tend the public worship ; her constant prayer during the week 
was, that God would dispose her father to grant her permission. 
Her prayers were heard, and the Sunday following we had the 
joy of seeing her come to the temple at Violins, a long way from 

her home. She was received with every demonstration of joy, 
anda poor man of Minsas, who had married an aunt of her’s, 
promised to take her to his own house, if they would trust her 
with him, during the winter, and that he would teach her to 
read, and instruct her more perfectly in the truths of the Gos- 
pel. ; hoes 
Mariette’s perseverance triumphed over the prejudices of her 
family. She was permitted to receive instruction, and to attend 
the public services of the Protestant church, and her singular 
history having reached the ears of some friends at Mens, they 
begged her father to be allowed to take charge of her, and her 
education was conducted. under auspices which gives us every 
reason to believe, that she is now a bright ornament to the com- 
munity, whose faith she thus embraced from the strongest con- 
viction of its purity.” 


eo 
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For the Evangelical Magazine. 
NOTICE OF PRESIDENT DAVIS NARRATIVE. 


Messrs. Evirors :—A publication, entitled “ A Narrative of the embarrass- 
ments and decline of Hamilton College, by Henry Davis, D. D., President,” 
has just fallen into my hands, of which I send you the following els: 


_Dr. Davis. has long been known in New England, as a gentle- 
man of high literary attainments, and acknowledged abilities in 
‘College government and discipline. He has officiated with 
great success, in Williams, Yale, Union, and Middlebury.— 
From gentlemen, alumni of these Colleges, who remember him 
with great affection, we recollect to have heard many a pleas- 
ing anecdote of the admirable skill of Davis in the government 
of a College, while acting successively in the capacity of Tutor, 
Professor, and President. 

This Narrative contains a statement of facts, tending to illus- 
trate the. principles on which the government of a College is 
founded, and will be read with interest and profit, by the Trus- 
tees and Officers of other similar institutions. Aside from all 
personal considerations, the lessons of experience furnished by 
this history of Hamilton College,—lessons which have been pur- 
-chased at so dear a rate, under the conduct of such a President, 
ought not to be lost. It will be read with profit by all the min- 
isters and intelligent Christians of our denomination in New 
England, as illustrating the legitimate tendency of what have 
been improperly termed “new measures.” 

Dr. Davis has long been known to our ministers and churches 
as a decided friend of genuine revivals of religion. - In -this 
character no President of New England Colleges ever stood 
higher in the confidence of her ministers and churches than did 
the President of Middlebury College—which God has so sig- 
nally blessed with the effusions of his grace. 

“The new measures, which,” says Dr. Davis, “had their 
commencement, and which have extensively prevailed in the 
West, have been intimately connected with the difficulties in 
Hamilton College.”—“ Many of the facts detailed in the follow- 
ing Narrative cannot but be important to our churches, provi- 
ded—of which it is thought there can be no doubt—they afford 
a clear illustration of the practical tendency of these measures. 
And should it even be believed that other Institutions of learn- 
ing will derive no benefit from these lessons in this age of ex- 
permment, yet I am more and more convinced, by almost every 
day’s occurrences, that its own vital interests loudly call for a 
full and public exposure of the causes of its recent embarrass- 
ments and prostration.” 


On the whole, this Narrative will furnish a practical illustra- 
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tion and confirmation of the sentiment so justly expressed by 
one of our New England ministers, on the subject of the tenden- 
ey of the “new measures,” 


“Indeed, from the principles contained in Mr. Finney’s Sermon, and from 
what I know concerning revivals which have taken place under his immediate 
auspices, lam sure that the ‘new measures,’ as they are jusily called, though 
not unattended with some good, do nevertheless introduce into revivals another 
spirit, of whose nature and general influence those who countenance these 
measures seem not to be aware. e 

“Itis a spirit of fanaticism, of spiritual pride, censoriousness, and insubor- 
dination to the order of the Gospel, which, if not met by the timely and deci- 
ded disapprobation of ministers and churches, threatens to become one of the 
greatest evils which is likely to befal the cause of Christ. 

“In this opinion I am confirmed by all I have seen or heard from the com- 

~ mencement of these evils to the present day.”—Dr. Beecher. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 


” 
NOTICE OF THE “ COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY. 


Messrs. Evirors :—Among the many new things of the pre- 
sent day, I lately met with one, which has been the occasion of 
much grief to my mind; and that was a proposal, circulating in 
the community, to publish what is called a Comprehensive Com- 
mentary upon the Bible. This commentary, as is stated, is to 
consist of extracts from Scott, Henry, and Brown. 

Now, I must say, that I view such an attempt as this not only 
with grief, but with alarm. For, In the first place, it is doing 
great injustice to Authors, to clip and mangle their works ac- 
cording to the fancy which may direct the operation. This 
proposal cannot be viewed in the light of an abridgment, or 
epitome ; for, in that case, the abridger would feel himself re- 
sponsible to preserve the entire sentiment of his author, though 
he might change the form of expression. But here, parts only 
are taken from each author, and parts omitted, as the proposer. 
shall see fit. And what author, I would ask, would feel himself 
fairly treated by such a process ; and where is the moral hones- 
ty of putting the name of an author to such a compilation, which 
he never authorized ?, And, who , does not know that the senti- 
ments of an author may be materially changed by selecting 
parts of his works, and leaving out other parts? 

In the second place, this plan is opening a door for endless 
abuse. and imposition. ‘Whether the compilers in the present 
case have any evil intentions or not, is not for me to say. But 
itis easy to see that this plan may be greatly abused, and the 
public greatly imposed upon with garbled and spurious produc- 
tions. Such an attempt ought, therefore, to be frowned upon 
by the public. And it is the more to be regretted, in the pre- 
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sent case, because the entire commentaries of Scott and Henry 
are now offered so cheap in the market, as to come within the 
reach of almost every family. Iam much mistaken, if those 
who subscribe for this work do not find occasion to regret that 
they did not take Scott entire, which would cost less money, 
and is much better calculated for family use. At least, I would 
say to every person, do not subscribe for this work, or take it, 
till you haye opportunity to give it a thorough examination, and 
see whether it is such a work as Scott would approve. 
JUSTICIA. 


SUMMARY OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
SELECTIONS FOR MONTHLY CONCERT. 


My Dear Curistian Frienps :—I herewith send you a few 
isolated, but recent facts, to encourage you in the work of pray- 
ing and contributing at your next Monthly Concert. , 

1. The heathen are beginning to co-operate with us in obey- 
ing the command of Christ. A rich banker at Benares, India, 
has lately been converted and baptized, who, while an idolater, 
had at one time presented to a heathen god, £10,000, or 44,000 
dollars. We shall think it strange if he does not now present 
to the true God far more than this. Benares is one of the holy 
places of India. The sacred books affirm that whoever dies 
here will be saved. Distant princes have delegates residing 
here, who perform for them the requisite rites, that they may 
obtain the benefit of them. How, think you, they will feel when 
they hear that this merchant has taken away all his influence 
and wealth from them, and thrown it into the cause of Christ ? 
At Bangalow there have been.one or two missionaries for thir- 
teen years. Already eight native youths have been through a 
course of education, and are assisting the missionaries in preach- 
ing the Gospel to their countrymen. 

2. The heathen are still anxious for instruction in the way of 
life. During one year as many as one hundred sons of chiefs 
have come from different parts of the interior of Africa to the 
American colony at Liberia, to seek an education. Thus as the 
colony continues to flourish, it will be constantly scattering light 
and knowledge among the neighboring tribes. There is the 
same thirst for salvation there now as when Mills was upon the 
coast. Said the old men to him, “ Why did you not come be- 
fore? We are afraid we shall die now before you can instruct 
us in the right way.” The German missionaries who were sent 
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to Liberia not long-since, were entreated by one of the chiefs 
to settle in his country. He offered them the best of the land, 
and declared that he would build a house for them, and make 
his people husband the farm :—*« Only,” says he, “ you make a 
school here, and I will send you my boys and girls ; they must 
and. will learn book.” ae 
3. The Missionary Boards in consequence of the advance of 
feeling on the part of Christians, dnd the blessing of God on 
their efforts, are fast enlarging their plans, lengthening the cords, » 
and strengthening the stakes of Zion. During the month of June, 
twenty persons—nine of them at least ordained missionaries— 
have embarked for different fields, under the care of the Ameri- 
can Board, and are now on the mighty deep, wafted as it were 
to their destined ports, by the prayers of Christians. The small 
band at the Sandwich Islands are about sending three of their 
number to establish a mission on the Marquesas Islands. ‘The 
deputation have returned from that group, and report—that the 
chief of one of the principal valleys has consented to receive 
the new religion, and cast away his idols on the arrival of mis- 
sionaries ;—that the natives of the other valleys say they, will 
wait the result, and if the chief in question does not die for this 
contempt of his gods, they also will embrace the new religion. 
Thus the Lord, in answer to the cries of his people, may accom- 
plish a revolution in this group, as speedy and as wonderful as 
he has elsewhere upon these spots in the ocean, Armenia too 
is a new field that is soon to be brought before the eyes of the 
Christian public, by having some of her representatives stationed 
there. The islands in the East Indies are soon to be portrayed 
to us by two explorers who have recently left Boston with a 
design to establish a mission on one of them. A Missionary. 
under the American Board, it is expected, will leave the coun- 
try during the present month, (July) to explore the southern ex- 
tremity of this continent, Patagonia. This, if successful, will 
be the first blow towards the evangelizing of South America. — 
This attempt is commended to the fervent prayers of all who 
love the heathen, that the Lord would open there a wide and 
effectual door, and make Patagonia, now the most degraded, a 
bright example to the contending nations around them. In 
September or October next, it is expected that a mission will 
be sent by the American Board to Africa. The Western For- 
eign Missionary Society are already laboring there, and have 
just sent out two heralds of the cross to India. The American 
Baptist Board of Missions are lengthening the cords of Zion in 
and around Burmah. The Episcopal Society are increasing 
their efforts in Greece. The Methodist Society are on the pomt 
of sending some messengers to publish peace to the inquiring 
Indian beyond the Rocky Mountains.—Thus it is a delightful 
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task to see the Saviour, by his people, taking possession of this 
and that portion of ‘his inheritance, the heathen, and about to 
claim the uttermost parts of the earth as his own. 

4, The enemies of missions are on the alert. Recently a 
vessel arrived in Bombay, from America, with a quantity of 
that infidel work, Paine’s Age of Reason. These have been 
distributed among the young men. Extracts are printed in the 
native papers, and the missionaries are challenged to answer 
‘the objections. Thus cavils and sneers, the Hindoos could never 
have devised, are furnished for them from Christian lands.— 
From a letter just received from Rev. E. Spaulding, Sandwich 
Islands, I send you a few facts on this point. The American 
Consul there calls the Gospel, as preached by the missionaries, 
“ Blasphemy and a d—d lie !”—professes to disbelieve in the 
divine appointment of the marriage institution—and acts ac- 
cordingly. At Honolulu the foreigners have erected grog-shops 
and billiard-houses, contrary to! the laws of the land. At these 
houses of pestilence and death, you may hear the sound of the 
violin, oaths and blasphemy, and see intoxication seven days in 
the week. Were it not, says he, for the influence of some from 
Christian lands, this nation would be like a happy Christian 
family. ' For even now it is a rare thing to find a family. at La- 
haina living without morning and evening prayers. 'This is true 
of a large majority: of families at these islands thirteen years 
ago bowing down to their dumb idols. . } 

5. But the laborers even here are sinking under the*heat and 
burden of the day. Says one as an apology for not writing, “I 
am full of business; I am answering a few necessary letters. 
This with preaching four times a week, lecturing to a Bible 
Class, teaching school six days in seven, together with the care 
of the station—and my family keeps me quite busy—I am jaded 
out. I cannot do one fifth of what ought to be done, and my 
poor people are snatched away almost daily from the means of 
‘grace by the hand of death. Oh, that I could do more! This 
Missionary has an ordinary congregation of 3,000 souls, and a 
parish of more than 25,000. My Christian brother or sister, 
are not here some good reasons why your fervent prayers 
should ascend to-night? Prayer sustains the toiling missionary. 
Prayer will change the opposer’s heart, and make him like Paul, 
to uphold the cause he once destroyed. Prayer will strengthen 
the hands of God’s people for still greater efforts. Prayer will 
bring heathen influence and talent into the one fold to which 
you belong, and under your Great Shepherd. Will you not 
then pray_fervently ? GaG: 
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DOCTRINAL. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 


TOTAL DEPRAVITY. 
(Concluded from p. 62.) 


Somer other sources of proof on this subject will now be con- 
sidered. And, 

1. The disposition of men to reject the Bible and the provision 
it contains for their salvation. 

It is manifest that men do not love the character of God, nor 
delight in his service, from their conduct in rejecting his word 
and his Son. The Bible carries with it such marks of its divine 
origin, such proofs that it is a revelation from God, as ought to 
secure in it the belief of men, so far as they come toa know- 
ledge of it. But the Bible has been treated with more open 
and avowed hostility, probably, than any other book, and vain 
and delusive arguments have been employed in attempts to re- 
fute the evidences of its divinity ; and contempt and sneer and 
ridicule have been substituted for argument on the part of those 
for whom it reveals a Saviour. The conduct of men in reject- 
ing the Bible, and in rejecting the Lord Jesus Christ—in reject- 
ing his worship and Sabbaths and ordinances, shews clearly that 
their hearts are opposed to God! The Jews, in their unbelief, 
manifested this depravity in their rejectior of Christ, and cruel 
persecution of him unto death! And Heathens, Mahommedans, 
and Papists have acted it out in their opposition to his cause ; 
in their persecutions of his followers, and in their turning away 
from his word. The same depravity is acted out by modern In- 
fidels, in opposition to the Bible, and to all the institutions of re- 
ligion, while they aim at unrestrained self-indulgence in the lusts 
of the flesh. And even under the restraints of religious educa- 
tion and the stated public worship of the Sabbath, we find it to 
be a fact that unrenewed men feel opposition of heart to the 
truth, and that while they have knowledge of Christ, still in the 
depravity of their hearts they reject him,—they do not choose 
to have him reign over them, nor to be in subjection to his will. 
Now if mankind were holy, if they loved God they would love 
his word and at once believe on Christ, and rejoice in the way 
and terms of salvation ; but the fact, as evinced in their conduct, 
is widely different from this ; and this fact shews that their moral . 
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natures are sinful, and that in their affections they are estranged 
from God. 

2, The proneness of mankind to idolatry, and the prevalence 
of idolatry in the world, are collateral proofs of their depravity. 

Their proneness to idolatry was manifested very soon after 
the fall, and idolatry commenced very early in the history of the 
world: and the nation of Israel, chosen of God in distinction 
from all other nations, and known as his peculiar people, often 
turned aside to worship idols, in direct violation of God’s expli- 
cit commands, and in defiance of his threatenings. This fact 
in their history shews the moral depravity of their natures and 
their proneness to idolatry, as illustrated in the religion of the 
Gentile world, is a striking evidence of the total depravity of the 
race of man. There has been and there continues still to be a 
departure from the knowledge and worship of the true God in the 
whole Pagan world! And the objects of worship and the views 
of the worshippers are accommodated to sensual and worldly 
enjoyments, shewing that the soul is debased in its moral nature, 
and subjected to the dominion of fleshly appetites. The picture 
drawn by the Apostle Paul, in the first chapter of his Epistle to 
the Romans, corresponds to the state of Gentile nations, as evin- 
ced by facts in the known histories of such nations. And the 
Apostle’s description of the Jews, in the same Epistle, corres- 
ponds to facts in the history of that nation, and also to facts as 
they exist at this day, under the preaching of the Gospel. The 
Polytheism of the Gentile world, im connexion with the prone- 
ness of men to idolatry in the Christian world, carries on the 
face of it the doctrine of total depravity, as taught in the Bible. 
Why should men forsake the Lord Jehovah and seek for other 
objects of worship ? Why invent lords many and gods many ? 
Why set up idols and accommodate their religion to their lusts 
and cause their vices to pass for virtues, and look not beyond 
the pleasures of sense and time ? Who will not say, that here is 
proof that they dislike to retain God in their knowledge,—proof 
that they all have gone astray under the influence of hearts to- 
tally depraved? And what intelligent reader can look at the re- 
ligion of the Heathen world and account for it in any other man- 
ner, or can reflect on the proneness of men to idolatry under the 
poe and ees ort on any other supposition ? 

. Conviction of guilt in the famil 

as proof on this sale oe Rene isc abc 

This conviction of guilt is to be traced in igi 
Heathen, and also in the religion of Gh ndace 3 pearance 
Heathen have something intended to be expiatory in their ate 
ship,—something designed to make satisfaction. for their sin 
and conciliate favor. It is said that sacrifices were offered re 
all the Heathen nations, and they are still offered in Thagidiiebies 
These denote a consciousness of guilt, and whether they were 
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adopted originally in conformity to a revelation made from hea- 
ven, or not, the fact that they still appertain to the religion of Pa- 
gans, in its debased and degraded state, shews, that as moral and 
accountable beings, they have some consciousness of guilt, and 
some sense of right and wrong. And under the Gospel, where 
men are enlightened by revelation, this consciousness of guilt is 
more distinctly felt. Now, why should this be common in the 
race of man, if this race is not depraved ?- Why should the reli- 
gion of all nations be expiatory, if all nations are not lying in 
wickedness? Sacrifices, intended to be expiatory of guilt, can- 
not belong to the religion of beings who have not sinned,—they 
cannot be consistently offered by those who have no conscious- 
ness of guilt? How then have they come in, and how have they 
been continued down in all the varied forms of idolatry in the 
Heathen world? Is not the moral nature of man depraved,—is 
not man a sinner in every clime—in every section of the globe, 
and in every state of society ? 

4, The conduct of men toward each other affords additional 
proof of total depravity. 

‘The history of the world is replete with wars and fightings, 
with vices and crimes, with cruelties and treacheries practiced 
by men on one another as individuals, or as nations acting under 
the sanction of law. Why is it that nation has waged war 
against nation, and kingdom against kingdom? Why have the 
lives of millions been sacrificed in cruel and bloody wars ? 
Why have instruments and weapons of death been invented, and 
why are military tactics reduced to a system and studied as a 
science ? Is it not because men are estranged from God, and vio- 
laters of the law of love, which binds them in allegiance to him, 
and in good-will to each other? Why are criminal codes in the 
laws of nations found to be necessary ? Why are penitentiaries 
and jails established ? Why are capital punishments set forth to 
deter men from crime, and why do any fall into vices and crimes, 
which demoralize and go to destroy the peace of society?) Why 
is it necessary to guard against fraud in the transaction of busi- 
ness? Why is it that men are often betrayed in the confidence 
they repose in each other? Why are they cruel in their treat- 
ment of enemies? Why speak evil of one another ; why disre- 
gard each other’s rights and happiness to secure their own? 
Why are they envious or jealous, or proud or scornful or re- 
vengeful ? Can these things be accounted for on any other sup- 
position than that they are morally depraved? The conduct of 
men in relation to each other carries on it all the features of de- 
pravity as they are described in the Bible. The Apostle Paul, 
speaking of the moral state of mankind, under the term flesh, as 
they are alienated from God, saith, “ Now the works.of the flesh 
are manifest, which are these: Adultery, fornication, lascivious- 
ness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, 
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strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, rail- 
ings, and such like.” These are the works of men in their natu- 
ral state, when unrenewed by the Spirit of God. In accord- 
ance with this view is that of the Apostle James, when he asks, 
“ from whence come wars and fightmgs among you?” He takes 
the fact for granted, that there are wars and fightings ; and he 
answers by asking, “come they not hence even of your lusts, 
that war in your members ?” 
5. The objects of men’s pursuit in the world, in which their 
highest happiness is sought, afford proof of their depravity. 
Their very amusements shew, that they are acting under the 
dominion of the carnal mind. These are chosen for the gratifi- 
cation of some fleshly appetite or some passion in the body, and 
do not raise the soul at all to God, nor meeten it for enjoyment 
in his holy service. And the governing objects of their choice 
and confidence in the world, differ as they may in respect to in- 
dividuals, are all such as shew that their supreme delight is in 
something to be enjoyed in this world and not in God. The gen- 
eral character of mankind, aside from the renewing grace of 
God, is the same in every part of the world, as denoted by the 
objects of their pursuit and confidence. Their supreme and 
governing motive is on the side of the world,—it is in the flesh ; 
and while in the body, that they are striving for happiness, and 
it is a kind of happiness found in things, which perish with their 
using, and which proves that in their moral natures, their souls 
are enslaved and debased by the lusts of the flesh, and that they 
are seeking supremely their happiness in earthly things. Thus 
they manifest their estrangement from God,—they shew that 
they do not love him as he requires, and that they do not seek 
his glory inthe world! “ The friendship of the world is enmity 
with God. ‘They that are after the flesh do mind the things of 
the flesh.” To mind earthly things, as of supreme importance, 
to serve the creature more than the Creator, to be lovers of 
pleasure more than lovers of God, to seek the praise of men 
more than the praise of God, are in the Scriptures, marks of to- 
tal depravity in men, and these are clearly to be traced in the 
objects of their pursuit as well as in their pleasures in the world. 
6. Another proof on this subject may be drawn from the mo- 
ral stupidity of men under the Gospel, and their self-blindness. 
The Gospel, in its provisions and as preached, is worthy of all 
acceptation, and we might reasonably expect that men on hear- 
ing the Gospel, would at once joyfully receive it :—but we find 
that even when it is not openly rejected, a great and general md 
difference to it,—we find an alarming stupidity in men under 
the Gospel,—we see them often indisposed to hear or to read or 
to think on the great truths connected with their salvation, and 
they often pay less attention to the Holy Scriptures, than to the 
passing news of the week, and evince great stupidity—great in- 
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sensibility to moral obligation and to the favor of God. And 
this is not the feature of one generation, but of successive gen- 
erations under the preaching of the Gospel, and is not this a fea- 
ture of their moral depravity? Does it not correspond with 
what the Bible teaches on this subject ? Self-blindness of men 
evinces the same truth: most men do in fact, and all men are 
prone to think more highly of themselves than they ought to 
think, and they manifest ignorance of the deceitfulness and wick- 
edness of their own hearts. Hence the reason why men in a 
change of circumstances act differently from their previous in- 
tentions, and are left to do things, which they did not suppose 
it possible for them to do. In their lives men have given stri- 
king examples of the deceitfulness of their hearts, to which 
they were strangers so long as there was nothing to call it forth. 
No man fully knows what his own heart is, further than he is 
tried under the changes of life. Hazael could say, “Is thy ser- 
vant a dog, that he should do this great thing?” Yet, ina change 
of circumstances, he did do it. The Jews, who put Christ to’ 
death, thought that if they had lived in the days of their fathers, 
that they should not have slain the prophets. And men in every 
age by their conduct have manifested the deceitfulness and aw- 
ful depravity of their hearts. They have done things which 
they condemned in others, and have done things at one period 
and under certain circumstances, which at another period and 
under other circumstances, they could not think of without hor- 
ror! And how is this to be accounted for except on the suppo- 
sition, that the Bible is true when it affirms that the “ heart is de- 
ceitful above all things and desperately wicked, who can know 
nt 

7. Observation and experience furnish additional proof of this 
great truth. 

Look into families, into neighborhoods, and into communities, 
—look abroad upon the world and see how the character of 
man is exhibited in childhood, in youth, and in manhood. In 
families how many early and bitter contentions will you see of 
little children? What proofs of selfishness are discoverable in 
young children, how easily provoked, how unforgiving are they, 
and what unbrotherly and unsisterly coldness and alienation 
will at times appear in the children of the same family, and what 
proofs do parents discover in their own children, from early 
life, of depraved hearts? And how great the task to counteract 
the bitter seeds of sin in their hearts and train them up in the 
paths of religion? No Christian parent can doubt on this subject, 
as to the moral state of his children or as to the moral state of 
the young in other families, so far as his observation extends. 
Observation on the conduct of men in all the varied relations of 
life, amidst the culture of education and humanity, the restraints 
of law, and the restraints of the Gospel, confirms the conclusion, 
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that by-nature they are totally depraved. A little property, a 
little influence, a very humble office in civil life, or some other 
trifling object of ambition, will, as occasion may offer, alienate 
those, who had been friends from their youth up, and render 
them at once violent and irreconcileable enemies. The friend- 
ships of this life are in this manner very easily broken up, and 
are found to be graduated, in a great measure, by self-interest. 
Such is the selfishness, so universal and entire is the depravity 
of human nature, that we cannot repose confidence in the friend- 
ship of the world, without hazard of being betrayed. Men are 
swayed by interest, and are turned aside from strict moral in- 
tegrity of heart, in ways almost without number. 

And now we appeal to our readers, for the proof from-expe- 
rience on this subject. Can any one of you, with any just views 
of your characters, as moral beings, say you are clean from all 
sin? Though you perhaps see but little of the desperate wicked- 
ness of your hearts, still do you not see enough to satisfy your 
own minds in regard to your own depravity by nature ? And do 
you not witness such exhibitions of selfishness in other men, yea, 
in all the men you have ever been acquainted with, as fully sat- 
isfy you, that there is no man that liveth and sinneth not. The 
longer you live in the world, the more opportunity you have for 
observation,—the more knowledge you gain of men in business 
and commercial transactions, and the more you watch the ascen- 
dency of self-interest in your own lives, the more confirmed 
will you be in the belief of the truth, that mankind are totally 
depraved ! 

It follows from this subject : 

1. That a deep conviction of our own personal depravity is 
important in our salvation. 

It is probable that many under the Gospel are rationally con- 
vineed on this subject,—they are doctrinally correct, while they 
think little, and perhaps not at all, what this truth imports in ap- 
plication to themselves. ‘They have no deep and abiding con- 
viction of their own guilt and ruin and need of Christ ! They do 
not see themselves lying under condemnation, with hearts op- 
posed to God and unreconciled to him in Christ. They feel 
morally upright and in no perishing need of a Saviour, and so 
long as this is the case, Christ is in vain urged upon them. The 
whole need not a physician, but they that are sick, and so long 
as the sick feel whole, they cannot be induced to apply to a phy- 
sician! The sinner will never value Christ-as he ought, and as 
he must in believing on him to the saving of his soul, till he feels 
his ruin in sin, till he sees himself a guilty sinner, utterly deprav- 
ed and lost and without hope of salvation by his own works of 
law ! He may hear of Christ,—he may assent to the doctrine of 
total depravity,—he may attend on public worship, and continue 
in this course, and yet overlook his own personal escape from 
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sin and hell, and so “ fail of the grace of God.” A deep convic- 
tion of his own guilt must be produced to bring him to Christ, to 
shew him that in this Saviour alone is help to be found, and that 
without. Christ he is undone and must perish everlastingly. 

2. We see the wisdom of the restraints which are laid on hu- 
man depravity in this life. 

The natural and social affections are important to be cherish- 
ed as a restraint upon the moral depravity of the heart, and as 
they secure domestic happiness and preserve the friendships of 
life. They are a wise provision on the part of the Creator for 
the happiness of man in his fallen, depraved state. The re- 
straints of education and of public sentiment, as formed under 
the preaching of the Gospel and the other institutions of religion, 
are very salutary in their influence on the condition of socicty. 
By means of these men are kept from acting out their depravi- 
ty, they are for the most part restrained to a decent outward 
morality, and are often rendered very useful, though we admit, 

_that some break through all these restraints, and go such lengths 
in vice as sink them in the public estimation very low in moral 
debasement. It is a great mercy, that men are thus restrained. 
The happiness of this life is greatly promoted by these restraints, 
our sources of enjoyment in this world are far better defined, 
and are much more secure, than they possibly could be, were 
these restraints all to be taken off. And were there no hereaf- 
ter,—were our existence to end at death, it would be wise for 
us to retain all these restraints under which we now act; it would 
be best for the welfare of society to have the Sabbath, to have 
the preaching of the Gospel, and to have a correct public sen- 
timent maintained, and, in a word, to have every thing done, that 
can be done, to restrain men from acting out the depravity of 
their hearts ! . 

3. We infer the wretched condition of men in the world to 
come, who die in their sins. 

In this world depraved men act under many and powerful 
restraints,—they are disciplined in various ways, and held in 
check, still as individuals they manifest great selfishness, and 
not unfrequently go great lengths in overt acts of high handed 
crime. What then will men be, continuing depraved, when 
they leave this world,—when al] restraints under which they 
act in the body, shall be removed, and they be left to their own 
selfish hearts, unrestrained, to act out their enmity to God and 
to one another? Still we must suppose they will be in the hands 
of God, controlled by the omnipotence of his power, and expos- 
ed to the full vials of his indignation. In this world the wicked 
are compared by the Prophet to the troubled sea which cannot 
rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt ; and of whom he saith, 
there is no peace to the wicked. What imagery can illustrate 
their wretchedness in the world to come? The unholy soul 
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combines the materials of suffering and of misery in its own ex- 
ercises, and when given up of God, it will form itself an hell, 
aside from the wrath of God. The change of death does not, 
so far as we have knowledge on the subject, produce any change 
in the moral nature of man. They who die in their sins, unre- 
newed and unreconciled to God, will continue to sin, and as in- 
corrigible sinners, they will be compelled to suffer the wages of 
sin in the ages of eternity. In that world of darkness and des- 
pair, sinners will be freed from all doubt on this subject. It 
will be known what total depravity is, where all restraints are 
forever gone, and where lost souls are seen exercising the hatred, 
the rage, and despair of the damned, without intermission and 
without end ! ! 

4, We sce occasion for gratitude to God for the gift of a Sav- 
iour. 

Aside from the mediatorial scheme of salvation, revealed in 
the Gospel, the children of men are shut out from a possibility 
of escape from condemnation. As depraved moral beings, they 
could never atone for their own sins,—could never stand justi- 
fied by the holy law of God,—never satisfy the claims of divine 
justice against them,—never find out a way in which to be re- 
stored to the favor of heaven! But, blessed be God, he has given 
his well-beloved Son to ransom a ruined world ! And what oc- 
casion have we for gratitude for this Saviour, and this provision 
for our salvation! It is a provision wonderful in its character, 
benevolent in its origin and purposes, and glorious in its progress 
and results. It opens our prison doors, pours light into our dun- 
geons, and invites us to return to the allegiance of obedient sub- 
jects, and holds out all the helps that can be rationally asked for 
to enable us so to do! Who that looks at this subject, does not 
see occasion for gratitude to God? The angels came down at 
the birth of Christ, and sung “glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will toward men.” Angels are still inter- 
ested in the salvation of men while they act as ministering spirits, 
sent forth to minister to the heirs of salvation. It is indeed de- 
lightful to know that God is training sons and daughters unto glo- 
ry from this apostate and ruined world, and that heaven is re- 
vealed to our faith as the inheritance of redeemed sinners. We 

_may look beyond this world of sin and change and death, to that 
world where is no sin, no sorrow, no death. Our moral natures 
may be renewed—we may all undergo a transformation in our 
moral characters, and become sharers in the promises of God, 
and ultimately partakers in the inheritance of the saints in hea- 
ven ! Oh, how desirable this change, how glorious and animating 
this prospect ! How desirable to be free from all selfishness, 
from all wrong affection, to be filled with holy love to God and 
love to man, and to be perfect in love, without one unkind feel- 
ing or one unholy desire ! ! 
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2 Curonicuxs 6: 41,—last clause. 


—Let thy priests, O Lorn God, be clothed with salvation, and let thy saints 
rejoice in goodness. 
These words are a part of the memorable prayer of Solomon, 
at the dedication of the temple. The occasion led the King of 
Israel to take a comprehensive view of the social and religious 
interests of the nation. . His heart was warmed by the spirit of 
benevolence, while it rose to God in prayer for the best of hea- 
ven’s blessings on that land. And, to give a finishing touch to 
the system of political and moral wisdom, which he had sketch- 
ed, to exhibit the point in which the strength-and beauty of the 
whole were concentrated, he -prays that the ordinances of reli- 
gion, and the worship of God, for which he had made such 
splendid preparation, might have a permanent establishment. 
“ Now therefore arise, O Lord God, into thy resting place, thou’ 
and the ark of thy strength.” And then that these ordinances 
may have the desired effect, especially in comforting the people 
of God, he prays for the ministers of religion, that they may be 
clothed with salvation, and that through their instrumentality 
the saints of the Lord might rejoice in goodness. 
The wisdom and patriotism of Solomon are unquestionable ; 
especially when we consider that he spake by divine inspiration. 
There can therefore be no doubts that he judged correctly of the 
means best calculated to promote the interests and happiness of 
apeople. Among these means, he gives a pious and devoted 
Ministry a chief place. And if this was correct under the an- 
cient form of the church, when the instructions, and consequent- 
ly:the influence of the ministry were indirect, being communi- 


- cated through the medium of types; how much more must it 


be correct under the Gospel, when the ministry is brought into 
immediate connexion with all classes of people, and its truth 
shines distinct and clear as the light of day. 

The text, then, contains the following sentiment, viz: 

The ministry, in its proper character, is essentially connected 
with the best interests of man, inthe present and future worlds, 

And this is the sentiment which I propose to illustrate in the 
following discourse.. seas 3 

The first petition in our text is evidently designed to qualify 
and limit the application of the second. Let thy priests be cloth- 
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ed with salvation, that thus, or by means of such a ministry; 
thy saints may rejoice in goodness. This does not mean that 
all who assume the name or enter on the work of ministers, are 
a public benefit, but those only who are clothed with salvation. 

This view of the text will naturally lead us to consider : 

I. Some necessary qualifications for the ministry, as implied 
in being clothed with salvation. And then, 

Il. The connexion of such a ministry with the best interests of 

man. 
The first of these topics, being a subject of general agree- 
ment, and of frequent illustration, will be dismissed with some 
very brief remarks, that opportunity may be allowed to bring 
the second more particularly to view. 

To be clothed with salvation, doubtless means, that a minister 
exhibit decisive evidence of those qualities of character, and 
those attainments which are necessary to promote the salvation 
of men. 

Thus, a minister cannot be said to be clothed with salvation, 
who does not possess the spirit of genuine piety. For, though 
it is not certain that a minister’s visible usefulness will always 
be in exact proportion to his personal piety, or that God may 
not, in his sovereignty, make use of a wicked instrument to effect 
great good ; yet, as an ordinary rule, we are not to expect that 
the work of salvation will proceed successfully from a treache- 
rous heart. 

To be clothed with salvation, a minister must also be tho- 
roughly acquainted with the message which he undertakes to de- 
liver. He must understand the doctrines and duties revealed in 
the Bible, and must be prepared to make an intelligible commu- 
nication of them to others. These truths are the grand means 
of salvation. And every minister, to be qualified for his work 
ought to have his mind well furnished with them. In other 
words, he ought to be a student in the Scriptures. And, as know- 
ledge is not miraculously bestowed in this age of the church, he 
must take the same course to obtain a competent knowledge of 
the Bible, that he would take to obtain any other kind of know- 
ledge. That is to say, he must devote his time and attention to 
it, and he must call to his aid all that discipline of mind, and cul 
tivation of talents which are necessary to prepare them for suc 
cessful operation. If he is to be like a householder who brin eth 
hs of his treasure Sees new and old, it is evident he oust to 

ave a treasure, and ought to be a scri i 
the Biiedowi St Heder, g cribe well instructed unto 

Again: To be clothed with salvation, a minister must be ex- 
emplary and devoted. His uniform appearance and. conduct 
should be in consistency with his professed object. Otherwis 
the work of salvation, in his hands, will be greatly retarded if 
not wholly prevented. And he should be so devoted to his: work 
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as the great and leading object ; so under the influence of a 
humble, disinterested spirit of love to Christ and to souls, as to 
make it apparent as his very clothing. For, not ministers cloth- 
ed with wealth or honor, not ministers clothed with popularity or 
power, but ministers clothed with salvation, cause the~ saints of 
the Lord to rejoice in goodness. _ In a word, to be clothed with 
salvation, a minister ought to be, to do, and to teach, just what 
is most calculated, by the blessing of God, to save himself and 
them that hear him. 

These things in view, we proceed, 

if. To consider the beneficial influence of the ministry, thus 
clothed with salvation. 

To this purpose we may remark, 

1. The ministry is necessary to preserve even the forms and 
appearance of true religion in the world. 

The Bretr, the Sapsaru, and the Minisrry are the three 
pillars, on which the whole fabric of true religion rests. The 
combined influence of these means has, by the blessing of God, 
_ proved sufficient to resist the torrent of human corruption, to 
rescue men from the dominion of Satan, and to maintain the 
knowledge and worship of the true God. But remove these 
means from the world, or from any portion of it, and who will 
hesitate as to the speedy and dreadful consequences ! 

It is also evident, and carefully to be observed, that these 
means are only different parts of one system of moral influence. 
They have a mutual dependence on each other, and are so con- 
nected that, if you take away one, you in effect destroy the 
whole. If, for example, the Bible be absent, the Sabbath and the 
Ministry must vanish, or be converted into occasions of super- 
stition. Remove the Sabbath, and where is the time or the place 
forthe Bible or the Ministry ? So also, banish the Ministry, and 
the Bible and the Sabbath must soon follow it into exile. True 
it is, that people may have the Bible in their own language, and 
they may have books of religious instruction, and they may ab- 
stain from labor on the Sabbath, and attend to the duties of pri- 
vate devotion,—all this they may do, if they will ;—but will they 
do it? Will they read and pray and meditate, and do this to 
profit, when they have no public worship, or public instruction ? 
Let facts answer the inquiry. How is it with those who neg- 
lect the Ministry, and keep aloof from the house of God? Do 
they read their Bibles or observe the Sabbath in any suitable 
manner? Is it not almost universally true, that those who neglect 
the Ministry, make no use of the Bible, if indeed they possess It 
at all, and remember the Sabbath only as a day of visitmg or di- 
version? Supposing, then, that the whole community were des- 
titute of the Ministry, have we not reason to believe that the 
same state of feeling, in regard to all other means of grace, would 
be generally manifest? The Bible, the Sabbath, and the Ministry, 
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then, must stand or fall together ; and if they fall, all the forms - 
and appearance of true religion must be totally lost, and the 
world be buried in heathenism. 

If a shade of doubt should remain on any mind respecting the 
correctness of this conclusion, it may be removed by a very 
slight attention to the history of true religion in the world. The 
truth of the remark has been fully demonstrated by experiment. 
The seven churches of Asia, were planted by a Ministry clothed 
with salvation, and under its influence, the saints rejoiced in 
goodness. They enjoyed the ordinances of the Gospel, and 
flourished in numbers and in graces. But, where are they now, 
and what is the moral condition of that region, once the garden 
of the church? It can hardly be said that true religion has an 
existence there. It is missionary ground, equally with any part 
of the heathen world. And what was the cause of this declen- 
sion, but the corruption or removal of the Ministry? The mes- 
sage and admonitions of the Spirit to these churches were ad- 
dressed to their angel or minister, as chiefly concerned, and as 
the instrument either of their preservation or destruction. And, 
in a certain case, as involving deprivation of every religious pri- 
vilege, God threatens to remove their candlestick out of its place, 
by which we understand the removal of the Ministry as chiefly 
denoted. 

Another proof of the truth in question is, that the corruption 
of the Ministry has always been followed by.a corresponding 
corruption of the church, and of all the means of Christian know- 
ledge. The Ministry of the church of Rome became corrupt 
through their ambition and covetousness, and the consequence 
was, that all the sources of divine knowledge, were either closed 
or poisoned. The Bible was driven into obscurity ; the Sab- 
bath and the worship of God lost their spirituality ; the reign of 
ignorance and superstition commenced ; a night of darkness and 
gloom spread itself over the church and the world. Not only 
the light of religion, but the light of science was nearly extin- 
guished ; and the people of God mourned the loss of their civil 
and social privileges, as well as of their religious comforts. All 
this was the consequence of a perversion of the Ministry, and 
shews the intimate connexion it has with the moral condition of 
men. True religion, then, in its public forms and influence, can- 
not be preserved in the world, or in any part of it, without an 
evangelical Ministry. And this is one reason why such a Min- 
istry causes the people of God to rejoice in goodness. 

2. The benefits of an evangelical Ministry appear, in its influ- 
ence on the social interests and condition of men in this world 

The Gospel is the only effectual means of refining the rude 
materials of human nature, and preparing them to act with use- 
fulness and comfort in the duties of social life. A savage state 
is the natural choice of man. He delights in indolence, self-in- 
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dulgence, and cruelty. To counteract this propensity, and sub- 
due these selfish feelings, all remedies, except the Gospel, have 
been found insufficient. The highest intellectual cultivation, 
without the efficiency of divine truth, has left the character of 
man a moral wilderness. But the Gospel brings forth the dig- 
nity of human nature, and gives the powers of a rational and im- 
mortal being their proper direction. And, if the Gospel does 
this, it must be through the instrumentality of those that preach 
it. For, “ how can men believe in him of whom they have not 
heard, and how can they hear without a preacher ?” 

Observe the community which enjoys the services of a minis- 
ter of Christ, who is clothed with salvation ; and you perceive 
at once, in the very aspects of men and manners, the operation 
of a powerful principle, which forms and improves the condition 
of society. You will discover in such a community a central 
point of attraction and union, to. which all the members are 
drawn by a strong principle of affection; and in approaching 
which they are brought nearer to each other, and thus feel a 
common interest, and are excited by desires of mutual benefit. 
This central point is the minister of Christ, who by his faithful 
endeavors to do them good, has deserved their confidence. Their 
relation to him makes them feel a relation to each other, and 
unites their exertions for the common welfare. But remove the 
minister, and this bond of union is weakened at once,—let the 
community remain destitute for a considerable time, and this 
bond is absolutely destroyed. A spirit of jealousy will prevail, 
roots of bitterness will spring up, neighbors will grow strange to 
each other, and local interests, being modified by no public spi- 
rit, will soon lay the foundation for lasting disorder. In the 
Ministry, then, we witness a wonderful provision in Providence 
for the maintenance of harmony in this jarring world. 

Another circumstance which deserves attention in such a 
community is, the general diffusion of information and instruc- 
tion. “We never find an ignorant people, where the labors of 
an evangelical Ministry are enjoyed. On the contrary, schools 
abound, libraries are formed, newspapers and magazines are 
circulated, and children from their early years enjoy the means 
of education. New England possesses privileges in these res- 
pects hardly equalled in any part of the world: And why ?— 
certainly not because of her natural advantages or inherent 
wealth. Her rocky coast, and her rugged surface, would hard- 
ly afford promise of such intelligence and refinement as her pop- 
ulation discovers. But New England was settled, and has grown 
up, under the influence of a Ministry clothed with salvation ; 
and for this reason her inhabitants rejoice in goodness. By this 
influence her schools and colleges have been planted, and cher- 
ished, and she has become the nursery of the whole land. 

Who can calculate the happy effects of the Ministry on chil- 
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dren and youth, and through them, on the community at large. 
In the school-room, in the social meeting, in the Sabbath-school, 
and Bible-class, as well as in the sanctuary—the child is brought 
under the influence of the truth,—there he receives his first im- 
pressions, his leading thoughts, his early habits, which, unless 
counteracted by some other cause, will have a bearing on all his 
subsequent life. A 

How many of our most distinguished men in all the walks of 
life, received the first impulse, which roused their energies to 
successful exertion, from the paternal counsel and aid of their 
minister ? How many of our most eminent scholars, statesmen, 
and divines, may trace back their history to some crisis, when, 
but for the influence of ministerial patronage, they had never ris- 
en from obscurity? To set the truth on this subject in a still 
stronger light, we have only to observe the condition of those 
communities to which ministerial influence has no access, or 
where it is viewed only as an object of ridicule or opposition. 
And what in such communities is the state of education, morals, 
or general improvement ? 

The Ministry, then, is, in all respects, a temporal advantage,— 
a source of pecuniary profit. For, beside its direct influence, it 
indirectly increases the real value of all possessions, by multi- 
plying the sources of enjoyment, and securing to the possessor 
the fruits of his labor. 


3. The evangelical Ministry is a great means of consolation 
under the afflictions of the present world. 

Every person needs some source of comfort, above and be- 
yond this world. For no one can avoid the visitation of sorrow. 
This comfort may be found in the Gospel, and it can be found no 
where else.. But the ministers of Christ are his appointed stew- 
ards, to apply the consolations of the Gospel as circumstances 
require. And, in their days of affliction, men generally feel their 
need of this provision. Those who pay no regard to the Minis- 
try at any other time, will then apply to the servants of Christ 
for assistance. Let sickness and death enter their dwellings, 
and who, but the minister of the Gospel, is then viewed as their 
friend ; who else is expected to stand by their dying pillow, to 
direct their anxious inquiries, and to carry their burdens to the 
throne of Grace? Who else is expected to approach the circle 
of mourners, to assuage their grief by presenting the consolations 
of the Gospel, and to speak their thanks at the open grave ? And 
what a double gloom rests on all these scenes, when the Gospel 
through the instrumentality of the Ministry, does not shed its 
cheering light! In these honest hours we see men yielding res- 
pect to the Ministry, and acknowledging, though perhaps unwil- 
lingly, its inestimable value. 


4. An evangelical Ministry is one of the great means of sal- 
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vation, and on this account especially, causes the people of God 
to rejoice in goodness. 

~ We have already seen that the Ministry is necessary to pre- 
_ serve the forms and institutions of true religion in the world, and 
we have glanced at its happy influence on the interests of man 
in this life. But all these benefits, great as they are, constitute 
only a small part of that goodness, in which, through its instru- 
mentality, the people of God rejoice. "We come now to its ap- 
propriate field of operation, viz :—the interests of the soul, and 
the happiness of man, as an immortal being. It is the revealed 
purpose and appointment of God—by the foolishness of preach- 
mg to save them that believe: That is to say, in all ordinary 
cases, where God designs to save men by the influences of his 
Spirit ; thither he sends his ministers clothed with salvation ; 
and from whatever portion of the human race God designs to 
withhold the blessings of his grace, and to leave men to them- 
selves, from that portion he withholds the Ministry, or suffers it 
to become corrupt. In confirmation of this idea, our Saviour, 
when he begun his work of salvation in our world, entered reg- 
ularly into the Ministry, and spent the last years of his life in 
performing its duties ; and when ascended up on high and gave 
gifts unto men, gave, or appointed to some Apostles, and some 
Prophets, and some Evangelists, and some Pastors and Teach- 
ers—for the perfecting of the saints for the work of the Minis- 
try, for the edifying of the body of Christ. For this purpose, 
Christ gave his mimisters commission to preach the Gospel to 
eyery creature ; and declares to them, in the hearing of the world, 
—he that receiveth you receiveth me, and he that receiveth me, 
receiveth him that sent me. 

The Ministry, then, as the appointment of God, and the ascen- 
sion-gift of Christ, is to be regarded as essentially connected 
with the salvation of souls. In neglect of the Ministry, we are 
not authorized to expect the presence of Christ, or the blessing of 
God, with any other means. In neglect of the Ministry, we can- 
not hope for the influences of the Spirit, or a revival of religion. 
Where there is no messenger of the Lord to prophesy upon the 
dry bones, and say, Hear ye the words of the Lord; we must 
not expect that spiritual life will be communicated. It is noth- 
ing to the purpose to say that God can convert sinners without 
the presence or labors of ministers. This we know: So God 
could raise the dry bones in the valley without the labors of his 
Prophet, but God will choose his own method ; and his appoint- 
ment in the case is so decisive, that no expectation of his bles- 
sing can be rationally formed on any other ground. 

This is true in regard to the unconverted, And when we look 
to the people of God, the absence of the Ministry must of ne- 
cessity involve the absence of almost all the appointed means of 
their edification. Without the Ministry, believers cannot enjoy 
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the ordinances of the Gospel; they cannot, either in their own 
case or that of their children, receive the seal of the covenant of 
grace ; they cannot receive the symbols of the body or blood of 
Christ, or commemorate his death at his table. In short, with- 
out the Ministry, the visible church cannot exist ; consequently, 
as they will have no means of knowing each other, there can be 
no fellowship of the saints, no common interest or common bond, 
nor united action, among the people of God. There can be no 
army with banners, among Christians, to demolish the strong 
holds of Satan, or spread the triumphs of the cross, but every in- 
dividual believer must be a solitary traveller through the wilder- 
ness of this world. This view of the subject is established by 
the consideration that Christ has always, in ordinary cases, used 
the Ministry as the means of converting sinners, and building 
up the church. 

The first general revival, under the Gospel, was produced by 
means of preaching. And can we suppose that without the 
Ministry of Peter on that occasion, the multitude would have 
been pricked in the heart, or three thousand souls added to the 
church? The persecution that arose about Stephen scattered the 
ministers of Christ from Jerusalem into all the surrounding coun- 
try, and with them went the power of God to convince and con- 
vert many that heard. But observe, the power of God did not 
go without them. Philip went down to Samaria and preached 
Christ unto them, and there was great joy in that city. The 
Ethiopian Eunuch could read his Bible, and he appears actually to 
have read it with much interest, but to the inquiry, understand- 
est thou what thou readest ?—he was constrained to reply, “ how 
can I, except some man should guide me?” The Bible, without 
the Ministry, was not sufficient for his enlightening and comfort, 
if indeed, it was for his salvation. Cornelius was a devout man 
and one that feared God, but his soul could not be comforted 
with Scriptural views of Christ and the way of salvation, until 
he sent for a minister of Christ to tell him what he ought to do. 
And when the doors of the church were fully open to the Gen- 
tile world, and the way prepared for the ingathering of the na- 
tions, God raised up an instrument, in the conversion of Paul, 
to be a chosen vessel unto him, to bear his name before the Gen- 
tiles and kings, as well as the children of Israel. In connexion 
with the preaching of this Apostle, the Spirit was poured out, 
the heathen were awakened from the slumber of ages, the word 
of God became quick and powerful, sinners were converted in 
great numbers, churches were planted, ordinances were admin- 
istered, and the saints rejoiced in goodness. And so it has been 
ever since. The Ministry of the word has been the great means 
of extending the kingdom of Christ, and of bringing men every 
where to rejoice in his salvation. When has the light of truth 
ever extensively spread, or where have the influences of the 
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Spirit been powerfully witnessed, but in connexion with the 
Ministry. And where is the church, or congregation, that have 
remained any considerable time without the Ministry, that have 
not appeared as sheep without a shepherd? True it is that all 
general principles must of course admit of exceptions. God, in 
his holy sovereignty, may convert sinners without means, and 
he may leave those who enjoy external means, in their fullest 
measure, to harden in sin; but these cases cannot enter into the 
account, in settling a rule of duty, or construing the will of God. 
We must be guided by the general laws of his kingdom. And 
on this ground, there can be no doubt as to the essential impor- 
tance of the Ministry, as a means of salvation. In advancing 
these truths, I shall not be understood as speaking the praises, or 
attempting the exaltation of ministers, in themselves considered. 
In this respect they are mere earthen vessels,—men subject to 
like passions and infirmities with other men. But it is the Min- 
istry of which I speak,—the Ministry as an appointment of God, 
in his church, and which he has been pleased to render essential 
to salvation. And while this treasure is contained in earthen 
vessels, it is that the excellency of the power may be of God 
and not of man. 
INFERENCES. 


1. We infer from our subject that the great question with ev- 
ery Society, in respect to the Gospel Ministry, should be, not 
how can we afford to support it, but how can we afford to do 
without it ? 

In a temporal point of view, the Ministry of the Gospel, cloth- 
ed with salvation, will repay an hundred fold, all the sacrifices 
made for its support. No cause can be brought to act upon hu- 
man society, which, with so little expense, will produce so great 
an amount of temporal good,~—which will so effectually multi- 

ly and secure the means of prosperity and happiness. ‘To 
withhold, then, the moderate means of support, which the Min- 
istry requires, on the ground of saving it, is the most ruinous 
economy. It is undermining all the foundations of social order, 
—it is laying open the dearest interests of ourselves and our 
families to the inroads of vice and ignorance. It is like a man’s 
depriving himself and his family of the food necessary for their 
subsistence, that he may put the price of it in his pocket. Who, 
then, that regards merely the interests of this life, can afford to 
do without the Gospel and its ministrations? If a Society is 
weak, it needs the influence of the Ministry to strengthen it; if 
it is divided, it needs the Ministry to unite it ; if it is ran down, 
in respect to morals or enterprise, it needs the Ministry to raise 
it. For, without the Ministry, the weak will grow weaker, and 
every calamitous feature of the community will be increased and 
confirmed. A weak Society, then, of all others, cannot afford 
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to remain destitute of the Ministry. But who can afford to do 
without the Ministry as a means of salvation? Who for a small 
temporal advantage, if such advantage were real, can think of 
depriving himself and his friends of the bread of life, and en- 
tailing on his posterity the evils of ignorance and error, in res- 
pect to the great interests of eternity? Who would dare to risk 
the consequences of placing himself or his family, where there 1s 
no stated worship of God, no public instruction, no ordinances 
of the Gospel ? For the time must come when every person will 
feel that the saving of a little of this world’s good is a poor com- 
pensation for the loss of the soul. 

2. We infer from this subject the duty of churches and con- 
gregations to assist each other in obtaining and supporting the 
Gospel Ministry. 

Is the ministry so essentially connected with the temporal and 
eternal interests of man; what charity can be a more obvious 
duty, or more extensively beneficial, than that which stretches 
out a helping hand to a neighboring church or society, strug- 
gling for existence ? If a man, through sickness, is unable to gath- 
er in his crops, his neighbors unite to gather them for him; if 
his house is burnt, they will join to furnish another ; if a family 
is suffering for want of food or clothing, the hand of charity and 
humanity comes in for their relief. But what are all these tem- 
poral losses and wants, compared with a destitution of the 
means of salvation? And what church, that enjoys these bles- 
sings and feels their worth, will stand still and see a sister church 
go down to desolation, and shut up their bowels of compassion 
towards them ? How dwelleth the love of God in such members 
of the Christian family ? 

Finally. The subject affords a seasonable admonition to the 
ministers of Christ, to take heed to themselves, to their doctrine, 
and their influence, that they may cause the saints of the Lord to 
rejoice in goodness. 

My Fathers and Brethren in the Ministry :—We see in the 
light of this subject what manner of persons we should be, to 
accomplish the great and benevolent designs of the Gospel Min- 
istry. Our clothing should be salvation, both in doctrine and ex- 
ample. 'The knowledge and faithful .exhibition of the truth as 
it is in Jesus, a humble and sincere devotedness of spirit, and an 
illustration of Christian principles by a close walk with God 
should characterize all who sustain the sacred office of the aie 
bassadors of Christ. 

The subject also teaches us to lay hands suddenly on no man, 
from the influence of personal favor, or a regard to private in- 
terest. But we are to see to it that all who are introduced into 
the Ministry by our means, are men clothed with salvation, and 


will be likely to cause the people of God to rejoice in good- 
ness. 
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And in view of the vast interests, temporal and eternal, which 
are involved in this matter; who of us will not unite heartily in 
the prayer of the King of Israel, « Let thy priests, O Lord God, 


be clothed with salvation ; and let thy saints rejoice in good- 
ness.” —AMEN. 


REVIEW. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 


A Dissertation on Native Depravity, by Gardiner Spring, D. D., Pastor 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church in the city of New York, Published by 
Jonathan Leavitt, 182 Broadway, 1833. 


(Concluded from p. 70.) 


On death in our race as penal, Dr. Spring has the following 
remarks, which coincide with the views expressed by Hopkins, 
Emmons, Dwight, Woods, and the great body of evangelical 
ministers, in New England, and in the limits of the Presbyterian 
and other churches, from their earliest history to the present 
time : 


“ The Bible informs us that suffering, and natural death, in their effects upon 
the race of Adam, are the consequence of sin. Of the sufferings and death of 
the human race, the Scriptures say, ‘We are consumed by thine anger—We 
pass away in thy wrath—They bear their iniquity and die. Worthy of death— 
Guilty of death—The sting of death is sin—The last enemy that shall be destroy- 
ed is death—By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin, and so death 
hath passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.’ Fach and all of these passages 
prove, that as it respects the whole human race, natural death is penal, and 
strongly expressive of the divine displeasure against sin, and against men as 
sinners. And with these declarations, accord the plain decisions of conscience. 
Men are so constituted, that they trace suffering to crime. ‘ Vengeance suffer- 
eth not to live.’ The passage from the Epistle to the Romans, is so explicit, 
that I will repeat it: By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin, 
and so death hath passed upon all men, for that all have sinned. ‘The word 
death here means either temporal death, spiritual death, eternal death, or all 
misery. If it means spiritual death, the point is proved, that all men are born 
dead in trespasses and sins. If it means eternal death, then it is also proved, 
for none are condemned to eternal death but those who are sinners. If it means 
temporal death, then does temporal death prove their sinfulness ; for the text as- 
serts that death hath passed upon all men, for that all have sinned. If it means all 
suffering, this includes all the three, and therefore, proves that sin in the human 
race is co-extensive with suffering. Let the import of this text be considered, 
By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin, and so death hath passed 
upon all men, for that all have sinned. Death is here declared to be a proof of 
sin. How a proof of sin? If there be any meaning in this declaration, infants 
suifer and die either for their own sin, or for Adam’s sin, or for neither. If 
they do not suffer or die either for their own sin or for Adam’s sin, then so far 
as this text is concerned, there is no evidence that they suffer and die for the 
sinfof any one. And what is the inference but that the declaration, death by 
sin, is not true? It is not true, that death passed upon all men, for that all have 
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sinned. Death does not pass upon all men because all have sinned. Kacluding 
infants, and their death, then what is the amount of the Apostle’s assertion ? 
Not that death is by sin, as a matter of course: Not that death proves the exis- 
tence of sin, in any one. But it is simply this—Death by SiN, if you live long 
enough to become a sinner ; but if not you shall die without it! This is all 
this great Apostle could mean, if the reasoning of our opposers is true. Beside, 
if death is not by sin in infants, where is it a proof of sin? At what age are 
we warranted to conciude, that death is by sin? We see no way of avoiding 
difficulties, otherwise never to be removed, unless we come to the conclusion, 
that wherever death passes upon men, there is the evidence that the subject 
has sinned, 

“ And now, what are the facts? Nosmall portion of the human race die in 
the cradle. Multitudes upon multitudes, are ushered into the world, to weep, 
and sigh, and moan out a miserable existence here, and then pass into eternity. 
Sufferings and death, in some of their most merciless and frightful forms, are 
inflicted on infants. God did not spare infants, when, in the expression of his 
exhausted forbearance and displeasure against the sins of the antediluvian 
world, he deluged it by a flood. He did not spare infants when he burnt up 
Sodom and Gomorrah, though in answer to the prayer of Abraham, he enga- 
ged not to destroy the innocent with the guilty. He did not spare the infants 
of Egypt when he swept the land by the ten plagues. He did not spare the 
children of Achan, nor of Canaan, nor of Babylon. When he commanded 
Moses to destroy the Midianites, and Saul to destroy the Amalekites, he ex- 
pressly directed them to cut off children with their parents. Of the children of 
Edom, he says, Happy is he that taketh thy liltle ones and dasheth them against 
the stones. "When the destroying angel was commanded to go through Jerusa- 
lem, and set a mark upon the foreheads of the men that sighed for her abomi- 
nations, this was his solemn commission; Go through the city and smite. Let 
not your eye spare, neither have yepity. Slay utterly old and young, both maids 
and little children. But come not near any man upon whom is the mark. Why 
did he not put the mark upon infants? If then infants die at every stage of 
their existence after birth, are they not sinners? Who ever perished being inno- 
cent! or where were the righteous cut off 2” 


_ The denial that infants are sinners from birth, is a virtual de- 
nial of the ground above maintained. Accordingly those who 
do not admit the doctrine of Native Depravity, as held by the 
Reformed Churches in this and in other countries, evade the ad- 
mission, that death, in relation to all the human race, is penal 
or by sin. Little if any thing is aflirmed on the subject. Theo- 
ries are advanced, little deserving of attention, to account for 
the universal prevalence of death over mankind, and are stated 
and re-stated in the form of questions, without adopting or posi- 
tively denying the Scriptural statement on the point. 

It may possibly be asked, “ What if those of the human race 
who die in very early infancy, never truly and properly come 
under the moral government of God in this world ?”—« What 
if God, before they become accountable subjects of his moral 
government in this world, translates them to another, that they 
may never partake in the pollution of sin, but wake up there in 
the beauty of holiness ?’—« How does Dr. Spring know, or how 
can he prove, on his principles, that this entire class of human 
beings are not lost forever ? According to his scheme they all 
deserve this fearful doom ; nor can Dr. Spring show, if his views 
are right, that it is not actually incurred without one exception, 
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What, we then ask, is there, so desirable in being sinners under 
an economy of redemption? What superior excellence pertains 
to the scheme which makes every infant, at the very instant of 
his creation, a sinner, deserving endless death ?” 

As Dr. Spring has proved, from the Bible, that infants are in- 
volved in the curse, we think he might easily prove from the 
gracious declarations of the same Bible, that they do not all suf- 
fer endless death. An inquiry, here properly arises, whether 
the above questions would mean simply to propound work for 
Dr. Spring, or to shun responsibility, under questions, reserving 
the privilege of saying, if need be, that the things involved in 
them, have not been affirmed ; or to affirm, what is really be- 
lieved? On the first supposition, we remark, that Dr. Spring has 
already gone over the ground, and has so fully and fairly rested 
the decision of the main question, involving all the others, on the 
testimony of God in his Word, that we think there could be no 
intention simply to lay out work for Dr. Spring. Of intention to 
proceed on the second supposition, we are willing to dismiss 
all suspicion. If the latter disclose the real intention of these 
numerous consecutive interrogatories, we have then something 
tangible, as an expression of sentiment which may be examined, 
and compared with the doctrinal opinions of those theological 
writers, from whom Dr. Spring is asserted, so widely to differ. 
1. “Those who die in very early infancy never, truly, and pro- 
perly, come under the moral government of God in this world.” 
2. “In this world they never partake in the pollution of sin, but 
wake up in another in the beauty of holiness.” 3. “ This entire 
class-ef human beings are all saved independently of the atone- 
ment of Christ.” 4. “There is nothing desirable in being sin- 
ners under an economy of redemption.” 5. “ Infants, at their 
birth, are not sinners, deserving endless death.” Here we may 
be permitted to ask, what great developement, and enlargement 
of the powers of moral agency does death produce in infants, 
that they should truly and properly, not be subjects of the moral 
government of God, immediately before that event, and that 
they should be subjects of his moral government immediately 
after it. If they never, in this world, partake in the pollution of 
sin, but in another wake up in the beauty of holiness, is not 
death, on the whole, a great blessing to infants, who experi- 
ence it before they become subjects of moral government, and 
to their parents ; and is not the example of heathen parents in 
exposing their infant children to death highly commendable, and 
ought it not to be universally followed? If those who die in 1n- 
fancy, are saved independently, and irrespectively, of the atone- 
ment of Christ, and cannot unite in the song of the redeemed, 
what will be the nature of their happiness, and with what order 
of beings will they be classed, men or angels? If there 1s nothing 
desirable in being sinners under an economy of redemption, 
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with whom will the creatures of God find fault, and to what 
lengths may they not proceed in impugning his wisdom, and the 
rectitude of his ways? If infants at their birth are not sinners, 
deserving, in the estimation of God, of exclusion from his favor, 
why should they in such numbers, and in such frightful forms, 
experience at his hand the dispensation of temporal death? ‘These 
are questions propounded on modern theories and growing out 
of them, and put for the purpose of eliciting answers. In the 
mean time, we think Dr. Spring has proved, directly the oppo- 
site, of most of the above propositions, and that, in his premises 
and conclusions, he is fully supported by President Edwards, 
the Editors of the old Evangelical Magazine, Dr. Dwight, and 
Dr. Hopkins, as has been already shewn. Further testimony 
may be adduced in this place from these writers. Dr. Hopkins 
says, “ The time in which a person begins to have moral exer- 
cises, right or wrong, whether earlier or later, does not alter the 
nature of those exercises. If his exercises be wrong, and selfish, 
from the beginning of his existence, they are, in their own na- 
ture, as really wrong and sinful, as if he had been holy a thou- 
sand years, and after that, had fallen into a course of the same 
wrong, and sinful exercises, and conduct. It is not necessary in 
order to a creature’s being sinful, that he should first be virtuous, 
or free from moral corruption. ‘The first sin of Adam, would 
have been as really his own sin, and his own crime, had he sin- 
ned sooner than he did; yea, if that had been the first act of his, 
and he had never had one virtuous exercise.” Again: “'There 
is no reasonable objection to this constitution, in that, it not only 
establishes a connexion between the sin of Adam, and the sin- 
ning of his posterity ; but that the latter should be born in sin, 
so as to begin to sin, as soon as they begin to act as moral 
agents. For if a moral agent may begin to sin, at any time, he 
may begin-to sin, as soon as he begins to exist, with a capacity 
of sinning. And if God is not obliged to prevent his sinning, at 
any time of his existence, he is under no obligation to prevent 
it, the first moment of his existence. Therefore he had a right to 
determine the sinfulness of all Adain’s posterity, as soon as they 
should exist, as a certain consequence of his disobedience. And 
there is no more ground of objection to this than there is to 
Adam’s posterity sinning at any time of their existence in con- 
sequence of his sinning.” Again: “ The posterity of Adam are 
constituted sinners by his first sin, so as by it to fall under con- 
demnation, and become justly exposed to the second death. For 
if a moral agent be, in such a sense a sinner, as to deserve any 
evil, he must deserve infinite evil, that 7s endless punishment ; for 
this, as has been proved, is the just wages of sin, and what every 
sin deserves.” Again: “ This is also demonstrably certain, in 
that, the posterity of Adam are all considered and treated as 
sinners, and deserving and exposed to endless ruin, in the meth- 
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od which has been opened and prosecuted, for the recovery and 
salvation of man by Jesus Christ. In the revelation of this sal- 
vation, and all that has been done to effect it, it is supposed that 
all mankind are lost in sin ; that every one of the natural poster- 
ay of Adam, who has been born has been a sinner ; and that every 
one that shall be born, and exist, to the end of the world, will ex- 
ist a sinner, and in a state of condemnation and ruin.” 

In opposition to the dogma which teaches that all sin consists 
in known disobedience of the moral law of God, Dr. Hopkins 
says: “ Many have supposed, that none of mankind are capa- 
ble of sin, or moral agency, before they can distinguish between 
right and wrong, and know what the law of God requires, and 
what it forbids. But this wants proof, which has never yet been 
produced. And it appears to be,contrary to Divine Revelation. 
For that speaks of sins committed ignorantly, and supposes a 
person may sin and be guilty in those exercises, and that con- 
duct, in which, he has no knowledge, or consciousness, that he 
is doing wrong. Hence it appears that persons may be moral 
agents, and sin, without knowing what the law of God is, or of 
what nature their exercises are, and while they have no con- 
sciousness that they are wrong. And if so, then as soon as chil- 
dren are capable of the least motion and exercise of the heart, 
which is contrary to the law of God, such motions and exercises, 
are sin in them and their sin, though they are ignorant of it ; and 
of such sinful inclinations, and exercises, they may be capable as 
soon as they exist the children of Adam. It is certain no one can 
know it not to be so: and this 1s agreeable to the representation 
the Scripture gives of the matter, which puts it beyond all doubt.” 

Dr. Dwight says, “ Mankind, therefore, according to the lan- 
guage of the Psalmist, are estranged from the womb, and go 
astray as soon as they be born.” 

The last proof of the doctrine which I shall adduce at the pre- 
sent time, zs the death of infants. Commenting on Rom. 5:12, 
Dr. Woods says, “ Two things are perfectly clear: 1. That the 
Apostle considered sin, as the cause of death, or the reason why 
God sent into the world the evils involved in the word death. 2. 
That as sin is the cause of death, the extent of the one may be 
measured by the extent of the other. Determine how far death 
extends, and you determine how far sin extends. If a part of 
the human species die, a part are sinners. If all die, all are’sin- 
ners.” “ Unless Adam’s transgression had, in the plan of the di- 
vine administration, such a relation to his posterity, that in con- 
sequence of it they were constituted sinners, and subjected to 
death, and all other sufferings, as penal evils, the Apostle reasons 
inconclusively, and entirely misses the end he aims at, in his com- 
parison of Adam and Christ.”—Letters to Unitarians, pp. 31, 32. 

President Edwards says, “Death, as it commonly comes on 
mankind, and even on infants, as has been observed, is an ex- 
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ireme positive calamity, to bring which on the perfectly ano- 
cent, unremedied and without any thing to countervail it, we are 
sufficiently taught, is not consistent with the righteousness of the 
Judge of all the earth.”—“ It is a truth of the utmost certainty, 
with respect to every man born of the race of Adam, by ordi- 
nary generation, that unless he be born again he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.”—* From what is plainly implied in these 
things, and from what the Scripture most clearly teaches of the 
nature of them, it is certain that every man is born into the world 
in a state of moral pollution.” 

In the above authors one thing is plainly observable. What- 
ever difference of views they may manifest on other points, they 
all harmonize in the doctrine that infants come into the world 
sinners, subjects of the moral government of God, and treated by 
him under it as sinners. No evidence can be drawn from their 
writings, to invalidate this statement. If some of them make a 
distinction between original and actual sin, others do not. Dr. 
Spring has taken no new ground in dropping that distinction. 
If they speak of the developement of the powers of moral agen- 
cy in infants, and of their sinning, at some time subsequent to 
birth, they speak of that developement and sinning as they ap- 

ear to the limited and imperfect observation of man, not deny- 
ing that the Omniscient eye, may discern the evidence of moral 
agency, and of sin, where man cannot. That they regarded 
the doctrine of Native Depravity as a fundamental doctrine of 
the Gospel, their labored answers to evasions of arguments in 
support of it, and to objections in their day, and at the present 
period, urged against it, aflord convincing proof. 

Dr. Spring concludes the discussion, which in very many im- 
portant respects, he has happily managed, in these words: - 


* The leading arguments in favor of the doctrine of Native Depravity, are 
now before my readers. Ifinfants are capable of sinning ; if they belong to the 
posterity of our apostate primogenitor ; if they compose a part of the race who 
are guilty before God; if they go astray from the womb; if they bear the ex- 
ternal symbols of a covenant of mercy ; if they can be saved through the blood 
of the great atonement; if they are capable of being renewed by the Spirit of 
God after the image of him that created them ; if they suffer and die; and if 
experience and observation confirm these truths; then are they sinners. The 
reverse of this conclusion, in my humble judgment, is every way revolting to 
common sense and Christian feeling. It throws infants out of the economy of 
redemption. It throws them beyond the reach ofa divine influence. It throws 
them out of the circle of the divine government. It puts them beyond the 
reach of prayer ; and though perfectly innocent, consigns them to pain, suffer- 
ing, and death, in the present world, and beyond the grave, makes them 
what-2 and consigns them whither 2” 


The pertinent and timely remarks which are appended to the 
discussion, we must reluctantly pass. Meanwhile we cannot but 
express the hope, that the opposers of this doctrine, will feel 
themselves bound, in noticing the Dissertation, intelligibly to 
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propound their own belief. We are satisfied that it should be 
done by questions, if they mean to employ them as affirmations. 
_ A frank avowal of opinions, on: their part, is in every view desi- 
rable. If they agree with Dr. Spring, and the orthodox gene- 
rally, the avowal will evince that agreement. If they differ 
~ from him, it may narrow the limits of discussion and relieve se- 
rious apprehensions, which now extensively exist, and: from 
which, none who cherish them, would not, we think, be happy 
in being relieved. 

.. On:the whole, we must be permitted to say, that if we should 
deny, or question the depravity of infants, even from the com- 
mencement: of their existence, we should feel ourselves justly 
chargeable with heresy... For we do seriously and solemnly be- 
lieve that the omission of this essential article of our faith is he- 
resy. And not’ only-is it heresy, as it respects the creeds-and 
confessions of faith adopted by all evangelical churches since the 
Reformation, but it is heresy as it respects the Bible itself. For 
no man of common discernment will fail to discover, nor will 
any man of common candor refuse to admit, that the plain and 
obvious import:of Scripture on this subject, both in direct dec- 
larations, and by undeniable implication, is, that men come into 
the, world in a moral state, whether of principle or exercise, 
we shall not now say, nor do we feel it important to decide ; 
which renders a moral change necessary to their admission to 
heaven. A moral change, we mean, in respect to what they are, 
when they come into the world, and not in respect to what they 
will be, if they live long enough. If the Bible does not teach 
this truth, we know not what it does teach. So that, if we 
strike this article from our creed, the authority of divine revela- 
tion goes with it. We say then distinctly and deliberately, that 
whoever denies or omits the doctrine of native depravity, does, 
in our view; deny the Scriptures, and of course, in our estima- 
tion, is a heretic, in the first degree. With these views, and 
with a sincere desire that the able discussion of this subject, by 
Dr. Spring, may be extensively read, we dismiss the subject for 
the present, reserving, however, the liberty to resume it, in the 
form of a-doctrinal essay, at some future period. 


‘ ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
For the Evangelical Magazine. 
THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


[Continued from p. 78.] 


The eleventh century is very fruitful in events which concern 
the advance and grandeur of the Roman church.“ The western 
Vor. II. 17 
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or Roman bishops, when raised to the rank of dukes, counts, and 
nobles, and enriched with territories, towns, castles, and wealth 
of all sorts, became devoted to their pleasures and magnificence, 
and hovered about courts, attended by splendid retinues of ser- 
vants. At the same time, the inferior clergy, few of whom ex- 
hibited any degree of virtue and integrity, gave themselves up, 
without shame, to frauds, debaucheries, and crimes of various 
descriptions.” its : 

“ The power and majesty of the Roman pontiffs attained their 
greatest height during this century, though it was by gradual 
advances and through great difficulties. They exercised, indeed, 
at the commencement of this century, very great power im 
sacred and ecclesiastical affairs ; for they were styled by most 
persons, Masters of the world, Popes, or Universal Fathers ;— 
they presided every where in the. councils, by their legates ;— 
they performed the functions of arbiters, in the controversies that 
arose respecting religious duties or discipline ; and they defend- 
ed in a degree, the supposed rights of the church against the 
encroachments of kings and princes. Yet their authority had 
some limits. But from the time of Leo IX., especially, the pon- 
tiffs labored, by various arts, to remove these limitations: With 
incessant efforts they strove to be acknowledged, not only as 
sovereign legislators of the church, superior to all councils, and 
the divinely constituted distributors of all the offices, and dispen- 
sers of all the property belonging to the church, but also, what 
was the extreme of arrogance, to be acknowledged as lords of 
the whole world ; judges over all judges, and kings over all 
kings.”—(See Murdock’s Mosheim, vol. ii. p. 181.) 

The kings of Europe, though they might at times have resist- 
ed this arrogancy, did on several occasions very imprudently 
accede to these assumptions, to secure their own private ends. 
Thus William the Conqueror, when he was about to invade Eng- 
land from Normandy, is reported to have sent ambassadors. to 
the Roman Pontiff, in order, as Matthew Paris says, that the en- 
terprise might be sanctioned by apostolical authority.. -And the 
Pope, after considering the claims of both the parties, sent a 
standard to William, as a token of approbation,-and an omen of — 
kingly authority. And the Normans are said humbly to have 
- requested of Leo IX. to confer on them territories which they 
now occupied, and those they might afterwards seize. 

Benedict IX. was a man of such flagitious character, that the 
Roman citizens, in the year 1038, hurled him from the chair of 
St. Peter. But he was restored soon after by the Emperor Con- 
rad. As he continued his base-conduct, the Romans, six years 
after, again expelled him; and gave the chair of St. Peter to 
John, Bishop of Sabina, who was called Sylvester III. But, 
after three months, Benedict again forced his way to the apos- 
tolic chair, and Sylvester was obliged to flee. But, finding the 
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Romans implacable:towards him, he sold the pontificate to John 

-Gratian, Archpresbyter of Rome, who took the name of Gregory 
VI. Thus the Holy Mother Church now became a monster, 
for she had two heads!! St. Peter had now two rival succes- 
sors, and Christ -two opposing vicars and vicegerents, if their 
professions are to be received as truth. But the Emperor, 
Henry III., took up the matter, and to end the dispute, he de- 
posed both the Popes as unworthy of the pontificate, and placed 
a man in the vacant chair, who assumed the pontifical name of 
Clement II. But on the death of Clement, the flagitious and 
contumacious Benedict [X..again seized on the papal dignity. 
But the year following he was obliged to yield to Damasus II. 
These transactions must surely strike the observer as not in ex- 
act keeping with the lofty and divine prerogatives assumed by 
the Holy and reverend Father in God, the Universal Bishop of 
the Church, the Judge of judges, and King of kings. _ But we 
may suppose, that consistency of character and pretensions was 
much below the regard of so lofty and holy a personage as the 
Pope of Rome. 

The next character of note that comes to view on the Roman 
ecclesiastical theatre, is Hildebrand, who became at length Gre- 
gory VII. in the papal list. ‘This man was a very remarkable 
character, who filled the Christian world with conflicts, feuds, 
and confusion. He wasa Tuscan by birth, of obscure parent- - 
age, first a monk of Clugni, then archdeacon of the church of 
Rome, and for a long time he governed the pontiffs by his 
counsels and influence ; when, in the year 1073, he was hailed 
Pontiff by the suffrages of the Romans. 

Hildebrand, according to the testimony of history, “was a man 
of extraordinary abilities,and competent to the greatest undertak- 
ings, intrepid, sagacious, and full of resources, but beyond meas- 
ure proud, pertinacious, impetuous, untractable, and destitute of 
true religious principle or piety.”. The extravagance of his views 
and the vastness of his plans are discoverable in those noted 
propositions, which, from his name, are called the dictates of 
Hildebrand. These dictates, according to the testimony of Har- 
duin, given us by Dr. Murdock in his translation of Mosheim, 
_ page 189, are twenty-seven short propositions relating to the 
supreme power of the Roman pontiffs over the whole church, 
and over states, which are found in the second book of the epis- 
tles of Gregory VII. These dictates are in part as follows, viz : 
“1. The Roman church was founded by our Lord alone. 2. The 
Roman Pontiff alone is justly styled universal. 3. He alone can 
depose bishops and restore them. 4. His legate has the ee 
dence of all bishops in a council; though he be of an in wv | 
order, and he can issue sentence of deposition agaist them. 
5. The Pope can depose absent persons. 6. That ed FO he 
may live under the same roof with one excommunicated by the 
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Pope. 7. The Pope alone is competent, as occasion shall re- 
quire, to enact new laws, to gather new congregations, to divide 
rich bishoprics, and to unite poor ones. 8, He alone can use 
the imperial insignia. 9. That all princes should kiss his feet 
only.—12. It is lawful for him to depose. emperors.—16. No 
council, without his order, is to be accounted a general council. 
—18. His sentence is not to be reviewed by any one, while he 
alone can review the decisions of all others. 19. He can be 
judged by no man. 20. No person may presume to condemn a 
person who appeals to the apostolical See. 21. The greater 
causes of every church should be carried up to that See. 22. 
The Romish church never erred, nor will it, according to the 
Scriptures, ever err.—24. That with the Pope’s license, sub- 
jects may impeach their sovereigns.—26. No one is to be es- 
teemed a Catholic who does not harmonize with the Romish 
church. 27. He can absolve subjects from their allegiance to 
unrighteous rulers.” 

“Nearly the whole form of the Latin church,’ remarks the 
historian, “ was changed by this Pontiff, and the most valuable 
rights of bishops, of cardinals, and of religious societies were 
subverted, and transferred to the Roman Pontiff. Hildebrand, 
or Gregory VIL, as he introduced a new code of ecclesiastical 
law, would also have introduced a new code of civil law, if he 
could have fully accomplished his designs. For he wished to 
reduce all kingdoms into fiefs of St. Peter, that is, of the Roman 
pontiffs, and to subject all causes of princes and kings, and the 
interests of the whole world, to the arbitrement of an assembly 
of bishops, who should meet annually at Rome.” 

“ Proofs of this‘audacious design,” says the translator of Mo- 
sheim, “ which are above all exception or doubt, have been col- 
lected by learned men, and still more may be collected from the 
epistles of this Pontiff, and from other ancient monuments. He 
prescribed the following oath to be taken by all future kings of 
the Romans or emperors, viz: ‘ From this hour onward, I will 
be faithful, with upright integrity, to the Apostle Peter, and to 
his Vicar, Pope Gregory, and whatever the said Pope shall com- 
mand me under the form, ‘ by true obedience, I will observe with 
fidelity. And on the day when I shall first see him, I will, with 
my own hands, make myself a vassal of St. Peter, and him.” 

“ Gregory pretended that the kingdom of France was tribu- 
tary to St. Peter. And he directed his ambassadors to demand 
an annual contribution or tribute from the French. ‘ You must,’ 
said he, ‘ declare to. all the Francs, and command them by true 
obedience, that each family is to pay annually, at least one dena- 
rius to St. Peter, if they recognize him as their father and shep- 
herd, according to ancient custom.’ He insolently addresses 
Phillip I., the King of France, in the following manner : ‘ Strive 
to the utmost to make St. Peter, (i. e., the Pontiff, St Peter’s 
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Vicar,) your debtor, for in his hands are your kingdom and your 

soul, and he is able to bind and loose you, both in heaven and on 

earth.’ He contended that the kingdom of Spain, was, from an- 

cient times, the property of St. Peter, and righteously. belongs 

solely to the apostolic See.” And some.of the Spanish princes 

ee to have allowed this claim, for they actually paid a tri- 
ute. 

The same audacious claims were made respecting others, 
and we may say, most of the kingdoms and principalities of Eu- 
rope. A-prince of Russia is said to have come all the way to 
Rome, to obtain the kingdom which he inherited from his father, 
by gift of the Roman Pontiff. And Gregory most graciously 
granted his devout prayer, being certainly not backward to per- 
form such offices; and in behalf of St. Peter committed the gov- 
ernment of the kingdom to the Russian prince. “ If Gregory’s 
success had equalled his wishes and_his purpose, all. Europe 
would, at this day, have been one great empire of St. Peter, or 
tributary to the Roman pontifis, and all kings feudal lords or vas- 
sals of St. Peter. But Gregory did not utterly fail in all his 
attempts. For from this time onward, the state of the whole of 
Europe was changed, and many of the rights and prerogatives 
of kings and emperors were either abridged, or annulled.”—(See 
Note 18, Mosheim, vol. i. p. 190.) 

But if Gregory was not as successful as he could wish, in his) 
approaches to the sovereigns of Europe in general, his success 
in Italy was equal to his most sanguine desires. He persuaded 
Matiida, the daughter of Boniface, a powerful and opulent duke 
of Tuscany, a very powerful Italian princess, with whom he was 
on terms of great intimacy, after the death of her husband, and 
her mother, to make the church of Rome heir to all her estates, 
both in Italy, and out of it. The pontiffs, as historians relate, 
had to encounter difficulty respecting this splendid inheritance ; 
yet, after various struggles, they detained no small share, which 
they hold to this day. 

A contest. having arisen between Gregory, and Henry IV., 
King of the Romans, the Pontiff proceeded to excommunicate 
the King, and absolve his subjects from their allegiance, and to 
summon the King to Rome, to answer before a Council, to the 
charges brought against him. Indignant at this message, the 
King called a Council, and proceeded to depose Gregory, and 
appointed a meeting for the election of a new Pontiff. But 
Gregory resented the measure, and both parties resorted to war. 
Henry was forsaken by some of his princes, and finally was 
humbled, and determined to go to Rome and implore the clem- 
ency of the Pontiff. He obtained the pardon of his sins on con- 
dition that he should stand three days together, in the depth of 
winter, bare-footed and bare-headed and meanly clad, within the 
walls of the castle, professing himself a penitent. But the ques- 
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tion, as to his restoration to his throne, was deferred. Henry, 
however, was soon after in condition to face his enemy. He 
entered Rome with an army, and besieged Gregory in the cas- 
tle of St. Angelo. The siege was raised by a Norman Duke, 
but Gregory left Rome, no longer feeling safe there ; and in the 
year 1085, this most ambitious and most audacious of all the 
pontiffs that ever lived, came to his end. 

The twelfth tentury opened with no brighter prospects for 
the church, no improvement in the character of her officers and 
teachers. Concerning this century the historian remarks,— 
“ Wherever we turn our eyes, we discover the traces of dishon- 
esty, ignorance, luxury, and other vices, with which both the 
church and the state were contaminated, by those who wish to 
be regarded as presiding over and taking the lead in all reli- 
gious matters. If we except a few individuals, who were of a 
better character, and who lamented the profligacy and vices of 
their order, all of them disregarding the salvation of the people, 
were intent on following their base propensities, increasing their 
wealth, and honors, encroaching and trampling on the rights of 
sovereigns and magistrates, and living in luxury and splendor. 
Bernhard, in his five books of Meditations, addressed to the Pon- 
tiff Eugene, and in his Apology, addressed to the Abbot William, 
censures and deplores the shameful conduct of the pontiffs, and 
bishops, and the base lives of the monks. Hume, in his History 
of England, chap. 10, says of Richard I., King of England, when 
about to enter on his crusade to Palestine, “that he carried so 
little of the appearance of sanctity in his conduct, that Fulk, cu- 
rate of Nevilly, a zealous preacher of the crusade, who from that 
merit, had acquired the privilege of speaking the boldest truths, 
advised him to rid himself of his notorious sins, particularly his 
pride, avarice, and voluptuousness, which he called the King’s 
three favorite daughters. You counsel well, replied Richard, 
and I hereby dispose of the first to the Templars, the second to 
the Benedictines, and the third to my Prelates. Such a sarcasm 
from the King shews the notoriety of clerical vice, as well as 
the direction it took in the principal classes of clerical persons.” 
In the preceding chapter Hume says, “ We are told by Giraldus 
Cambrensis, that the monks and prior of St. Swithun threw 
themselves, one day, prostrate on the ground in the mire, before 
Henry II., complaining with many tears and much doleful lam- 
entation, that the Bishop of Winchester, who was also their Ab- 
bot, had cut off three dishes from their table. How many has 
he left you? said the King. Ten only, replied the disconsolate 
monks. I myself, exclaimed the King, never have more than 
three, and I enjoin your bishop to reduce you to the same num- 
ber.”—(See Murdock’s translation of Mosheim, Note 1, p. 261.) 

The great object with the popes, during this century, was, to 
retain the possessions and power which had been gained by their 
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predecessors, and to extend them still farther, if possible. This 
state of feeling on the part of the priesthood, brought them into 
continual collision with the civil power.. The dispute about the 
right of investitures, which had armed Gregory VII. and Hen- 
ry IV. against each other, did not cease with the death of the 
former. But Paschal II., who was created Pontiff near the 
close of the preceding century, renewed the decrees of his pre- 
decessors against investitures, and again excommunicated Hen- 
ry IV. The King resolutely withstood these attempts, until, two 
years after, his son Henry V., declared against him, and his 
cause was irreparably ruined. But the Pope absolved the son 
of his oath of obedience to his father, and zealously supported 
him in his unnatural rebellion. i 

At length, however, a violent contest arose between the Pope 
and this very Henry ; and the King caused _ his holiness to be 
seized, and as a prisoner to be conducted to the castle of Viter- 
bo. When he had lain there a season, a new convention was 
formed, in which the Pontiff conceded to the King, the right of 
giving investiture to bishops, and abbots, with the staff and ring. 
The Pope, however, was violently accused at Rome, for making 
this compact ; and he, to regain the favor of the Romans, as- 
sembled a Council in the Lateran palace, and before that coun- 
cil humbly confessed his fault, in forming such a convention with 
the Emperor, and submitted the matter to the decision of the 
council. The result was that the compact was rescinded, and 
the Emperor, or King Henry V., was excluded from commun- 
ion, and even classed among heretics ; than which nothing, in 
that day, was more dreadful. Soon after the Pope died. In 
succession, two pontiffs were brought forward by different par- 
ties, which event exhibits the Holy Mother Church again with 
two heads! One of these was set up by the Emperor in oppo- 
sition to the one elected by the Romans. The Roman Pontiff 
finding himself unsafe at Rome, retired to France, and soon af- 
ter died there. At length, under Calixtus II., and after multi- 
plied efforts, contests, excommunications, and threats of rival 
popes, and pretenders, a peace was settled, and the question 
about investitures was put at rest, by giving the right substan- 
tially to-the Roman Pontiff. 

Between Hadrian IV., Pope of Rome, and Frederick I., sur- 
named Barbarossa, Emperor of Germany, a dispute arose on the 
ground that the Pope required the Emperor to perform the of- 
fice of groom, in holding his stirrups, when he mounted and dis- 
mounted his horse. This the Emperor refused to do. An open 
rupture seemed about to take place, when the Pontiff was re- 
moved by death. When a new Pontiff was to be elected, the 
cardinals were divided into two factions. And each faction 
elected a Pope, so that the Holy Mother was again furnished 
with two heads! The Emperor joining with one, the other was 
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obliged to quit Rome and Italy, and retire to France. And when 
the successful competitor died, another was immediately put in 
his place. The exiled Pope, however, found means to return to 
Italy, and prosecute his cause with some success in the Lateran 
Council at Rome. The Emperor, in the mean time, marched 
his army towards Rome, intending to chastise those cities and 
provinces which had revolted from him. But he met with dis- 
appointments, and reverses, which changed the aspect of affairs. 
He concluded a peace with his rival, the Pope Alexander III. 
“ Some tell us that the Pontiff, placing his foot on the neck of the 
suppliant Emperor, repeated the words of David, ‘ Thou shalt 
tread upon the lion and the adder’ But most of the moderns 
consider the report as entirely unsupported.” ‘This same Alex- 
ander III. had also a contest with Henry II., of England, on ac-- 
count of Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury ; the occa~- 
sion of which was as follows: “A man in holy orders had de- 
bauched the daughter of a gentleman in Worcestershire, and 
then murdered the father to prevent the effects of his resent- 
ment. The atrociousness of the crime produced a spirit of in- 
dignation among the people, and the King insisted that the as- 
sassin should be tried by the civil magistrate. This, Becket op- 
posed, alleging the privileges of the church. In order to deter- 
mine this matter, the King summoned a general council of the 
nobility and prelates, at Clarendon, to which he submitted this 
great and important affair, and desired their concurrence. A 
number of regulations were there drawn up, which were after- 
wards well known under the title of the Constitutions of Claren- 
don, and were then voted without opposition. By these regu- 
lations it was enacted that clergymen, accused of any crime, 
should be tried in the civil courts ; that laymen should not be tri- 
ed in the spiritual courts, except by legal, reputable witnesses. 
The Pope Alexander condemned these regulations in the strong- 
est terms, and finally annulled them. Becket took part with his 
Holiness, and fled to the Pope, who was then in France. The 
Pope and Becket were not remiss to retort their fulminations, 
and to shake the very foundations of the King’s authority. Beck- 
et compared himself to Christ, who was condemned by a lay- 
tribunal, and who was, as Becket represented, crucified anew, 
in the present oppressions under which the church labored. But 
he did not rest in complaints only ; he issued a censure, excom- 
municating the King’s chief ministers by name, and all who 
obeyed or favored the Constitutions of Clarendon. At length, 
however, a compromise was effected, by which Becket was per- 
mitted to return to England. But nothing could exceed the in- 
solence of Becket on his return. Instead of retiring quietly to 
his diocess, with that modesty which became a man just pardon- 
ed by his king, he made a progress through Kent, in all the 
splendor and magnificence of a sovereign pontiff. As he ap- 
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proached Southark, the clergy, and laity, men of all ranks and 
ages, came forth to meet him, and celebrated his triumphal en- 
try with hymns of joy. _Thus confident of the voice and hearts 
-of the people, he began to launch forth his thunders against those 
who had been his former opposers. The Archbishop of York, 
who had crowned Henry’s eldest son, in his absence, was the 
first against whom he denounced sentence of suspension. ‘The 
bishops of London and Salisbury, he actually excommunicated. 
One man he excommunicated for having spoken against him, and 
another for cutting off the tail of his horse. 
_ “Henry was then in Normandy, while the primate was thus 
triumphantly parading through the kingdom. And it was not 
without the highest indignation that he received information of 
his turbulent insolence. When the suspended and excommuni- 
cated prelates arrived with their complaints, his anger knew no 
bounds. The Archbishop of York remarked, that while Becket 
lived, he could never expect to enjoy peace. The King replied, 
that he had no faithful friends about him, or he should not so 
long have been exposed to the insolence of that ungrateful hypo- 
crite. These words, whatever might have been their intent, in- 
duced four of his courtiers to repair secretly to England, and 
slay the primate, in the year 1170. The assassins immediately 
fled to Rome, where they obtained absolution, on condition of 
doing penance, and going into perpetual exile. 

“ The King, after various altercations, and making such expi- 
ation as the Pope directed, a part of which is said to have been, 
that the King should walk barefoot to Becket’s tomb and there 
do penance, obtained absolution. As for Becket, he was at once 
enrolled among the holy martyrs, and considered a glorified 
saint of the highest order, and so stands in the Calendar of the 
Roman church.”—(See Goldsmith’s History of England, and 
Mosheim’s Institutes, &c.) 

Thus it appears, as is remarked by the translator of Murdock’s 
Mosheim, Note 27, vol. ii. p. 272, that the ecclesiastics of that 
age had renounced all immediate subordination to the magis- 

trate ; they openly pretended to an exemption in criminal accu- 
sations, from a trial before the courts of justice, and were grad- 
ually introducing a like exemption in civil matters. Spiritual 
penalties alone could be inflicted on their offences. And as the 
clergy had very much multiplied in England, and many of them 
of a very low character, crimes of the deepest dye, murders, rob- 
beries, adulteries, rapes, were daily committed with impunity 
by the ecclesiastics. It had been found, for instance, on inqui- 
ry, that no less than a hundred murders had, since the King’s 
accession, (from A. D. 1154 to 1163.) been perpetrated by men 
in the clerical profession, who had never been called to account 
for these offences. Holy orders were become a full protection 
for all kinds of enormity. The Roman church, we must remem- 
Vo. II. 18 
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constituents, for the sake of taking counsel. 3. That the revisioi 
of the Belgic Confession and Catechism was altogether necessary, 
so that they saw no cause, for which, the clause concerning the re- 
vision of those writings should not be inserted in the letters of con-* 
vocation. ‘To the first of these rules, the other pastors objected ; 
for in their view, that was to be considered as the definite decision 
of the Synod, which had been-determined by the concurrent votes 
of the deputies, or a majority of them ; and that, under the name of 
Synod, those were to be accounted; who, as lawful deputies to the 
same, had met together with the power of judging. ‘To the second 
rule they would not object, if in practice, it did not interfere with 
the regular proceedings of the Synod. As to the third rule, they 
had no objection fo a revision of the Confession and Catechism of the 
churches, if the Synod should: determine that this was necessary, 
and likewise they agreed, that liberty should be given to all, who 
had any thing against those writings, to propose their objections m 
due manner. But they saw no reason why this clause ‘should be 
inserted in the letters of convocation, especially, as it might give a 
wrong impression, aud be to some a cause of offence. 

This disagreement of counsels and judgments threw in a new de- 
lay to the national Synod ; for they who had hitherto resisted its 
convocation, eagerly seizing on this occasion, labored earnestly by 
all means, that the convocation of the Synod, though now promised, 

Should be hindered. In the above mentioned convention, Arminius 
was requested by the strongest obtestation, by the other professors 
and pastors, that the things which he had against the doctrine ex- 
pressed in the Confession and Catechism, he would; in a free and 
brotherly manner, communicate to them as his fellow ministers ; 
and they promised to do all they consistently could to-satisfy- him. 
But to this he replied, as he had in substance before, that neither 
was this thought prudent by him, nor was he bound to do it; as the 
convention was not appointed for that purpose. The same request 
was urged, at the annual Synod of South Holland, during the follow- 
ing summer, upon Utenbogardus the coadjutor of Arminius, which 
he evaded by the same means. In a- note on these transactions, 
Dr. Scott remarks: ‘Nothing can be more evident than this fact, 
that the followers of Arminius aimed to subvert, or exceedingly to 
modify the doctrines of the authorized writings of the Belgie church- 
es, and that the others wanted no alteration to be made in that doc- 
trine, either as more favorable to the doctrine of the church of 
Geneva, or of Calvin, as many writers confidently assert.” 

‘ But, while the pastors were thus anxiously laboring to prevail 
on Arminius, and his friends, to disclose their real sentiments ;.and 
while they as anxiously labored to conceal them 3; @ new cause of 
alarm appeared among the churches. Most of the young men, 
coming forth from the University of Leyden, and the instruction of 
Arminius, when they were under examination for the ministry, 
would conceal their sentiments by ambiguities of speech ; but when, 
they were thus introduced to the ministry, they moved new subjects 
of disputation, contended earnestly for their opinions, and gloried 
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ihat they had various considerations against the received doctrine. 
This occasioned more warm controyersies among pastors and 
churches, which caused great offence and disturbance. It was also’ 
ascertained that the pastors attached to Arminius, had frequent 
meetings in which they might deliberate concerning the propagation 
of their doctrines. ‘Thus it seems, they were secretly endeavoring 
to disseminate their -opinions, though they could not be persuaded 
publicly to avow them. ; 

This is a fact very noticeable through this whole history, that 
Arminius and his friends were unwilling to be held publicly respon- 
sible for sentiments, which they really embraced, and industriously 
propagated. For this reason, they practice various schemes of 
evasion to cover their real design. : 

In view of these circumstances, the pastors and churches became’ 
more urgent for the calling of a national Synod, as the only remedy 
for these disorders. And when Arminius saw this, and became sat-> 
isfied that the churches would bring this matter to be determined by 
the legal ecclesiastical judgments, in order that he might decline 
that trial, and adopt a course more favorable to his views, he offer- 
eda petition to the States-General, anid obtained the decree; that 
cognizance should be taken of his cause by the Supreme Court, 
which was composed of political men. ‘The orthodox pastors were, 
accordingly, commanded to hold a conference with Arminius, before 
the Supreme Court. When the deputies of the churches understood 
this, they petitioned that cognizance might be taken before a pro- 
vincial Synod. But the States-General answered, that the cogni- 
zance alone, not the decision, was entrusted to the court; and that 
the decision would afterwards be committed, either to a provincial, 
or anational Synod. The conference was accordingly held, and in 
the commencement, a difficulty was raised by Arminius about the 
order of proceeding. He contended that Gomarius, who appeared 
in defence of orthodox sentiments, ought to undertake the part of an 
accuser, while he acted whelly on the defensive. But Gomarius con- 
sidered this method as unjust and unusual. No charges had yet 
been brought against Arminius, because he had always carefully 
concealed his sentiments from all but his friends,. or those whom he 
wished to draw over to himself. ‘The object of the meeting was to 
ascertain whether any, and if any, what differences of sentiment ex- 
isted between them. It was obviously premature, then, to assume 
the position of an accuser, But Arminius persisted in his purpose, 
and at length exclaimed, that he wondered, seeing various rumors of 
his heterodoxy had gone about through the churches, that he yet 
found no one, who dared to lodge an accusation against him. Go- 
marius, to meet this boasting, then undertook to prove, that he had 
ns respecting the justification of man before 
God; opinions, which were opposed to the word of God, and the 


confession of the Belgic churches. This was proved by quotations 


from the writings of Arminius, in which he had said that, in thejus- 


tification of man before God, the righteousness of Christ is not im- 
puted for righteousness, but that faith itself, or the act of believing; 


taught erroneous opinio 
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have no reasonable excuse for not co-operating in this part of 
divine worship, and for not setting such an example of improve- 
ment and regularity as shall be safe for others to follow. If all 
in the churches, who can sing, would feel the importance of the 
art, and acquire it, as a Christian duty, to the extent, to which, 
at the present day, it is attainable, individual churches might 
easily and creditably sustain this part of divine worship. If 
Christian singers were faithful in this respect, half the sums now- 
expended for the revival of singing might be saved for other, 
purposes, and at the same time, congregations might be blessed 
with far better singing than they are at present. , 

After giving respectful and cordial commendation to the few 
interested and regular sustainers of church music, and after 
making suitable allowance for others, to whom the God of all 
grace has given sufficient talents to compete with them in this 
high and holy service, the whole subject is deeply afflictive, and 
the writer hardly knows how to treat it, so that it shall be seen 
in its true light, and at all felt as its importance demands.— 
There is Miss E , and her sister Miss G , Miss M 
and two sisters, Esq. D ’s daughter, and Gen. F ’s two 
nieces, and many more females; and there is Col. S » and 
Deacon R , and Mr. E , and the Parson’s two sons, and 
Masters C and G and F , and a host of others, in 
our town, who attend all the singing-schools, of which there is 
one every other winter, and take the first seats, and receive the 
greatest share of attention from the teacher. _ If there is a sing- 
ing-lecture at the close of the school, they all take their places, 
and sing with the quoir on that occasion, and perhaps on two 
or three succeeding Sabbaths, and then sit below with the con- 
gregation all the rest of the year. Most of them are members 
of the church, and very decent singers, and with all, in very 
respectable standing in society, but they are not the very best 
singers, and because they cannot be first in the quoir, they will 
not sing at all, except friends from abroad, or strangers are pre- 
sent at church, and then they go up stairs and sing, just because 
they imagine those friends or strangers will think the better of 

. them for it, and give them credit for being regular singers.— 
Now, I do say, Messrs. Editors, to these persons, and all who 
copy their pernicious example, that the devil prides himself on 
their singing. They do just enough about it to hinder others, 
and the arch enemy of man’s good likes to have singing low in 
the churches, and to have church members do a great deal to 
keep itdown, Do pray chastise these persons effectually, only 
mind and do it in some prudent way, for they have a great share 
of high feeling, and are vastly interested about the singing, and 
vastly critical on the performances of others too. Give them 
also three or four cogent and very kind lessons on humility, and 
peace-making, and perseverance in well-doing, and then tell 


? 
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them to take their places, every Sabbath, and sing all the year 
round, 

It is deemed not superfluous, in this connexion, to throw out 
a few hints to those professors of religion who bear a part in the 
singing. There are some things in their conduct, in relation to 
this subject, which invite their prayerful consideration. 

1. Some Christian leaders of church music, on whom, per- 
haps, a whole quoir are depending, are habitually late at church 
on the Sabbath. It is hardly less excusable for a leader in mu- 
sic to be late at church, than it is for the minister. The exam- 
ple and influence are in all respects bad. If it is important to 
have prayers and preaching every Sabbath, at the appointed 
hours, it is important to have singing at the appointed hours. 
The voice of praise should always be heard. in connexion with 
that of prayer. 

2. Christian professors often exhibit surprising unconcern 
about singing in the conference and prayer-meeting. To say 
nothing of the range of tunes, which, in some instances, consists 
for years, of only Wells and Mear and Stafford, and, perhaps, the 
occasional addition of a tune whose music is inferior to that of 
either of the above, they seem not to feel the importance of punc- 
tuality and prompt discharge of the duty in these meetings. If 
they do not come late, they approach this duty with apparent re- 
luctance and indifference. _ Too unconcerned to rise, they main- 
tain the sitting posture, with the head inclined forward,---a posture 
in which there is necessarily a great compression of lungs and 
voice, and one which is most unfavorable to the act of singing. 
Hence it is that the singing in these meetings is often a clog, 
rather than-aid to devotion. Hence it is, too, that at seasons of 
communion, when every one that can is bound to sing, the ser- 
vice devolves on a few, who rise up to give thanks, while many, 
perhaps, «attempt to unite with them, scattered in every part of 
the house, and carelessly reclined on their seats. 

If these remarks shall serve to draw attention to an impor- 
tant subject,—one which concerns the glory of God, and the sal- 
vation of immortal souls, they will not be in vain, Wherever 
the singing is low in the house of God, or in the conference~ 
meeting, Christian professors are there greatly to blame. The 
fault must, in an especial sense, rest with them, and with them 
is the remedy. It is in their power, under God, to do away 
such an evil, and it is their clear undeniable duty. At the pre- 
sent day there is not a valid reason for its existence in any place. 
Every attentive observer of the state of singing in the churches, 
as indicated at seasons of communion, and in conference and 
prayer-meetings, must be fully convinced that more attention to 
the subject, on the part of Christians, is imperiously called for 
by the signs of the times, and by the plain precepts of the Gos- 
pel. Every minister could not fail to feel his hands strengthen- 
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expressly declared, that they had nothing against Vorstius, neither 
had they discovered any thing in his writings, which was repugnant 
to truth and piety. The other pastors exhibited in writing their rea- 
sons, for which they judged that this vocation would be very mis- 
chievous and shameful to the churches of Holland. They showed 
a book of Socinus, concerning the authority of the sacred Scriptures, 
edited and interpolated by Vorstius himself. After all this, the Re- 
monstrants declared, that they were fully satisfied with Vorstius, and 
judged that it would be highly useful to the churches, if his vocation 
should. proceed. 4 

From this fact, and what relates to Venator, recited above, it ap- 
pears, that there was then felt a strong sympathy between the fol- 
_ lowers of Arminius, Pelagius, and Socinus. Indeed there-is good 
reason for this sympathy. For one of these schemes is nearly rela- 
ted-to the others. And if one be adopted, there is no consistent 
ground where the othérs can be resisted or rejected. If man is not 
depraved in such a sense as to render his case desperate asto hu- 
man efforts, then what need of a divine Saviour? And if there is no 
need, then it cannot be supposed-that such a Saviour has been pro- 
vided. ~ [To be continued. | 
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ot LETTER TO THE EDITORS. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I feel it a duty to say to you, that I regard 
the Magazine which you have commenced, as seasonable and im- 
portant. That such a work is much needed at the present time, 
must be the conviction of every one, who is at all observant of the 
state of our religious comniunity. -Though I am pleased with the 
execution, so far as it has proceeded, yet in the present stage of the 
work, it would be premature to say much on that point. But the 
plan is excellent, and something of the kind seems indispensable to 
save our religious community from absolute starvation. We have 
been trying to live on religious intelligence, and that in the most 
crude state, until many of us can hardly tell what we believe ; and 
as for any reason of our belief, that is quite out of the question. 
In these days, assertion passes with many for argument, and spec- 
ulation for fact. Many are ready to esteem it an insult to be asked 
the reason.of their faith. The most they can say in support of it is, 
that Dr. Somebody says so. Many who are very active in the 
public religious enterprises of the day, Iam afraid, do not read their 
Bibles much, and are not very scrupulous about-the duties of the 
family or the closet. I have seen some superintendents and teach. 
ers in Sabbath Schools who are very zealous abroad, but whose 
own children appear to be neglected at home,-and likely to grow 
up in ignoranee and vice. Far be it for me to check any well 
directed and consistent zeal, or to speak at all in disparagement of 
active'and devoted labors. But let us not, while we tithe mint and 
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swell, till, like the frogs, that would be oxen, they burst their skin. 
Remember that you are laboring for the benefit of the people at 
‘large. Let us then have something that can be understood,—some- 
thing that you will be willing to own as your meaning, if it should 
return to you. Who wishes to rack his brain and strain his eyes 
to find out a writer’s meaning, and after all be in doubt about it. 
If you have any correspondents of this description, I beg that you 
will turn them over to the ranks of philosophy so called, and talk to 
us in plain King’s English. If you write about Ralph, say Ralph. 


For, 


“ Tho’ some for more stately tone, 
Do call him Ralpho, ’tis al! one.” 


I believe there is yet good sense enough in this community to sup- 
port a work conducted on the principle of intelligence, and intelligi- 
bleness. If not, I would give up the business of writing till a more 
favorable time. As your publication is the only one which is at all 
adapted to the religious instruction of the community at large, it is 
desirable that every friend to the sound doctrines of our fathers, 
should feel the importance of exerting his influence for it support 
and extension. Every family ought to be visited by this messenger 
of truth. And, as the work is very cheap, this might, to a great 
extent, be the case, with a little exertion. [ would therefore respect- 
fully suggest to every friend of the steady habits and sound princi- 
ples of Connecticut’s better days, that he give this publication a fair 
and honorable introduction to his neighbors, and let them know 
enough of it to judge for themselves whether it will not be useful in 
their families. It is the sequel of a publication which used to be 
welcome to many dwellings, and many hearts in our land,—a publi. 
cation which causes a thrill of joy in many a bosom on account of 
benefits received from it in early youth. Ihave already succeeded 
in opening an access for your publication to several families, and 
expect to do it still farther ; with a little effort, I doubt not others 
may do the same. And thus we may be instrumental of diffusing 
the light of truth all around us. 

On the whole, therefore, I bid you God-speed in your work, and 
look with deep interest for its results. Unless orthodox ministers 
and Christians, in this State and in the surrounding region, are 
greatly wanting to themselves, and to the cause they professedly 
love, you will find no lack of useful matter for the supply of your 
pages. Go on then, and raise the standard of Christian knowledge 
and sound principles in the community, and the blessing of many 


ready to perish will come upon you. A SUBSCRIBER. 
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NARRATIVE OF THE HOPEFUL CONVERSION OF A YOUTH, WHO LOST 
HIS HEARING AND SPEECH IN EARLY CHILDHOOD. 
Dear Str :—The desire you have expressed to have in writing, 
some account of ’s hopeful conversion, | feel the more wil- 
Vou. I. 19 
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2. Divine truth may be as safely confided in at one time as 
another. 

It undergoes no change amidst the fluctuation of human opin- 
ions. It is always the same, and it has ever been the guide and 
support of all the faithful in Christ Jesus. Forms may vary. 
Education and modes of thinking and speaking may-vary: — Phi- 
~ Josophical theories and human standards may vary. But the Bi- 
ble changes not: neither does its Author change. .'The true 
church have, in past ages, understood the cardinal truths of 
Scripture, as clearly as they are understood now : and all those 
who rely upon them for their guide in this erring world, with the 
simplicity of children, will find that the Lord will not forsake 
them. 
3. The narrative which has been given, should caution’ us 
against substituting human reasonings for the declarations of Je- 
hovah. The doctrines which have ever been considered funda- 
mental by the friends of Christ, are revealed to us in plain lan- 
guage, though they stand connected with the deep things of 
God; and, of course, it may be impossible, to explain every 
thing relating to them, which curiosity may seek. The con- 
nexion between the.sin of Adam and of all his posterity, is sta- 
ted asa fact, and in the most explicit terms. Therefore, what- 
ever views we adopt concerning the nature of moral agency, 
which tend to break, weaken, or obscure this connexion, are 
unscriptural and dangerous. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 


THE CASE OF AN AGED MAN. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—As you appear to be friendly to the in- 
terests of true religion, and of souls, I doubt not that you will 
be ready to give a word of advice to such as are desirous of 
spiritual good. I am therefore induced to state frankly to you 
my case, which is by no means what I could wish. 

Tam a man in advanced life, having already passed _ the limit 
of “ three score: years and ten,” and I feel sensible that. my life 
has been in a great measure devoted to the interests of the pre- 
sent world. But,as I have been regular in my habits, and at- 
tentive to my own business, having had but a small share in the 
bustle and strife of the world, and especially as I have been at- 
tentive to the forms and external duties of religion, I had ex- 
pected that religion would come to my aid when IJ needed it. 
My mind has never been tossed with the hopes or disappoint- 
ment of ambition, nor has my conscience been loaded with the 
guilt of dishonest speculations. I have endeavored to be honest 
and fair in my dealings, kind to my neighbors, punctual to my 
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engagements, and ready to bear my part in public burdens.— 
And, beyond this, I have intended to observe the Sabbath, and 
attend on public worship, as far as convenience would allow. 
Though, I confess, my mind has sometimes, and perhaps I may 
say often, been taken up with worldly subjects, and I have now 
and then turned my hand to some little worldly business, such 
as salting my cattle on the Sabbath, and putting in its place a 
rail that had fallen from the fence. But I have made no distur- 
bance on the Sabbath. I sometimes read in the Bible and pray 
in my family ; and occasionally I try to pray in secret, when 
some alarming providence calls my attention to the subject. 
But generally I am too much in a hurry in the morning, and too 
weary at night, to find it convenient to pray. And more than 
all this, I have been for several years, a communicant in a 
Christian church. For, I have been determined to neglect no 
duty of religion. And yet, Messrs. Editors, I do not enjoy any 
thing in religion. If there is any support, or peace, or satisfac- 
tion in it, Tam a stranger to it. J am now stepping on the bor- 
ders of the grave, and I must say that I look forward to a future 
state with dread. My feelings seem to linger and look back to 
the world for comfort. When I am constrained to look forward, 
allis dark and dismal. Ihave no clear views of any thing. 
And when [ consider how soon I must leave the world, I feel 
alarmed at my state, and wish to know if I can take any course 
to remove this dark cloud from my mind ? It now appears of all 
things most important, to have that peace, and support, which 
the world can neither give nor take away. ‘The earthly streams 
of happiness have well nigh all dried up, and I find no living 
fountain. And I begin seriously to fear that my hope is that of 
the hypocrite which will perish. I tremble for my soul, and 
any advice which you can give me will be thankfully received 
from your friend, SEnex. 


Before we reply directly to the request of our friend and cor- 
respondent, it may be expedient to submit a remark or two of 
a general nature. a 

It is evident that many persons utterly mistake the nature of 
true religion. They look at its forms and appendages, without 
attending at all to its spirit and life. Religion, as a living prin- 
ciple,—is communion with God, as an habitual state of mind. 
And in the case of sinners, religion is this reconciliation and 
communion, restored and confirmed by the atonement and me- 
diation of Christ Jesus. All the forms and rites of religion are 
but the ways and means, by which this communion is promoted. 
In themselves they are a mere shadow. But many mistake the 
form for the substance. They seem to suppose that if they are 
upright and peaceable in their intercourse with men, and attend, 
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when convenient, on the external rites of religion, they possess 
it in reality, and may expect its blessings. But all this is no 
more religion, than the house is the inhabitant that resides in it, 
or than a garment is the person who wears it. The truth in this 
respect may be illustrated by an example. Suppose a person, 
under sentence of death before the tribunals of justice, and there 
is no hope for him but in obtaining the pardon of his sovereign, 
duly certified. To obtain this, as a ground of release from the 
officers of justice, he must go to his sovereign, and procure his 
signature to a proper instrument. Suppose the applicant be- 
gins his journey, he goes to the palace, he enters into some of the 
outer courts, he sits in the halls, he is esteemed a friend by those 
around ; but, satisfied with this, he never enters into the interi- 
or, or comes to the presence of his Jord. He obtains no certi- 
ficate of pardon which may satisfy the officers of justice. What 
benefit will his preparation or his journey afford him? Such is 
the case of many who trust in the forms of religion. They do 
not come into the presence of God; they have no spiritual un- 
ion by faith to Christ, and have none of the sealing of the Spi- 
rit, which is the certificate of God to their pardon. They nev- 
er see the glory of God shining in the face of Jesus Christ.— 
They do not come into the presence chamber, but tarry in the 
exterior courts of religion, and of course have none of the pe- 
culiar comforts, in life or death, which religion affords. 

Such, we apprehend, is the condition of our friend Senex.— 
His mind has been on earthly things, his treasure is on earth, 
and his heart is there. Religion, with him, has been a dead 
form, a thing of necessity and constraint. The only hopeful 
symptom we see in his case, is his present concern for his soul. 
This gives reason to hope the Spirit of God has not quite for- 
saken him. But, as to his religion, we must say, he is wholly 
deceived. He has trusted in the name without the reality. We 
would, therefore, say to our aged friend, arise, go in unto the 
King. Stay not in the external forms of religion, either public 
or private. Look to Jesus Christ as your only hope. Apply to 
the Saviour as your Ransom, and your Advocate, and be satis- 
fied with nothing till you find sensible communion with God.— 
Draw near, through Christ, with humble boldness, and you will 
find grace tohelp. But, remember, that you have religion, and 
can expect its comforts, only so far as you have spiritual com- 
munion with God, and have his love shed abroad in your heart 
by the Hory Gnosr. 
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During a protracted meeting, in a parish in this State, a cer- 
tain Mr. B——, ina sermon, insisted that God had done forim- 
penitent sinners, all that he ever would or could do ; and, there- 
fore, if any thing more is ever done, they must do it themselves. 
The night after this extraordinary and anti-scriptural effusion, a 
man in the vicinity, who had been a hearer of the said discourse, 
and who had been under serious concern for his soul, found him- 
self ina new world, brought out of darkness into marvellous 
light ; and enabled, as he humbly believed, to say with the blind 
man restored to sight, “ whereas I was blind, now I see.” His 
minister, hearing of his change of views, called to see him in the 
morning. The convert remarked to his minister, “ Mr. B—— did 
not tell us the truth yesterday. For if God had not done more | 
for me than he had then done, I should not be where I now am.” 

And what real Christian cannot say the same in substance. 
If God had not done more for me than he had done while I was. 
impenitent, I should not be where 1 now am? Indeed, what 
saint in heaven is not prepared to say, in view of his own ex- 
perience, “ Not unto us, not unto us, but to thy name give glo- 
ry, for thy mercy and thy truth’s sake ?”—“ By the grace of 
God I am what I am.” 


:: = ANECDOTE. 


HINTS TO PREACHERS. 


It is not always the Gospel, that is delivered from the pulpit. 
A man may preach very sensibly concerning the divine perfec- 
tions, the authority of God’s law and government. He may 
set forth the general obligations to duty and obedience. He 
may inculcate the amiableness of virtue in general, or of par- 
ticular virtues, and may represent many worthy examples, for 
men’s encouragement and excitement. He may earnestly call 
upon men to repent of their sins, and to reform the disposition 
of their hearts and their course of life. He may inculcate this 
with all the advantages of earnestness and action, that would 
entitle him to the character of the complete orator. The com- 
position may be very skilful, the language elegant and pathetic, 
and the preacher may be so greatly applauded that it may be 
sometimes said, he hath his reward. Not only may the ears of 
the hearers be tickled, but their minds may be very agreeably 
entertained with sentiments that are in themselves just, and with 
many a good thought. Yet in all this there may be nothing by 
which a soul may be relieved and refreshed, that labors and p 
heavy laden ; nothing by which a serious soul may be directed _ ied 
to the proper sources of sanctification. A discourse may have 
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in it much truth that is consistent with the Gospel, and presup- 
posed by it, and yet have nothing in it of the Gospel, properly 
so called. Of such a discourse, with all its advantages of sen- 
timent and expression, it may be said, as the Apostle says of the 
law, Jt is weak through the flesh. ‘The corruption of nature in 
which sin hath dominion is too strong for philosophy, logic, or 
rhetoric ; too strong for refined speculation, specious argument, 
or the greatest oratory.—Scot’s Miss. Mag. 


ANECDOTE. 


One day, in which there happened a tremendous storm of 
lightning and thunder, as Archbishop Leighton was going from 
Glasgow to Dumblaine, he was descried at a distance by two 
men of bad character. They had not courage to rob him; but 
wishing to fall into some method of extorting money from him, 
one of them presently said, “I will lie down by the way-side as 
if I were dead, and you shall inform the Archbishop, that I was 
killed by the lightning, and beg money of him to bury me.”— 
When the Archbishop arrived at the spot, the wicked wretch 
told this fabricated story, who having sympathized with the sur- 
vivor, gave him money, and proceeded on his journey. But 
when the man returned to his companion he found him really 
lifeless. Immediately he began to exclaim aloud, O sir, he is 
dead ! O sir, he is dead! On this the Archbishop returned, and 
discovering the fraud, said, “It is a dangerous thing to trifle 
with the judgment of God.” —2b. 


DISCONTENTMENT. 


“ Haman was discontented at the court, Ahab on the throne, 
Adam in Paradise, and the Angels that fell were discontented 
in heaven itself.”—Philip Henry.- 

“Four things,” said Mr. Henry, “I am most anxious should 
not be against me. The word of God: my own conscience : 
the prayers of the poor: and the account of godly ministers. He 
that hath a blind conscience, which sees nothing, a dead con- 
science, which feels nothing, a dumb conscience, which says 
nothing, is as miserable as a man can be out of hell.” 


FRAGMENT. 


“If we would well understand the Scriptures, we must 
bestow pains to compare one part with another ; for the Lord 
seems to have arranged them as they are purposely to exercise 
our diligence, and to distinguish those who value the knowledge 
of the truth from those who do not.”—Scott. 

Reader, how stands your own practice, examined by this rule ? 
Do you value the knowledge of the truth, or do you not ? 
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SELECTIONS FOR MONTHLY CONCERT. 


My Curistian Frrenps :—I begin my letter by stating one 
fact illustrative of two passages of Scripture: “Great peace 
have they that love thy law, and nothing shall offend them,”— 
“ Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after 
many days.” In Burmah, at some distance from the mission- 
station, the report was circulating one day, that such a man, at 
such a place, had died in the new religion. It was a circum- 
stance so strange that there was a religion that could afford hap- 
piness and peace in death, that it excited great wonder. A mis- 
sionary, Mr. Judson, happened to be near the spot. He direct- 
ed his steps thither. He found the lifeless corpse of the man of 
the new religion, and what was his joy when in the hand, stiff 
and cold with death, he observed a religious tract that had found 
its way to this man from the mission-station. He had never 
seen a missionary, but God blessed this messenger of mercy,— 
this bread cast upon the waters, to the salvation of his soul. It 
was this that gave him peace and joy, though dying alone amid 
‘idolaters. Learn from this not to say we know not where the 
money goes, but leave it to him whose are all the treasures, to 
dispose them just where he pleases, and let us be willing, “after 
many days to find” the results in heaven. They are effecting 
much in Burmah, and in all Eastern Asia, by means of Tracts, 
and the Tract Society only needs the means in order to be able 
to place a tract ina great many of the families in the heathen 
~ world. 

A Temperance Movement in South Africa.—At a place called — 
Kat River, a Temperance Society has been formed, consisting 
-of 1438 members. Their first meeting was held in December 
last. Though the weather was very rainy,700 were present, and 
some of these had travelled 18 miles. ‘The settlement belongs 
principally to the Hottentots ; but many from other tribes had 
come to witness the anniversary, and take part in the exercises. 
The place of meeting was so small that only 500 could be crowd- 
ed into it. The remaining 200 filled the doors and windows 
with their dark faces, glad even to stand in the drenching rain, 
if they could but have the privilege of witnessing the interesting 
scene. This great convention of native Africans, but a few 
years before in the deepest wretchedness and degradation, last- 
ed six hours—23 natives made speeches on the occasion. 

One said, “I am a Ghona, and I can witness that a Ghona is 
aman who gets drunk. We all used to get drunk before our 
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Society was formed. I went once to Graham’s town, and the 
drink took away my victuals. It made me so blind that if I had 
set a house on fire I could not have seen it. Now the Ghonas 
do not get drunk, and of course do not quarrel; they have 
thrown away their bows and arrows, and love each other.— 
When I first drank brandy, the ground turned round,—the 
ground was above me and J held fast to it,—the brandy put me 
under ground. Finally, we ought to thank God for sending us 
teachers to put us in the right way. Like the Samaritan wo- 
man who went and told the people of her kraal, [the name the 
Hottentots give to their villages of rude huts,] where to find Je- 
sus, so have these teachers come to us, and told us where to find 
him.” 

Said another of these simple-hearted orators, Hansjan by 
name, “ What have I got by brandy? Here, I have got this,” 
pointing to a bald spot on his forehead, “I have lost a part of 
my head through brandy,—I was riding on a horse one day—this 
wicked brandy had made me drunk—I fell off from my horse 
upon a stone,—when I got up and came to my senses, I saw a 
piece of my head on the stone. Oh! this brandy is a cruel king 
—he would destroy us all—let us away with him.” 

It is but four or five years since this settlement was formed. 
When the first missionary arrived, so eager were they to have 
Christian instruction, and to collect all the people, that they 
hung a ploughshare upon a tree, and made it answer all the pur- 
poses of a bell. The cause of religion has kept pace with tem- 
perance, and the striking change manifest can be realized only 
by the missionaries. 

It is a fact worthy of notice in this connexion, that the Amer- 
ican Board of Missions have, within a few days, determined to 
establish a mission on the Eastern coast of Africa, between the 
Cape of Good Hope and Madagascar, as soon as suitable men 
can be found. Thus there will soon be an American mission on 
both sides of that dark land. It is a fact that one language, (the 
Betjouana,) prevails over a very great part of South Africa.— 
Another language, (the Berbee,) stretches along the whole nor- 
thern coast. This will greatly facilitate the introduction of the 
Bible to those people. Thus, as time advances, more missions 
will be established, and a line of light-houses, as it were, will 
be strung around on the borders of that dark continent. The 
work seems to be well commenced. At Egypt, Abyssinia, Mad- 
agascar, over the whole Southern extreme, at Liberia and Sier- 
ra Leone, are found the heralds of the cross. The light will 
soon penetrate into the interior. Already have numbers of Bi- 
bles gone up the Niger, with the steam-boats that are now 
phoughing their way up that noble stream. These will be dis- 
tributed to the chiefs. The Bibles were in Arabic. The chiefs 
can read that language. From these men, Pagans, if we mis- 
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take not, will come back when these explorers return, a loud 
call for persons to come and teach them the doctrines of the sa- 
cred books. And the writer feels very confident that before 
many months have elapsed, we shall hear of great openings in 
Central Africa. The American Board are only waiting for the 
indications of Providence, and they will plant a mission on the 
high hills of the interior. May the God of Missions speed their 
endeavors ! It is reported, on good authority, that the Papists 
have a flourishing mission in the very heart of that country,— 


and men can go up its hills and down its valleys, for the sake of -_ 


a little shining dust, or a few puffs of worldly honor. Strange 
that out of love to souls and the cause of Him who laid down 
his life for a world, none are found to enter with all their might 
upon the work of converting Africa, and hastening, with divine 
aid, the day when religious princes shall come out of Egypt, and 
Ethiopia shall stretch out her hands to God. G. C. 


DEDICATION. 


On Wednesday, the 24th of July, the Congregational Meet- 
ing-house, at East Lyme, was dedicated to the service of Almigh- 
ty God. The invocation and reading of the Scriptures was per- 
formed by the Rev. Mr. Marsh, of Haddam. After an anthem 
by the choir, “I was glad when they said, Let us go into the 
house of the Lord,” prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Everest, 
of Norwich. The dedication sermon was preached by the pas- 
tor, Rev. Mr. Vaill, from Haggai 2: 9, “ The glory of this latter 
house shall be greater than of the former, saith the Lord of 
hosts.” The dedicatory prayer was then offered by the Rev. 
Mr. M’Ewen, of New London, and the services were concluded 
by an anthem. 


Perhaps, more appropriately than any other in the State, this. 


may be called the Resurrection Church. The church origin- 
ally planted here by the puritans had died ; and, for more than 
half a century, the preached Gospel and Christian ordinances 
had failed. A few years since, through the efforts of the Do- 
mestic Missionary Society, the church was re-organized, and 
the Rey. Mr. St. John was constituted pastor. Upon his re- 
moval by death, the present pastor succeeded ; but the place of 
ministration was the building on which it had been written for a 
generation and a half, Herz Gop once pwexr. It tottered with 
age. And though the divine presence was restored, it could no 
longer accommodate the lovers of Zion. A descendant of the 
venerable Griswold, the first pastor, blessed abroad with wealth, 
generously offered to commence a new house for God. Other 
friends of Zion, through the solicitations of the pastor, poured 
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in their contributions. The people were encouraged. Though 
small and feeble, they brought generous offerings to the work. 
And now this house, capacious, beautiful, and of the most dura- 
ble materials, stands among them for God. It is built of stone, 
about 50 by 36 feet, neatly finished, with a handsome cupola. 
The floor of its aisles are of marble, the gift of Mr. Griswold. 
A bell, also his gift, arrived the morning of the dedication ; and 
for the first time, the sound of “the church going bell” was heard 
in those hills and valleys. May it continue to be heard till the 

. heavens be no more! The emotions discoverable in the counte- 
nances of the aged, the middle aged, and the young, as they 
gathered together to dedicate their house to God, who had re- 
membered them in his mercy, were deeply affecting to every 
beholder. And if it is more blessed to give than to receive, — 
surely there is the greatest inducement to men of wealth con- 
gregated in our cities, to remember the land of their fathers, and 
to bestow upon the destitute the richest of all blessings, the Gos- 
pel of Christ. May all our waste places thus be built up, and 
God be glorified amongst us !—Conn. Obs. 


3 ’ INSTALLATION. 


On Wednesday, the 31st July, the Rev. Jamzs F. Warner was installed 
over the church and congregation in Litchfield, (South Farms Society.) The 
introductory prayer was made by Rev. Mr. Hayes, of Washington; sermon by 
Rey. Mr. Bacon, of New Haven, from Matt. 13: 31,32; ordaining prayer by 
Rey. Mr. Griswold, of Watertown ; charge to the pastor by Rev. Mr. Hart, of 
Plymouth ; right hand of fellowship by Rev. Mr. Hickok, of Litchfield ; 


charge to the people by Rev. Mr. Pierce, of Harwinton ; concluding prayer by 
Rey. Mr. Andrew, of Woodbury. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS AND READERS. 


G. C. on Revivals of Religion, came too late for insertion this month. It 
will appear in our next. 

Considering the importance of a right understanding of revivals of religion, 
especially at the present day, we have concluded, at the solicitation of some of 
our readers, to commence in our next, the re-publication of Dr. Porter’s Let- 
ters on Revivals, first published in the Spirit of the Pilgrims. 

We have delayed the publication of some pieces, which have been received,- 
not from any doubt of their merits, but to give them their proper place in a 
system of truth. We hope this circumstance will not discourage any from fur- 


ther labors, and that our correspondents generally will not forget that our stock 
of matter needs to be often replenished. 
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Pe REGENERATION THE EXCLUSIVE WORK OF GOD. 


Ir is believed. by some that regeneration is the work of the 
sinner; though the Holy Spirit is not professedly excluded, yet 
it is thought to be so far the work of the sinner, that it may as 
truly and properly be denominated his act as any which he ever 
performs. From those who entertain this view of the subject, 
I must be permitted to dissent. On the contrary, I believe re- 
generation to be the exclusive work of God. It may be well, 
perhaps, at the outset, to define what I mean by regeneration. 
T mean that change by which a sinner becomes a child of God. 
The transition from a state of sin to a state of holiness,—from 
a state of enmity to a state of love,—from a state of death to a 
state of life, I claim to be effected by the direct and sole agency 
of God. Regeneration may perhaps be sometimes used in a 
more enlarged sense, embracing the first exercises of the new- 
born soul... But I shall use it simply to denote the change from 
a sinful toa holy state. Nor is it material, so far as this subject 
is concerned, whether the change consists in new holy exercises, 
or in a new moral disposition, which lies back of those exer- 
cises. If it be thought to consist in the latter, the position I 
have taken will not be denied, viz: that God is the exclusive 
agent in regeneration. But some of those who think it consists 
in the former, i.e. in new exercises, do not acknowledge the 
change to be thus effected. Suppose then, regeneration to con- 
sist in a new exercise or choice ; whence does this exercise or 
choice originate? It must be the production of the sinner, or 
the united production of the sinner and God, or the production 
of God alone.” It cannot be the production of the sinner, for 
the obvious reason, that purity cannot proceed from that which 
is impure. A bitter fountain cannot send forth sweet, water. 
The moral exercises of a sinner, while he remains a sinner, must 
be sinful. And is there any tendency in a sinful exercise to 
beget one that is holy? “There can,” says President Edwards, 
«be no one virtuous choice, unless God immediately gives it. 
The first virtuous choice, or a disposition to it, must be imme- 
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diately given, or it must proceed from a preceding choice. If 
the first virtuous act of will or choice, be from a preceding act 
of will or choice, that preceding act of choice must be virtuous, 
which is contrary to the supposition. For then there would be 
a preceding act of choice before the first act of choice. And if 
it be said that the first virtuous act of choice is from a preceding 
act of will which is not virtuous; this is absurd. For an act of 
will not virtuous, cannot produce another act of will of a nature 
entirely contrary to itself, having something positive in it which 
the cause has nothing of, and more excellent than it is—any 
more than motion can produce thought or understanding—or 
the collision of two bodies can produce thought—or stones and 
lead can produce spirit—or nothing can produce. something.”— 
Edwards, vol. v. p. 453. 

But cannot the sinner throw himself into a state of neutrality, 
by suspending his principle of selfishness; and commencing a 
new course of efforts under the influence of the principle of self- 
love, “to which no moral quantity pertains ;’ and under the 
influence of this new principle, can he not make himself anew 
heart ? How, I ask, can he suspend his selfish principle ?- Would 
the act of suspension itself be a benevolent act ? By what would 
this act be directed ? By selfishness ? Then selfishness can dic- 
tate benevolence. But this has been shown to be impossible in 
the passage just quoted from Edwards. And if selfishness can- 
not produce benevolence, then the sinner cannot suspend his 
selfish principle, consequently cannot regenerate himself by the 
method proposed. ; 

_ But if the sinner cannot regenerate himself by his own un- 
aided efforts, can he do it with the assisting influences of the 
Holy Spirit ? What assistance, I ask, does the Spirit furnish, 
short of performing the whole work? Do you say that the Spirit 
gives efficiency to motives? How give efficiency to motives ? 
Suppose you invite a sick man to a feast who has lost his appe- 
tite for food, and as a motive to induce him to accept of the 
invitation, you describe to him the richness and variety of the 
entertainment. Is there any power in the feast as a motive to 
draw him to it, while he has no relish for food, and the ver 
mention of it disgusts him ? And will a minute description of 
all the articles of food which the feast furnishes, or even a sight 
of them increase the power of the motive ? While his spueute 
is thus diseased, the more you tell him of the entertainment, or 
the more you urge him to look at it, the more you increase his 
disrelish for it, and the more fixed is he in his purpose not to 
sit down to partake of it? Will not this supposition serve to 
illustrate the case before us? You urge an impenitent. sinner 
to choose the Lord for his portion, and as a motive to induce him 
to this choice, you hold up to his view the excellency of the 
divine character. But he has a heart at enmity with this char- 
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acter, and therefore will not be influenced by such a motive. 
Now how can the Spirit give efficiency to this motive so as to 
bring him to God, without changing his heart? Can it be done 
by imparting to him more knowledge of God? But knowledge 
instead of removing his enmity, will but increase it. Christ 
said to sinners, “Ye have seen and hated both me and my 
Father.” The fallen angels know full well the character of God, 
but this does not operate as a motive to make them love him. 
The truth is, you, or, if you please, the Holy Spirit through your 
instrumentality, may pour light ever so profusely upon the un- 
derstanding and the conscience of the sinner, and the only effect 
will be to excite in his breast the keener enmity. He may be 
convinced that God ought to be loved, and that he is highly 
criminal for not loving him, but still his enmity is not a whit 
abated. Can it be done bya new view of the object presented 
as a motive? Surely not. For if the Spirit makes the charac- 
ter of God appear different to the sinner, so that instead of 
hating he now loves it, while at the same time his influence is 
confined to the object presented as a motive ; then the change 
effected in regeneration is in God, and not in the sinner. The 
sinner has had wrong apprehensions of his character ; and all 
that the Spirit does in this case, is to rectify these. I am utter- 
ly unable to see how efficiency can be given to motives so as to 
change the heart of the sinner whilst. the Spirit exerts no direct 
ifluence upon it. 

If then, regeneration is not effected by the sinner alone, nor 
by the joint efforts of the sinner and God, it must be effected by 
the sole agency of the latter. This conclusion is confirmed by 
the testimony of the Scriptures. Ezek. 36: 26, “A new heart 
also will J give you, and a new spirit will J put within you ; and 
Twill take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and J will 
give you an heart of flesh.” By the new heart and new spirit 
in this passage, nothing can be meant but the change denomina- 
ted regeneration. And God himself, it will be observed, claims 
the prerogative of effecting it. But-I shall not rest the proof of 
the point under consideration upon a single text, however perti- 
nent and decisive that text may be. My object will be to show 
that all the texts which have a bearing upon the subject of re- 
generation, go to prove that this change 1s effected by the Spirit 
of God. 

1. Look at those passages which represent regeneration un- 
der the idea of a birth; such as John 3: 5, 6, “ Except a man 
be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God. That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that 
which is born of the Spirit is Spirit.” John 1: 13, “ Which 
were born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God.” It will be granted that the language 
here used, is figurative, but still it is significant and appropriate. 
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Under the emblem of a natural birth, is represented that change 
which is experienced in passing from a state of sin to a state of 
holiness. There is as truly something born, in the latter case 
as in the former. It is called a new creature. 2 Cor.5:17,¢ Mf 
any man be in Christ he is a new creature.” It is called also @ 
new born babe. 1 Peter 2:2, “As new born babes desire the 
sincere milk of the word.” Now let it be observed, that this 
new creature,—this babe, is born of God. a. 

2. Look at those passages which represent the simner as @ 
recipient in regeneration. “Turn thou me, and I shall be turn- 
ed; for thou art the Lord my God. Surely after that I was 
turned, I repented.” Jer. 31:18,19. Here is, in the first place, 
an acknowledgment of dependence on God for a moral change, 
and a prayer offered to him to effect it. And in the second 
place, there is an acknowledgment that this change has been 
effected, and that repentance is the consequence. It is import- 
ant to observe, that the sinner does not repent till a change is 
wrought upon him. “ After that I was turned, I repented.”— 
This change in the case of the sinner is regeneration, and is ef- 
fected by God. The activity of the sinner does not commence 
till he begins to repent. But before he will do this, he must be 
turned. The same idea is conveyed by other passages on re- 
pentance. “ Him (Christ) hath God exalted to be a Prince and 
a Saviour, to give repentance to Israel and forgiveness of sins.” 
Acts 5:31. What is meant here by Christ’s giving repentance? 
It cannot surely mean that he himself repents ; for repentance 
is a work which belongs exclusively to the sinner. What can 
it mean but that operation of God upon the mind which precedes 
the repentance of the sinner, and constitutes the preparation 
necessary to the exercise of this grace /—Again: “ In meekness 
instructing those that oppose themselves, if God peradventure 
will give them repentance to the acknowledging of the truth.” 
2 Tim. 2:25. When the sinner exercises repentance unto life, 
it Is In Consequence of a previous favor conferred upon him by 
God, influencing him to gedly sorrow for all his sins.. “And 
that ye put on the new man, which after God is created-in right- 
eousness and true holiness.” Eph. 4:24. By the new man here 
is evidently meant the same as the new born babe, or the new 
creature, in the passages already referred to. Should it be said 
that the creature is represented as active in putting on this new 
man; be it so; but it is not put on till it has existence. When 
a person is born of God, he exercises the graces of the Spirit— 
such as love, joy, peace, &c. ; here he is active, but he has no 
such agency in this “ new birth unto righteousness.” A similar 
passage is found in Col. 3:10, “ And have put on the new man 
which is renewed in knowledge after the image of Him that 
created him.” Here again the sinner is a recipient in respect 
to that image of God which he lost by the fall. He does not 
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renew himself. The same Being that made man “ upright” at 
first, does restore his own lost image. 

3. Look at those passages which speak of the sinner as dead, 
or destitute of spiritual life. “ And you hath he quickened, who 
were dead in trespasses and sins.” Eph. 2:1. “For the love of 
Christ constraineth us, because we thus judge, that if Christ died 
for all, then were all dead.” 2Cor. 5:14. Passages like these, 
prove that men ina natural state are utterly destitute of holiness, 
or the life of God in the soul. Now the question is, how are 
they made alive, or raised from this state of death? Is it the 
result of their own efforts, while dead in sin? Can death pro- 
duce life? Or is it the sole work of God? Let such texts as the 
following determine: “ As thou hast given him power over all 
flesh, that he should give eternal life to as many as thou hast 
given him.” John 17:2. “ For the wages of sin is death; but 
the gift of God is eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
Rom. 6:23. “And you being dead in your sins, and the un- 
circumcision of your flesh, hath he quickened together with him, 
having forgiven you all trespasses.” Col. 2:13. 

4. Look at those passages which represent regeneration as the 
effect of Divine power. ‘“ And what is the exceeding greatness 
of his power to us-ward who believe, according to the working 
of his mighty power, which he wrought in Christ when he raised 
him from the dead.” Eph. 1:19,20. Here it will be observed, 
that the same power which was exerted in raising Christ from 
the dead, was employed in turning men to God, or making them 
believers. “ Whereof I was made a mmister, according to the 
gift of the grace of God given unto me by the effectual working 
of his power.” Eph. 3:7. The Apostle here tells us how he be- 
came qualified to preach the Gospel, viz: by the grace of God. 
How was he made a partaker of this grace? By the effectual 
workings of God's power. “Thy people shall be willing in the 
day of thy power.” Ps. 110:3. The Father is here addressing 
the Son, “Thy people,” or the people of Christ, are those given 
to him in the covenant of redemption, who in their natural 
state are unwilling to serve him. But they are made willing in 
the day of his power. 

5. Look especially at those passages which set aside all hu- 
man agency in the act of regeneration. -“ For by grace are ye 
saved through faith ; and that not of yourselves ; it is the gift of 
God.” Eph.2:8. Here the agency of the creature is excluded. 
According to our translation, the relative that refers to faith ; 
and then the meaning must be, that faith is not of ourselves, but 
it is the gift of God. This, however, though a truth of the Bible, 
(see Gal. 5:22, where faith is declared to be the fruit of the 
Spirit,) is not directly supported by this passage ; since in the 
Greek the relative that is in the neuter, and faith in the feminine 
gender. That evidently refers not to faith in particular, but to 
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the preceding part of the sentence, and the idea becomes ob- 
vious by substituting the word thing. “ By grace are ye saved, 
through faith, and that [thing] not of yourselves, it is the gift of 
God.” The two next verses go to confirm the idea that salva- 
tion is of God, and not of men. “Not of works, lest any man 
should boast; for we are his workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works.” The Apostle is here speaking of Chris- 
tians, as such, and after excluding their own agency in this new 
existence, he lets them know from whence it has been derived. 
“ We are his (God’s) workmanship.” I know not what language 
could be brought in proof of the point under consideration, more 
appropriate and decisive than that here used by the Apostle. 
Equally so, however, is the declaration of John in the 13th verse 
of the 1st chapter of his Gospel: “ Which were born not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of | 
God.” Here we are told how regeneration is not effected, and 
how it zs. “ Which were born not of blood”—that is, are not 
the children of God by descent, as the Jews vainly imagined 
themselves to be, having Abraham for their father. “ Nor of 
the will of the flesh.” By the word flesh here, is to be under- 
stood, not the body of man, for that has no will, but his soul 
while in an unrenewed state. In this sense it is often used in 
the New Testament, (see John 3: 6, and Rom. 8 : 8, as instances.) 
The meaning of this clause then must be this ;—that man in a 
carnal state, is by no efforts of his will, regenerated. . “ Nor of 
the will of man.” One man cannot effect this change for another. 
Parents cannot do it for their children ; nor ministers for their 
people. “ But of God.” He is the exclusive author of this 
change. By an immediate operation of the Holy Spirit upon 
him, his moral character becomes changed. He is a new crea- 
ture. And he manifests it by the new exercises and acts which 
he puts forth. 

I could easily multiply texts in proof of the position, that re- 
generation is the exclusive work of God; but those already 
quoted are deemed sufficient. But a person anxious to know 
the truth in relation to this subject, would naturally inquire if 
there are not passages that teach, or appear to teach a different 
doctrine ? I answer, there are passages that are brought to prove 
that the sinner regenerates himself. Those chiefly relied on, I 
believe, for this purpose, are the following: “I thought on my 
ways, and turned my feet unto thy testimonies.” Ps. 119: 59. 
There is nothing in this verse that militates against the view of 
regeneration given in this article. The sinner is acknowledged 
to be active in turning to God; but then he would not have 
turned had not a divine influence been previously exerted upon 
him. This text by no means denies, what other texts, as-we 
have seen, assert, that this influence zs actually exerted. “ See- 
ing ye have purified your souls in obeying the truth through the 
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Spirit unto unfeigned love of the brethren.” 1 Peter 1:22. The 
inquiry on this passage is, how have Christians purified them- 
selves? Is it not by breaking off their sins by righteousness, and 
their iniquities by turning to the Lord? I am free to acknowl- 
edge their activity in doing this. But then another inquiry 
arises ; how came they by a disposition thus to break off their 
sins and turn to God? This, it is believed, is the fruit of the 
Spirit—an idea contained in the text itself. What else can be 
meant by the clause, “ through the Spirit ?” This Divine Agent 
having renewed them, in the temper of their hearts, they, as a 
necessary consequence, renounced the ways of sin, and lived in 
the exercise of the Christian graces. 

It is claimed, moreover, that all those passages which assert 
the fact, that sinners repent, believe, love, &c., prove that they 
regenerate themselves. But I have shown, as I trust, that the 
Christian graces are not exercised till men are renewed in the 
image of God. If they repent, it is because Christ has given 
them repentance ; if they have faith, it is the fruit of the Spirit ; 
if they put forth love, it is because it has been shed abroad in 
their hearts by the Holy Ghost. Passages then brought to prove 
the activity of men after regeneration, cannot prove them to be 
active in regeneration itself. 

There is nothing new in the views which I have expressed on 
this subject. They are the views entertained by all the ortho- 
dox standard writers. I had intended to make a few quotations 
from them in corroboration of what has been said ; but the lim- 
its which I have prescribed to myself in this article will not per- 
mit it. I will however give one as a specimen of the whole. 
It is from the Works of Andrew Fuller, vol. ii. p. 431. “ That, 
(says he,) for which I contend is, that there is a change effected 
in the soul of the sinner, called in Scripture, giving him eyes to 
see, ears to hear, and a heart to understand ;—a new heart, and 
a right spirit ;—a new creation, &c. &c. ;—that this change is 
antecedent to his actively believing in Christ for salvation ; and 
that this is not effected by motives addressed to the mind in a 
way of moral suasion ; but by the mighty power of God.” 

From the doctrine established by the above remarks—it 
results, 

1. That there is a propriety in looking to God for salvation. 
If sinners not only have power to change their hearts, but actu- 
ally exert this power, and produce the effect in every instance 
in which this change takes place, there would seem to be no 
propriety in going to God, as if dependent on him for it. Why 
ask God to do that for us, which we are able to do ourselves, 
and which, after all our asking, we must do, if it is ever done ¢ 
We may pray to Him to uphold us in existence ; to continue to us 
our reason, and to do every thing needful to qualify us for moral 
action ; but we cannot consistently pray that He would create 
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in us new hearts or right spirits ; for this, according to the sup- 
position, is owr work. But if we are dependent on God for re- 
generation ; if we are lost for eternity unless He interpose by 
his grace in our behalf, there is a peculiar propriety in crying 
to him for mercy. The more this dependence is realized, the 
more earnest shall we be in our entreaties for mercy, and I may 
add, the more hope that our prayers will be heard and answered. 

2. That saints have no ground for boasting. If regeneration 
were the sinner’s act ; if he originated-his own holiness ; if the 
distinction between himself, and the impenitent around him were 
caused by his efforts—then I see not on what principle boasting 
could be excluded. To the question, “ Who maketh thee to dif- 
fer?” he must find an answer in himself. But the salvation of 
the Bible absolutely forbids boasting ; and for this manifest rea- 
son, that it is the work of God. He saves men by the “ washing 
of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” “It is not 
of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God who 
sheweth mercy.” Such is the language of the Scriptures ; and 
with it accords Christian experience. Open the Bible, and read 
the account which the Apostle Paul gives of the change which 
he experienced. You will find no boasting—no extolling of his 
powers as a moral agent—no claims to any goodness by his own 
efforts—no telling of what his free will had accomplished— 
nothing of this. But he will tell you of the grace of God, by 
which he had been converted from a furious persecutor, to an 
humble disciple of the Lamb. You will find him abasing him- 
self that God may be exalted—making himself nothing, that his 
Saviour may be all in all. The same is true of all Christians. 
Every saint can, and when relating his experience will trace the 
difference between himself and the ungodly, to the discrimina- 
ting grace of God. He acknowledges that all that he has, as a 
Christian, he received from the Lord. He cannot lie sufficient- 
ly low before Him in view of his sins; nor sufficiently admire 
that grace which hath raised him from the death of trespasses 
and sins to newness of life in Christ Jesus. To him, depend- 
ence, absolute dependence on God for salvation, is not an un- 
pleasant thought. Oh, no! he loves to feel it, and to acknowl- 
edge it. The more he can shrink into insignificance, the more 
of glory does he see in God, and in the plan of redemption 
through his Son. These feelings he will carry with him to 
heaven. There, in company with the redeemed multitude he 
will say, “ Not unto us, not unto us, O Lord, but unto thy name 
give glory, for thy mercy, and for thy truth’s sake.” 
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First Annuat Report of the Society for promoting Manual La- 
bor in Literary Institutions ; including the Report of their General Agent, 
Tueopore D. Wexp, January 28, 1833. New York, S. W. Benedict & Co. 
Nassau-Street.—pp. 120. 


The following sentiment, advanced by the illustrious Wasx- 
INGTON, can never, by the inhabitants of this country, be too 
highly appreciated : “In proportion as the structure of govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is important that public 
opinion should be enlightened.” The structure of our govern- 
ment, it is well known, gives supreme sway to public opinion. 
This is the dernier resort, the fundamental law. Of course, in 
our country, every thing depends on that influence, under which 
public opinion is formed. In other words, every thing depends 
here, on the universal diffusion of correct instruction in our 
community. Among the means of enlightening public opinion 
education holds a distinguished rank. The general diffusion of 
the means of education, therefore, must lie at the foundation of 
a free government. Where the elements that compose society 
are brought under the influence of education, directed by wis- 
dom from above, there superstition or oppression can never 
erect a throne. Public opinion, swayed by the light of truth, 
will burst all the bonds of civil or religious tyranny. 

Deeply sensible of this truth, the fathers of our country sought 
to lay the foundations of our happy republic in the general diffu- 
sion of the means of instruction. Schools, colleges, and houses 
for religious worship and instruction, were not, in their estima- 
tion, a secondary concern ; but the corner-stones on which the 
whole fabric of liberty and social order were to rest. Their 
wisdom has been abundantly demonstrated. 

For the same reason, every improvement in the system of 
education, every means of extending its benefits in the commu- 
nity, will be hailed by every friend of his country, as a new 
step towards the perfection of its glory and happiness. Im- 
provements in the application of mechanical powers, which en- 
courage the manufacturer, or facilitate the operations of com- 
merce, are indeed, suitable matter for congratulation. But what 
is the importance of the machinery that thunders in the factory, 
or of the steam-boat that flies over our rivers, compared with 
those discoveries which promote the advance of mtellectual 
achievements ?~ f 

With no ordinary interest, therefore, we took up the First 
Report of a Society in our country, for the promotion of man- 
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ual labor in literary institutions, and especially the Report of 
their General Agent, Mr. Theodore PD. Weld. The truth is, as 
we apprehend, that the introduction of manual labor as a con- 
stituent part of the system of education, is a new and very im- 
portant step in the business of enlightening public opinion.— 
This Mr. Weld has made very manifest by the mass of facts, 
opinions, and arguments accumulated in his Report. 

But before we proceed particularly to review this Report, we 
take leave to observe, that the favorable impression upon our 
feelings made by “ The Fourth Annual Report of the Teachers 
of the Oneida Institute of Science and Industry,” is not yet ef- 
faced. We recollect reading that Report with deep interest, 
and with cheering anticipations of the grand results which ap- 
peared likely to flow from the facts there detailed. And this Re- 
port was the more convincing, inasmuch as it was the fourth in 
the series of experiment. It is easy to make fair promises, to put 
down round and full calculations in figures on paper. And ma- 
ny such promises are made in respect to projects which stir the 
brain of visionary adventurers, but which are mere smoke when 
brought to the test of experiment. What then, said we to our- 
selves, do these teachers tell us after four years trial? Four 
years is a sober interval, and affords opportunity to detect the 
flaws of the system, and the-friction of the several parts to be 
overcome. 

The marrow of their story, (if a few memoranda which we 
took at the time of reading do not mislead us,) is simply this. 
The avails of labor performed by the students during the year 
to which the Report relates, amounted to 1866 dollars. To this 
sum add avails of school-teaching 1000 dollars, making an ag- 
gregate of 2866 dollars. The number of students was 42, that 
is to say, the average number during the year. The share to 
each student of these avails will be $68 23 and a fraction. The 
board is stated at the nominal price of.$1 05 per week. De- 
ducting from the year 12 weeks, which is the common allow- 
ance for vacations, and there will remain 40 weeks term fime. 
This term of weeks, at $1 05 per week, will amount to $42 per 
year for board. Deduct this from $68 23, the share of each 
individual, and he will have, after paying his board, $26 23 re- 
maining. Fuel, on account of the cheap method of warming 
the building, is estimated at $2 per year. There is little or no 
expense for furniture. The tuition is $5 50 per quarter, which, 
at three quarters term time in the year, will amount to $16 50. 
The expense of books is not stated by the teachers, but allow- 
ing that to be $5 per year, the whole bill of necessary expenses, 
beside board, will be $23 50. This deducted from the remain- 
der of avails of labor, after paying for board, will leave $2 73 
cash in hand for contingencies. This is a result as favorable as 
any one can desire. And if it be more favorable than can be 
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generally expected, and if the board, or a considerable part of 
it only can be cancelled by the student with his own hands, still 
the result is such as to awaken a lively interest in all who desire 
to obtain education, but lack the pecuniary means. 

Does any one ask how this result has been produced? The 
answer is, by calling out the students, three hours each day, into 
the field, or workshop, and, instead of the usual useless, and of- 
ten hurtful pastime of students, by employing their hands in pro- 
ductive labor. 'This arrangement does not interfere at all with 
the regular hours of study. And _ the influence of this regular, 
systematic exercise, aside from its pecuniary profit, is of the 
most desirable kind. It promotes health, invigorates the con- 
stitution, and avoids many scenes of temptation. Consequent- 
ly, those who pass this discipline ‘will be more able and willing 
to encounter labor in their future course of life, and will pos- 
sess more energy and decision of character. 

But the brightest feature in this delineation, and one, if we 
mistake not, in which many of our colleges and seminaries are 
lamentably deficient, remains to be exhibited. In the language 
of the Report, “The teachers have endeavored, by personal 
address, and prayer with the students, to impress upon them 
the great concerns of religion. Notwithstanding the great de- 
ficiencies which have existed, both in the spirit and amount of 
this kind of labor, of which we feel deeply conscious, the Lord 
has been pleased to bless this Institution. Nearly all those who 
were not pious when they entered the school have been made 
the hopeful subjects of saving grace.” 

With this information respecting the Oneida Institute before 
us, we took up the Report of Mr. Weld with favorable impres- 
sions respecting the general subject. Our verdict had already 
been rendered in favor of manual labor institutions, and we 
were only waiting for an opportunity to put in our mite of in- 
fluence towards their promotion. But if this had not been true, - 
we see not how we could have escaped the array of facts, argu- 
ments, and testimony of professional men, which Mr. Weld has 
presented. The Report is a complete Macedonian phalanx, it 
faces you at all points, and presents an impenetrable front. And 
while we make a few extracts, and present a summary of the 
argument, we do it from the hope that our readers will be in- 
duced to examine the Report itself. 


Concerning the fundamental principles of education, the Re- 
port holds the following sentiment :—p. 10. 


“ 


‘“ God has revealed hig will to man upon the subject of education, and has 
furnished every human being with a copy of the revelation. It is written in 
the language of nature, and can be understood without a commentary. This 
revelation consists in the universal consciousness of those influences which 
body and mind exert upon each other,---influences innumerable, incessant, and 
all-controlling ; the body continually modifying the state of the mind, and the 
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mind ever varying the condition of the body. These two make up the cou 
pound which we call man; not the body alone, nor the mind alone, but both 
conjoined in one by mutual laws. These mutual laaws form the only rational 
basis for a system of education. A system based upon any thing else, is wrong 
in its first principles; its combinations are incongruities, its tendencies are per- 
nicious, and its results ruin. True, the body has no value intrinsically, but its 
connexion with the mind gives it infinite worth. Every man who has marked 
the reciprocal action of body and mind surely need not be told that mental and 
physical training should go together.” 

“ We repeat the assertion,” (continues the Report, page 14,) “the best con- 
dition of the mental powers cannot be found permanently connected with any 
other than the best condition of the bodily powers, and this, both as a matter ot 
philosophy and fact. If this be true, the system of education which is gene- 
rally pursued in the Unirep Staves is unphilosophical in its elementary prin- 
ciples ; ill adapted to the condition of man; practically mocks his necessities, 
and is intrinsically absurd. The high excellencies of the present system, in 
other respects, are duly appreciated. Modern education has indeed achieved 
wonders. All this is cheerfully admitted. But what has been done, mean 
while, for the body ? What provision has been made for its muscles and nerves? 
What aids have been furnished to the organs of digestion, secretion, and circu- 
lation? What means have been provided for preserving the body in its best 
condition, and thus, not only giving healthful energy to its functions, but 
securing to the mind that permanent vigor which results from such a condition 
of the bodily organs ? What recognition has been made of those irrepealable 
laws which connect the mind with a physical organization, and which gradu- 
ate its states by the condition of that organization? In fine, how has modern 
education been giving practical testimony to the fact that man is a compound, 
a creature of flesh as well as intellect? Has it been by dividing him in twain, 
cultivating one half with unremitting care, and leaving the other to stagnate 
in the torpor of inaction, or to glean a momentary energy from the contingen- 
cies of chance? Has it been by giving birth to an order of things, in which a 
sound mind with a sound body is already a rare union, and is fast becoming an 
anomaly ? If these are its witnesses, the world is full of them, and the utter- 
ance of their voice is as the sound of many waters. The prevailing neglect of 
the body in the present system of education, is a defect for which no excel- 
lence can atone.” 


Concerning the defects of the present system of education in 
our country, Mr. Weld has cited some scores of most respecta- 
ble witnesses, in the mouth of any two or three of whom every 
word would be established. In view of this testimony we can 
only express our astonishment that such should have been the 
views of so many wise and good men, for’ so longa time ; and 
yet so little done, or even attempted to arrest the evil repre- 
hended. , 

The palpable evils of the present system of education are 
thus enumerated in the Report : 


‘1. The present system of education makes fearful havoc of health and life. 

2. The present system of education effeminates the mind. 

3. The present system of education is perilous to morals. 

4. The present system of education produces an indisposition to effort, and 
destroys habits of activity and industry.” 


The palpable benefits of the Manvat Lapor Sysrem are thus 
presented : - 


“1. The Manual Labor System furnishes exercise natural to man. 
2. It furnishes exercise adapted to intcrest the mind. 
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3. Its moral effects would be peculiarly happy. 

4, It would furnish the student with important practical acquisitions. 

5. It would promote habits of industry. 

6. It would promote independence of character. 

7. It would promote originality. 

8. It is adapted to render permanent all the manlier features of character. 

9. It would afford facilities to the student in acquiring a knowledge of hu- 
man nature. 

10. It would greatly diminish the expenses of education. 

11, It would increase the wealth of the country. 

12. It would tend to do away those absurd distinctions in society which make 
the occupation of an individual the standard of his worth. 

13. It would have a tendency to render permanent our republican institu- 
tions.” 


Thus far the Report. But we feel inclined to add another ben- 
efit, which we consider the greatest of all, and which we think 
ought to have held a chief place in the preceding list ; that is, 
Manual labor, connected with study, is calculated to preserve the 
health and life of the student, and thus to render available to him- 
self and the community the fruits of his literary acquisitions. 

Having, in the illustration and support of the above positions, 
put to flight every antagonist in front, Mr. Weld next faces about 
his phalanx, to meet any foe that may be advancing in flank or 
rear by way of objection. 

Among the objections advanced against this system, the most 
formidable, as we apprehend, is that which arises from the col- 
lision of this system with colleges and high-schools already in 
operation.—The objection is thus stated in the Report : 


“7. If the manual labor system is generally adopted, and institutions are estab- 
lished on that plan, it will operate unfavorably upon existing institutions, by draw- 
ing away their students.” 


And it is thus answered : 


“ Let us see how this hangs together. In the first place, it admits the supe-~ 
riority of the manual labor system over the common system, and then makes 
these superior advantages the ground of attack upon the manual labor system, 
because they will operate as a lure to draw away students from other institu- 
tions. The superiority of the manual labor system over the other is singled 
out as the obnoxious feature, and the effects of that superiority assigned as the 
only reason why that system should not be tolerated. The objection in plain 
English is this: The manual labor system is, in one important respect, an 
improvement upon the common system ; hence, if that is supported, the com- 
mon system must go into disuse ; therefore of two evils I prefer the greater ;— 
so let the better system be strangled, and the poorer breathe on. Railroads 
are an improvement upon turnpikes ; consequently they will be more used ; 
therefore make no railroads. Navigation by steam is an improvement upon 
the old method of propelling vessels by wind ; of course sloops will have less 
employment. Therefore break boilers, and lay up steamboats in dry docks. 
Printing is an improvement upon writing, hence it interferes with scriveners— 
therefore, burn up presses, and melt down types.” 


The objection, as to its intrinsic weight, it must be confessed, 
is sufficiently scathed by this reply. Still, there is a practical 
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difficulty respecting this point which argument will not reach. 
The truth is, manual labor Instrrures, need, especially in the 
outset, the fostering hand of monied and influential men. For 
without money to procure land, buildings, tools, and library, the 
wheels will not move. Most men of this description have some 
previous connexion with existing literary institutions, and are 
pledged to their support. And it is hard to-ask a man to dig his 
own grave. Here are colleges, high-schools, gymnasia, educa- 
tion-societies, all depending on the existing system of education. 
Great efforts have been made to enlist the influence and wealth 
of the country for their support. And now, if young men should 
take the business of education into their own hands, and pay 
their way by their labor, what becomes of these edifices, and, 
funds, and officers, and the whole machinery of the existing sys- 
tem? Any one who takes this view of the subject, must be soon 
convinced, that the practical difficulties to be encountered by 
the introduction of this improvement in education, must be for- 
midable and stubborn. Perseverance, however, on the part of 
its friends, and the magnanimity and patriotism of our men of 
capital and influence, will, we doubt not, ultimately prevail. 
The mandate of public opinion has gone forth, the brazen walls 
of self-interest and prejudice must yield. If young men of health 
and industry, can, m a great degree, defray the expenses of their 
own education, as it appears they may, what should hinder any 
young man in the country from possessing a good education ? 
Surely this discovery ought to be known far and near. And 
benevolence should summon all her forces to put this improved 
system of education into immediate execution. 

Two points, in regard to education, we have been in the ha- 
bit of considering as peculiarly important, viz : 

1. That the means of education, in its most elevated and im- 
proved state, be brought within the reach of the community at 
large. 

2. That this be done in such a manner as not to produce a 
depreciation of the benefit in public estimation, and not to haz- 
ard the physical health of the student. 

1. In regard to the first point, we beg leave to say, that in a 
free government, like ours, a general diffusion of the influence 
of education, in all its branches, is indispensable. If men are 
to govern themselves, and public opinion is the supreme law, 
then we can have no security for any thing desirable any far- 
ther than men are qualified for self-government. The existence 
of primary schools, in some portions of our country, seems to 
secure this object, as it respects the elements of education. But, 
in regard to the higher stages, and the many improvements 
which are introduced, the body of the community are yet, in 
a great measure, destitute of means. Formerly it was custom- 
ary for clergymen to do much for the advancement of education 
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among the youth of their respective parishes, by their own in- 
structions. But this practice, which has been highly beneficial, 
is now out of fashion. And the poorer classes of the commu- 
nity have no resort after they leave the primary school. True, 
seminaries, in the form of high-schools, and gymnasia, have 
multiplied, but being private establishments, they are, by their 
expensiveness, placed utterly beyond the reach of a large class 
of citizens. The consequence of this state of things will be, 
that an awful chasm will soon be opened between different clas- 
ses, which will endanger our free government, and tend to aris- 
tocracy. *& 

We are aware the feeling of many is, that the higher branch- 
es of education are of no use to the laboring classes. But we 
answer this suggestion by saying, if labor were all that devolves 
on the members of our community, or any portion of them ; if 
we have one class to exercise government, and another to be 
“ operatives,” then the sentiment would be just. A man can 
handle his hoe or axe, or he can tend the lathe or-the spindle, 
without knowing whether the earth is flat or round. And so he ~ 
might do, even if he could neither read nor write. But our 
form of government gives force to every man’s opinion, on the 
great points of social order and happiness. The vote of a poor 
man counts as much, and goes as far, as that of arich man. Is 
it not then desirable that the poor, that every mind, which is 
concerned in swaying the destinies of a nation, should be en- 
lightened, and the more enlightened the better? For ourselves 
we freely say, we should rejoice to see the poorest boy in the 
land favored with the means of education, and we care not to 
what extent ; provided it be confined to what is solid or useful ; 
because that boy, if he lives, is to be a freeman, and we feel an 

interest in his being an intelligent freeman. By this means 
would we guard our rights of suffrage ; by this means would we 
erect a wall of brass around our republican institutions, and set 
at defiance the menaces of superstition or tyranny. 

2. In regard to the second point above-mentioned, we beg 
leave to remark, it is all-important that the means of instruction 
be diffused in such a way as not to bring the whole subject into 
contempt, or hazard the health or lives of students. 

Many members of the community have not the property at 
command requisite to obtain education to any extent. If they 
obtain education, therefore, it must be in one of three ways. 

1. Give them the requisite funds, as a gratuity. 

2. Loan them the funds, to be repaid at some future time. _ 

3. Put them in a way to discharge their expenses by their 
own efforts. " 

The first plan is objectionable, inasmuch as it tends to beget 
a low estimation of the benefits of education. That which costs 
nothing, is usually valued at nothing. And the influence of 
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funds thus bestowed is much more likely to produce vanity, ex- 
travagance, and self-conceit, than to lay the foundation of an 
active and useful life. Funds thus bestowed operate as a pre- 
mium upon indolence and foppishness. And we can hardly ima- 
gine any charitable operations more injudicious, or likely to be 
more disastrous, than to take a boy from the walks of humble 
life, fill his pockets with money, and send him to the Univer- 
sity. 

The second plan is objectionable, inasmuch as it loads a young 
man with a weight which he cannot sustain, and which is in- 
creasing upon him at every step. It provides no method of phy- 
sical education, while it increases the motives to mental effort ; 
and the most probable result is that the student will break down, 
if he is not laid in his grave, long before his preparations for 
action are completed. Many lamentable facts shew that this is 
not imagination. 

The third plan is, therefore, the happy medium which equal- 
_ ly avoids Scylla and Charibdis. By this plan, young men are 

thrown upon their own resources and exertions ; but then, they 
dre put in a way to have resources, and to make successful ex- 
ertions. ‘They are not charity scholars, and yet charity opens 
a way for them to help themselves. Their health, their activi- 
ty, their vigor, their independence are secured and increased, 
while they learn the value of privileges, and are prepared to 
use them to advantage and with effect. Is not this evidently the 
only consistent method of charitable education, and also a meth- 
od which has many inducements for those who have at com- 
mand ample pecuniary means? Is it not then the method which, 
of all-others, will gain public approbation and patronage? As to 
the plea, that attempts of this kind have not been as successful 
as was anticipated, or that some have failed; nothing more 
need be said, than that every useful discovery and improve- 
ment must pass through its different stages of experiment, and 
suffer some miscarriage, before it can arrive at its perfection. 
Many a wheel has snapped, and many a boiler has burst, in 
bringing steam navigation to what it now is. Many an unsuc- 
cessful effort was made to traverse the ocean, before Columbus 
passed it, and discovered the country which lay beyond. And 
now, can it be expected that manual labor Institutes will come 
forth in perfection, without the teachings of experience? But so 
long as the principle is sound,—so long as the law of our being, 
and our well-being in the present state is, “in the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread,” no rational man can doubt that 
these Institutions will ultimately succeed, and in their success, 
will greatly advance the civil, social, and religious interests of 
man. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


[Continued from p. 138.] 


We have already seen the Church of Rome advanced to the 
plenitude of earthly power and pride, and her officers taking 
rank among the potentates and princes of the world. We have 
seen her Pontiff arrogating to himself a supremacy above all the 
kings and judges of the earth, and not only assuming the rights 
of Sovereign Head of the Church, but also of the Supreme 
Governor of the World. And these absurd pretensions were 
not a mere empty sound. The Pope, having laid hands, either 
by violence or fraud, upon the resources of most kingdoms, and 
having amassed great wealth and influence, was prepared to 


support his pretensions, to the sorrow and dismay of all the na-_ 


tions of the civilized world. A 

The thirteenth century, accordingly, opened with increasing 
disclosures of the deep and deadly corruptions of that church, 
which claimed to be, and was absurdly called the Holy Mother 
of all believers. The testimony of history, in regard to this cen- 
tury, is, that both the Greek and Latin writers censure and con- 
demn, without reserve, the iniquities and vices of their bishops 
and religious teachers. Nor will any one, says the historian, 
acquainted with the events of this period, pronounce their com- 
plaints excessive. eran , 

_“ A vivid picture of the truth, in this respect, may be seen, 
by reading over the history of the Roman _pontiffs, i. e., the 
popes. For they perseveringly urged, and with violence, and 
with menaces, and fraud, and force of arms, that fundamental 
principle of the papal canon law, that the Roman Pontiff is the 
sovereign lord of the whole world, and that all other rulers in 
church and state, have so much power and authority as he sees 
fit to allow them to have. Resting on this eternal principle, as 
they conceived it to be, the pontifis arrogated to themselves the 
absolute power, not only of conferring sacred offices, or bene- 
fices, as they are called, but also of giving away empires, and 
likewise of divesting kings and princes of their crowns and au- 
thority.” 

Who is not reminded, by these lofty pretensions, of the words 
of him, who shewed to our Saviour all the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them, and said, “all these will I give 
thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me !” 

“Tn order to reign more absolutely and more securely, both 
in church and state, the pontiffs claimed in particular, the right 

Von. II, 22 
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of appointing all presiding officers in the church of every rank 
and description, bishops, abbots, canons, &e., at their pleasure. 
Thus they who had formerly contended with so much zeal for 
the free election of presiding officers in the church, against the — 
encroachments of emperors and kings, now themselves prostra- 
ted the whole right of free elections; and _cither reserved to 
themselves the richest benefices, or provided for the vacant 
churches, by assigning to them their dependants and friends ; 
and even set aside prelates who were duly elected, in order to 
substitute others in their places. The pretence was, care for 
the safety of the church, and fear lest heretics should creep into 
the fold’ of Christ. Boniface VIII. declared boldly and_dis- 
tinctly, that the whole church is under the control of the Pon- 
tiff, and that kings, and patrons, and religious bodies, have only 
the powers which the vicars of Christ choose to give them.” 

“The legates sent into the different provinces by the pontiffs, 
eagerly imitated their masters; for they unhesitatingly invaded 
the rights of religious bodies, and conferred the lesser benefi- 
ces, and sometimes the larger also, at their pleasure, on such as 
they were partial to, on account of their money, or for other 
reasons. ‘They extorted money in various ways, and often in 
such as were most iniquitous, they deceived the unguarded by 
forged papal briefs, and by other artifices ; they not unfrequent- 
ly disturbed the public tranquillity, and put themselves at the 
head of factions; they carried on a most scandalous and wicked 
traflick in relics and indulgences, and did other things even worse 
than these. And hence all the writers of these times are full of 
complaints of the crimes and villanies of the papal legates.” 

This evil was extended so far that in 1256, Alexander IV. 
issued a severe edict against the fraudulence and avarice of le- 
gates. But men who had influence at the court of Rome, and 
oe supported by powerful friends, could easily evade its 
orce. 

Pope Innocent II., who governed the Roman church in the 
beginning of this century, though learned according to the 
standard of that age, and also laborious, was nevertheless 
rough, cruel, avaricious, and arrogant. He adopted in full the 
maxims of Gregory IX. and claimed supreme dominion in the 
church, in respect to all religious concerns, and over the whole 
world. Accordingly he created kings when and where he 
pleased. In Asia, he gave aking to the Armenians. He raised 
a duke of Bohemia, and a duke of the Wallachians and Bulga- 
rians to the honors of royalty. And in person, he crowned at 
Rome, and saluted as king Peter IL., of Arragon, who had ren- 
dered his dominions tributary to the church. Many other proofs 
of his claiming absolute power over all the world may be easily 
gathered out of his epistles. 


But the event which above all others distinguishes this cen- 
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tury, is the establishment of the bloody and abominable court 
of the Ineursrrron. It was found by the friends of the Roman 
church, that under the arrogant pretensions of her prelates and 
pontifls, heresies, as they called them, were greatly multiplied. 
And it became necessary to resort to some new and extraordi- 
nary measures for the extirpation of heretics. These heretics 
abounded especially in some of the provinces of France. Inno- 
cent III., on learning the state of the case, sent extraordinary 
legates into those provinces to correct the evils arising from the 
negligence of the bishops, and especially to destroy the heretics 
by all possible means. To these legates was soon added Domi- 
nic, a Spaniard, and founder of the order of preaching monks. 
This man very strenuously assailed the heretics, and is by many 
considered the founder of the Inquisition. As this measure was 
found very effectual, and was entirely consonant with the gen- 
ius of the Roman church, and the spirit of its supporters, simi- 
lar papal legates were established in nearly all the cities, whose 
inhabitants were suspected of heresy. And that this tribunal, 
devised for subduing heretics, might awaken more terror, the 
pontiffs prevailed on the emperors and sovereigns of Europe to 
enact severe laws against heretics, requiring the magistrates, 
both to punish with death, and particularly with burning at the 
stake, all such as should be adjudged as obstinate heretics by 
the Inquisitors. 

The following particular account of the Court of Inquisition, 
is from Note 9th of Murdock’s Mosheim, vol. ii. p. 401: “ A per- 
son became suspected of heresy, if he said any thing that might . 
offend others, if he misused the sacraments, or other sacred 

‘things, if he treated the images with disrespect, if he possessed, 
read, or gave to others to read books prohibited by the Inquisi- 
tion, if he said mass, or heard confessions without being in or- 
ders, if he attended even for once the preaching of heretics, if 
he did not appear before the Inquisition as soon as he was cited, 
if he shewed any kindness to a heretic or assisted him in making 
his escape. Abettors of heresy were those who harbored here- 
tics or did not give them up, those who spoke to arrest heretics 
without permission, or even trafficked with heretics. When the 
Inquisition discovered a transgressor of their laws either by 
common report, or by their spies, or by an informer, he was 
cited three times to appear before them, and if he did not ap- 
pear, he was forthwith condemned. It was safest to appear on 
the first citation, because the longer a man delayed, the more 
guilty he would be, and the Inquisitors had their spies, and a 
thousand concealed ways for getting an absconding criminal into 
their power. When a supposed heretic was once in the hands 
of the Inquisition, no one dared to inquire after him, to write to 
him, or to intercede for him. When every thing belonging to 
the person seized was in their hands, then the process began, 
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and it was protracted in the most tedious manner. After many 
days, or perhaps months, which the accused dragged out in @ 
loathsome dungeon, the keeper of the prison asked him, as it 
were accidentally, whether he wished for a hearing. When he 
appeared before his judges, they inquired, just as if they knew 
nothing about him, who he was and what he wanted. If he 
wished to be informed what offence he had committed, he was 
admonished to confess his faults himself. If he confessed noth- 
ing, time was given him for reflection, and he was remanded to 
prison. If, after a long time allowed him, he still confessed 
nothing, he must swear to answer truly all the questions put to 
him. If he would not swear, he was condemned without fur- 
ther process. If he swore to give answer, he was questioned 
in regard to his whole life, without making known to him his 
offence. He was, however, promised a pardon, if he would 
truly confess his offences ; an artifice this, by which his judges 
often learned more than they knew before against him. At last 
the charges against him were presented to him in writing, and 
counsel also was assigned him ; who, however, only advised him 
to confess fully his faults. ‘The accuser and informer against 
him, were not made known to him, but the real charges against 
him were put into his hands. He was allowed time for his 
defence. But his answer and the witnesses against him he 
could know only by conjecture. Sometimes he was so fortu- 
nate as to discover who they were, but rarely were they pre- 
sented before him, and confronted with him. If his answers 
did not satisfy the judges, or if the allegations against him 
were not adequately proved, resort was had to torture ; a trans- 
action which well nigh exceeded the sufferings endured by the 
first Christians, when persecuted by the pagans. The torture 
was by the rope, by water, and by fire. The rope was passed 
under the arms, which were tied behind the back of the accus- 
ed. By this rope he was drawn up into the air by a pulley, and 
there left to hang for a time ; and then suddenly let fall to with- 
in half a foot of the ground, by the shock of which fall his joints 
were dislocated. If he still confessed nothing, the ends b 

water was tried. After making him drink a great quantit ae 
water, he was laid upon a hollowed bench, across the micidle 
of this bench a stick of timber passed, which kept the body of 
the sufferer suspended, and caused him most intense pain ise 
back-bone. But the most cruel torture was that by fire ; in 
which his feet, being smeared with grease, were directed to- 
wards a hot fire, and the soles of them left to burn till he would 
confess. Each of these tortures was continued as long, as in the 
judgment of the physician of the Inquisition, a man ‘was able 
‘to endure them. He might now confess what he would, but 
still the torture would be repeated, first to discover the object 
and motive of the acknowledged offence, and then to make him 
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expose his accomplices. If when tortured, he confessed noth- 
ing, many snares were laid to elicit from him unconsciously his 
offence. The conclusion was, that the accused, when he 
seemed to have satisfied the judges, was condemned, according 
to the measure of his offence, to death, or to perpetual impri- 
sonment, or to the galleys, or to be scourged; and he was de- 
livered over to the civil authorities; who were intreated to 
spare his life, as the church never thirsted for blood. But yet 
they would experience persecution if they did not carry the de- 
cisions of the court into execution. 

«What an infernal device is the inquisition! What innocent 
person could escape destruction if an inquisitor was disposed to 
destroy him! A heretic, even if he had been acquitted by the 
Pope himself, might still be condemned to die by the Inquisi- 
tion. An equivocal promise of pardon might be given to in- 
duce him to make confession, but the promise must not be ful- 
filled, when the object of it was obtained. Even death did not 
free a person from the jurisdiction of the Inquisition. For a de- 
ceased heretic must be burnt in efigy. Would not every feel- 
ing of humanity be outraged by following such horrid princi- 
ples? The inquisitorial judges do not deny that by such pro- 
ceedings, many innocent persons unavoidably perish, along with 
the guilty. But this does not trouble them. Better, say they, 
that a hundred innocent persons, who are good Catholics, should 
be cut off and go to paradise, than to let one heretic escape, who 
might poison many souls and plunge them into endless perdition.” 

An AvrTo pa Fr, or an Acr or Farrn, is the execution, by 
burning, of such heretics as are condemned by the Inquisition. 
The following account of this horrid proceeding is from the 
Book of Martyrs, p. 106: -“ The following is an account of an. 
Auto da Fe, at Madrid, in the year 1682. The officers of the 
Inquisition, preceded by trumpets, kettle-drums, and their ban- 
ner, marched, on the 30th of May, in cavalcade to the palace 
of the great square, where they declared by proclamation, that 
on the 30th of June, the sentence of the prisoners would be put 
in execution. There had not been a spectacle of this kind at 
Madrid for several years, for which reason it was expected by 
the inhabitants with as much impatience as a day of the greatest 
festivity and triumph. When the day appointed arrived, a pro- 
digious number of people appeared, dressed as splendidly as 
their circumstances would allow. In the great square was rais- 
ed a high scaffold, and thither from seven in the morning till 
evening were brought criminals of both sexes, all the Inquisi- 
tions in the kingdom sending their prisoners to Madrid. ‘T'we. 
ty men and women of these prisoners, with one Mahometan 
were ordered to be burnt. Fifty Jews and Jewesses, having 
never before been imprisoned, and repenting of their crimes, 
were sentenced to along confinement. And ten others were 
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sentenced to be whipped and sent to the galleys. On this oc- 
casion the whole Court of Spain was present. The grand In- 
quisitor’s chair was placed in a sort of tribunal far above that 
of the King. The nobles acted the part of the sheriff’s officers 
in England, leading such criminals as were to be burned, to the 
stake, and holding them when fast bound with thick cords. 

« Among those who suffered, was a young Jewess of exqui- 
site beauty, only seventeen years of age. Being on the side of 
the scaffold where the Queen was seated, she addressed her, in 
hopes of obtaining a pardon, in the following pathetic speech : 
‘Great queen, will not your royal presence be of some service 
to me in my miserable condition? Have regard to my youth, 
and oh ! consider that I am about to die for professing a religion 
imbibed from my earliest infancy.’ Her majesty seemed great- 
ly to pity her distress, but turned away her eyes, as she did not 
dare to speak a word in behalf of a person who had been de- 
clared a heretic by the Inquisition. Next followed the burning 
of the twenty-one men and women, whose intrepidity in suffer- 
ing that horrid death, was truly astonishing ; and all of them 
yielded to their fate with such resolution that many of the ama- 
zed spectators lamented that such heroic souls had not been 
more enlightened.” 

Another Auto da Ve.—It is thus described by Dr. Geddes,— 
“ At the place of execution, were as many stakes set as there are 
prisoners to be burned; a large quantity of dry furze being set 
around them. The stakes of the Protestants, or as the inquisi- 
tors call them, the Professed, are about four yards high, and 
have each a small board, whereon the prisoner is seated within 
half a yard of the top. The professed then go up the ladder 
betwixt two priests, who attend the whole day of execution.— 
When they come even with the fore-mentioned board, they 
turn about to the people, and the priests spend near a quarter 
of an hour in exhorting them to be reconciled to the See of 
Rome. On their refusing, the priests come down, and the ex- 
ecutioner ascends, turns the professed from off the ladder upon 
the seat, chains their bodies close to the stakes, and leaves 
them. Then the priests go up a second time to renew their ex- 
hortations, and if they find them ineffectual, usually tell them 
at parting, that they leave them to the devil who is standing at 
their elbow ready to receive their souls, and carry them with 
him into the flames of hell-fire, as soon as they are out of their 
bodies. A general shout is then made, and when the priests 
leave the ladder, the universal cry is, ‘ Let the dogs’ beards be 
made,’ which means singeing their beards. This is performed by 
means of flaming furzes thrust against their faces with long poles. 
This barbarity is repeated till their faces are burnt, and is ac- 
companied with loud exclamations. Fire is then set to the 
furzes, and the criminals are consumed.” 
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The following, among many facts of the same kind, may 
serve to illustrate the treachery of the Inquisitors: “ A lad 
and her two daughters and her niece were apprehended at Se- 
ville, for professing the Protestant religion. They were all put 
to the torture, and when that was over, one of the Inquisitors 
sent for the youngest daughter, pretended to sympathize with 
her, and pity her sufferings. Then binding himself with a solemn 
oath not to betray her, he said, ‘ If you will disclose all to me, I 
promise you I will procure the discharge of your mother, sister, 
and cousin, and of yourself’ Made confident by his oath, and 
entrapped by his promises, she revealed the whole of the tenets 
they professed ; when the perjured wretch, instead of acting as 
he had sworn, immediately ordered her to be put to the rack, 
saying, ‘ Now you have revealed so much, I will make you re- 
veal more.’ Refusing, however, to say any thing further, they 
were all ordered to be burnt, which sentence was executed at 
the next Auto da Fe.” 

Such has been the Inquisition, of which it may be truly said, 
that it is the most perfect fac simile of the infernal Court of Pan- 
demonium, that has ever disgraced the earth. This is true, not 
only in respect to the unheard of cruelties practised in this hor- 
rid tribunal, but in respect to the cool, unfeeling, diabolical in- 
difference, with which these wretches could look on and witness 
their fellow-creatures writhing and agonizing, under the tortures 
of their hands. All the barbarities of savage cruelty are cast 
into the shade by these refined torments of the Hoty Orrice. 
Verily, the Church of Rome carries the blood of Martyrs in 
her skirts, which will one day be required at her hands: 

’ [T'o be continued. | 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
For the Evangelical Magazine. 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION AN OBJECT OF FERVENT DESIRE WITH 
THE PEOPLE OF GOD. 


The church has, in every period, regarded revivals of pure 
religion asthe work of God. They are seasons of high enjoy- 
ment to Christians, and of everlasting moment to sinners. In 
the word of God they are spoken of, as a consequence of the 

ouring out of his Spirit, and of his appearing to build up Zion. 

hey are called times of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord, and the glory of his power. The Psalmist prays, “Wilt 
thou not revive us again, that thy people may rejoice in thee ?” 
And the Prophet, “O Lord, revive thy work, in the midst of 
the years.” 
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. From the days of Seth and Enos to the present time, the 
church has been favored with seasons of revival. The people 
of God have desired and sought them. The Lord has been gra- 
cious, and has granted them. : 

There are permanent reasons, why the people of God should 
always desire and seek them. They may be contemplated as 
an object of fervent and supreme desire, with Christians. 

1. Arevival of religion is desirable as a season of refreshing 
to the people of God. 

Their pilgrimage below is one of trial and sorrow. 


“Tis ours to sojourn in a waste, 
“ Barren and cold as Shinar’s ground ; 
“ No fruits of Eschol charm the taste, 
‘No streams of Meribah are found. 


* But Thou canst bid the desert bud, 

“ With more than Sharon’s rich display ; 
“ But Thou canst bid the cooling flood 

“ Gush from the rock, and cheer the way. 


“ We tread the path thy people trod, 
“ Alternate sunshine, bitter tears, 

“ Go Thou before, and with thy rod, 
“¢ Divide the Jordan of our fears.” 


In a revival of God’s work, the souls of his people are quickened 
and refreshed. In sucha season, their joys, often, are intense, as 
they experience the happiness of gratified benevolence. Con- 
scious of having longed and prayed for the conversion of sin- 
ners, they are then permitted to witness it. Conscious of hav- 
ing desired and sought the promotion of Christ’s glory, in a re- 
vival, they see it. In arevival they enjoy, in a special sense, 
that happiness which has been styled “the luxury of doing 
good.” A revival of pure religion is, therefore, in a high and 
peculiar sense, to the people of God, a season of refreshing.— 
Often in revivals they receive such an impulse in their Christian 
course as they never lose. There is a deepening of the work 
of God on their own hearts, and they experience near and never 
to be forgotten foretastes, of that bliss which is reserved in 
heaven for them. 

2. A revival of God's work is desirable, as involving the in- 
creased love of his people to his truth. 

It is in seasons of spiritual declension, chiefly, that error 
plants itself within the inclosures of the church. It is when 
spiritual affections are languid that the perceptions of truth are 
less clear and strong. When the love of Christians towards the 
distinguishing truths of the Gospel, is feeble, and their percep- 
tions of these truths are dim, then are they most liable to depart 
from the faith, and to give heed to seducing spirits, and doc- 
trines of devils. Then, too, the impenitent are specially ex- 
posed to drink in error, blind as they are, to its seductive na- 
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ture, and to the fearful consequences of loving it. It were well 
for churches in declension to consider how they were once af- 
fected by the preciousness of the truths of their common salva- 
tion. What zeal have they once manifested for the preserva- 
tion of these truths, and for their highest and holiest influence 
over their fellow-beings? How, in their estimation, have all 
’ other truths, when compared with the distinguishing truths of 
the Gospel, dwindled into insignificance ? It is safely averred, 
that one alarming evil of continued declension, isa feeble and 
comparatively negligent love of distinguishing truth. In sea- 
sons of declension, did not the love of Christians for such truth, 
perceptibly abate, and under its abatement, error come to be 
viewed with faint aversion, it would be impossible for Satan, 
so often and so extensively, to corrupt revivals of religion. Ex- 
citements that bring into the churches multitudes of unsound 
members would, the love of truth in those churches being ac- 
tive, be easily distinguished from the work of God. The ex- 
citement of every genuine revival, is based chiefly on the dis- 
tinguishing truths of the Gospel, and is promoted and sustained 
by these truths. And here it is fit to ask the churches, which 
have been blessed with repeated revivals, how much every gen- 
uine revival has done for the cause of evangelical truth, and 
when error stalks abroad, how desirable it is, that the opera- 
tions of the Spirit of all truth, and grace, should be experienced, 
exciting Christians to love the truth, and bringing sinners to 
bow willingly to its dictates. 

3. A revival of God’s work is desirable as respects those who 
are settled down on a false hope. 

When God revives his work, he quickens his own children. 
In the displays of his power and grace, they rejeice. But all 
who hope in the mercy of God, are not usually thus affected in 
revivals. Some experience no power of divine grace warm- 
ing their affections, inspiring their hopes, and strengthening their 
faith. Least of all do they feel, that the conversion of sinners 
is in answer to their prayers, or in connexion with their efforts. 
A revival is a season of thorough self-examination with true 
Christians. It is a time, therefore, peculiarly favorable for 
those who are deceived, to rid themselves of delusion. Their 
danger is immensely great. They are far less open to convic- 
tion than those who have never indulged the hope, that they 
have experienced a saving change of heart. Amid affecting 
displays of divine power and grace they are hard and insensi- 
ble ; and yet they hope that they are safe. In the field of be- 
nevolent exertion nothing moves them to effort ; and yet they 
fancy that they are following Christ. In prayer and praise they 
experience no holy, sensible delight; and yet they indulge the 
hope of shortly praising Christ in heaven. That the lives of all 
such professors of religion, may be fully contrasted with the 
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active and cheerful obedience of true Christians, how desirable 
ig a revival of God’s work? Are they unaffected by the uncer- 
tainties of life, and the commanding motives of the Gospel ?— 
how desirable that they should awake to their own salvation and 
to the interests of Christ’s kingdom. 

Again: A revival of religion is desirable for its own sake, as 
involving the glory of God, and the eternal happiness of sinners, 
now unreconciled to him. 

“ When the Lord shall build up Zion he shall appear in his 
glory.” Every revival of pure religion involves the manifesta- 
tion of the divine omniscience, omnipresence, sovereignty, good- 
ness, truth, and grace, to the admiring view of real saints. The 
facts respecting revivals constitute a solemn appeal to Chris- 
tians. To a few of these facts their prayerful attention is soli- 
cited in this connexion. It is ascertained by actual investigation 
that far the greater portion, of all who become active disci- 
ples of Christ, are subjects of revivals. By far the greater por- 
tion of the hopeful subjects of revivals are from among the youth. 
Only here and there one, who has passed the period of thirty 
years, is brought in. It has been estimated that nearly seven- 
eighths of all the additions to the churches, are the fruits of re- 
vivals; and that about the same proportion of the number of 
additions, in a given period, consists of those who have not 
passed the meridian of life. Were it not for revivals, churches 
would, in a few years, by removals and deaths, become almost 
extinct. By means of the church God designs to display to in- 
telligent beings, angels and men, his perfections,—to make 
known to them, in time, and in eternity, the exceeding riches 
of his grace. On its purity and increase, this display, in time, is 
depending. Here on earth the church is emphatically the thea- 
tre, of all those marked displays, which the infinite God con- 
descends to make, of his boundless goodness.and grace. Leave 
it then for any length of time without revivals, and where will 
be its numbers,—where its purity, and what the standard of its 
prayers and efforts? Where the seven churches of Asia were 
left by God—there many in our own land, once flourishing, have 
by sloth and inaction, settled. Instead of the fervor and dili- 
gence of a devoted piety in them, little but coldness and death 
can be found. The doom of those churches is an effecting, stir- 
ring comment on Christian responsibility, in relation to revivals. 
In them God does nothing to prevent, or destroy human agency. 
He takes off no responsibility, which rests on his people. No 
encouragement is held out to them to wait in sloth for the out- 
pouring of his Spirit, as if God were not now ready to hear 
prayer, and revive his work. His people are free supremely to 
desire and seek a revival of his work or not. They are fe in 
te ee igi the work of God in themselves and 

. e demands now their prayers and exertions to this 
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end, as truly as if he had no agency in it. He assures them that 
now is the accepted time, and now is the day of salvation.— 
They know that the time is short, and that souls are perishing, 
—that the broad-way is thronged, and that to numbers, death 
and hell are near. 


In view of these truths, will the Christian reader contem- 
plate his own responsibility in relation to revivals ? Will he re- 
gard them with supreme desire and make his own prayers and 
efforts correspond to the infinite value of their blessings, and to 
the measure of his own responsibility? Will he now divest 
himself of party and secular motives, and desire and seek a re- 
vival for its own sake, as involving the display of God’s glory 
in the enlargement of his church, and in the conversion of sin- 
ners? Above all, let him that readeth, not stand in the way of 
that display, a day, or an hour, but seek it now and with his 
whole heart. C. G, 
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NO. I. 


The importance of Reyivats or Reuicion is incalculable. And the time 
has come when the importance of the subject demands a precise explanation 
of what we mean by this phrase. We need to know what is meant by the 
phrase, revival of religion, not only in distinction from a state of indifference 
and unfruitfulness in the churches, but also in distinction from all its counter- 
feits and perversions. And, if we do not mistake, the time has come when 
the phrase, revival of religion, without such explanation, will command very 
little attention, or exert very little influence. 

In this view, we hail the Letters of Dr. Porter on Revivals of Religion, and 


wish to contribute our mite towards their general circulation. 
No man is better fitted tv treat on this subject, than Dr. Porter. Of his 


standing and reputation in a general view, it is entirely superfluous for us to 
speak, But in one respect, and that more immediately concerned with his 
qualifications to treat on the subject of revivals, we feel constrained to drop a 
remark. Dr. Porter, in the early part of his life, was the pastor of a church. 
His remarks, therefore, are not the result of speculation or theory merely, but 
of actual observation and experience. He was a principal actor in the scenes 
which he describes. And we may say, from some personal knowledge on the 
subject, that he was—and was so esteemed by all the ministers and churches of 
that day—the sober, judicious, consistent, and successful promoter of revivals: 
In a word, Dr. Porter was, and is, in the best and only desirable sense of the 
terms, a revival man. As such he is entitled to a respectful hearing, and we 
doubt not he will receive it. His revival labors and measures, have past the 
ordeal of time. And we recollect to have heard it stated, as the remark of 
one of his successors in the pastoral office, that he found those members of the 
church, which were introduced during the ministry of Dr. Porter, to an ee 
usual degree, true to the cause, and fruitful in the ve ae Doble a 
man speaks on a subject of so much importance—who will not listen with deep 
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interest? Who will not learn? Who will not consider his opinions as outweigh-~ 
ing scores of the specifics and nostrums prescribed by empirics, who promise 
much but accomplish nothing ?-—We propose to lay before our readers the series 
of these Letters, taken from the Spirit of the Pilgrims. We hope and believe 
they will be found highly interesting and profitable. 


To the Editor of the Spirit of the Pilgrims : 


Dear Sir:—With this you will receive an article for publication from the 
pen of Rev. Dr. Porter, prepared for the Revival Association, recently formed 
in this Seminary. It is unnecessary, in the introductory note, to enter into a 
minute detail of its plan of operations. Suffice it to say, that it was organi- 
zed for the purpose of collecting information upon the subject of Revivals, and 
it designs to accomplish this, in part, by procuring 8 series of essays for publi- 
cation upon practical subjects connected with them. Several ministers, whose 
praise is in the churches, have engaged to furnish articles for publication upon 
topics assigned them. ‘i 

Such arrangements have been made, that there is reasonable ground to ex- 
pect that the Association will be able to continue its contributions to your pages 
without much interruption. The Association has felt that the subject of its 
investigation was properly embraced in the design of your periodical, and has 
therefore selected it as the organ of communication with the Public. 

Very respectfully yours, 
_ In behalf of the Revival Association, 
CALEB MILLS, Vice Pres. 

Theol. Sem. Andover, April 16, 1832. 


To the Committee of the Revival Association in the Theological 
Seminary, Andover : 


GerntLemen :—Your request that I would give you my re- 
marks “ On the religious revivals which prevailed about the be- 
gimmng of this century,” was received some time ago, but in- 
dispensable engagements have prevented an earlier attention to 
the subject. When the plan of forming a Society in the Semi- 
nary with a special view to revivals was first mentioned to me, 
more than a year since, I welcomed it as probably a suggestion 
from heaven ; and it is still my prayer and hope, that it may de- 
serve hereafter to be ranked with kindred movements of this 
wonderful day, which we have seen growing from small begin- 
nings, into an importance surpassing the most sanguine calcula- 
tions. 

When I look upon the condition of this world, lost beyond 
all hope, except from the redeeming influence of the Gospel ; 
when I look at the accumulated evidence, from the Bible and. 
from experience, that the human heart is utterly alienated from 
God, and the race who he formed in his own image are com- 
bined in hostility against his throne; and when J consider the 
evidence, too, that the Gospel, with all its motives to holiness, is 
itself inadequate, without special divine influence upon the heart 
to subdue this hostility in any sinner; I see the cause of human 
salvation to be altogether desperate, without the interposition of 
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the Tloly Spirit. Aside from this, there is a deplorable certain- 
ty that no one of our race would ever cordially submit to God. 

For the same reason, should this interposition be granted on- 
ly to one individual in ten, (which has been, perhaps, about the 
average of saving conversions in our evangelical congregations,) 
nine-tenths of the population, even in New England, would re- 
main “aliens from the commonwealth of Israel.” Darker still 
is the prospect, in those sections of our country, where scarcely 
one in fifty exhibits any evidence, or makes any profession of 
piety. The hope of the church, then, is in revivals of religion ; 
—continued, powerful, general revivals. .With no greater de- 
grees of sanctifying influence, than have been enjoyed during the 
last half century, which has been comparatively a favored peri- 
od, the church could scarcely hold herown. The flood of un- 
godliness, which has been aiming to sweep away her Sabbaths, 
and blot out her memorial from under heaven, would swell and 

e with a more portentous violence. Indeed the best hope, I 
might say the only hope, of the intelligent Christian patriot, 
that the civil institutions of our country will be perpetuated, de- 
pends on the extent to which vital and experimental religion 
shall prevail among its inhabitants, through the influence of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Entertaining these views, I have deemed it all-important that 
ministers, and those who are preparing to become ministers, 
should be revival men ; I mean, men who understand the sub- 
ject of revivals, who enter into it with a warm and decided in- 
terest, and whose preaching and influence in all respects shall 
be adapted to promote revivals. To cherish the spirit of revi- 
vals, then, in our Theological Seminaries, is the direct way to 
multiply revival ministers ; and perhaps no better plan could be 
devised for cultivating this spirit, than by an Association ex- 
pressly devoted to this object, such as you have organized among 
yourselves, during the past year. This will lead all the mem- 
bers of the Seminary to read and think more on the special 
work of the Holy Spirit, than they would otherwise do. It will 
bring up to view at your regular meetings the history of revi- 
vals at different periods, in this country and in others ; the 
means most successfully employed,—the spirit of the men and 
of the preaching, most signally blessed, at such seasons. | It will 
make you familiar with those methods which experience has 
approved in treating the careless, the anxious, and the hopeful 
subjects of renewing grace, and the mistakes to be avoided in 
regard to these several classes. 

Now the tendency, among those who are destined to the:sa- 
cred office, of habitual reflection and conversation on this wide 
range of subjects, belonging to the head of experimental religion, 
is to promote their own personal piety. The same divine influ- 
ence, which the Christian student feels to be necessary for the 
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salvation of other men, he will deeply feel to be necessary to 
sanctify his own heart, as well as to prepare him for the sacred 
work of feeding Christ’s sheep and his lambs. This will im- 
part a spirituality and devotion to his motives as a student, with- 
out which no strength of talent, no fund of literary acquisition, 
can qualify him for his great business. Of course, so far as he 
becomes a revival man, he will be guarded against that liability 
to be satisfied with an intellectual religion, to which literary 
men are always exposed. Should the Revival Association, as I 
trust it will, in connexion with other devotional exercises, con- 
tribute an important influence to render our students warm- 
hearted Christians, it will directly promote the great purposes 
for which the Seminary was established. 

In compliance with your wishes, the period of revivals on 
which I shall now remark is that including the two closing 
years of the last century, and extending into the present, so as 
to make about ten years in all. The review of this period is at- 
tended with circumstances of special interest to my own feel- 
ings, having then recently entered the ministry myself, and be- 
ing allowed to share in the labors of that blessed season, and to 
witness its scenes of wonder and mercy among my own people. 
Instead of relying, however, on my own recollections, I have 
carefully examined the very ample narratives of those revivals, 
written at the time, and occupying a considerable part of nine 
or ten volumes of the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine, be- 
sides other periodicals and documents of the day. 

These narratives were written chiefly by mznisters, most of 
whom I personally knew ;—many of them my fathers in the 
sacred office, whom I regarded then, as I do now, with sincere 
respect and veneration. Many of them were among the most 
intelligent and able men of their time ; and all of them were as 
competent as any other men to tell what they witnessed from 
day to day, among their own hearers and others around them. 

_ These narratives, too, were written with leisure and delibera- 

tion, after the excitement connected with such scenes of thrill- 
ing interest had subsided. Generally they were written two or 
three. years, in a few cases four years, after the revivals respec- 
tively were at their height, but rarely within the first year.— 
Some importance will be attached to this fact, in the sequel. 
These papers differ in length, from two or three, to twenty or 
thirty, close octavo pages ; prepared with evident marks of can- 
dor and care, with great simplicity, and with a uniformity of 
statement truly remarkable as to the main characteristics of the 
work which they record. 

The congregations to which they specially relate are one hun- 
dred and seventeen in number ; while some of them, after de- 
scribing a revival in one place, incidentally mention a similar 
state of things in a whole section of country,—one says fifty- 
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five or sixty adjacent towns. Great numbers of the places, thus 
mercifully visited, were never individually reported in the pub- 
lished narratives. No part of the country, in proportion to its 
extent, shared so largely in these “times of refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord,” as Connecticut; but other parts of New 
England enjoyed precious showers of grace; and during the same 
period, powerful revivals prevailed, more or less extensively, in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, the two Carolinas, and Georgia. In no single town, per- 
haps, was the work so signally powerful, as it was in Northamp- 
ton, near a century ago, in what has been called by aged peo- 
ple, “the great awakening ;” but in the general amount of sanc- 
tifying influence, it surpassed all other experience of the Amer- 
ican churches, before or since, unless we are to except the ever 
memorable experience of 1831, which we devoutly hope may 
stand on record, as ushering in an era of mercy to our Zion, 
hitherto without a parallel. 

One circumstance in this connexion deserves a brief notice, 
as to past seasons of revival. I have often seen the remark, that 
no such seasons were enjoyed for about fifty years after the great 
revivals, in the time of Whitefield and the Tennants; but in ex- 
amining the documents on which I am now to remark, I per- 
ceive, in a number of them, by way of retrospective glance 
at the history of the churches to which they refer, distinct men- 
tion of considerable revivals between 1765 and 1795. ‘Thus the 
Rev. Ammi R. Robbins, of Norfolk, Conn., mentions a work of 
grace among that people in 1767, in which “the whole town 
were awed with the presence of the Lord.” And in 1783, he 
describes “a second glorious day of grace,” in which fifty were 
added to the church. Other accounts make similar statements, 
respecting Killingly and Lebanon, Conn., Lebanon, N. Y., Stock- 
bridge, New Marlborough, and other towns, in Berkshire, Mass. 
The years designated are 1773, 1776, 1781, 1782, 1783, 1785, 
and 1788. 

The almost entire cessation of revivals for twenty-five years, © 
and their comparative infrequency for twenty-five more, after 
the powerful revivals of 1740, I have often heard aged ministers 
ascribe chiefly to two causes; first, the great disorders which 
became mingled in various forms of fanatical excitement with 
the genuine and glorious work of the Holy Spirit, and which 
produced a deadly reaction upon the churches ; and secondly, 
the political asperities betwixt the Colonies and the Mother 
Country, which kept all the bad passions in feverish agitation, 
till they exploded in the war of the revolution. The distress 
and perplexity, which that war brought in its train; and the 
scenes of awful and universal interest which followed, during 
the formation of new governments for the nation and the seve- 
ral states, did much towards destroying the sanctity of the Sab- 
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bath, and prostrating the barriers which the Fathers of New 
England had erected, to guard the public morals. The religious 
instruction of children and youth became an object of much less 
attention than it had formerly been ; and this neglect of God’s 
own appointed means stood in obvious connexion with the de- 
cline of piety in the churches. 

But to return to the glorious period of revivals, which I have 
undertaken to describe, beginning with the year 1798, and ex- 
tending into the present century ; a few general facts attending 
those seasons of grace can be stated briefly, to which I shall 
here give a prominent place, referring to them afterwards, as 
occasion may require. One of these facts is, that the hopeful 
subjects of conversion were, to a great extent, the children of 
religious parents. One of the narratives says, that nine-tenths 
of the whole, who apparently became pious, had been dedi- 
cated to God in baptism, one parent or both belonging to the 
church. Another estimates the proportion at three-fourths. In 
some cases, it was considerably less ; but generally, I presume, 
the average number was not far from two-thirds. 

The proportion of males to females, as subjects of the work 
in different places, was somewhat various, but amounted, so far 
as I can ascertain, to nearly two-thirds of females. Without 
stopping to remark here on so great a disparity in the religious 
character of the sexes, I presume the fact accords with the gen- 
eral experience of the church. President Edwards, speaking 
of those of whom he hoped were savingly renewed, said, “ There 
was about the same number of males as females ; which by 
what I have heard Mr. Stoddard say, was far from what has 
been usual in years past; for he observed that, in his time, ma- 
ny more women were converted than men.” 

In respect to age, the subjects of these revivals were gene- 
rally in early and middle life ; a small proportion are mentioned 
as having been subdued by sovereign grace, in advanced years ; 
and a few rare cases in extreme old age. On the contrary, very 
young children were often deeply impressed, and in many in- 
stances continued to give evidence of a saving change of heart. 
The scholars of district schools sometimes begged of their teach- 
ers the privilege of reading the Bible, instead of their custom- 
ary lessons, and made a voluntary exchange of their favorite 
amusements, during intermissions, for prayer and other religious 
exercises. 

The commencement of these revivals was, in some cases, at- 
tended with overwhelming power. The following statement 
from Rev. Dr. Griffin respects the people of his charge in New- 
ark, N. J., and illustrates, in a touching manner, the foregoing 
particular, as well as this. Concerning the beginning of the 
work in that place, he says, “’The appearance was as if a col- 
lection of waters, long suspended over the town, had fallen at 
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ence, and deluged the whole place. For several weeks, the 
people would stay at the close of every evening service, to hear 
some new exhortation ; and it seemed impossible to persuade 
them to depart, until those on whose lips they hung had retired. 
At those seasons, you might see a multitude weeping and trem- 
bling around their minister, and many others standing as aston- 
ished spectators of the scene, and beginning to tremble them- 
selves. One Sabbath, after the second service, when I had 
catechised and dismissed the little children, they gathered around 
me, weeping, and inquiring what they should do. I know not 
but an hundred were in tears at once. The scene was.as affect- 
ing as it was unexpected. Having prayed with them again, and 
spent some time in exhortation, I attempted to send them away, 
but with all my entreaties I could not prevail on them to depart 
until night came on, and then I was obliged to go out with them, 
and literally force them from me. But this excitement of ani- 
mal feelings, incident to the commencement of revivals of reli- 
gion, soon subsided, and the work has ever since proceeded in 
profound silence.” 

The Rev. Dr. Cooley, describing a similar work in Granville, 
Mass., says, “It spread with surprising rapidity through the 
parish. Christians were animated, sinners were awakened, 
scoffers were struck silent, at the powerful work of the Almigh- 
ty. I shall give the reader but an imperfect idea of that surpris- 
ing change from apparent thoughtlessness, to universal alarm, 
which took place in two or three weeks.” So in Rupert, Ver., 
a revival in 1804 is thus described, as to its commencement : 
“On a sudden, the Spirit of the Lord appeared to come down 
upon us, like a rushing, mighty wind. Almost the whole place 
was shaken at once ; scarcely was there a family in which some 
were not earnestly inquiring, what they should do to be saved ; 
and scarcely a countenance, without evident marks of solem- 
nity.” 

But I must not be understood to say, that these revivals were 
generally either sudden or universal, in the places where they 
existed. Often they resembled the still, small voice, rather 
than the wind which rent the mountains, and broke the rocks 
in pieces. Often they were gradual, as well as gentle. A sin- 
gle youth, perhaps, smitten with an arrow from the quiver of 
the Almighty, writhed in secret under a wounded spirit, till a 
brother or sister was smitten also ;—then religion became a sol- 
emn concern to a family, then to a neighborhood, and _ finally, 
perhaps, to a large congregation. , 

The continuance of this work was commonly short, in those 
cases where its commencement was rapid and overwhelming. 
In many instances, less promising at first, there was a gradual 
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progress, for three, six, and even eighteen months, before any 
visible decline ; and in some of these, a steady current of di- 
vine influence, rising and swelling, amid continued showers of 
heaven, bore down all opposition. The churches which were 
visited with these more protracted seasons of mercy generally, 
perhaps, received the most solid accession to their strength, if 
not in numbers, at least in the intelligent, shining, enduring 
piety of those who were added to their communion. It ought 
to be observed, that while in some places divine influence was 
continued, for several years, like the dew that descended on the 
mountains of Zion, in others there was an apparent suspension 
and renewal of such influence, resembling successive revivals, 
several times in the same year. 

The number of hopeful conversions within the period to which 
I refer, cannot be determined. In Newark, N. J. during this 
period, there were two revivals, in the first of which 130 were 
reckoned, as having passed from death to life ; and in the second, 
240. Irecollect no other place in which the number was so 
great as in this; but hundreds of churches, some of them with 
an ample list of communicants slumbering together, and others 
sunk to the verge of extinction, were renovated in that blessed 
season, and went onward, shouting the triumphs of their Re- 
deemer. : 

I am now prepared to enter more fully into a statement of 
facts, developing the character of these revivals; and this I 
choose to do in the following method ;—Means employed to pro- 
mote revivals ;—Hindrances to their prosperity ;—Ezxercises of 
sinners under legal convictions ;—Exercises of hopeful converts, 
including their views of themselves, of God, and the way of 
salvation—with their sources and degrees of religious enjoy- 
ment ;—Treatment, by ministers and Christians, of those who 
entertained hopes, as to the time and manner of announcing their 
supposed change, and encouraging their early profession of re- 
ligion 3—General Results of these revivals ;—IJnfluence on Min- 
asters, in promoting their humility, and fidelity, and unity of af- 
fection among themselves ;—Influence on churches, in promoting 
harmony of doctrinal views, Christian zeal, and an elevated 
standard of experimental and practical religion. This detail of 
facts will be followed, if God permit, with some reflections 
adapted to the present state of our churches. 

The subject will be resumed at a convenient opportunity. In 
the mean time, I am affectionately yours, &c. 


bP ; 
Theol. Seminary, Andover, April, 1832. Care 
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For the Evangelical Magazine. 


HINTS TO CHRISTIANS. 


A very respectable minister of Connecticut, who lived in days 
gone by, was in the daily practice of putting up the following 
petition in his family devotions, viz: “may we live above the 
world while we live in it.” 

This petition suggests several important hints to Christians, 
about the proper manner of their present life. That the peo- 
ple of God must live and act in the present world,—that they 
must be subject to the wants of the flesh,—be stewards of the 
bounties of Divine Providence, and have a charge in respect to 
those who depend upon them, admits of no question. But ma- 
ny seem to forget that while they live and act in the world, it 
is also their duty and privilege to live above it. If we live in 
the world, must we on that account be the slaves of the world ? 

By some it has been supposed that a life of sincere and ar- 
dent piety, or living near to God, and walking with him, is in- 
compatible with a life of active duty. They have therefore, 
retired from all the busy scenes of life, and secluded themselves 
from the cares and the society of the world. Many have im- 
mured themselves in caves or in cells, or have wandered in de- 
serts and mountains, that they might become abstracted from 
the world, and be fixed in divine contemplations. But this 
course is not in agreement with the above petition. It is en- 
deavoring to live above the world by fleeing from it. This course 
has not been found productive of the fruits of godliness, nor fa- 
vorable to vital piety. God evidently does not intend that his 
people should grow in grace by leaving the post of duty, and 
living in caves or monasteries. For then he would have pro- 
vided some other way for them and their families to live than 
by the sweat of their face. It is certain then that Christians 
must live in the world, that is to say, in its active duties and 
cares. The next point is, how shall they at the same time live 
above it ’—for live above it they must and will, if they are the 
children of God, and are journeying towards the heavenly rest. 
How then could the petition of the clergyman above-mentioned 
be answered? Isit a thing practicable, and therefore a thing 
rational or consistent to ask? There can be no question as 
to the practicability of the thing, for it is, in substance, repeat- 
edly enjoined in the Scriptures: “Be not conformed to this 
world, but be ye transformed in the image of your minds,.”— 
“ Set your affections on things above.”—“ For our conversation 
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is in heaven.” The only question then, is, respecting the way 
and means of reaching this attainment. 

The following particulars are worthy of attention as connect~ 
ed with this subject : 

1. God must be our rest, and the sum of our happiness must 
be conformity to him. 

Then we shall live above the world while we live in it. Be-~ 
cause we must have food and raiment, and habitation, to render 
us comfortable and useful, is no reason why we should rest in 
these things, or make them the sum of our happiness. If we 
suppose that every thing depends on our having more money, 
or living in a better house, or wearing richer clothes, or setting 
forth better furniture, than our neighbors ; and if we take these 
things for our object, or the sum of our happiness, we shall al- 
ways be slaves to the world, and shall live under it while we 
live in it. For whether we have much or little, we shall, in al- 
most all situations, find somebody that has a little more, or some- 
thing a little better, and the spirit of pride and envy will keep 
us ever.on the stretch. There is, I know, such a state as that of 
accommodation, taste, neatness, convenience, &c., which is by 
no means inconsistent with the state of living near to God, but 
which may be favorable, and even necessary, to it. But the 
question is, where is the rest,—the treasure of the soul? Is it 
accommodation, convenience, taste, neatness? Then you are 
the slave of the world after all. Though you go no farther than 
would be proper if your heart were right, yet if these are your 
rest, your happiness, you are bound in the chains of the world. 
But if God is your rest,—if you can quietly take what he gives 
you, with contentment and thankfulness,—if in poverty or abun- 
dance your heart still pants after God, and is satisfied only when 
you find him, and live near to him; then you live above the 
world, while you live in it. Then you can witness the prosper- 
ity of your neighbor without any disturbance of feeling, and 
even with pleasure, unless you see it working for his hurt. The 
world has lost its advantage over you, though you may still 
value it and desire it in its place. You can rise to God in the 
midst of cares and business, “for where the treasure is, there 
will the heart be also.” 

2. Use the things of the world as not abusing them. 

That is to say, use every thing for its proper and appointed 
purpose. Eat and drink to live, but do not live to eat and 
drink. If health and usefulness be your object in eating and 
drinking, then of course you will desire only what promotes 
health and usefulness, and you will allow only such measures or 
portions of what is necessary to this object, as will be consist- 
ent with it. For intemperance consists in two things, viz: In 
using what is not necessary for health or usefulness, merely be- 
cause its taste or immediate effects are pleasant, and in using 
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what is necessary for health and usefulness, in immoderate de- 
grees. ‘Temperance in the former case is abstinence, and in 
the latter, moderation. But nothing is more inconsistent with 
the life of piety, or nearness to God than excessive sensual in- 
dulgence. It holds the soul down to earth, and will not suffer 
it to rise, any more than aman will swim with a mill-stone 
about his neck. The greatest care then must be devoted to this 
point, by those who would live above the world while they live 
iit. As the bodily appetites are constantly tending to excess, 
the care of the child of God, must be constantly to deny him- 
self, to keep under his body and bring it into subjection, to mor- 
tify his members, which are upon the earth, and to crucify all 
his carnal affections. You cannot live above the world, and be 
a sensualist, a glutton, or a wine-bibber. You cannot live above 
the world, and be the slave of any useless or hurtful habit. The 
world may be wsed, but it must not be abused by those who 
would live above it. i 

3.. Make every duty a part of your religion, and do it with 
singleness of heart to the Lord. 

If you suppose that religion is the business merely of the Sab- 
bath, and if you endeavor to serve God one day in seven, while 
you devote to the world the remaining six, the world will hold 
you in its embrace. DoJ not speak what you know from expe- 
rience, when I say, when you have gone through the drudgery 
of the world for six days, you find yourselves so exhausted, your 
powers and faculties so jaded out, that you feel unfitted for the 
service of God on the Sabbath, and are tempted to lounge and 
yawn away the Sabbath to recruit ? Thus the time never comes 
to rise above the world. But why should not our work and the 
Lord’s work coincide? Why have two interests to secure, two 
masters to serve ? Why not do every thing, whether we eat or 
drink, or work or sleep, to the glory of God? Why not serve 
him every hour of the day and every day of the week, except 
as the Sabbath is appointed and set apart for those special du- 
ties, which require the suspension of common employments ? 
Men have long enough deceived and ruined themselves by try- 
ing to serve two masters ; it is time that those who would live 
to God should learn to keep the world under their feet, and to 
live above it while they live in it. 

4. Consecrate all you have and are,—soul and body, time 
and talents and property, friends and enjoyments, to Christ.— 
Make a living sacrifice of all. This is your reasonable duty, 
because he hath bought you from sin and hell with his own 
blood. Say not this would make you beggars, or starve your 
families. Can you not provide for yourselves, and those of your 
household as well when you are Christ’s, as when you are your 
own? And is not Christ served and honored, by your being 
diligent in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord? Say 
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not this would deprive you of many innocent enjoyments. What 
enjoyment is innocent which Christ disapproves ? What pleas- 
ure does he deny you, which is not hurtful? 

Bring then your duty to Christ, and to yourselves and your 
friends,—bring all your interests and pleasures, into one strait 
line, let them all lie in the same direction, and you can then 
pursue them all at the same time, and live above the world while 
you live in it. no 

5. Keep death and eternity always in view and act under 
their influence. Think what we will, say what we will, feel 
what we will, death and eternity are before us. Come they 
must. There is no discharge. What then shall we do? Shall 
we think of nothing but the world, and love and serve nothing 
else? Shall we live and act as though we expected to stay here 
always? Shall we treat death and eternity as if they would heed 
our frowns? This is the part of fools. It is to make ourselves 
the slaves of the world—the dupes of Satan. - 

Whoever, man or woman, is disconcerted by present views 
of death and eternity, is a miserable person, who has not even 
the comfort of the poor brute. For reason and conscience will 
excite fear in spite of ourselves, and how hopeless the task of 
fleeing from ourselves. No; let us rather look soberly and 
seriously at these great realities. Let us be familiar with them ; 
and while sin gives death a sting, and eternity a gloom, let us 
apply the only true remedy, the blood of Christ, the hope of 
glory. Let us take hold of that anchor of the soul which is sure 


and stedfast. So may we live above the world while we live 
in it. “a ee 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 


THE TWO SISTERS. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—The following account may be relied on 
as strictly matter of fact, of which I have personal knowledge. 
If you think the statement calculated to do good, it is at your 
disposal. B. E. 

“ Boast not thyself of to-morrow.” 


In a town, in the interior of Connecticut, there lived two sis- 
ters, members of a respectable and wealthy family, whom I 
shall designate by the letters C. and L. During a season of 
special religious attention in their native town, these sisters 
were the subjects of awakening and apparent conviction. And, 
as to any thing which the human eye could discover, their cases 
were very similar, both exhibiting real and deep concern for 
their souls. In an early stage of the work in that town, the irre- 
ligious part of the youth, alarmed at the prospect of losing some 
of their companions in folly, had made arrangements for a party 
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of pleasure, to conclude with a ball. The sisters above-men- 
tioned were earnestly solicited to join in the amusement. And 
the report went abroad that they had consented. 

The Pastor of the church, having been absent a few days in 
a neighboring town, on his return, heard, to his astonishment 
and grief, that these sisters were expected to participate in the 
approaching scenes of sinful mirth. Knowing their state of mind, 
he justly felt that such a step, in such circumstances, would be 
fatal to their souls. Without stopping to sit down in his house, 
after his arrival at home, and after having heard the alarming 
report, he immediately repaired, with all haste, to their home, 
and requested an interview. The request was granted. And 
he stated to them what he had heard, and desired to know the 
truth of the matter. L., the younger sister, immediately re- 
plied, that she had been urged to attend, but had refused, and 
did not expect to go. But C. hung her head, and appeared un- 
willing to speak. . And how is it with you C., said her minister, 
are you going to this ball? She burst into tears, but said, yes, 
sir, | have promised to go, and must not break my promise. But 
I am sorry, and feel that it will seem more like a funeral than a 
party of pleasure. Her minister remonstrated against her keep- 
ing an improper and wicked promise, and told her plainly that 
she would probably lose her convictions, and in all probability, 
would lose her soul. Oh, no! she replied, I mean by no means 
to give over the subject of religion, I shall think of it more 
than ever. But go I must, for I have promised and cannot re- 
treat. It shall, however, be the last time ; I shall never make 
such an engagementagain. The Pastor learned afterwards that 
there were some particular reasons which had weight in her 
mind. -She was then receiving the attentions of a young gentle- 
man who was a leader in getting up the ball, and would be great- 
ly offended by her refusal to accompany him. 

When the Pastor saw that he could avail nothing, he felt it 
his duty to bear his testimony against the course adopted by C., 
and leave her in the hands of a holy God. He accordingly said, 
my dear young friends, you now appear to be taking different 
roads, and it is possible, if not probable, that they may result 
in an eternal separation. To C. he said, if you go to this ball, 
under these circumstances, you will probably grieve the Spirit 
of God, and it would not be strange if your concern for your 
soul should leave you, and your heart become harder in sin than 
ever. If you go, you do it at the risk of losing your soul. She 
was much affected, and seemed to regret her engagement, and 
to comfort herself with the idea that it would be the last time 
she should attend, and a confidence, that it would not in the least 
degree abate her serious concern. The Pastor took his leave 
with a heavy heart ; C. went to the place of mirth; L. did not 
attend! From that fatal evening, C. has never been known, so 
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far as the writer of this account is informed, to have had any 
concern for her salvation. Her minister met her once after, and 
endeavored to introduce the subject, but she was evidently 
averse to the conversation, and studiously avoided all subse- 
quent interviews. She afterwards married the man, to please 
whom, she ventured to displease God, and grieve the Holy Spi- 
rit. But the connexion was a very unhappy one: he soon fell 
into intemperate habits, and it is believed that she has followed 
him. And if she be yet alive, is to all human appearance far 
from all regard to religion, and lives in neglect of all means of 
salvation. On the other hand, L. became a hopeful subject of 
divine grace not long after her decision to renounce the world 
and follow Christ. She became a professed disciple of Christ, 
and lived several years adorning her profession, giving great oc- 
casion to her Christian friends to bless God on her account.— 
She died in faith and hope, having that peace which the world 
can neither give nor take away ; and has gone, as we have rea- 
son to believe, to join the church and assembly of the first born 
in heaven. 

Let this simple statement of facts sink deep in the hearts of 
those who are putting far away the evil day, and who are say- 
ing to Christ and the Holy Spirit, go thy way for this time, 
when I have a convenient season I will call for thee. 


[Extracted for the Evangelical Magazine. | 


The following lines were written by a parent on observing his dear little 
eae ve lay sick, the day before she died, look stedfastly on him and her 
mother. 
? Sweet babe! why fix thy wishful eyes on us?— 

We feel thy load—but cannot give thee aid! 

Didst thou know ought, we would direct thine eyes 
To Him, from whom alone thy help must come. 
But now, what shall we do ?—We will convey 
Thy looks expressive, up to heaven’s high throne ; 
And plead on thy behalf with Him who gave 

A blessing, when on earth, to babes in arms.— 

On babes in arms, our Jesus laid his hands ; 

And at the instance too of other’s prayers. 

Were they not parents? Be it so or not; 

If other’s suit prevailed, why should not our’s ?— 
A mother pleaded once a daughter’s cause, 

And, “be it to thee even as thou wilt,” 

Was Jesus’ answer. : 

O our Redeemer and our God! our help 

In tribulation,—hear our fervent prayer ! 

To Thee we now resign the sacred trust, 

Which Thou ere while didst unto us commend. 

Soon we must quit our hold and let her fall : 

Thine everlasting arms be then beneath ! 

In Thee a refuge may she find in death ; 

And in Thy bosom dwell when torn from us! 

Into Thy hands her spirit we commit, 

In hope ere long to meet, and part no more !—[ Biblical Mag. 
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The religion of modern times, exhibits to the most careless 
observer, a disproportionate excitement of feeling. This has 
come about ina manner perfectly natural; for to mention no 
other cause, our reading, as a Christian people, has for years 
been declining from books of sound Gospel instruction to reli- 
gious periodicals, and from the Bible itself, to that which amu- 
ses for the moment, and gratifies the increasing desire of novel- 
ty. Thus, as we have become dissipated in our reading—a 
principal source of knowledge—it is natural to expect religious 
dissipation in our revivals, and the whole plan of our piety ; for 
the stream will rise no higher than the fountain. Besides, igno- 
rance is the fruitful source of heresy and fanaticism. The hue 
and cry is up, to be sure, that these are the days of light, and 
that so much advance of late has been made towards the com- 
pletion of all that Christianity proposes, as to throw the times 
of Edwards, or those of only twenty years ago, into a by-gone 
dispensation. Inthe recent prosperity of our benevolent soci- 
eties, and healthful increase of our churches, every Christian 
must and will rejoice. But through all our beautiful fields of 
promise, it now appears that an enemy hath sown tares. As 
the sun went back 15 degrees on the dial of Ahaz, while the 
light of day appeared to all the same, so have we, through ig- 
norance, and the corruption of our revivals—notwithstanding 
many favorable appearances—uno less declined from our ultimate 
object, as a Christian people. Doctrinal knowledge is misera- 
bly low in our churches, and unpopular. We seem to have 
thrown away the shield, in vain dependence on the spear alone. 
While organized opposers of all religion, though under a Chris- 
tian name, have been taking advantage of this weakness in our 
walls, it is now beginning, with fearful violence, to work mis- 
chief within the citadel of our hopes. The spiritual taste has 
become vitiated. It no longer relishes simple truth, but must 
be painpered with sweet-meats and condiments. Christian lib- 
erty is lost in licentiousness, and edification in the sickly indul- 
gence of a carnal appetite. The Bible is laid aside as the only 
standard of Christian piety. If a man is “engaged,” little in- 
quiry is made whether his doctrinal belief is after the manner 
of Christ or Mahomet. How often do we hear men saying, 
“J feel to do this, and I feel to do that,” as if reason and reve- 
lation had ceased from the calculation of Christians, and true 
religion was to be found only in the mind of excitement. -It 
seems to be the notion of many, that any measures are allowa- 
ble for getting up a revival, because the object is good. _A little 
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Scripture, in which we are forbidden to do evil that good may — 
come, might be enough to correct the mistake, but Scripture is 
out of the question. Religion will be degraded, in any place, 
when the measures for its promotion descend from the high stand- 
ard of the Bible, to human device,—to the trick and artifice of 
worldly policy. Men of sense will always see through the de- 
ception, and “in vain is the net spread in the sight of any bird.” 
Nor is it degrading to the Gospel, as some vainly talk, to con- 
sider what the public mind will bear ; and although the rule be 
one of discretion, it is, nevertheless, of easy application,—a rule, 
without observing which, we could do no ordinary business 
among men; and one, in dealing with those who are good 
judges of truth and character, for their spiritual benefit, what- 
ever we may think of policy, that the Bible, which has given 
direction to walk in wisdom towards those that are without, and 
approve ourselves to the consciences of all men in the sight of 
God, has not permitted us to disregard. Now, when disorgani- 
zing fanatics begin to experience the natural effects of their ex- 
travagance from the lacerated feelings of an insulted commu- 
nity, itis almost diverting to notice with what eagerness they 
put all down to the score of persecution for righteousness sake, 
and claim the seal of heaven, thus manifested in the providence 
of God, to the holiness of their character and practice. And 
so it has come to be thought very extensively, by those who 
are frequently denominated, “ Christians of the right stamp,” 
that there cannot be a revival of religion without a revival of 
wrath, and a furious and bitter contention between the church 
and the world. No wonder that ministers of this intemperate 
character, who literally go about setting fires, should find it ne- 
cessary often to remove their residence ; for they must be fire- 
proof indeed, if they can endure the consequences of their own 
works. Those who begin in the flesh will hardly be made per- 
fect in the spirit ; and it is melancholy to see the degrading and 
perverting effect of error, especially under the highest preten- 
sions to truth and piety—seeking the doubtful good of a few to 
the certain ruin of many—claiming the sanction of heaven for 
areligion that outrages the decencies of life, and attributing to 
the Holy Ghost the wildest effect of ignorant zeal, and misgui- 
did policy. These days of light !—they are days of proud and 
daring experiment,—days of ignorance,—newspaper-reading,— 
machinery 3 and not a few are thinking to improve religion by 
new inventions, as much as commerce and the arts are advan- 
ced by mechanic discoveries, and the use of steam. But I have 
no confidence in that religion as good and genuine, however 
specious in appearance, which is not intelligent. 
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LET CHRISTIANS PRAY FOR THEIR PASTORS. 


¥ ‘There formerly lived in this State, a minister of the Gospel, 


possessed of more than ordinary talents, of unquestionable piety, 


and attentive to the appropriate duties of his responsible station, 
who was subject to depression of mind. This arose, it is appre- 
hended, partly, or chiefly, from a low state of health. Such 
being the case, although he had a desire to perform all the la- 
bors of the ministry at their proper time, and in a suitable man- 
ner; yet he was often disheartened by the thought, that he 
should not be able to discharge them as the occasion should 
demand,—for the conversion of sinners, the edification of saints, 
and the advancement of the divine glory. 

On a certain Sabbath he entered the desk with such a sense 
of his unworthiness, of the magnitude of his work, and the great 
responsibility attached to the ministerial calling, that his mind 
was oppressed by a heavy burden, which he thought he could 
not throw off, and which he verily believed would disqualify 
him for the performance of the duties devolving upon him on 
that day, in the sanctuary. He commenced the services with 
such views and feelings, but had not proceeded far, before his 
eye caught that of a pious member of his church, whose coun- 
tenance seemed to indicate deep concern, and an interest in 
his welfare, and was aware of his mental depression. This 


- thought immediately occurred to his mind: Perhaps that Chris- 


tian, suspecting what my situation may be, is now interceding, 
at the throne of grace, in my behalf. ‘This circumstance gave 
a powerful impulse to his mind, and encouraged him to proceed 
in the labors of the day. If that saint is supplicating influence 
from on high to descend upon me, that I may be enabled to per- 
form public service with comfort, and success ; surely then, said 
he, I ought to look to the Lord for help, and go forward reso- 
lutely in the discharge of the duties assigned me by my gracious 
Master. He proceeded in his work, and was wonderfully as- 
sisted by the grace of God. He who said, in ancient times to 
his people, “As thy day is so shall thy strength be,” extended 
his arm and supported him. 
This pious person, it was ascertained, had, on that morning, 
a strong impression to pray earnestly before going the house of 
God, for the pastor, that he might have much of the divine 
presence, during public worship. Not feeling satisfied with of- 
fering one prayer, the person again made supplication in his 
behalf. The person’s mind was not at rest upon this subject 
until the third time intercession was made for that servant of 
the Lord. When arrived at the sanctuary, a similar feeling 
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was retained, and as he commenced worship, perceiving that he 
was oppressed by a heavy load, those intercessions began at 
home were continued, and aid-was asked for him at the very 
instant that his eye discerned the person among the worship- 
pers of the Lord. 

Christian reader, think of this, and forget not to pray for 
your pastor. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY IN CONN. 


A cconvention of ministers from different sections of the State, 
assembled at East Windsor, on Tuesday, September 10, 1833, 
for the purpose of taking into consideration the expediency of 
establishing a Theological Seminary, connected with a system 

* of manual labor. 
After prayerful and mature deliberation, it was voted unani- 
mously, that it is expedient to establish the proposed Seminary. 
A Pasrorat Union for the State, was then organized, and a 
Confession of Faith adopted. The Pastoral Union proceeded 
to the consideration and adoption of a plan for the Seminary, 
and to appoint a Board of Trustees with full powers to carry 

_ the plan into execution. 

_ The Trustees will shortly lay the claims of this Seminary 
before the Christian public for their patronage ; and, as soon as 
the requisite funds can be secured, they will proceed to locate 
and put the Seminary in operation. The title of the Seminary 
is, THe Turoxrocican Instrrute or Connecticut. 

The Trustees are authorized to connect with the Institute, 
a scientific department, for the benefit of those who may desire 
to support themselves by their own labor in obtaining education. 


SUMMARY OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


SELECTIONS FOR MONTHLY CONCERT. 
Account of a Revival in South Africa. 


In connexion with the mission soon to be established among 
the degraded Zoolahs, it is interesting to glance at the progress 
of the Gospel in the adjacent region. New Lattakoo is a mis- 
sionary station, two or three hundred miles West of the East- 
ern Coast, where the Zoolahs reside. It is eight hundred miles 
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North of the Cape, and of course, the station that reaches far- 
ther than any other into the interior of Africa. In 1813, an 
explorer arrived here. The King said, “Send instructers, and 
I will be a father to them.” In 1815 they came. Mateebe and 
his people at first greeted them cordially, supposing them to be 
traders, but when they found their mistake, they turned away 
from them in indifference, and the missionaries were obliged to 
leave the spot and return. 

Another man, however, was resolved not thus to abandon the 
attempt to give these heathen the words of life. He proceeded 
thither with a company of pioneers, and quite a number of pre- 
sents. By these he conciliated the Chief, who now offered him 
any place he might choose in his territories, on which to erect a 


mission house. The building was erected, a larger number of — 


laborers arrived, and the temporal affairs of the mission began 
to prosper. But not so with the spiritual. 

A school was with difficulty gathered. But it did not long 
remain a school. The children considered that they were con- 
ferring an obligation on the teachers, and expected every day 
some reward for their services. If this was not given them, 
they chose rather to forsake the school, and spend the day in 
idleness and sport. The same was the case in regard to the 
adults. These would not attend the services of God’s house 
unless they could have in return from the missionaries, the loan 


of their plough or wagon. 
The Bechuanas, (this is the name of the tribe,) believed in the 


doctrine of annihilation. They suppose that this short space of — 


life is all to which man-can lay claim. His pleasures, his enjoy- 
ments, his honors, all cease when the summons comes. When 
the spirit leaves the body, if a common man, the body is drag- 
ged away and left a prey to beasts, if one more honorable, it is 
committed to the grave with many unmeaning ceremonies while 
the females chant a dirge deploring the eternal loss, and return 
from the grave without one pleasing hope of immortality. 
Believing thus, they act accordingly. With no fear of the 
future, they think as little of plunging their spear into their neigh- 
bor’s bosom as of killing a dog. Man tyrannizes over the weak- 
er sex. The former you will see reclining under a spreading 
tree, while the latter must prepare the ground, sow the grain, 
and reap the harvest. To a rain-maker they would look for 
the opening of the windows of heaven; while the missionaries 
were made the butts of ridicule and reproach, and treated as the 
causes of all their evils. You shall now hear the missionary him- 
self, as he dwells on the trials of his work. Says Mr. Moffat, 
“We disclosed the doctrine of the eternal state. They were 
startled as if they had seen the Judge descend, the graves open, 
and the dead arise. We unfolded the meaning of the Gospel. 


Se 


‘ 
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But often in fulfilling our work has our faith been tried; often have 
we hung our harps upon the willows and mourned over the con- 
dition of thousands who were saying, ‘ Away, away,’ and threat- 
ening to drive us back with spear and fire. One wave of afflic- 
tion followed another,—one cloud after another darkened our 
prospects, while we were exposed to the mockery and rage of 
alawless people. Full oft have my fellow-laborers and myself 
prayed together for faith to maintain our posts, though we seem- 
ed to labor in vain and spend our strength for nought. We felt 
determined never to leave our posts even should our external 
resources fail. 

“ Meanwhile the language was acquired ; portions of Scripture 
translated ; catechisms and hymns composed, and while our 
eyes were weary of looking upwards, while we were even yet 
praying, the blessing descended. For fourteen long years had 
we been praying and toiling and weeping, and now our mourn- 
ing was turned into joy, and it was the joy of harvest,—the 
blessing descended,—it ran from house to house, from heart to 
heart, and in a short time the whole station seemed to be filled 
with prayer and praise.” 

The first symptoms of this work were these : The attendance 
on divine worship began imperceptibly to increase ; when as- 
sembled the natives would listen with fixed attention. They no 
longer came for a reward; they now felt that their souls were 
in danger. Two or three at first exhibited marks of an awa- 
kened conscience. This feeling became gradually more gene- 
ral, until it was evident that a blessing was poured out ;—the 
careless and wicked drowning the voice of the preacher with 
their cries, were often obliged to leave the house of worship 
with hearts overwhelmed with a sense of their sins. Neither 
scoffs nor jeers could arrest the work. Two men, the most se- 
date in the station, came forward and declared their conviction 
of the truth of the Gospel, and professed their deep sense of 
their ruined state. One of these was a chief. An intelligent 
and influential native, named Yosephs, was aroused to a sense 
of his sins, and soon after was rejoicing in the mercy of God. 
At the time of his baptism the Holy Spirit seemed to descend in 
an unusual manner ;—the meeting-house was too small for the 
congregation ;—it was difficult to maintain order, owing to the 
sobs and cries of the multitude, who were listening with intense 
emotion to the words of the speaker. Yoseph’s wife had here- 
tofore stifled her convictions, but could now no longer restrain 
herself. An old Hottentot, and one who had been an apostate, 
now saw the enormity of his guilt, and was cut to the heart. 

“On Monday last,” says Mr. M., “we held our missionary 
prayer-meeting, (the monthly concert.) The attendance was 
great, and a most affecting scene was presented. Many, spite 
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of all our remonstrances, were unable to restrain their feelings, 
and wept aloud, so that the voice of prayer and singing was lost 
in that of weeping. How could we but be grateful to our indul- 
gent Saviour for these tokens of his presence? These things 
are not confined within the walls of the sanctuary. The hills 
and dales, the houses and lanes witness the strange scene. Some- 
times three or four at a time are waiting at our houses for coun- 
sel and instruction. The sounds which predominate in our vil- 
lage are those of singing, prayer, and weeping. Many held 
prayer-meetings from house to house, and occasionally to a very 
late hour ; and often before the sun is seen to gild the horizon, 
they will assemble at some house for prayer, and continue until 
it is time to go forth to labor. It has aften happened, lately, that 
before the bell was rung, half of the congregation were as- 
sembled at the doors. 

The experience of the converts is interesting and simple.— 
Some describe their state to be that of one who is walking in 
darkness, and tries in vain to find the road ;—others say that 
their hearts are awakened from an awful death, and broken to 
pieces by their sins. One said, that he had seen that he must. 
be the greatest sinner, for every sermon applied to him, and 
sins were brought to his mind that he thought he had forever — 
forgotten. et 

Look at the contrast now, in death-bed scenes. Says Mr. M., 
“JT have formerly attended the couch of some of the more res- 
pectable natives ; but oh! how gloomy! how distracting !— 
The untaught Bechuana in the article of death maintains a pro- 
found silence. If he happen for a moment to look to the gloomy 
prospect, his thoughts start back with horror. Far otherwise is 
the experience of those who have tasted of the powers of the 
world to come. I have recently seen the same people on the 
brink of the grave, rejoicing in hope of the glory of God, tell- 
ing their weeping relations that they die not as brutes, but die 
to live forever. Such is a brief account of the beginning and 

‘interesting nature of this work of grace. May every new mis- 
sion be a pledge for the existence and progress of such revivals 
until they shall spread over Africa! The rumor respecting the 
new religion has spread far and wide ;—Missionary is now a 
respected name ;—it has hushed several times the strife of war ; 
neighboring chiefs, and perhaps those even of the Zoolah tribe, 
have sent their deputies to Lattakoo to entreat for teachers.” 


Fellow Christians—Missionaries need to be sustained by your 
prayers. They are toiling far away, many of them tried by a 
want of success, almost ready to hang their harps on the willows. 
God only can sustain them, and that God is a prayer-hearing 
God,—he is your God. ~ 


~ 
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The Heathen need your prayers. It is forced upon us from 
this account, that nothing but the sword of the Spirit will sub- 
due their hearts. Men may preach and plead and labor, but 
till the breath of heaven breathes upon the slain, they lie un- 
moved. Oh! that from every Christian’s heart might arise un- 
ceasingly over the hundreds of millions now sleeping the sleep 
of death, the cry of Ezekiel, “Come from the four winds, O 
breath, and breathe upon these slain, that they may live.” And 
what a glorious result would ensue ! G. C. 


INSTRUCTION TO MISSIONARIES AT ANDOVER. 


Andover Theol. Sem., Sept. 8, 1833. 
Dear Srr:—The Rev. Messrs. Smith and Perkins have just received, in 
the chapel of the Seminary, the Instructions of the Prudential Committee, as 
missionaries of the American Board to Western Asia. It is quite remarkable 
that this is the first time our chapel has witnessed such ascene. Though long 
the cradle of missionaries, Andover has never before really seni forth a single 
missionary. The occasion has been one of intense interest, nor will the im- 


-pression which has been made on the crowded and attentive audience be spee- 


dily effaced. Especially may it be hoped that the silent appeal of these breth- 
ren, standing-up before the congregation to receive the seal of their mission, to 
us who remain and are yet to choose our little spot of labor in the great field of 
the world, will not be lost. No theological student can have been present, to 
whom the occasion did not suggest, with fresh energy, the question, “* What 
is my duty in relation to the heathen ?”—Boslon Recorder. 


INSTALLATION. 


On Wednesday, the 21st of August, the Rev. Caaries Benrury, formerly 
of Middle Haddam, was installed over the First Congregational Church and 
Society in Granby. Rev. Francis H. Case, of Avon, offered the introductory 
prayer ; Rev. Jairus Burt, of Canton, preached the sermon, from 2 Tin. 4: 5— 
“ Make full proof of thy ministry ;” Rev. Isaac Porter, the former paster of the 
church, offered the installing prayer ; Rev. Allen M‘Lean, of Simsbury, deliv- 
ered the charge; Rev. Daniel Hemenway, of the Second Church in Granby, 
gave the right hand of fellowship; Rev. Timothy M. Cooley, D. D., of Gran- 
ville, Mass., addressed the church and society ; and Rey. William R. Gould 
offered the concluding prayer. 7 


eee ee ee eee 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


=.We shave zereived a Review ie Fitch’s Sermons on the Nature of Sin; but our work 
is not designed to be an arena of controversy. For this reason, and this only, we 
decline the insertion of this able performance. ’ 4 apes 
Sermons on the practical tendency and influence of Christian Doctrines, will be insert- 
ed, and we doubt not will be interesting and profitable to our readers. 
N., on the Independence of God, is received, and under consideration ; anda scrap 
of poetry, which may be denominated the Prodigal’s Return. 
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of the writer is to shew the practical tendency and influence of these doctrines, 
it is mecegnse the repetition.will be deemed admissible, and even impor 

it is our purpose that these discourses shall usually occupy the departi 
both of doctrinal essay, and family sermon, as they combine the essential pro- 
erties of both. And we cannot but recommend them to the careful and can- 
Epirors. 
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, For the Evangelical Magazine. ae 
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= PRACTICAL TENDENCY OF THE DOCTRINES OF GRACE. 


a 
Inrropucrory Discourse. 
DeEvTERONoMY 29: 29. 


The secret things belong unto the Lord our God; but those things which are 
revealed belong unto us, and to our children for ever, that we may do all the 
words of this law. 


An instructive, useful maxim teaches men, that the beginning 
of knowledge is to know themselves, and that the end of know 
ledge is to know God; and yet, by most men, it is neither 1 
garded nor properly understood. _ Indeed, they do not w 
understand it. For a correct } dge of themselves is unwel- 
come ; it discloses their moral deformity and guilt. Andacor- | 
rect knowledge of God, who is “ of purer eyes than to behold 
evil,” makes them afraid. Though nature and revelation declare — 
the Being of God, yet neither of these reveal all “the deep — 
things of God.” For they teach that “his judgments are un- 
searchable, and his waged ee Hence, with him > 
there are secret things, or things unknown to men, and belong- 
ing to Him only. RAK a 

When, therefore, Moses had stated the law to Israel, and had 
exhorted them to obey it, he said, “ The secret things belong 

Vou. If. 26 , 
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unto the Lord our God.” And he thus taught, that it is no part 
of wisdom in men, to attempt a knowledge of them. For God 
has revealed many things, of great importance ; enough to make 
men wise unto salvation. Accordingly, Moses said, “ But those 
things which are revealed, belong unto us, and to our children 
for ever.” They belong to men inall ages. In these men have 
an interest. It is their privilege to examine, and their duty to 
understand them. They are not revealed by accident ; nor 
without a design, worthy of God ; nor are we left to conjecture 
this great design. It is, “ That we may do all the words of this 
law :” even the law of God. The text teaches, then, That the 
design of God in revealing truth is, that men should learn obe- 
dience to his law. And it thus appears, that they sustain an im- 
portant relation to him ; that a correct knowledge of themselves 
and of him reveals their true characters and their obligation ; 
and that this must be obtained by a knowledge of these reveal- 
ed things. \ here observe, and take for granted, that the Bible 
contains this revelation, under the seal of the Holy Spirit. 

What, then, are those revealed things, which bolong to men 
in all ages, and are designed to teach obedience to his law ¢ 
This demands attention. My present design is, to meet, and 
in a measure, to answer this question: that is, to state and de- 
fend some of those leading things, which God has revealed: or 
those, the belief of which will tend to produce obedience to the 
Divine law. ‘To ascertain what these things are ; to shew their 
importance in the book of revelation, and to prepare for an il- 
lustration of their influence on the mind of those who believe 
them, I now submit the following 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE BrIBue. 


I. There is a specific difference in the contents of it. Some 
parts are historical: the mere records of facts, which occurred 
at different periods ; and of such facts, as may be expected in 
a revelation from heaven, viz: the history of the creation, of 
the fall, of redemption, and of the church.—Some parts ‘are 
prophetical. They predict, at one period, events to occur at 
subsequent periods ; and thus form a standing evidence of the 
inspiration of the book.—Some are preceptive : standing in the 
very form of law, and prescribing the rule of duty.—Some are 
experimental : exhibiting the essential features of holiness and 
forming an infallible standard of genuine religion.—And sonae 
are doctrinal. They teach what is truth, and what men must 
believe, in matters of religion. These include a large portion of 
the Bible : even all those passages, which reveal the character of 
God, of men, of the Saviour, and of the Holy Spirit, and which 
make known the method of salvation. 

Hence, there is this specific difference in the contents of the 
Bible. But this involves no contradiction, nor any inconsisten- 
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cy in the sacred volume. These several parts stand in perfect 
harmony ; they are united, though distinct, parts, in the same 
revelation ; all are necessary and important. No part, when 
one is compared with another, and the design of each is under- 
stood, will appear unimportant. But, admitting all this, I now 
observe, 

If. That some parts are more important than others. JI mean, 
more important in themselves, and more important to be under- 
stood. J say this, believing it can be made manifest in theory 
and in fact. In theory, to know thé true character of God, ap- 
pears more important, than the most perfect knowledge of Pha- 
raoh, Jeroboam, or other similar characters in sacred history. 
To know themselves, as moral beings, is more important, than 
to know perfectly the characters of other men, as recorded in 
Scripture. And to know Christ, and the terms of salvation by 
him is far more important, than the most exact knowledge of 
the Jewish temple, or the time and labor of building it. “Yet 
all these are parts of Divine revelation ; and are all important in 
the system of truth. 

Facts also prove the same thing. When men are convinced 
of sin, and are trembling in view of Divine wrath, their inquiry 
is, “ What must I-do to ‘? saved?’ At such a time, these oth- 
er inquiries give place to this. It is, and it appears, the most 
important. Such men must be taught repentance and faith, and 
be urged to the immediate exercise of these graces. This alone 
meets their case. And this requires a description of sin, of the 
Lawgiver against whom sin is committed, and of the Saviour, 
through whose atonement the sinner is pardoned, or the whole 
truth is not presented. Thus, divine sovereignty, human de- 
pravity, atonement, and regeneration must be proclaimed: in 
other words, those leading doctrines, which God has revealed. 
Indeed, this was the preaching of the apostles, when they met 
the question before us, and taught anxious sinners what they 
must do to be saved. In testifying repentance and faith, they 
preached these and similar doctrines, with all fidelity and deci- 
sion. In most of their quotations from the Old Testament, they 
selected this class of passages: and in their personal addresses 
and epistles, they dwelt much on those points, called doctrinal : 
they seemed to view these most essential. Nor were they alone 
in this opinion. It has ever been, and still is, the method with 
faithful ministers, when engaged in guiding anxious souls to 
Christ, or in persuading men to repent and believe the Gospel. 
It is, then, evident, that some -parts of the Bible are more ae 
portant than others, and that it is more important to ee 
them: and further, that these are what may be called doctrinal, 
by way of distinction. This prepares me to observe, aoe 

IJ. That against the plain import or meaning of some be a I 
the Bible, many objections are made. This requires no prool. It 
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is well known, that objections are made, and that some appear 
formidable. Still, they are not made exclusively by Deists and 
Infidels. The light of revelation is so-clear and convincing, and 
the arguments in support of its inspiration are so impressive 
and unanswerable, that many, who would be infidels, stand con- 
founded. To deny this inspiration at the present day, requires 
a hardihood in unbelief, and a destitution of moral principle, 
which even these men are unwilling to exhibit. Most of them 
are constrained in theory to admit it. And the result is what 
may be expected, viz: that some of the most formidable objec- 
tions, made against any part of the Bible, are made by those, 
who in theory admit its inspiration. Hence the mquiry 1s, 
against what parts, or the import of what parts, of the Bible are 
these objections made? Are they arrayed in their full strength 
against the historical or the prophetical? Or are they mar- 
shalled in all their magnitude and bitterness, against the precep- 
tive or experimental? By no means. Itis, no doubt, seen and 
admitted, that against all these, they are comparatively few and 
trifling. They must be, then, and in fact, ave made against 
those, or the import of those, called doctrinal: against the more 
important parts of the Bible. The fact is, there are more ob- 
jections, and more objectors, against these, than against all the 
other parts united. eo F 

Now, if these observations are correct, and have been fairly 
illustrated, it follows, that those parts of revelation here refer- 
red to, or the truths taught in them, should be thoroughly ex- 
amined, and that their practical tendency and influence should 
be clearly exhibited ;—that by manifestation of the truth, it may 
be seen how far these objections are well founded. This will 
require a statement of those doctrines, or those things, which 


-are understood to be the import of these contested parts of 


Scripture ; and then to shew their amportance in the system of 
revealed truth. In this statement, I shall be concise and sum- 
mary. The design is to include only those truths, which relate 
immediately to the character of God, of men, of Christ, and of 
the Holy Spirit, and to the method and terms of Gospel salva- 
tion. ‘The doctrines, here intended for examination, and in the 
language, adapted to express them, are as follow : 

The Soverrrenty and Purposrs of Gop; The mntire stn- - 
FULNESS OF HUMAN NATURE ; Tur Divinrry and Atonement of 
Curist; The Trinrry iw Untry; Personar Exection; Rx- 
GENERATION by the Hoty Srrarr ; and JustricaTion By FAITH 
in Curist. 

_ Their importance will be manifest, from a view of their rela- 
tions. The Sovereignty and purposes of God, and the doc- 
trine of Election, relate immediately to his character. They 
reveal him, “ King of kings and Lord of lords ;” « working all 
things after the counsel of his own will;” and having “ mercy 
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on whom he will have mercy.” He thus sustains a character, 
and a relation to men, far difierent from what he would, if these 
doctrines had no existence ; he requires them to believe respect- 
ing Him, what would not otherwise be required. The entire 
Sinfulness of human nature relates immediately to the character 
of men. It gives them a character as moral beings, far differ- 
ent from what they would otherwise possess ; and requires those 
views of their character, which now accord with the truth. 
The Divinity and Atonement of Christ, and the Trinity in Uni- 
ty, relate directly to the mode of Divine existence, and to the 
work of atonement for sinners. They present this mode of ex- 
istence, and this great work, in a light essentially different from 
what would appear, on any opposite scheme of doctrine. They 
impart a dignity to Christ and to the Holy Spirit, and a value 
to the atonement, which no other doctrines could impart ; inso- 
much that if these doctrines are obliterated, the Deity of the 
Son and of the Spirit is destroyed, and the atonement of Christ 
is reduced to the mere martyrdom of a Prophet. Regeneration 
by the Spirit relates wholly to the method of sinners’ salvation. 
He is the Agent, and sinful men are the subjects of saving grace. 
While Justification by by faith relates to the method of their 
final acceptance: making Christ’s atonement the ground, and 
their faith the medium of their pardon and salvation. So that 
all these doctrines are fundamental and essential in the system 
of revealed truth. In fact, it is not possible to conceive of doc- 
trines, more important and essential in revealed religion. With 
them are connected the character and glory of God, the display 
of his glory before men and angels ; and the salvation of all his 
people. Blot these from the Bible, and it becomes a dead let- 
ter; its glory is departed, -and the hope of guilty men is demol- 
ished. 

It is, then, important, that these doctrines should be defend- 
ed ; and not less important, that their moral tendency and in- 
fluence should be made manifest. For these are the revealed 
things, to which objections are made. But to make a just de- 
fence, and to make this justice manifest, it appears necessary 
briefly to examine these objections, im order to show the obvi- 
ous design of those who urge them. For it is with those objec- 
tors, who in theory admit the inspiration of the Bible, that I now 
consider myself at issue: it is from the force of their objections, 
that I am about to defend the doctrines in question. And my 
design is, to do this, by showing their real practical tendency 
and znfluence, on those who truly believe them. What, then, is 
the fact, relative to the mode or manner of their objecting ? Let 
this be known, and their design will be more manifest. Now 
the fact is, they are not all agreed in the mode or manner of at- 
tack. Some deny the truth of the doctrines. — They declare 
boldly and directly that they have no foundation in truth. Some 
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seem to stand in doubt, not choosing to make a bold denial. 
And some, waiving this point, confine their objections to the 
moral tendency and influence of the doctrines. Yet a more 
close inspection evinces, that they all mean the same thing ; and 
that their ultimate objection is, to their tendency and influence. 
Ask either of these men why they object, and they answer, (not 
that the Bible affords no evidence in their favor, but) that they 
are inconsistent; they lead to impiety and immorality: their 
tendency is injurious. This is the ultimate design of all objec- 
tors. ‘They oppose these doctrines, and the preaching of them, 
on the ground that they are not fit to be taught nor believed. 
Even those, who deny them, appear not satisfied with a mere 
denial. They seem unable, wholly to resist the evidence of their 
truth. Nothing is more painful or powerful, than the clear ex- 
hibition of them, and the evidence attending them. But, if they 
feel no conviction, why is this painful effect ? Why do they spend 
so much time and labor, in attempting to explain away those 
passages, in which other men say these doctrines are revealed ? 
Why is all this painful sensibility at the mere sight or hearing 
of them, tf they have really no foundation in truth? We see, 
then, what is theultimate design of these objectors. For their 
objections assume this appearance. Some of them are as fol- 
Jow: The decrees or purposes of God, destroy moral agency, 
and the justice of future punishment. ‘The Trinity makes three 
Gods, and lead to zdolatry. Election makes God a partial Be- 
ing. And total depravity or entire human sinfulness annihilates 
man’s power as amoral agent. The object is, to maintain that 
these doctrines import dishonorable views of God, or encour- 
age men in sin, or annihilate the guilt of transgression. 

But these are solemn charges; of high and dreadful import, 
when arrayed against the leading doctrines of revelation. And 
the question returns, Are they just? Can they be supported ? 
Or, are they not wholly groundless? And is nota full belief of 
these doctrines calculated to make men obey the law of God? 
This last question involves my whole design in the present work. 
In pursuing it, I shall endeavor to sustain the affirmative ; 
which is implicitly asserted in the text of this discourse; and 
which is more fully asserted by an apostle: “ All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine,” &c. 
In short, God would never reveal a doctrine, whose natural ten- 
dency is, to make men impious and disobedient. 

In the following discourses, therefore, 1 shall attempt more 
fully to establish the point here assumed. My method will be, 
not by long and labored arguments to confirm the truth of the 
doctrines : this has already been done by more able men; but 
to give a concise explanation of each doctrine ; to present a sum- 
mary of evidence in its support ; and then at some length to 
show its moral tendency and influence on those who believe it. 
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Thus each doctrine will be subjected to a distinct, separate ex- 
amination. 

Having submitted this general statement, I now ask those 
who take the part of objectors, to hear me patiently, and to sus- 
pend their final decision, till they have heard my defence. I 
offer this request the more readily and confidently, from the 
fact, that I am about to present a practical view of the doc- 
trines in question ; that I am at issue with them, not in proper 
hostile array, but to meet them on the very ground which their 
objections assume, viz: the tendency and influence of the doc- 
trines, on those who believe them. I also ask them to consider, 
that it is one thing to make objections, and another thing to sus- 
tain, or make them appear just, and further, that a denial of 
these doctrines does not destroy nor impair the testimony by 
which they seem so evidently to be supported. We stand on 
important, serious ground. The question before us is of no or- 
dmary magnitude. If the doctrines in dispute are revealed 
truths, we have the assurance that God will preserve and vindi- 
cate them. All his perfections stand pledged for this purpose. 
I may say, then, it well becomes those, who bring objections, 
against those things, which appear to be essential parts of reve- 
lation, to beware, lest, at another day, these are found to be 
revealed truths ; and lest, in opposing them they are found to 
have been arraying the whole strength of their opposition, 
against the revealed counsel of heaven. In short, it becomes 
all to consider, that while “'The secret things belong unto the 
Lord our God ;—those things which are revealed belong unto 
us, and to our children for ever, that we may do all the words 
of this law.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 


THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


{Continued from p. 175.] 


In our last number we commenced the history of the Inqur- 
sition, by giving some account of its origin, and exterior ope- 
rations. It arose in the beginning of the thirteenth century ; its 
object was to search out and extirpate heretics, or those who 
differed in their religious opinions from the church of Rome. 
But it soon became, as we have seen, a tribunal of blood and 
carnage, without the semblance or forms of justice even in Its 
official acts. Se 

We now propose to take a view of the interior of this insti- 
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tution, and to shew some of its secret chambers of abomination. 
For this purpose we shall select, from among the many facts and 
examples that serve to explain the secret history of the Inquisi- 
tion, the following narrative, given by McGavin, in his Protes- 
tant, and by him derived from authentic sources : 

“ About the beginning of the last century, there happened to 
be a sort of civil war in Spain, in which the troops of the king 
of France were actively engaged on one side. In their victori- 
ous career, they came into possession of the city of Saragossa, 
in Aragon, in which.was a number of convents, particularly one 
of Dominicans. The French commander, M, Legal, found it 
necessary to levy a pretty heavy contribution on the inhabitants, 
not omitting the convents. The Dominicans, all whose friars 
were familiars of the holy Inquisition, excused themselves, say- 
ing they had no money, and if M. de Legal insisted upon the 
demand of a thousand pistoles, which fell to their share, they 
could not pay him in any other way than by sending him the sil- 
ver bodies of the saints. The friars imagined that the French 
commander would not have the heart to require such a sacrifice, 
and they thought that if he should insist upon it, they would, by 
raising the cry of heresy against him, raise the mass of the peo- 
ple to take their part. ‘The Frenchman, however, had no qualms 
of conscience about the matter. He signified that the silver 
saints would be very welcome visitors. The friars, seeing they 
could not mend the matter, carried their gods to the governor 
Legal in a solemn procession, with lighted candles. The gover- 
nor having heard that it was their intention to make a proces- 
sion, and raise a mob if they could, ordered out four companies 
of grenadiers well armed, to receive the saints in the most de- 
vout and honorable manner, so that the design of raising the 
people completely failed. The saints were forthwith sent to the 
mint, and the holy fathers applied to the Inquisition to interpose 
its supreme power in order to save them from the furnace.— 
This power was readily exercised in the way of excommunica- 
ting M. Legal. An instrument to this effect having been drawn 
up and signed, the secretary of the holy office was commanded 
to go and read it to the governor. Having performed his duty, 
the excommunicated governor, instead of expressing any dis- 
pleasure, with a mild countenance, took the paper from the sec- 
retary, and said, ‘ pray tell your masters, the inquisitors, that I 
will answer them to-morrow morning.’ 

“The governor then ordered his secretary to draw a copy of 
the excommunication, with the simple alteration of inserting 
the holy inquisitors instead of his own name, and the next morn- 
ing he ordered four regiments to be sent along with his secretary 
to the Inquisition, with command to read the excommunication 
to the inquisitors themselves ; and if they made the least noise, to 
turn them out, open all the prisons, and quarter two regiments 
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there. The orders were obeyed, and the holy fathers were 
deeply amazed and confounded to find themselves excommuni- 
cated by a man who had no authority for it, and they began a 
hue and cry against the governor as a heretic, and ‘as having 
- publicly insulted the Catholic faith_— Holy inquisitors,’ said the 

secretary, ‘the king wants this house to quarter his troops in, 
and so walk out immediately.’ And, having no alternative, they 
were compelled to obey. The doors of the prisons were thrown 
open; and then the wickedness of the inquisitors was exposed 
to the world. Four hundred prisoners got liberty that day, and 
among them, sixty well dressed young women, who were found 
to be the private property of the three inquisitors, and of which 
they had robbed the families in the neighborhood. 

“The archbishop, seriously concerned for the honor of the 
holy tribunal, desired M. Legal to send these women to his pa- 
lace, promising that he would take care of them. And in the 
mean time, he published an ecclesiastical censure against all who 
should defame, by groundless reports, the holy office of the In- 
quisition, that is, all who should mention the fact thus come to 
hight.” The request, however, was not granted.— In fact they 
were chiefly young ladies, beautiful and accomplished, who had 
been forcibly carried away, at the pleasure of the holy fathers, 
from the most opulent families in the city, and who probably 
would never have been seen without the walls: of the sacred 
building, but for such a deliverance as that effected by the 
French soldiers. Some of them were afterwards married to 
their deliverers, one of whom furnished Mr. Gavin, from whom 
I abridge this statement, with a narrative of her own case, which 
I am sure will be interesting to my readers.” 

“Travelling in France some time after the event above refer- 
red to, and after he had renounced his situation as a popish 
' priest, he met one of the ladies at Rochfort, in an inp, where 
he happened to lodge. She was then the wife of the imnkeep- 
er’s son, who had been a lieutenant in the French service.— 
Though she did not know Mr. Gavin, in his secular habit, he 
recognized her as the daughter of counsellor Belabriga, in Sa- 
ragossa, with whose family he had been acquainted. Her fath- 
er, it seems, had died of grief, after having lost her, without 
the comfort of revealing the cause of his trouble, even to his 
confessor, so great was his dread of the Inquisition. From this 
lady Mr. Gavin obtained an account of the manner of her ab- 
duction, and of the treatment she received in the holy office. 

««T went one day, said she, ‘with my mother to visit the 
countess of Attarass, and I met there Don Francisco Torrejon, 
her confessor, and second inquisitor. After we had drunk cho- 
colate, he asked me my age, my confessor’s name, and so ma- 
ny intricate questions about religion that I could not answer him. 
His serious countenance frightened me ; and perceiving my fear, 
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he desired the countess to tell me that he was not so severe as 
I supposed ; after which he caressed me very kindly. He gave 
me his hand, which I kissed with great respect and modesty, 
and when he went away, he told me, ‘my dear child, I shall 
remember you till the next time.’ I did not know what he 
meant, being quite inexperienced, and only fifteen years old. In- 
deed, he did remember me, for that very night, when in bed, 
hearing a hard knocking at the door, the maid who lay in the 
room with me went to the window, and asking who was there ? 
I heard the reply, ‘the holy Inquisition” could not forbear 
crying out, father, father, 1 am ruined forever. My dear fath- 
er got up, and inquiring what the matter was, I answered him 
with tears, the Inquisition. He, for fear that the maid would not 
open the door so quickly as such a case required, went himself 
to open the door, and like another Abraham to offer his child to 
the fire ; and as I did not cease to ery out, my dear father, all 
in tears, stopped my mouth, to shew his obedience to the holy 
office, for he supposed I had committed some crime against re- 
ligion. The officers gave me time to put on only a petticoat 
and a mantle, they took me into the coach, and without allowing 
me the satisfaction of embracing my father and mother, they 
carried me into the Inquisition. I-expected to die that night, 
and when they: carried me into a noble room well furnished, I 
was quite surprised. The officers left me there, and immedi- 
ately a maid came in with a salver of sweet-meats and cinna- 
mon-water, desiring me to take some refreshment before I went 
to bed. I told her I could not, but that I should be obliged to 
her if she could tell me whether I was to die that night or not. 
Die, said she, you do not come here to die, but to live like a 
princess ; and you shall want for nothing in the world but the 
hberty of going out ; so be not afraid, but go to bed and sleep 
and to-morrow you shall see wonders in this house, and as I am 
chosen to be your waiting maid, I hope you will be kind to me. 
I was going to ask some questions, but she told me she had not 
leave to tell me any more till next day, only nobody shall come 
to disturb you, so she left me for a quarter of an hour. The 
great amazement I was in took away the exercise of my senses 
to such a degree that I could neither think of my parents nor m 

own dangerous situation. In this suspension of thought the aie 
returned, and locked the door after her. Madam, said she, let 
us go to bed, and be pleased to tell me at what time’in the morn- 
ing you will have the chocolate ready. I asked her name, and 
she told me it was Mary. Mary, said I, for God’s sake tell me 
whether I come to die or not? J have told you, madam, said 
she, that you come to be one of the happiest ladies in the world 

I went to bed, but the fear of death prevented me from shuts 
ting my eyes, so that I rose at break of day. Mary lay till 
six o’clock, and was surprised to find me up. She said little, 
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but in half-an hour, she brought me, ona silver plate, two cups 
of chocolate, and biscuits. I drank one cup, and desired her 
to drink the other, which she did. Well, Mary, said I, can you 
give-me any account of the reasons of my being here ? Not yet, 
madam, said she ; havea little patience. With this answer she 
left me, and an hour after came again with a fine Holland shift, 
a Holland under-petticoat, finely laced round, two silk petti- 
coats, and a little Spanish waistcoat fringed all over with gold, 
and combs, and ribbons, and every thing suitable to a lady of 
higher quality than 1; but my greatest surprise was to see a 
gold snuff-box, with the picture of Don Francisco Torrejon, in 
it. Then I understood the meaning of my confinement. I con- 
sidered with myself, that to refuse the present would be the oc- 
casion of my immediate death, and that to accept it was to give 
him too great encouragement against my honor. But I found, 
as I thought, a medium in the case, so I said to Mary, Pray give 
my service to Don Francisco Torrejon, and tell him that as I 
could not bring my clothes with me last night, honesty permits 
me to receive what is necessary to keep me decent ; but since I 
do not take snuff, I beg his lordship to excuse me if I do not 
accept this box. Mary went to him with this answer, and came 
again with a picture nicely set in gold, with four diamonds at 
the four corners of it, and told me that his lordship had mista- 
ken, and that he desired me to accept that picture. While I 
was musing what to do, Mary said, Pray, madam, take my poor 
advice, accept the picture and every thing he sends you; for, 
consider, that if you do not comply with every thing he has a 
mind for, you will soon be put to death, and nobody can de- 
fend you; but if you are obliging to him, he is a very complai- 
sant gentleman, and will be a charming lover, and you will be 
here like a queen. He will give you another apartment with 
fine gardens, and many young ladies will come to visit you; so 
I advise you to send a civil answer, and desire a visit from him, 
or you will soon repent it. O dear, cried I, must I abandon my 
honor without a remedy? And if I oppose his desire, he will by 
force obtain it ! So, full of confusion, I bid Mary give him what 
answer she pleased. She was very glad of my humble submis- 
sion, and went to give Don Francisco an account of it. Ina 
few minutes she returned with great joy to tell me his lordship 
would honor me with his company to supper. In the mean time 
he desired me to mind nothing but how to divert myself, and to 
give Mary my measure for some new clothes, and order her ie 
bring me every thing I wished for. Mary added, madam, 

may now call you my mistress, and must now tell you I have 
now been in this holy office these fourteen years, and know the 
customs of it well; but as silence is imposed on me under pain 
of death, I cannot tell you any thing but what concerns your 
person ; so, in the first place, do not oppose the holy father’s will. 
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Secondly, If you see some young ladies here, never ask them 
any questions, neither will they ask you, and take care that you 
never tell them any thing. You may come and divert yourself 
among them, at such hours as are appointed. You shall have 
music and all manner of recreations. Three days hence you 
shall dine with them; they are all ladies of quality, young and 
merry. You will live so happily here that you will not wish to 
go abroad, and when your time is expired, the holy fathers will 
send you out of this country, and marry you to some nobleman, 
Never mention your name, nor Don Francisco’s to any. If you 
see here some young ladies you have formerly been acquainted 
with, no notice must be taken, and nothing must be talked of 
but indifferent matters. All this made me astonished or rather 
stupified, and the whole seemed to me like a piece of enchant- 
ment. With this lesson she left me, saying she was going to or- 
der my dinner; every time she went out she locked the door. 
There were but two. windews in my room, and they were so 
high that I could see nothing from them ; but hunting about, I 
found a closet with all sorts of historical and profane books. So 
I spent my time till dinner in reading, which was some satisfac- 
tion tome. In about two hours she brought dinner, at which 
was every thing that could satisfy the most nice appetite. When 
dinner was over she left me alone and told me if I wanted any 
thing to ring the bell, so I went to the closet agai and spent 
three hours in reading. I think I was really under some en- 
chantment, for I was in perfect suspension of thought, so as to 
remember neither father nor mother. Mary came and told me 
that Don Francisco was come home, and that she thought he 
would come and see me very soon, and begged me to receive 
him with all manner of kindness. 

«¢ At seven in the evening Don Francisco came in his night- 
gown and cap, not with the gravity of an inquisitor, but with the 
gaiety of an officer. He saluted me with great respect, and told 
me his coming to see me was only to shew the respect he had 
for my family, and to tell me that some of my lovers had procu- 
red my ruin, having accused me in matters of religion ; that 
the informations were taken, and the sentence pronounced 
against me, to be burnt alive in a dry pan, with a slow fire ; but 
that he, out of pity and love to my family, had stopped the ex- 
ecution of it. very word was a mortal stroke to my heart. 1 
threw myself at his feet, and said, Ah, Seignor, have you stop- 
ped the execution forever? It only belongs to you to stop it or 
not, said he, and with this he bade me good night. As soon as 
he went away, I fell a crying, but Mary came and asked me 
what made me cry so bitterly? Ah, good Mary, said I, tell me 
what is the meaning of the dry pan, and gradual fire, for I ex- 
pect to die by it. O madam, said she, never fear. You shall 
see, ere long, the dry pan, and the gradual fire, but they are 
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made for those who oppose the holy father’s will, not for you 
that are so obliging as to obey it. But pray, was not Don 
Francisco very obliging? Ido not know, said I, for his dis- 
course has put me out of my wits, he saluted me with great 
civility, but he left me abruptly.’ Well, said Mary, you do not 
yet know his temper; he is extremely kind to people that are 
obedient to him, but if they are not,’ he is as unmerciful as Ne- 
ro; so, for your own sake, take care to oblige him in all res- 
pects. She bade me be easy and go to supper, but the thoughts 
of the dry pan so troubled me that I could neither eat nor sleep 
that night. 

“« Early in the mornmg, Mary got up and told me that no- 
body was yet stirring in the héuse, and that if I would promise 
secrecy, she would shew me the dry pan.and gradual fire ; so 
taking me down stairs, she brought me into a large room with 
a thick iron door, and within it was an oven burning, and a 
large brass pan upon it, with a cover to the same, and a lock to 
it. Inthe next room there was a great wheel, covered on both 
sides with thick boards ; and opening a little window in the cen- 
tre of it, she desired me to look with a candle on the inside of 
it. There J saw that all the circumference of the wheel was 
set with sharp razors. After that she shewed me a pit full of 
serpents and toads. Now, my good mistress, said she, I will 
tell you the use of these three things: The dry pan is for here- 
tics, and those who oppose the holy father’s will and pleasure. 
They are put naked and alive into the pan, and the cover of it 
bemg locked up, the executioner begins to put a small fire in 
the oven, and by degrees he increases it till the body is burnt to 
ashes. The second is designed for those that speak against the 
pope, or holy fathers ; for they are put within the wheel, and the 
little door being locked, the executioner turns the wheel till the 
person is dead. And the third is for those that contemn the im- 
ages, and refuse to give due respect and veneration to ecclesi- 
astical persons, for they are thrown into the pit, and become’ 
the food of serpents and toads. Then Mary said to me, that 
another day she would shew me the torments for public sinners. 
But I was in so great an agony at what I had seen, that I desir- 
ed her to shew me no more places, so we went to my room, and 
she again charged me to be very obedient to all the commands 
of Don Francisco, for I might be assured if I was not, that 1 
must undergo the torments of the dry pan. I conceived such a 
horror of the gradual fire, that I was not mistress of my senses, 
so I promised Mary to follow her advice. If you are in that 
disposition, said she, leave off all fear, and expect nothing but 
pleasure and satisfaction.” x 9 a i i - 

“¢ About ten o’clock Mary came,’ says the narrator, ‘and 
dressed me. We left Francisco in bed, and she carried me into 
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another chamber, very delightful and better furnished than the 
first, for the windows were lower, and I had the pleasure of 
seeing the river and gardens. Mary told me the young ladies 
would come and pay me their respects before dinner, and would 
take me to dine with them, and begged me to remember her ad- 
vice. She had hardly finished, when I saw a troop of young 
beautiful ladies, finely dressed, who came one after another to 
embrace me and to wish me joy. My surprise was so great that 
Iwas unable to answer their compliments; but one of them 
seeing me silent, said, madam, the solitude of this place will af- 
fect you in the beginning, but when you begin to feel the pleas- 
ures we enjoy, you will quit your pensive thoughts. Now we 
beg of you the honor to come and dine with us to-day, and here- 
after three times ina week. I returned them thanks, so we 
went to dinner. That day we had all sorts of exquisite meats, 
delicate fruits and sweet-meats. The room was long with two 
tables on each side, and another at the front of it; and I reck- 
oned in it that day fifty-two young ladies, the eldest not exceed- 
ing twenty-four years. After dinner we went up a long gallery, 
where some of us played on instruments of music, and others 
at cards, and some walked about for three or four hours together. 
At last Mary came up ringing a small bell, which was, as I was 
told, the signal to go to our own rooms. But Mary said to the | 
whole company, Ladies, to-day is a day of recreation, so you 
may go into what rooms you please till eight o’clock. They all 
desired to go into my apartment with me. We found in my 
anti-chamber a table with all sorts of sweet-meats upon it, iced 
cinnamon, almond-milk and the like. Every one ate and drank, 
but nobody spake a word about the sumptuousness of the table, 
or the Inquisition, or the holy fathers. They retired to their 
respective apartments at eight o’clock, when Mary came to con- 
duct me to Don Francisco, with whom I was to sup, and spend 
the night. In the morning when I returned to my own cham- 
ber, I found ready two suits of clothes of rich brocade, and 
every thing else suitable to a lady of the first rank. I put on 
one, and when I was quite dressed, the ladies came to wish me 
joy, all dressed, in different clothes much richer than before. 
We spent the second and the third day in the same sort of re- 
creation ; Don Francisco, continuing in the same manner with 
me. But on the fourth morning, after drinking chocolate, which 
it was the custom to do in bed, Mary told me that a lady was 
waiting for me in her own room, and with an air of authority, 
desired me to get up. Don Francisco said nothing to the con- 
trary. I obeyed and left him in bed. I thought this was to 
give me some new comfort, but I was very much mistaken ; for 
Mary conveyed me into a lady’s room, not eight feet long, which 
was a perfect prison, and told me this was my room, and this 
young lady my bed-fellow and companion, and without saying 
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any thing more, she left me there. What is this, dear lady, said 
I, 1s it an enchanted place, or hell upon earth? I have lost father 
and mother, and what is worse, I have lost my honor and my 
soul forever. My new companion, seeing my agitation, took 
me by the hands, and said, dear sister, forbear to cry and grieve, 
for such extravagant behaviour will only draw upon you a cruel 
death. Your misfortunes and ours are exactly of a piece. You 
suffer nothing that we have not suffered before you. But we 
dare not shew our grief for fear of greater evils. She advised 
me to be sure and shew no uneasiness before Mary, who was 
the only instrument of their torments or comfort. I was ina 
most desperate condition, but my new sister Leonora prevailed 
so much upon me that I overcame my vexation before Mary 
came to bring our dinner, which was very different from what 
we had had for three days before. After dinner, another maid 
came to take away our plate and knife, for we had but one for 
us both. After she had gone out and locked the door, Leonora 
told me, we should not be disturbed again till eight o’clock, and 
that if I would promise to keep secret what she told me, while 
I remained in that house, she would reveal all she knew. I 
promised all that she desired, upon which she began as follows: 
«¢ My dear sister, you think your case very hard, but I assure 
you all the ladies in this house have already gone through the 
same. Intime you will know all their stories, as they hope to 
know yours. I suppose Mary has been the chief instrument of 
your fright, as she has been of ours, and I warrant she has 
shewn you some horrible places, though not all, and at the mere 
thought of them, you were so much troubled in mind, that you 
have chosen the same way we did to redeem yourself from death. 
By what has happened to us, we know that Don Francisco has 
been your Nero. For the three colors of our clothes are the 
distinguishing takens of the three holy fathers. The red silk 
belongs to Don Francisco, the blue to Guerrero, and the green 
to Aliaga. We are strictly commanded to make all demonstra- 
tions of joy, and to be very merry for three days, when a lady 
comes first here, as we did with you, and as you must do with 
others ; but afterwards, we live like prisoners, without seeing a 
living soul, but the six maids, and Mary, who is the housekeeper. 
We dine all of us in the hall, three days in the week. When 
any of the holy fathers has a mind for any one of his slaves, 
Mary comes at nine o’clock, and conducts her to his apartment. 
Some nights Mary leaves the door of our rooms open, and that 
is a sign that some one of the holy fathers, has a mind to visit 
us that night, but we do not know whether it is our patron or 
not. a 
«« We have at present fifty-two young ladies, and we lose ev- 
ery year six or eight, but where they are sent to we know not. 
We always have new in their places, and I have seen here se- 
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venty-three ladies at once. Our continual torment is, that when 
the holy fathers are tired of us, they will put us to death, for 
they will never run the hazard of being discovered in their vil- 
lainy : So, though we cannot oppose their commands, we con- 
tinually pray to God to pardon those ills which we are forced to 
commit, and to deliver us out of their hands. So, my dear sis- 
ter, arm yourself with patience, for there is no other remedy.’ 

“ By this discourse of Leonora, the young captive was pre- 
vailed upon to make the best of her condition. She found eve- 
thing as it was told her. She continued in durance eighteen 
months, in which time they lost eleven ladies, and gained nine- 
teen new ones. When the French soldiers threw open the doors 
of their prison, happily for me, says she, M. Faulcant opened 
the door of my room, and from the moment he saw me, treated 
me with civility. He took Leonora and me to his own lodgings, 
and after hearing our stories, for fear things would work to our 
disadvantage, he dressed us in men’s clothes, and sent us to his 
father’s. So we came to this house, where I was kept for two 
years as the old man’s daughter; till M. Faulcant’s regiment, 
being broke, he came home, and two months after married me. 
Leonora was married to another officer, and went to live in 
Orleans.” , 

“From the above it appears that about once a month, upon an 

average, a family in Saragossa was robbed of a daughter, to 
recruit the seraglio of the holy fathers of the Inquisition. This 
narrative does not refer to the dark ages of popery, the thing 
took place but about a hundred years ago, and who can tell the 
misery thus brought upon many a family ?” 
_ Such is the Inquisition, in its secret history. To call it holy 
is a burlesque. It is a most horrible den of cruelty, pollution, 
and Le ; and deserves the execration of the whole civilized 
world. 


[T'o be continued. | 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
For the Evangelical Magazine. 
REASONS FOR EXPECTING REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


A revival is a renewal of God’s work on the hearts of his own 
people. It isa work in which God sets home his truth, and ex- 
erts his agency on the wills of sinners,—in which he plucks them 
as brands from the burning, and forms them a people for his 
praise. It is a work in which Christians and sinners consider 
their ways, and provide for their souls and for eternity. When 
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the Jews asked Christ, What shall we do that we might work 
the works of God? Jesus answered and said unto them, This 
is the work of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath sent. 
Faith, the voluntary act of the sinner, is here styled the work 
of God, because of his efficient grace vouchsafed in it. And 
this is accordant with the spirit of the divine command, Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling, for it is God 
who worketh in you, both to will and to do of his own good 
pleasure. The results of every genuine revival of religion, are 
secured by the agency of God, employing the instrumentality of 
his truth. He so revives and carries on his work, that the ex- 
cellency of the power may appear to be of God, and not of 
men. The glory of the work belongs to God. All its realized 
results in time, and its untold results of joy in eternity will be 
forever ascribed to his agency. The renewed on earth, in view 
of them, will say, Not unto us, not unto us, but to thy name 
give glory. The happy in heaven will forever sing, Worthy is 
the Lamb that was slain, for he hath redeemed us to God, and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood. 

One reason warranting in his people strong expectations, that 
God will hear prayer, and revive his work, is his faithfulness to 
his promises. God has promised these triumphs of his grace to 
his well-beloved Son. One promise before the Redeemer, in 
view of his sufferings, was that He should see of the travail of 
his soul and be satisfied. By his knowledge shall my righteous 
servant justify many, for he shall bear their iniquities. The out- 
pouring of the Spirit, and seasons of refreshing from the pre- 
sence of the Lord, and the glory of his power, are promised 
to his people, and often realized by them. The promises which 
respect the welfare and increase of the church involve these ve- 
ry displays of Almighty power, and grace. I will yet be in- 
quired of by the house of Israel to do it for them ; I will increase 
them with men like a flock. They shall seek me, and shall find 
me, when they shall search for me with all their heart. Open 
thy mouth wide, and I will fill it. Ask and ye shall receive.— 
These promises are all yea and amen in Christ Jesus. They 
can never fail. God who hath made them cannot lie. He 1s 
unchangeable, and from them can never swerve. He is faithful 
and therefore will delight in fulfillmg them. Here is strong 
ground of expectation for those who love Zion and seek her 
prosperity. ; : 

Another reason warranting such expectations, is, that God 
has no-delight in the death of the sinner. When the influences 
of his Spirit are withheld, the chances of salvation to the sin- 
ner are greatly diminished, because in revivals—in the day of 
his power, chiefly, they are willing. To all sinners out of Christ, 
God is a consuming fire. Should their probation close before a 
revival, they may be left to inherit everlasting burnings. But 
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God solemnly affirms that he has no pleasure in the destruction 
of sinners. If they perish therefore—if his patience is exhaust- 
ed, and he appears to cut them off from life and hope, it is for 
very high and important reasons—for the maintenance of his 
throne and the good of his kingdom. They thus become affect- 
ing examples to others of the awful consequences of refusing 
offered mercy. ‘They become, indeed, self-destroyers, but are 
made by God examples of his regard to his own authority, and 
the declarations of his word. It is not that he has any delight 
in the misery of the sinner, in itself considered, that he is cut 
off in his sins. He resolves on the sacrifice of the sinner’s hap- 
piness, for some higher good than could be secured without it. 
He will not long treat sin with forbearance, while he proclaims 
himself ready to pardon the vilest sinner if only he will turn 
and live. Still he is long-suffering, and merciful, and not willing 
that any should perish. He prolongs life that sinners may re- 
pent and live, and if they will not, God has no delight in the mis- 
ery which they bring on themselves. And this is a reason why 
his people may expect, that he will hear prayer and revive his 
work, 

Another reason warranting strong expectations of this, is, that 
in revivals, God brings in his people whom he foreknew. Some 
were given to Christ in the covenant of redemption. It is rea- 
sonable to conclude that many of every period, and every gen- 
eration, were thus given to him as the reward of his purchase. 
Respecting these Christ affirms; All that the Father giveth 
me shall come unto me. In the divine purposes, the means are 
connected with the end. ‘The people who were given to Christ 
will be gathered unto him. The appointed means will be bles- 
sed and the end secured. Of Christ it was foretold ; Thy peo- 
ple shall be willing in the day of thy power. When he exerts 
his power to save, the rebellious are subdued. In revivals, it is 
seen that some are taken and others are left. All who truly 
come to him make a part of his people, chosen in him before 
the foundation of the world, that they should be holy and with- 
out blame before him in love. Accordingly Christ says in re- 
ference to those who had not believed on him; Other sheep I 
have which are not of this fold. He calls them his sheep while 
they were yet idolators, because he knew that they would hear 
his voice and believe on him. When Paul commenced his labors 
at Corinth he looked narrowly into the structure of society, and 
scanned with a penetrating eye the discordant materials of which 
it was composed. In view of talent, and wealth, and worldly 
refinement, and a vast amount of influence arrayed against the 
Gospel, he despaired of success, and feared a violent death. At 
this moment of suspense and agony the Lord spake to him by 
night ina vision: Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy 
peace, for IF am with thee, and no man shall set on thee to hurt 
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thee ; for I have much people in this city. The revelation was. 
soon confirmed in the conversion of many sinners. At the time 
when it was made they were immersed in sensuality and licen- 
tiousness. It was made before the Gospel had been preached 
to them, and consequently, before the people who were the 
Lord’s were converted, and visibly known as such. The Apos- 
tle’s labors were blessed, and they were brought into the king- 
dom of Christ. The purpose of God to save some, and the 
fact, that in revivals he brings in his people whom he foreknew, 
are considerations which warrant strong expectations, that He 
will hear prayer, and revive his work. 

Will the Christian reader weigh these reasons with an im- 
partial mind, and a believing heart, and let them exert their ap- 
propriate influence on his expectations? Then will he expect 
great things and be disposed to attempt them in the strength of 
promised and efficient grace. In the greatest afflictions of the 
church, he will be assured, that God will hear prayer and show 
mercy and forgive. His compassions are boundless as our wants. 

He hath no pleasure in the death of the sinner. On the peni- 
tent and believing he bestows rich, free, and everlasting forgive- 
ness. For the display of his own mercy and grace, he pours 
out his Spirit and revives his work. The immense blessing is 
bestowed on his people, when they are diligently using the ap- 
pointed means for its attainment. Every encouragement is af- 
forded to believing, united, and importunate prayer. 

Churches may well look at the desirableness of this work and 
the permanent reasons for expecting it. Well may they contem- 
plate the infinite value of its blessings and the present readiness 
of all things on the part of God; and remember with devout 
gratitude that though he will not do it for their sakes, yet for his 
own sake, and for his truth’s sake, he will appear in his glory to 
build up Zion. 

We know of no time more suitable for pressing home these 
considerations, than atime of declension, such as the churches 
are now voluntarily suffering. They should, we are persuaded, 
now come home to the feelings of every bosom, with the force 
of demonstrated truths. They should expel from the churches 
all worldliness, and spiritual sloth, and bring to their vivid re- 
collection the scenes of other and favored years—even of the 
years of the right hand of the Most High. For as soon as Zi- 
on travailed she brought forth her children. The souls of chil- 
dren, neighbors, friends, and foes are in imminent danger. A 
short work will the Lord make upon the earth. If not saved 
soon, numbers will be far beyond the reach of all saving influ- 
ences. The results of a preached Gospel, unattended with sav- 
ing influence, are fast accumulating, and will shortly be told in 
the wailings of infinite despair. Now they may be avoided, and 
become results of infinite joy. Now should the prayer ascend, 
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from every heart, and be heard from every dwelling place in 
Zion, and every closet, daily, O Lord, revive thy work in the 
midst of the years, in the midst of the years make known ; 1n 
wrath remember mercy. Come and let us return unto the 
Lord, for he hath torn, and he will heal us ; he hath smitten, 
and he will bind us up. After two days he will revive us, in 
the third day he will raise us up, and we shall live in his sight. 


From the Spirit of the Pilgrims. 
DR. PORTER’S LETTERS ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
NO. It. 


To the Committee of the Revival Association in the Theologicat 
Seminary, Andover : 


Gentiemmn :—According to my promise, I now proceed with 
a more particular account of the revivals, which prevailed about 
the beginning of this century. There was but one sentiment 
among the ministers of those times respecting the indispensable 
importance of using means for the conversion of sinners ; though 
it was often said by cavillers against the Calvinistic doctrines, 
that these rendered means altogether useless. To such cavillers 
it was customary to reply in the following manner: ‘’'The natu- 
ral and moral worlds present before us a universe of means.— 
The God of this universe is not dependent on instruments. He 
was able to divide the sea, or bring water from the rock of flint, 
without the rod of Moses; able to heal a leprous man, without 
the waters of Jordan; or a blind man, without the aid of clay. 
He could fill the world with Bibles by a word,—or give every 
inhabitant of the globe a knowledge of the Gospel by inspira- 
tion. But he chooses that human agency should be employed in 
printing and reading and explaining the Scriptures. God is 
able to sanctify the four hundred millions of Asia, in one instant 
without the agency of missionaries ; but we do not expect hita 
to do this without means, any more than we expect him to rain 
down food from the clouds, or turn stones into bread.’ 

With such views as to the importance of means, the minis- 
ters of that time were agreed, I presume, in the following points : 
that means have no independent efficacy to renew the hearts of 
men; that the unholy man, while God is using means with him 
does nothing which God accepts as holy obedience ; that he does 
not gradually become holy, by the influence of means,—regen- 
eration being: an instantaneous and not a progressive work ; that 
this renovation is not produced by any direct instrumentality of 
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means, it being a supernatural work, not effected, like ordinary 
events, by the laws of uature. The old doctrine of regenera- 
tion by light or by moral suasion, was universally rejected by 
those revival preachers, as implying that the depravity of sin- 
ners is no fault of their hearts, but merely a mistake, respecting 
God and his law, which instruction and motives will rectify. 

Ifit be inquired why those preachers regarded the use of means 
with the impenitent sinner is indispensable, I answer,—because 
God has appomted them to be thus used ; because the intellect 
of the sinner not being the seat of depravity, his reason, memo- 
ry, conscience. &c. are directly accessible by means ; because, 
of course, he may be instructed in religion, and while his heart 
is still unsanctified, he may make great attainments in doctrinal 
knowledge, and have deep and solemn conviction of the truth. 
All this, according to the most usual operation of the Holy Spi- 
rit, is prerequisite to the conversion of a sinner; so that we do 
not scruple to say of any one who remains altogether uninstruct- 
ed and uninterested on the subject of religion, that there is no 
present prospect of his salvation. 

Besides, in respect to what follows regeneration, as well as 
what precedes it, means are necessary. God is a God of order. 
Should he renovate the heart of a heathen who had received 
no knowledge of the Gospel, that heathen could not exercise 
the Christian graces, till he had been instructed in the truth. 
God surrounds the blind sinner with light, not because light has 
any inherent efficacy to cure blindness, but because light is 
essential to vision after blindness is removed. 

But among the ministers to whom I have referred, what means 
were deemed most important, in promoting revivals of religion ? 
To this I answer, that the first place, in point of importance, 
was assigned to the preaching of the Gospel. That this ought 
to be regarded as the prime instrument which God has chosen 
for the conversion of sinners, is evident from the example of 
Christ in his own ministry ; from his commission to the Apos- 
tles, and their example in executing that commission ; and from 
the universal experience of the church. 

Besides the two sermons which ordinarily were delivered in 
each pulpit on the Sabbath, a third was very common during 
a time of revival. On week days, too, with more or less of 
regularity, according to the state of a congregation, lectures were 
attended. For example, in some cases, the pastors of two ad- 
jacent churches, or more, preached at occasional meetings, at- 
tended successively within each other’s limits, at the church or 
at more private places. In other instances, two ministers visited 
five or six towns in the same vicinity, during the same week, 
preaching in each congregation several sermons. The time of 
their coming was announced beforehand, as the occasion of spe- 
cial prayer on the part of the church to be visited. The ser- 
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mons delivered in this manner were generally attended with a 
manifest blessing from heaven ; sometimes the effect was inime- 
diate and remarkably powerful. I can never forget an interest- 
ing meeting of about ten ministers, at my house, in which, after 
the lamentable fact had been ascertained that no one of the 
number could mention a single revival of religion, as then ex- 
isting in any part of our country ; the resolution was taken, after 
a solemn season of prayer, to renew the system of preaching, 
by two and two, in the manner above-mentioned. These efforts 
were followed, at once, by a shower of divine influence on the 
congregations where they were employed; and the work of 
grace became extensive over that part of Connecticut. _ 

In some cases, a people among whom a revival was in pro- 
gress were visited by perhaps two ministers, from the distance 
of thirty or fifty miles, who continued their visit for a week or 
more, preaching two or three times in a day, to crowded as- 
semblies. Such a visit was made to the people of my charge, 
in the revival of 1805, by Rev. Messrs. Mills and Hallock, 
whose labors on that occasion were greatly blessed. A letter 
of Judge Boudinot, describing the revival in Newark under the 
ministry of Dr. Griffin, says, that during that season, he preach- 
ed seven times in a week, including the sermons of the Sabbath. 
And in the revival of the same year among the people of Dr. 
Strong, of Hartford, six sermons a week, besides the Sabbath, 
wie preached, chiefly by the two Congregational ministers of 
the city. 

At this period, one instance is mentioned of what is now eall- 
ed a “ protracted meeting,” of two days continuance, holden at 
Rupert, Vt. Five sermons were preached, besides many exhor- 
tations and prayers. About 3000 persons were present, and the 
exercises were attended with evident manifestations of divine 
power. The scene closed with the administration of the Lord’s 
supper to about eight hundred communicants. This seems to 
have been a season of refreshing to the people of God, and of 
solemn conviction to others, many of whom, from neighboring 
towns, “smote on their breasts, and returned with a wounded 
spirit.” 

But you will probably ask, for it is reasonable that you should, 
—how did ministers preach at that period, as to spirit, manner, 
sentiment, &c. To this inquiry J answer generally, that the 
prevalent strain of preaching was essentially the same as that of 
the Puritan Fathers in this country, and of the English dissent- 
ing preachers of the 17th century. I say essentially, for in the 
circumstantials of preaching, there was certainly considerable 
difference. The two individuals who had a primary influence 
in giving to the New England pulpit the character which it re- 
tained to the period of which I am speaking, were President 
Edwards and Dr. Bellamy. Under the direct instruction of those 
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luminaries, especially the latter, many of the elder ministers 
who were prominent on the stage at the close of the last centu- 
ry, were trained for the sacred office. A’considerable number 
of those who were active pastors in the revivals of 1800, &c. 
studied theology with Dr. Bellamy; and some of these were 
teachers of theological students in their own time. After the 
triumphant conflict of Edwards and his associates with the Ar- 
minianism of that day had subsided, an almost perfect unanim- 
ity of views on doctrinal and experimental religion prevailed 
among those ministers of New England, who had any preten- 
sions to personal piety. Accordingly there was a greater uni- 
formity in the character of preaching for some time, at this pe- 
riod, than perhaps at any other, since the first years of the New 
England churches. This uniformity, indeed, did not supersede 
that variety, which always marks the intellectual efforts of dif- 
ferent men, according to the taste, talent, and temperament of 
individuals. 

A few ministers customarily preached from short notes, or 
with a mere skeleton of their subject, sketched on paper ; and 
I recollect one at least, who preached in this manner, with 
great effect. But sermons were generally written ; were rare- 
ly less than thirty, or more than forty minutes long ; and were 
delivered, not from memory, but from the manuscript ; and this 
was often a process of reading so closely as much to impair the 
elocution of the preacher. Especially was this the case, when 
the sermon was written ina hand so small and abbreviated, 
that he must stoop over the cushion to read it, or employ his 
hands in holding it up before his face. All these difficulties 
were aggravated by a little decay of the preacher’s sight, which 
rendered the manuscript worse than useless. Lee: 

This is not the place to discuss the question, whether the habit 
of writing out sermons has been carried to anextreme. But of 
the two eminent men named above, while the mere manner of 
President Edwards was far less popular and impressive than that 
of Dr. Bellamy, his influence on the New England pulpit has 
been far greater in amount, than that of the latter, who publish- 
ed almost no sermons, and left none that could be published af- 
ter his death. 

The general characteristics of sermons at the period I ani 
reviewing, were the following: They were decidedly evangel- 
cal,—Christ crucified being kept prominent in every pulpit, 
where the spirit of revivals prevailed. They were methodical, 
—often, indeed, the scholastic mode of division was carried to 
an extreme, in mechanical uniformity, and multiplication of 
heads. They were biblical,—the word of God being made the 
grand source of argument and illustration. To a good degree, 
they were fervent and pungent,—often making solemn appeals 
to conscience ; and, to a still higher degree, they were mstruc- 
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tive. It scarcely need to be said, that, in point of style, the 
preachers of that day were plain ; with little pretension to ele- 
gance of diction, and scarcely any regard to the requisitions of 
taste, beyond simplicity and perspicuity. They commonly spoke 
a language easy to be understood, but often very defective in 
classical purity and precision, in choice of words, and lucid ar- 
rangement. In these respects, there has been a most obvious 
improvement in the style of the pulpit within twenty-five years ; 
as there has also been in the freedom with which sermons are 
delivered, instead of that rigid confinement to notes which for- 
merly prevailed. How far the influence of theological semina- 
ries has contributed to these changes, others can judge as well 
as myself. 

I said that the sermons to which I have alluded, were zn- 
structive ; but I do not mean that they were written in a strain 
of metaphysical, nor of merely didactic discussion. Generally, 
the preacher aimed to spread before his hearers some important 
evangelical subject,—and to do this ina method and style so lu- 
cid as to be understood. _He aimed, also, unless groatly want- 
ing in skill, to exhibit divine truth in its connexions,—and in its 
practical bearing on the heart and life. In other words, the 
prevalent strain of preaching was doctrino-practical. It success- 
fully inculcated the moral duties of Christianity, by giving prom- 
inence to its cardinal truths ; and thus kept on the high road of 
apostolic precedent, between the precincts of a sterile, heartless 
morality on one hand, and of auseless speculation on the other. 

Tam aware that you may wish to be informed more particu- 
larly, what were the doctrines which those ministers preached, 
and which God was pleased so signally to bless, for the convic- 
tion and conversion of sinners. ‘This inquiry I might best an- 
swer by extracts from the printed narratives of revivals ; but 


there is room only for a specimen or two. One of these narra- 
tives says: 


*« The soul-humbling doctrines of our Saviour,—which exalt God 
and stain the pride of human glory, have been made use of in car- 
rying on this work. The holiness, extent, and inflexibility of the 
moral law,—our depravity and dependence on God,—his sovereign. 
ty and universal government,—the special agency of the Holy Spi- 
rit,—and mere grace through Christ, the only ground of pardon ;— 
these truths have proved like the fire and hammer that break the 
rock in pieces. Often, indeed, they were opposed at first by awa- 
kened sinners, who afterwards came, in full conviction, to regard 
them as their only hope. To the people generally, the most plain, 
pungent preaching—and the most thorough experimental preachers 
have been most acceptable.” ; 


Another faithful and able preacher, who was accustomed to 
teach awakened sinners that the only reason of their not finding 
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relief was the stubbornness of their own hearts ; according to” 
the words of Christ, “ Ye will not come to me that ye may 
have life,”—-says, 


“No preaching seems so effectual to drive them from their hiding. 
places, as to tell them plainly, that they are eternally undone, if the 
unpromised mercy of God is not displayed in their favor; that they 
have not the least claim on God, and if he does not have mercy, 
they are gone forever.” 


The experience of these ministers as to the most successful 
mode of preaching, corresponded with the following statement 
of President Edwards respecting the great revival among his 
own people : P 


‘‘No discourses have been moré remarkably blessed, than those 
in which the doctrine of God’s absolute sovereignty with regard to 
the salvation of sinners, -and his just liberty, with regard to answer- 
ing the prayers, or succeeding the pains of mere natural men, con- 
tinuing such, have been insisted on. I never found so much imme- 
diate, saving fruit, in any measure, of any discourses I have offered 
to my congregation, as some from those words,—Rom. 3: 19, ‘ That 
every mouth may be stopped ;’ endeavoring to show from thence 
that it would be just with God forever to reject and cast off mere 
natural men.” 


In this connexion, I ought to state explicitly a concurrent 
and nearly universal sentiment of the pastors, who were most 
instrumental of revivals, that the doctrine of election is the only 
adequate ground of encouragement in preaching the Gospel.— 
They reasoned thus: “The carnal mind is enmity against God.” 
Sinners left to themselves, without special, divine influence, 
will never repent. The best means in themselves are utterly 
ineffectual, and, without the Holy Spirit, will bring no one to 
comply with the terms of the Gospel. Were it not revealed, 
then, that God has determined to render his truth efficacious in 
bringing some to faith and holiness, every minister who believes 
the Bible would see no encouragement to preach the Gospel, 
and every sinner who understands his own depravity would be 
in total despair. 

But I ought to state with equal distinctness, that these preach- 
ers did not restrict themselves to the doctrine of election, nor to 
any one doctrine of revelation; for it was their object to “de- 
clare the whole counsel of God.” While, in one form and anoth- 
er, they often and very distinctly brought into view the discrim-. 
inating grace of God, this was made the entire subject of a dis- 
course no more frequently than other kindred truths. Thus, the 
entire alienation of the sinner’s heart from God,—his voluntary, 
inexcusable, and yet certain rejection of the Gospel, till his 
heart is subdued by divine influence,—his complete obligation, 
- Vou. II 29 
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as a moral agent, to repent and do all that God requires of him, 
and to do it immediately,—his need of an infinite Saviour to make 
atonement for him, and an infinite Sanctifier to renovate him, 
and take away his only obstacle to obedience, the guilty oppo- 
sition of his heart,—and his dependence on free grace through 
faith to justify and save him—were truths constantly inculcated 
in the pulpit. 

I never expect to hear more pungent and awful appeals to © 
conscience than I sometimes heard from those revival preach- 
ers,—who arrayed before their hearers the solemnities of a com- 
ing eternity, and told them their duty to love God supremely 
and immediately ; told them too their awful enmity to God for 
which they deserved his endless wrath,—and _ finally told them, 
that nothing could save them from this wrath, but the blood of 
Christ, applied to their souls by the washing of regeneration, 
and this by the mere “mercy of God.” ' 

The distinction between natural and moral inability was 
taught from the pulpits of that day, just as it is taught by the 
Bible and common sense. Men were represented as guilty ;— 
Why? Not because they could not repent if they would ; but 
because, with perfect powers of moral agency, they refuse to 
do their duty. The truth on this subject was deemed too plain 
to require formal proof in sermons, though it was often exhibit- 
ed by way of illustration. An example of this kind is still fresh 
- in my recollection, from a discourse of Rev. S. J. Mills on re- 
pentance. Having impressed on his hearers, with great solem- 
nity, the truth that all who remain impenitent under the Gospel 
for a single moment, are without excuse, he paused near the 
close of his discourse and said,—* Probably some of my hearers 
are disposed to reply, ‘No, we are not without excuse. We 
cannot repent. God tells us that we cannot ; and ministers tell 
us that we cannot ; why then are we called upon to do it” I 
will suppose,” said he, “that this house is a fortification, and we 
are the garrison. A powerful army comes and surrounds us, 
and hems us in, so that all supplies from abroad, and all hopes 
of retreat, are cut off. They send a flag, and summon us to 
surrender. We call a council of war, and deliberate. What 
is to be done 1 The case is clearly a desperate one ;—no escape 
is possible, no resistance, no compromise. We send back for 
answer,—We should rejoice with all our heart to surrender, but 
we are not able. Now, whoever heard of such a dilemma ? 
Many a garrison has been unable to stand out, and resist ; but 
whoever heard of one that had not power to surrender ! !” 

I have seen sinners in those assemblies agitated with awful 
anxiety, and crushed down with conviction of their guilt, under 
the pressure of two truths ;—one, that heaven is now offered to 
their acceptance, as a free gift, and that they have no excuse for 
remaining impenitent a single moment ;—the other, that their 
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hearts are so desperately wicked, that their only hope is in the 
sovereign mercy of God. : : 

Ihave dwelt so long on preaching, that I must touch very 
briefly on several other means, which were instrumental of pro- 
ducing or prolonging the revivals of that day. ; 

‘The most common among these were religious conferences. 
The exercises at these meetings consisted of prayers, singing of 
hymns, reading parts of sermons, extracts from Magazines, &c., 
exhortations, and free conversation on religious subjects. In 
some cases, the pastor made these meetings the occasion for 
discussing important Christian doctrines; and the more intelli- 
gent of a congregation attended them for years, as a school of 
improvement in religious knowledge. In the devotional exer- 
cises on these occasions, lay brethren were usually called on to 
take apart, and also in free discussion of religious subjects, 
when they were qualified to do it with judgment. I have before 
me several lists of subjects discussed at such meetings, which 
must have been admirably adapted to promote knowledge and 
piety ina congregation. Indeed it seems to have been a cardi- 
nal maxim in these revivals, that nothing effectual is accom- 
plished, unless the people are thoroughly instructed in the great 

truths of the Gospel. 
- Ina multitude of cases, where the Spirit of God had come 
down with special power, conferences were crowded, so that 
there was not room for the people, “ even about the doors.” . 
Obstacles to attendance, from storms and cold were easily sur- 
mounted, so that the usual gathering was scarcely diminished 
by violent weather ; nor did very frequent attendance on such 
meetings prove a hindrance to success in the ordinary business 
of life. é 

Prayer-meetings, in which the exercises were almost wholly 
devotional, were often found more directly conducive to the spirit 
of revivals, than conferences. Their whole purpose and tenden- 
cy was to humble Christians, and lead them to look away from 
every other reliance to God alone. In this view, prayer 1s not 
so much one particular, among a system of means, as it is the 
soul and substance of all; namely, that laying hold on eternal 
strength, without which all human instrumentality js vain. 

On the common prayer-meetings of that day you will need 
no remarks, being familiar now with those of the same charac- 
ter. Special prayer-meetings derived their chief interest and 
efficacy from occasions and circumstances. When a church, 
mourning the absence of divine influence, was brought to bow 
down before God, with fasting, and sackcloth, and supplication, 
then was there reason to hope that deliverance was at hand. I 
say with fasting ; for lightly as this religious ordinance 1s re- 
garded by many, experience demonstrates its adaptedness to 
give intensity to special prayer. 
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About 1795, a quarterly concert of prayer, originating, I be- 
lieve, in New Jersey, began to be observed by a number of 
churches in Connecticut. It never became general, and lasted 
but afew years. Ata later period, a family concert was adopt- 
ed somewhat extensively, and attended weekly, from September 
to March, on Saturday evening, the hour after sun-setting ; and 
from March to September, on Sabbath evening, the hour before 
sun-setting. And later still, the circle of churches with which 
I was connected, to the number of fifteen or twenty, observed 
a sacramental concert, which returned with the regular seasons 
of preparation for the Lord’s supper. Then these churches met 
at the same hour, each in its own sanctuary ; and after a ser- 
mon, or other solemn service appropriate to the communion, 
the children of the church, who had been dedicated to God in 
baptism, and who were brought together at the time, were 
commended to the divine blessing by the united prayers of the 
whole church. ‘These were among the most solemn, delightful, 
profitable prayer-meetings I ever witnessed. They were a 
practical commentary on the significance of household dedica- 
tion to God. 


At this period commenced, as I suppose, the female prayer- 
meetings, which are now so common, and which have been at- 
tended with most important results to the church. I shall be un- 
derstood, of course, as referring to societies of pious women, 
whose meetings were restricted to their own sex, and not to 
such gross irregularities, as have been encouraged of late, (though 
encouraged, as I presume, in but few places,) where females 
pray and exhort in mixed assemblies. 


These meetings for prayer, in all the forms above-mentioned, 
were adapted to inspire Christians with that spirit which father 
Mills so often enjoined, “ Let us live, looking upwards.” There 
was one more kind of special prayer-meeting, which I will de- 
scribe only by an extract from the narrative of the revival at 


Newark : 


_ “A society was formed, to meet at nine o’clock on Sabbath morn- 
ing, and spend an hour, previous to engaging in public worship, in 
prayer to God for his blessing on the word. They styled themselves 
the Aaron and Hur Society, as supporting the hands of their minis- 
ter. The second Sabbath, the numbers were doubled ; and the third 

the school-house in which they assembled was crowded, and has 
continued so since ; besides others in different parts of the village 

It was not long before the blessed work pervaded every part of the 
society.” 


Just such a Sabbath morning meeting was attended by the 
church of which I was pastor, and the practice I suppose to 
have been somewhat extensive amid the prevalence of revivals, 
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coe certainly with a direct tendency to promote their preva- 
ence. 

_ I can only add, in the briefest manner, that among the inter- 
esting facts which have strongly impressed my own mind, in re- 
viewing the printed sketches of these revivals, this is ohe ; that 
special outpourings of the Spirit often began in obvious connexion 
with some new efforts of a church for the spiritual good of chil- 
dren and youth. This is another,—that these seasons of mercy, 
in repeated instances, followed the faithful exercise of disci- 
pline, by which a church promptly cut off from her communion 
some incorrigible offender against the laws of Christ. 

Affectionately yours, &e. 
E. Porter. 
Theol. Seminary, Andover, May, 1832. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
SINCERITY IN OPINION NOT THE TEST OF TRUTH. 


There is a strong inclination in man to adopt orrors in _reli- 
gion. ‘This trait of character is discernible in all classes of peo- 
ple,—in the learned, as well as in the ignorant,—among those 
who are highly favored with the means of instruction, as well as 
in those who are partially deprived of them. So prone is man 
to run into errors, that he will not only reject a mass of evidence 
presented to his mind, relative to the truth, but will also do it 
in defiance of weighty motives exhibited to his view, with a de- 
sign to direct him to a right choice, in this important concern. 
God says, in explicit language, This is the way, “ walk therein, 
and ye shall find rest for your souls ;” but man, regardless of 
divine counsel, travels in the opposite direction. 

This striking obliquity in the human character can be account- 
ed for on no other principle, than that of total depravity or en- 
tire alienation of heart from God. Men love darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds are evil. 

Among the pernicious errors adopted by many, is the tenet, 
That it rs no matter what a man believes, provided he be sincere : 
or in other words, if a person believes that he is correct in his 
religious principles, he is of course right. Those who advocate 
such an opinion view the subject very superficially ; and if they 
would give it a thorough investigation, it would seem as if they 
must abandon it; for the consequences resulting from such a 
maxim are evidently absurd. — It is irrational to suppose that men 
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are correct in religious principles merely because they are con- 
firmed in such belief, since they find themselves mistaken, in 
many instances, relative to the opinion they form of persons and 
things. They adopt an opinion relating to particular occurrences, 
—as to their origin, nature, and effects,—they are fully persua- 
ded that their opinion is correct. But subsequent events, on a 
more minute examination of the subject, shew them that they 
had fallen into error. They form an opinion respecting the ta- 
lents, acquirements, or character of an individual ; but at length, 
having the means of deciding more accurately, they are con- 
strained to alter their judgment concerning him. How did Paul 
view this subject after his conversion ? 

He said, in reference to his belief of duty respecting Chris- 
tianity, I verily thought that I ought to do many things contra- 
ry to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. But after he became a 
disciple of Christ, he made no attempt to palliate his conduct by 
pleading sincerity of opinion: on the contrary, he condemned 
his opposition to the Gospel, in unqualified terms. Iam, said 
he, the least of the apostles, that am not meet to be called an 
apostle, because I persecuted the church of God. Men also 
change their opinions in reference to doctrines, or systems of 
religion. A doctrme which they once maintained, they finally 
discard, because, in their view, it is not surported by the author- 
ity of Scripture. A system of religion which was once dear to 
them, because they believed it to be in accordance with the re- 
vealed will of God, they are, after mature deliberation, con- 
strained to abandon, in consequence of discovering, as they 
imagine, its disagreement with the declarations of the Bible. 
The same is true with respect to modes of worship.. 

According to the principle now under consideration, men are 
right when they adopt an erroneous opinion, and also right when 
they reject it; because, in both instances, they are sincere in 
their belief. What can be more inconsistent than this? The 
tenet is false, because it justifies all the crimes ever committed, 
when man believed that he was acting right. Undoubtedly ma- 
ny, under the influence of a wrong education, or by persua- 
sion of their fellow-mortals, or through the influence of bigotry, 
or enthusiasm, have perpetrated divers forbidden deeds—and 
some of a heinous nature—while they believed that they were 
doing their duty. If then, the liar, the thief, the robber, the 
slanderer, and even the assassin, can induce a belief that his 
conduct is unblameable, he is correct in his opinion, concerning 
the morality of his conduct. Can this be true? Are not all 
these crimes positively forbidden in the Scriptures? Can man’s 
belief concerning his own actions nullify the decision of God 
respecting them? The Saviour said, The time will come when 
whosoever killeth you will think that he doeth God service. Is 


there any passage of Scripture which justifies the murder of the 
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apostles, or servants of God in any age or time ?7—that justifies 
it on the ground of a belief, that it was agreeable to the mind 
of God, and would advance his glory ? 

Human courts never admit, by way of justification, the plea 
of sincerity when the laws of the land have been violated. A 
maxim, therefore, which so readily exonerates the guilty, must 
be wrong. ‘The tenet is false, because it admits of no standard 
by which men are to try their actions. Every man must do 
that which is right in his own eyes. According to this princi- 
ple, man is not to be governed by the divine law; but the law 
must bend to his opinion. The creature then, virtually, and not 
the Creator, is the lawgiver. What saith the Bible upon this 
subject ?’ Doth it not call upon man to conform his actions to the 
moral law ? Doth it not denounce heavy judgments against all 
who trample upon this law, and set up another standard ? Man 
has no license given him to break loose from this law, and shape 
his conduct by one of his own formation. He must believe 
what God has spoken, and do what he has commanded. The 
revealed will of Jehovah, evidently, is the only standard by 
which man is to test his conduct. 

This tenet cannot be correct, because it destroys all distinc- 
tion between truth and error—holiness and sin. "What one be- 
lieves is truth, another believes is error. That which has been 
considered a virtue in one country, has been called a vice in 
another. How many actions are performed by men, concern- 
ing which there is a diversity of judgment, as to their moral 
qualities! An action pronounced by one person to be a viola- 
tion of the divine law, is viewed by another as in conformity to 
its requirements. One man considers it lawful to labor on the 
Sabbath, to secure the produce of his field from damage by the 
elements; one views it right to prosecute a journey, or ride out 
for pleasure, or visit his neighbors for worldly conversation, or 
to read books which treat of secular subjects ; while his neigh- 
bor believes that such actions are prohibited by the fourth com- 
mandment. 

Both of these persons cannot be correct in their belief, be- 
cause their sentiments are diametrically opposite to each other. 
One person believes that Christ is a mere man: another, that 
he is a super-angelic being ; and a third, that he is the true God. 
This man views evangelical faith to be nothmg more than the 
assent of the understanding to the declarations of God’s word : 
that man maintains, that it signifies a simple belief, that Jesus 1s 
the Christ: while another considers it as also including a right 
state of heart,—a renunciation of self-righteousness, and a sole 
reliance on that of the Saviour, for justification before God. 

' Thus with respect to regeneration, there are various opinions. 
It has been maintained that it follows baptism; that it consists 
in an external reformation ; that it is gradual ; that it is instan- 
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taneous ; that it means nothing more than an outward attend- 
ance upon divine institutions ; that it is effected by motives ; 
and also that it is produced by the direct agency of the Holy 
Spirit. These jarring opinions cannot all be correct. Men 
may call evil good, and good evil; they may put darkness for 
light, and light for darkness ; but there is an essential difference 
between truth and error, holiness and sin; and man’s opinion 
will not alter the nature of either. This tenet virtually denies 
the very existence of error among mortals. ery person 
has some belief on the subject of religion, or he has not. If he 
have no belief, he adopts no error, of course : if he have a belief, 
according to the maxim now under consideration, he is correct ; 
for he is sincere. Every person is, indeed, under obligation to 
have a belief,—and a right one, if he have the means of ascer- 
taining the truth ; for where knowledge is to be obtained, igno- 
rance is asin. But as it relates to a particular doctrine, that 
person adopts no error concerning it, who has no belief pon 
the subject. We however know, taking the Bible for our guide, 
that religious errors greatly abound: the maxim, then, must be 
false. : 

This tenet also grossly reflects on the character of God. It 
represents him as pleased with contradictory systems of religion. 
The Pagan, the Mohammedan, the Jew, and the Christian, offer 
sacrifices, equally acceptable to God, if sincere in their mode of 
worship. What then becomes of the sin of idolatry ? Why has 
the Scripture pointedly denounced it as abominable in the sight 
of God? Why does the Apostle class it with heinous sins, 
which he calls works of the flesh; such as witchcraft, heresies, 
drunkenness, and murders? Why do we pray that idol worship 
may be abolished? And why do we make efforts to send the 
Gospel to heathen nations, if the sincere worshipper is accepted 
in his offerings? Is God such a changeable being as to ap- 
prove of the Christian, who presents himself before him, ac- 
knowledging Christ to be the Saviour of the world; and then, 
with equal complacency, receive the homage of the Jew, who 
rejects the Messiah, and pours contempt upon his Gospel ? No ; 
He is immutable in his nature, purposes, and law. “I am the 
Lord, I change not.” He will never lower the demands of his 
law to meet the corrupt taste of any worshipper. In order to 
be accepted, man must worship him in the way of his appoint- 
ment.. Repentance towards God, faith towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and holiness of life, are requisite to divine acceptance ; 
and where these are wanting, sincerity in the belief of any doc- 
trine, or mode of worship, will avail nothing. 

The maxim, That sincerity in opinion is the test of truth, is 
not countenanced by that passage of Scripture, often and with 
confidence quoted, in its defence. It is found in Prov. 23:7, 
and is usually cited in the following words: As a man thinketh, 
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so is he; and the inference deduced from it is,x—A man thinks 
he is right; therefore he is right. The passage reads thus: 
“Eat thou not the bread of him that hath an evil eye, neither 
desire thou his dainty meats ; for as he thinketh in his heart so 
is he: eat and drink, saith he to thee, but his heart is not-with. 
thee.” The man who gave the invitation pretended to be friend- 
ly to his guest, but was false-hearted. “He blessed with his 
mouth, but cursed inwardly.” He made fair professions, but 
was not cordial: his heart was meditating evil; therefore he 
was an evil-minded man. _ Professions do not disclose the true 
character of man. Actions, as to their moral qualities, receive 
their coloring from the heart. As he thinketh in his heart—ac- 
cording to his affections, as right or wrong, such is.a man’s char- 
acter. If his affections are right, he is a good man: if wrong, 
he is an evil man. ~The words have no particular reference to 
doctrinal belief, in matters of religion. The object of the wri- 
ter was to shew, that no confidence can be placed in the friend- - 
ly professions of a hopocritical man; therefore we ought to be 
cautious in our intercourse with such persons. | Instead, then, 
of establishing the darling and often repeated maxim, That if a 
man thinks he is right, he és right, this passage gives it no sup- 
port, but militates against it; for this man is destitute of sincer- 
ity,—is hypocritical in his professions. 

This tenet 1s indefensible, because the Bible maintains the. 
idea, that it is very important what a man believes, in reference 
to religious subjects. It gives not that latitude which many at- 
tach to it, relative to speculative faith. It reveals one system of 
doctrines,—and only one—relating to the divine perfections, law, 
and government,—man’s original and fallen state ——the method 
of recovery through Jesus Christ,—the great moral change, 
(called regeneration,) which he must experience in order to be 
restored to the favor of God,—the agency of the Spirit in effect- 
ing this change,—the necessity of holiness asa qualification for 
admission into heaven,—the endless happiness of the saint, and 
the eternal misery of the sinner. Scripture gives man no liber- 
ty to interpret these doctrines in various ways. We must un- 
derstand them according to their obvious import,—making one 
portion of Scripture elucidate another, and taking them in a 
connected series, and viewing them as forming one harmonious, 
grand, and beautiful system. “Hear what the Spirit saith unto 
the churches.”—* Buy the. truth and sell it not. To the law 
and to the testimony ; if they speak not according to this word, 
it is because there is no light in them. He that hath my word, 
let him speak my word faithfully : what is the chaff to the wheat, 
saith the Lord? But speak thou the things which become sound 
doctrine. Earnestly contend for the faith, which was once de- 
livered unto the saints. Hold fast the form of sound words.” 

The truth is represented as having a powerful effect, in the 

Vor, II. 30 
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hands of the Spirit, of awakening the sinner to a sense of his - 
danger and guilt, and of directing, comforting, and establishing 
the saint. A woe is denounced against those who shall add to the 
Book of Revelations, or take any thing from it. Undoubtedly 
it would also expose a man to the divine displeasure, who should 
add to, or take from, the other books of Scripture. ; 
After hearing the testimony of the Holy Spirit upon this sub- 
ject, can any one maintain the sentiment, that it is of small 
moment what a man believes in reference to the revealed truths 
of the Bible? Has God inspired men to write this book,—has 
he preserved it from destruction, and handed it down, from 
generation to generation, uncorrupted,—has he used it as an in- 
strument of extending and beautifying his kingdom ; and shall 
man think lightly of the truth? Has the Bible such a changea- 
ble complexion, that it is continually varying its aspect, as dif- 
ferent persons behold it? Is it like a mere wisp which may be 
twisted into many forms? Does it accommodate itself to the 
taste of the fanciful, the enthusiastic, the licentious, and the 
sceptical? Does it afford matter for argument, to establish the 
tenets of the Arminian, the Pelagian, the Antinomian, the Uni- 
versalist, and the Unitarian? The Bible is not so pliable as this. 
Truth is unbending ; and if man will not come up to its stand- 
ard, it will not lower itself to meet his wishes. There is a close 
connexion between principle and practice. An erroneous be- 
lief leads to wrong conduct. Let a man believe that God does 
not demand holiness of life, and he will be emboldened to sin 
without restraint. Let him believe that there will be no judg- 
ment-day,—no punishment for the wicked in the future world, 
and he will be liable to run great lengths in transgression. Since, 
then, God has given the Bible to man, to serve as a lamp unto 
his feet while passing through this world of darkness and sin, 
let him he guided by its light, make it the man of his counsel,— 
and rod of his reproof,—adhere tenaciously to its doctrines and 
precepts, remembering the solemn declaration of Christ: He 
that—receiveth not my words, hath one that judgeth him: the 
_word that I have spoken, the same shall judge him in the last 
day. “There is a way which seemeth right unto a man; but 
_ the end thereof are the ways of death.” 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE EXPERIENCE OF THE LATE REV. ANDREW 
FULLER. 


The late Rev. Andrew Fuller, of the Baptist denomination, 
being one of the spiritual luminaries of the last generation, has 
left a record of his religious exercises and experience, which is 
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highly instructive, and calculated especially to benefit those con- 
= signa desire to “dig deep and lay their foundation ona 
rock. 

After mentioning some of his early exercises, Mr. Fuller thus 
proceeds in his account: “I was at times the subject of such 
convictions and affections that I really thought myself convert- 
ed, and lived under that delusion a long time. The ground on 
which I rested that opinion was as follows: One morning, I 
think about the year 1767, as I was walking alone, I began to 
think seriously what would become of my poor soul, and was 
deeply affected in thinking of my condition. I felt that I was 
the slave of sin, and that it had such power over me, that it was 
in vain for me to think of extricating myself from its thraldom. 
Till now, I did not know but that I could repent at any time ; 
but now I perceived that my heart was wicked, and that it was 
not in me to turn to God, or to break off my sins by righteous- 
ness. I saw that if God would forgive me all the past, and of- 
fer me the kingdom of heaven on condition of giving up my 
wicked pursuits, I should not accept it. This conviction was 
accompanied with great depression of heart. I walked sorrow- 
fully along repeating these words :—Iniquity will be my ruin ! 
Iniquity will be my ruin!—While pouring over my unhappy 
case, these words of the apostle suddenly occurred to my mind, 
‘Sin shall not have dominion over you, for ye are not under 
the law, but under grace.’ Now the suggestion of a text of 
Scripture to the mind, especially if it came with power, was 
generally considered by the religious people with whom I occa- 
sionally associated, as a promise coming immediately from God. 
I therefore so understoed it, and thought that God had thus re- 
vealed to me that I-was in a state of salvation, and therefore 
that iniquity should not, as I had feared, be my ruin. The ef- 
fect was, I was overcome with joy and transport. I shed, as I 
supposed, thousands of tears as I walked along, and seemed to 
feel myself, as it were, in anew world. It appeared to me that 
I hated my sins and was resolved to forsake them. Thinking 
on my wicked courses, I remember using these words of Paul, 
‘Shall I continue in sin that grace may abound? God forbid.’ 
I felt, or seemed to feel the strongest indignation at the thought. : 
But strange as it may appear, though my face that morning was, 
as I believe, swollen with weeping, yet before night all was 
gone and forgotten, and I returned to my former vices with as 
eager a gust as ever. Nor do I remember that for more than 
half a year afterwards I had any serious thoughts about the sal- 
vation of my soul. I lived entirely without prayer, and was 
wedded to my sins just the same as before, or rather was in- 
creasingly attached to them. ; 

“ Some time in the following year I was again walking by my- 
self, and began to reflect upon my course of life, particularly 
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upon my former hopes and affections, and how I had since for- 
gotten them all, and returned to all my wicked ways. — Instead 
of sin having no more dominion over me, I perceived that its 
dominion had been increased. Yet I still thought that must have 
been a promise from God to me, and that I must have been a 
converted person, but in a backsliding state ; and this persua- 
sion was confirmed by another sudden impression, which dis- 
pelled my dejection, in these words, ‘Ivhave blotted out as a 
thick cloud thy transgressions, and as a cloud thy sins.’ This, 
like the former, overcame my mind with joy. I wept much at 
the thought of having backslidden so long, but yet, considered 
myself as now restored and happy. But all this was mere tran- 
sient affection. I have great reason to think that the great deep 
of my heart’s depravity had not yet been broken up, and that 
all my religion was without any abiding principle. Amidst it 
all, I still continued in the neglect of prayer, and was never, that 
I recollect, induced to deny myself of any sin, when temptations 
were presented. I now thought, however, surely I shall be bet- 
ter for the time tocome. But alas! in a few days this also was 
forgotten, and I returned to my evil courses with as great an 
eagerness as ever. 

“] was now about fifteen years of age, and as, notwithstand- 
ing my convictions and hopes, the bias of my heart was not 
changed, I became more and more addicted to evil, in propor- 
tion as my powers and passions strengthened. Nor was I mere- 
ly prompted by my own propensities; for having formed an 
acquaintance with other wicked young people, my progress in 
the way to death became greatly accelerated. 

“ Notwithstanding various convictions and transient affections, 
I was pressing on in a lamentable career of wickedness ; but 
about the autumn of 1769 my convictions revisited me, and 
brought on such a concern about my everlasting welfare as is- 
sued, I trust, in real conversion. It was my common practice, 
after the business of the day was over, to get into bad company 
in the evening, and when there, I indulged in sin without re- 
straint. But, after persisting in this course for some time; I be- 
gan to be very uneasy, particularly in the morning when I awoke. 

_ It was almost as common for me to be seized with keen remorse 
at this hour as it was to go into vain company in the evening. 
At first I began to make vows of reformation, and this for the 
moment would afford a little ease; but as the temptations re- 
turned, my vows were of no account. It was an enlightened 
conscience only that was on the side of God ; my heart was still 
averse to every thing that was spiritual or holy. For several 
weeks I went on in this way, vowing and breaking my vows, 
reflecting on myself for my evil conduct, and yet continually 
repeating it. It was not now, however, as heretofore ; my con- 
victions followed me up closely, I could not, as formerly, forget 
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these things, and was therefore a poor, miserable creature ; like 
a drunkard who carouses in the evening, but mopes about next 
day, hike one half dead. One morning, I think in November, 
1769, I walked out by myself, with an unusual load of guilt 
upon my conscience. ‘The remembrance of my sin, not only 
on the past evening, but for a long time back, the breach of my 
vows, the shocking termination of my former hopes and affec- 
tions, all uniting together, formed a burden which I knew not 
how to bear. The reproaches of a guilty conscience seemed 
hike the gnawings of the worm of hell. I thought surely that 
must be an earnest of hell itself. The fire and brimstone of the 
bottomless pit seemed to burn within my bosom. I do not write. 
the language of exaggeration. I now know that the sense which 
I then had of the evil of sin and the wrath of God was very 
far short of the truth, but it seemed more than I was able to 
sustain. In reflecting on my broken vows, I saw there was no 
truth inme. Isaw that God would be perfectly just in sending 
me to hell, and that to hell I must go, unless I were saved by 
mere grace, and, as it were, in spite of myself. I felt that if God 
were to forgive me all my past sins, I should again destroy my 
soul, and that in less than a day’s time. I never before knew 
what it was to feel myself an odious, lost sinner, standing in need 
both of pardon and purification. Yet, though I needed these 
blessings, it seemed presumption to hope for them, after what I 
had done. I was absolutely helpless, and seemed to have nothing 
about me that ought to excite the pity of God, or that I could 
reasonably expect would do so ; but every thing disgusting to 
him, and provoking to the eyes of his glory. What have I done ? 
What must I do?'These were my inquiries, perhaps ten times 
over. Indeed I knew not what to do! I durst not promise amend- 
ment, for I saw that such promises were self-deception. To 
hope for forgiveness in the course I was in, was the height of 
presumption ; and to think of Christ after having so basely abused 
his grace, seemed too much. So [had no refuge. At one mo- 
ment: thought of giving myself up to despair ; I may, (said I 
within myself,) even return and take my fillof sin; I can but 
be lost. This thought made me shudder at myself. My heart 
revolted. What, thought I, give up Christ and hope of heaven ! 
These lines of Ralph Erskine’s, then occurred to my mind: 
pas 


‘ But say if all the gusts 
‘ And grains of love be spent— 

‘Say, farewell, Christ, and welcome lusts— 
‘ Stop, stop ;—I melt—I faint.’ 


I could not bear the thought of plunging into endless ruin. 


“It is difficult at this distance of time to recollect with pre- 
cision the minute workings of my mind ; but as near as I can 
remember I was like a man drowning, looking every way for 
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help, or rather catching at something by which he might save 
his life. I tried to find whether there were any hope in divine 
mercy, any in the Saviour of sinners, but felt repulsed by the 
thought of mercy having been so basely abused already. In 
this state of mind, as I was moving slowly on, I thought of the 
resolution of Job, ‘Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.’ 
I paused, and repeated the words over and over. Each repeti- 
tion seemed to kindle a ray of hope, mixed with a determina- 
tion, if I might, to cast my trembling soul on the Lord Jesus 
Christ for salvation, to be both pardoned and purified ; for I felt 
that I needed the one as much as the other.” 
oop. 

The foregoing account of the religious exercises of an emi- 
nent servant of God, whose life and death attested its genuine 
character, deserves our careful attention. 


1. There was a time, says Mr. Fuller, when, “till now 1 
did not know but that I could repent at any time, but now I 
perceived that my heart was wicked, and that it was not in me 
to turn to God and break off my sins by righteousness.” 

This corresponds with the experience of Paul. “I was alive 
without the law once, but when the commandment came, sin 
revived and I died.” Notwithstanding ‘all the obligation and 
natural ability as the foundation of it, of impenitent men, yet 
they will not come to Christ that they may have life, and if left 
to themselves they never will. Their heart is fully set in them 
to do evil. They love and choose sin. And while this is the 
fact they will not,—they cannot love and choose holiness. For 
no man can love and choose two opposite things at the same 
time. It is then, far from the truth, that any man can repent at 
any time. . Behold now is the accepted time ; behold now is the 
day of salvation. But to-morrow, or even the next hour, the 
voice of truth may be, Because I have called, and ye have re- 
fused ; I have stretched out my hand, and no man regarded ; I 
also will laugh at your calamity ; I will mock when your fear 
cometh. , om 

Those who feel that they can repent at any time, have no 
true conviction of sin. They do not know their own state. 
They do not see their characters in a true light. And the en- 
forcement of obligation merely, which goes upon the ground that 
men can repent and do their duty at any time, is not calculated 
to produce conviction of sin, but to prevent it. True, you may 
tell the sinner to repent now, to do it immediately,—you may 
urge, entreat, and press, but while you put the power into his 
own hands, and keep his entire dependence out of view, he will 
draw the inference, if I can do this now, I can do it at any other 
time ; therefore I will do it when I find a convenient season. 
But if you shew him his dependence, and press it upon him that 
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he lies entirely at the mercy of God, then he will see that he 
must seek the Lord, while he is to be found, and call upon him 
while he is near. JI should have no confidence at all in the ex- 
perience which has never seen that the heart cannot repent at 
any time,—never felt that the heart is wicked, and therefore 
never will of itself turn to God. A knowledge of this truth I 
consider absolutely essential to all true religious experience.— 
Shew me a man whose Christian hope is built on his purposes, 
and resolutions, and desperate efforts; and I will shew youa 
man who has built his house on the sand, which will fall before 
the storm. Be he ever so zealous, or ardent, or rapturous, it 
matters not, he is chaff, and the wind will drive him away. 

2. Mr. Fuller, it seems, was the subject, in two instances, of 
that change of views respecting himself, and a consequent selfish 
joy, which many, with him, have mistaken for a change of heart. 

Many deem it a sufficient warrant for the belief that they 
have passed from death to life, that they have some painful 

_anxiety for themselves, and that this is succeeded by a joy in 
expectation of safety. And this confidence is confirmed if the 
joy is preceded by some dream or vision, or text of Scripture 
coming to the mind, which is supposed to be the voice of God. 
But such ground, as it proved in the case of Mr. Fuller, is 
extremely fallacious. If our anxiety respects merely our per- 
sonal exposure, and does not bring God, and _ his holy law to 
view ; and if our joy regards our own safety merely, without 
any regard to the character of God, or the character of Christ, 
or the truths of Scripture ; we may know there is no conviction 
in the one, nor religion in the other. 

flow many are there confidently expecting heaven, who have 
no better ground than that which Mr. Fuller found a mere de- 
lusion in his own case? I tremble when I think of the means 
which are used to excite the passions of people, and to encour- 
age their hopes, and of the numbers that are taking up the hasty 
opinion that they are born again. In these days of excitement, 
and religious dissipation, when little is said to men about their 
wicked hearts, or their consequent dependence, and when great 
numbers are enrolled as converts in some places, have we not 
the utmost reason to fear that multitudes are deceived? Must 
we not suppose that when He shall come whose fan is in 
his hand, and who will thoroughly purge his floor, many, who 
are now full of joy and confidence in prospect of supposed 
safety, will be sifted out, and perish in their delusion ? Is it not 
time for ministers and churches to rouse up to this subject, and 
to search Jerusalem with candles ? VIATOR. 
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LETTER FROM REV. ADOLPHUS MONOD, OF LYONS, TO A FRIEND IN 
AMERICA. 


The Gospel had not been preached regularly in the establish- 
ed church of Lyons, till I came here, at the end of 1829. A 
dissenting minister, supported by an English continental Socie- 
ty, had been here some time; his congregation did not exceed 
15 or 20 people, all of whom were converted characters. The 
established church, though the number of the Protestants amount- 
ed to 8000, if not more, (1500 or 1800 of whom had been Catho- 
lics, and had turned Protestants within the three preceding years) 
had not, perhaps, ten pious members, as far as men can judge. 
Half of that small number belonged to an English family, (my 
wife’s.) Add to this, that Lyons is one of the towns of France, 
where the minds of the people are most taken up by trade, and 
least interested, not only in religion, but in any thing solid and 
serious ; that the two other pastors were opposed to truth, and 
the councils of the churches, the Conszstories, are chosen by the _ 
richest among the richest—such are the terms of the law—and 
you may form an idea how the Gospel of a crucified Saviour, 
must have been received in this place, especially when preached 
by a young minister, recently converted, and without experience. 

For about 18 months, however, the kingdom of God advanced in 
a slow but hopeful way, without open opposition. But towards the 
middle of 1829, my preaching began to displease many. My doctrine, 
so it was called, became a subject of animated discussion, which 
extended even to Catholic families; some houses where one.of the 
members believed, experienced what Christ has foretold; Matt. 10: 
3; people who attended the church regularly and subscribed for the 
worship, threatened to withdraw ; I was supposed to be half a Cath- 
olic, because I spoke of the cross of Christ, and I was told at the 
time a was celebrated for my conversion in a Catholic convent 
of young girls belonging to some of the best families of the town, 
Twas calleda Jesuit, a Methodist, a Momat, &c. From that time 
the Consistory declared openly against me, and my colleagues, after 
having kept some time a sort of neutrality, joined the Consistory. 
One member only of the assembly supported me from a principle of 
faith ; three or four besides from affection or liberality of mind en- 
sepnores to keep me eres place, but they either withdrew or gave 
way tothe majority. ‘The Consistory asked me for m ignati 
(June, 1829.)” I eee ‘i hei ric 

The opposition went on increasing. A petition wa 
Consistory, (December, 1829,) signed by 120 members of the ae 
wishing me to be deposed, and declaring they would no longer sub. 
scribe for the church as long as | remained one of its pastors. (The 
Consistories have the power of deposing ministers, but the measure 
must be submitted to government ; if government approve it, the pas- 
tor is deposed, if not the pastor remains.) The Consistory asked 
me for my resignation a second time, and said if I refused again-the 
Consistory were determined to depose me. This time I hesitated 
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and consulted ten pious ministers in France and Switzerland, some 
of whom weie men esteemed even by the world for their mildness 
and moderation. hey all advised me to stay. I rejected the pro- 
position of the commission, and expected in consequence to be de- 
posed, when, to my great surprise, the commission proposed to the 
Consistory not to depose me. This proposition was adopted after 
an animated discussion, and the opposition party in the Consistory 
gave their resignation. ‘The real cause of the change that had 
taken place in the opinion of the commission and of the majority, 
was that they knew the government would not approve my deposi- 
tion. Ihave even strong motives to think that a secret application 
had been made to government and rejected. From that time the 
plan of the adversaries seemed to be, to weary out my patience by 
vexations, into the details of which it would be useless and disgust- 
ing to enter. You cannot think, my dear sir, how much I suffered, 
especially after my only Christian friend in the Consistory gave his 
resignation, to found a dissenting church, (Dec. 1830,) and left me 
_quite alone. A perpetual state of opposition and mutual mistrust— 
such were my relatives with the Consistory, of which I was the Pre- 
sident. My association with such men in my religious duties often 
reminded me of the punishment invented by Mezentius, Aneid, viii. 
485, Mortue quire etiam jungebat corpora vivis, &c. Thanks be to God 
who enabled me to remain in my place, and who had now “ deliver- 
ed me from the wicked,” and given me a work to do in connexion 
with none but his children. _In the course of the year 1830, a cir- 
cumstance happened, which, though not properly belonging to my 
discussion with the Consistory of Lyons, was connected with it, and 
will give you an idea of the extent of the opposition to the doctrine 
of Christ, as well as of the deplorable state of our Faculté de Théologié, 
and the absolute necessity of the work undertaken by our beloved 
friends in Geneva, headed by Mr. G—. I meanthe Christian School 
of Divinity recently founded there. A Professorship having become 
vacant in the Faculté and the two pastors, and their choice was to be 
approved by government. he exercises were to begin the 21st 
June. I arrived at Montauban the 18th, and my opponent shortly 
after. Every thing seemed ready for the examination when we 
heard this extraordinary news. Three of the members of the 
Jury d’ —, (all three Professors of Montauban, after having endeav- 
ored without success to prevent me from being admitted among the 
candidates for the place—had written to government that they were 
determined, whatever the result of the examination might be, to 
give me their voice. In consequence the Jury was dissolved, the 
Concours postponed, and the Professorship has been left vacant till this 
time ; probably because government has found no means of escaping 
the difficulty arising from the open opposition existing between the 
professors, the pastors, and the churches on the most essential doc- 
trines. It is a most dreadful confession and must terminate In a 
complete separation of truth and error. We have two ee de 
Théologié in France at Montauban and Strasbourg. At Montauban 
where you see that three professors, (out of five,) are opposed to the 
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Gospel, is the best of the two for doctrine. O Lord, deliver us, and 
come forth to re-build the walls of Zion! 

‘ But to return to Lyons. In the Spring of last year a new circum- 
stance arose. ‘Till that time the only cause of the opposition to me 
had been the doctrine. 

Another was then added of secondary, though real importance, 
the discipline. The Reformed Church of France, as well as all the 
Protestant’s churches, has a discipline; but it had entirely ceased 
to be observed in Lyons, and almost everywhere the Communion 
is given indiscriminately, without any examination whatever. Thad 
not even the power of excluding a scandalous or an open infidel, if 
he came to the table. Experience and 1 Cor. 5, convinced me that 
this was a disorder, that ought not to be tolerated. I preached 
against it, (20th March, 1831,) and finding that my sermon was vi- 
olently blamed, I had it printed. I then proposed to the Consistory 
to examine the persons that wished to take the Communion—reject- 
ed. he day after the Consistory deposed me, (April 15, 1831,) 
and appealed to government for the measure being approved. 

The 20th of May, as no answer was come from the minister, and 
the Communion was to be given two days after, (Whitsunday,) I 
declared that not having succeeded in my endeavors to put an end 
to the profanation of the Sacrament, the only thing that remained 
for me to do, was not to share in it—consequently I should not give 
the Communion on Whitsunday. I should however continue to 
preach, and to fulfil the other duties of my ministry. The next day 
the Consistory suspended me from all my functions. The measure 
being irregular and illegal, I refused to submit to it, and preached 
on Whitsunday, notwithstanding the opposition of the Consistory. 
It was not till compelled by actual force that I gave up my func. 
tions and went to Paris to see the minister. The minister approved 
of my suspension, (July, 1831,) and after having delayed nearly a 
year deciding the deposition, he approved that too, 19th March of 
this year. If you read the Archives du Christianisme, you will see in 
the numbers of April and June an account of the proceedings, show- 
ing that the Consistory and the minister acted both against the 
rights of the church and the laws of the land. When I was depos- 
ed I had two calls, one from the Evangelical Society of Geneva, to 
be a professor in the school of divinity ; the other from the Evan- 
gelical Society of Lausanne, to preach there. But I refused both, 
seeing that I had a clear call from God to assemble his children in 
Lyons, form a church, and preach the Gospelhere. I have begun 
the work and have reason to thank God, both for the mutual love of 
the Christians, for they have all joined into one body, and for the 
number of the congregation, for it had gone on increasing, though 
slowly. Ihave hired a large room, which can contain 300 peo le at 
least—the congregation is now from 150 to 200. I d r 
first of July. I preach ry S Meaete ee 

- + preach every Sunday morning, in the evening I ex- 
pound the Bible, and am going to establish a third service for a 
Sunday-school.* We have also meeting in the week. I have hired 


* Since this letter was written it has been established. 
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a school for boys which has already about 50 scholars ; it is direct. 
ed by a man who was for several years at the head of a Catholic 
school, and was. converted two years ago. I opened the school 
some days since in the presence of Mr. Yaussen, who was come to 
visit me and was happy to see the promising work begun in this 
place. We must now think of founding a school for girls, and one 
after another, all the institutions belonging to a Christian church; 
for we have all to do—Missionary, Bible, and Tract Societies ; an 
Infant-school, a Christian library, to send Evangelists into the 
neighboring country, &c., and I trust cur chapel will soon be too 
smail, (I have taken it only for a year,) and we must then either 
hire a larger place or build a chapel. Our expenses, you see, can- 
not but be considerable. Our resources by ourselves are small, 
for the church is very poor, anda few hundred francs a year is 
all that we can expect at present from the sixty or seventy mem- 
bers that compose it ; indeed, unless it receive a very extraordinary 
increase, we cannot expect to be able to provide for ourselves 
for several years. I would now humbly, respectfully, but boldly 

_conclude by saying to you and to the Christians around you— 
De what you can for us; consider the cause for which we have been 
expelled from the established church; the necessity there is of 
forming a faithful one, and the impossibility we have of supporting 
it. Consider its importance in this large city—and this undertaking 
is the first of the kind in France, and likely, if it succeed, to have 
very important and extensive consequences. The case appears so 
clear to me that I go on in faith, spending with economy what is ne- 
cessary, and taking the required engagements, though I have no for- 
tune of my own; but I trustin God and in the love of the brethren. 
Therefore, in the name of Christ, and for the furthering of his king- 
dom in this afflicted and guilty, but promising and interesting coun. 
try, let the work of your Christian charity abound towards us, 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
A REMINISCENCE OF WHITEFIELD. 


A certain aged clergyman in this State, and who is still liv- 
‘ing, recently preaching to his people from Zech. 9: 12,—after 
naming and reading his text, commenced his sermon with the 
following anecdote : Fists 
“I can never read or hear these words, but it brings afresh 
to my recollection, an impressive scene of my childhood, which 
embraces in its connexion the memory of Whitefield. More 
than sixty years have now rolled away since that eminent and. 
highly honored servant of Christ, closed the career of his faith- 
ful and successful labors, and entered upon his eternal, rest.— 
His dust lies entombed in New England. Jam old enough to 
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recollect his last tour through America. It was a course of con- 
stant daily preaching, from place to place, in all the towns, 
through which he passed. He was attended by great collec- 
tions of people of every age and description, who assembled 
from all around, to hear him. In his course he passed through 
and preached in my native town. All the people of the place 
assembled, and many from the neighboring towns. The con- 
course was so great, that it was of necessity, a field meeting, 
and the people assembled in a pleasant and spacious grove, 
where accommodations were previously arranged. I recollect 
a little boy of six years old, who clamb a small tree, as Zache- 
us did, that he might see the preacher; and that little boy, is 
the speaker who now addresses you. The first prayer was of- 
fered by another minister. A short and solemn pause ensued, 
while the audience were waiting for the sermon to begin. A 
breathless silence reigned through the vast assembly. Every 
eye was fixed—every ear was listening, and every bosom 
swelled with expectation. At length the man of God arose to 
begin his discourse, and opened his Bible—when, with an in- 
expressible solemnity of countenance and demeanor, and with 
an intonation of voice peculiarly his own, these words burst 
upon the ears of the astounded audience,—Turn ye to the strong 
hold, ye prisoners of hope. Had it been a clap of thunder from 
a clear sky, or the voice of God from Sinai, an effect more ap- 
palling and impressive, could not well have been produced.— 
Paleness and trembling pervaded the congregation. 

“T have often reflected upon it, and thought, could. we hear 
the warnings of Scripture, from the lips of Christ’s ministers, 
as being what they indeed are, the voice of God, this solemn 
scene in Whitefield’s preaching might be renewed and realized 
every Sabbath.” 


DOCTRINES OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 


It is probably known to many of our readers, that the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, has addressed a very friendly letter to the ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies of the Congregationalists in New England, expressive of their de- 
sire to hold friendly intercourse, and establish an interchange of representation 

‘The Union has also sent a copy of its Articles of Faith. This letter, and the 
accompanying Creed, were laid before the General Association of Connecticut 
at its last session. The letter has been already published, but the creed We 
have not seen in its train. It may perhaps be gratifying to our readers, to see 
what kind of doctrines are considered evangelical and orthodox by our breth- 
ren in England and Wales. We accordingly give place to the following 
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we 
The Congregational Peedobaptists of England and Wales, hold ~ 
the following Doctrines, as of Divine authority, and as the foun- 
dation of Christian faith and practice: ’ 
They also form and govern their Churches according to the 
principles hereinafter stated. 


Preliminary Notes. 


1. It is not designed, in the following summary, to do more 
than state the leading doctrines of faith and order maintained 
by the denomination of Christians in question. 

2. It is not proposed to offer any proofs, reasons, or argu- 
ments, in support of the doctrines herein stated, but simply to 
declare what the denomination at large believes to be taught by 
the pen of inspiration. 

3. It is not intended to present a scholastic or critical Confes- 
sion of Faith, but merely such a statement as any intelligent 
member of the body might offer, as containing the leading prin- 
ciples of the denomination. 

4. It is not intended that the following statement should be 
put forth with any authority, or as the result of a general and 
critical discussion of the doctrines professed. _ ; 

5. It is not to be understood that the particular wording of 
the following statement has been approved by the whole body, 
but that it is merely the language of an individual, and approy- 
ed in the main by those who submit it, as a Declaration of what 
is believed.and practised throughout the Congregational denom- 
ination. : 

6. Disallowing, as they do, the utility of Creeds and Articles 
of Religion as a bond of union, and protesting against subscrip- 
tion to any human formularies, as a term of communion, they 
are yet willing to declare, for general information, what all be- 
lieve in common ; reserving, to every one, a right of explana- 
tion, and the most perfect liberty of conscience. 

7. They deprecate the use of the tollowing statement as a 
standard to which assent should be required, though they have 
no doubt as to the general prevalence of these principles through- 
out their churches. 

8. Upon some minor points of doctrine and practice, they 
charitably differ among themselves—allowing to each other 
what each claims from the whole,—the right to form an unbias- 
sed judgment of the word of God; but yet, agreeing most cor- 
dially and generally in maintaining the great doctrines herein 
declared. ’ ; 

9. They wish it to be observed, that, notwithstanding their 
jealousy of subscription to Creeds and Articles, and their gene- 
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ral disapproval of the imposition of any human standard, they 
are far more agreed in their doctrines and practices than any 
~ church which enjoins subscription, and enforces a human stand- 
ard of orthodoxy ; and they believe it may be confidently affirm- 
ed, that there is no minister and no church among them, that 
would deny the matter of any one of the following doctrines of 
religion ; each might prefer to state his sentiments in his own 
way, and in his own words, but the statement of each, if taken 
separately, would be found in substance to contain the following 
fundamental truths. 8 


‘ 


eee 
A 


[To be continued. ] 


SUMMARY OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
SELECTIONS FOR MONTHLY CONCERT. 


The following account has lately come to hand: “ We bap- 
tized in April last,” say the Missionaries in Benares, on the river 
Ganges, in India, “a respectable native, the first fruits of the 
Gospel in our new sanctuary. His name is Byra Parshad. He 
is aman of high caste, and by profession a Mahagan, or sort of 
banker. He is well known in Benares, and regarded not only 
as a rich man, but also as a pious, good man. — His father was 
a man of independent property, and left him well provided for 
as to this world. B. P. seems to have lived a very strict and 
exemplary life according to the Hindoo shasters; but still his 
conscience was not satisfied. At length, in order to secure sal- 
vation, he made a pilgrimage from Benares to Juggernaut, on 
foot, where he gave liberally to the god, or rather the Bramins, 

.” It seems to be the custom of that place for pilgrims 
of all castes to eat together, but Byra would not comply with 
this rule, owing to his notions of the superiority of his own 
caste. On this account he was told he could not obtain the fa- 
vor of his god. He was, however, directed to return to Bena- 
res, and there practise charity till the gods were propitiated. 
After his return, he is said to have given in charity about 10,000 
rupees, (or $4444,) till his friends were afraid he would reduce 
himself to poverty. Mark the power of conscience. Chris- 
tian, is yours, though enlightened, as anxious to be void of of- 
fence ? “While in this state of religious concern, he and 
two of his friends came one evening to our chapel, where they 
heard Jesus Christ proclaimed as the only Saviour. All of 
them seemed to be affected and continued to attend for several 
evenings, after which they came to our house. . Byra seemed 
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especially under powerful convictions. He was scarcely able 
to utter a word, and wept most profusely. All three at Jength 
joined in declaring their full determination to embrace the Gos-~ 
pel. The alarm immediately spread among their friends and 
the Bramins that three such respectable men were about to be 
baptized, and astorm and persecution was raised, and every ef- 
fort used to turn them aside. Fear at last prevailed over two of 
the number, and they discontinued their visits ; but Byra resist- 
ed all arguments and all abuse. For a time he abandoned busi- 
ness entirely, and to avoid persecutions and importunities retir- 
ed to a garden which he had without the city. Here, however, 
he was still annoyed by the Bramins, who did all they could to 
bring him back ; but still he declared that all his hopes for salva- 
tion were in the Lord Jesus, and every day he became more 
anxious for baptism, that he might openly shew to the world 
that he was willing to give up every thing for the Gospel——.” 
“ After being fully satisfied, as far as we could judge, that 
he had undergone a real.change of heart, we determined to bap- 
tize him. The natives, having obtained some notice of our in- 
tentions, became more alarmed, and one day about twenty men 
came with the design of taking him from us by force. But find- 
ing him resolute, they gave him up, saying that we had posses- 
sed him with an evil spirit. On the following Sabbath evening, 
however, observing that a considerable number of English gen- 
tlemen came to the service in the chapel, they thought we were 
about to baptize him, and at once assembled round the place in 
hundreds, with the intent of rescuing him from our hands. In 
consequence of the press within, and the confusion and clamor 
without, we were obliged to shorten the service, and seeing we 
did not proceed to baptism, they all peaceably retired. Per- 
ceiving such a display of popular feeling, we were convinced 
that it would be imprudent to baptize him in a public manner ; 
-we therefore called together privately a few of our Christian 
friends, and nearly twenty natives, that it might still be suffieient- 
ly known, and thus by the ordinance of baptism we received 
this interesting individual into the Church of Christ. Should 
he by the force of temptation turn aside from the ways of God, 
however melancholy the event, we can only say that we could 
not have denied baptism to one, who amid such a tempest of 
opposition, gave decided evidence of genuine faith in Christ, 
without being chargeable with neglecting an important duty.— 
Since his public profession he has walked consistently with the 
precepts of the Gospel. For a time he was so persecuted and 
abused that he was obliged to give up his business, but has re- 
commenced it; and though his countrymen deal with him in 
money matters, they exclude him from their more intimate so- 
ciety on account of his religion. His conversion has been a 
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considerable acquisition, as from his former character and res- 
pectable station in life, the natives themselves readily admit that 
he could have been actuated by no improper motives.” 

Benares is a city, it is said of 700,000 inhabitants ; has ex- 
tensive intercourse with all parts of Hindostan, as well as Per- 
sia, and in consequence they are more intelligent and candid 
than most of their countrymen. Their city is regarded all over 
India as the bulwark of Hindooism, and yet there are thousands 
in it who have no belief whatever in that idolatrous system, and 
openly avow that they merely follow its customs in order to 
prevent their being shut out from society. The Bramins are so 
numerous here that they are as 2 to 5 of the whole population, 
and it is to these educated men the Missionaries look for native 
preachers to carry the Gospel all over India. My fellow Chris- 
tians, will you not be encouraged to pray to-night that hun- 
dreds, yea thousands, like Parshad, may be raised up speedily 
to carry the news of salvation to their perishing countrymen ? 


The Lord can do it. Ginc, 


To CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Sermon on the Character of Barnabas, is received and will appear. 

Also,a Review of Sermons on Infidelity, by Andrew Thompson, D. D., 
minister of St. George’s, Edinburgh.—L. On the Immediate Admission of Sup- 
posed Converts to the Church ;—and Thought Book No, 3, have been receiy- 
ed, and will appear in our next. 

G. C. On Church Discipline, is received, and under consideration. As we 
have already one correspondent with this signature, we take the liberty to 
transpose the letters in this case, and render the signature C. G. 

Our Correspondent M. B. C., who draws a parallel between New Diviuity 
and Universalism, must excuse us, if we wait to see the ground of this com- 
parison more fully explored. : 

A'Communication on the Manner in which Christians should Manifest the 
Spirit of their Master, in labors and sacrifices for the Conversion of the Hea- 
then, is received and under consideration. : 

Also, An Exposition of Acts 2: 37. 

An Account of an Interview with a Clerical Brother, with Reflections. 

A Sermon from Acts 28 : 22 ;—and a discussion of the question, ‘ Do sinners 
deserve perdition for not frustrating the decrees of God?” by E.C. We are 
very much obliged to this correspondent for his aid, of which we hope shortly 
to avail ourselves. 

Omicron, On the Moral Government of God, is on our files, and will receive 
early attention. Z 

T., On the Supposed Defectability of Moral Agency, is under consideration. 

We tender our sincere acknowledgments to our friends for their increasing 
efforts to serve the cause of truth, and hope that while they do not remit their 
exertions, others will be provoked to good works by their example. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We shall be much obliged to our patrons if they will, as soon as conyenient, 
forward to the General Agent the present year’s payment for the Magazine. 
Our treasury needs replenishing. 
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For the Evangelical Magazine. 
PRACTICAL TENDENCY OF THE DOCTRINES OF GRACE. 


Discourse II. 


The Sovereignty and Purposes of God. 
Epruesians 1: 11. 


— Being predestinated according to the purpose of hing, who worketh all. 
things after the counsel of his own will. : 


In entering on the work before me, I observe, that this pas- 
sage refers to some of the leading attributes of God. The para- 
graph, containing it, reveals his eternal and gracious purpose, 
respecting his peculiar people. They were chosen before the 
foundation of the world ; chosen in Christ, to the praise of the 
glory of his grace; chosen to be holy, and to obtain redemp- 
tion from sin and condemnation: And finally, they were “ pre- 
destinated according to the purpose of him, who worketh all 
things after the counsel of his own will.” The passage, then, 
contains 

The Sovereignty and Purposes of God. 

Of this doctrine, I offer the following explanation, viz: By his 
Sovereignty, I understand, 1st. That God, the Creator and Pro- 
prietor of all, has the right to control and govern the universe, 
according to his good pleasure. And, 2d. That He does exer- 
cise this right, and actually directs and governs every part of 
creation, according to his own will: and particularly, that in 
doing this, he has given a perfect law, as the rule of moral ac- 
tion, and requires all moral beings to submit in every thing to 
his authority. } 

By his purposes, I understand, and suppose others to under- 
stand, what the term obviously means, viz: his original designs 
or determinations : even his eternal purpose, or purposes, dis- 
tinct from any subsequent official declaration of them. Thus, I 
understand what others mean by the decrees of God: and that 
they embrace every event in his universal Providence. In the 
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language of the Assembly’s Catechism, “'The decrees of God 
are his eternal purpose, according to the counsel of his own will, 
whereby for his own glory, he hath foreordained whatsoever 
comes to pass.” de 

With this explanation, I now offer a summary of evidence, to’ 
prove the doctrine, deduced from the Attributes and Declara- 
tions of God. His essential attributes, as he has revealed them, 
are Omniscience, Omnipotence, Eternity, Immutability, Holi- 
ness, Justice, Mercy, and Goodness. ‘But for the sake of brev- 
ity, I here include them in these terms ; Infinzte Wisdom, Pow- 
er, and Goodness : adding that these are eternal and immutable. 
The argument, then, is this: Being infinite in wisdom or know- 
ledge, he has ever known all things. He knew what system of 
Providence would be best: how many beings and events should 
exist, and in what order and connexion they should exist, to 
produce the best result. He had all before him. Being infinite 
in Power he has ever been able to do or accomplish all his pleas- 
ure; having all at his command. And being infmite in Good- 
ness, he has ever been unchangeably disposed to adopt the best 
system; to arrange each part in the best manner, and to mazn- 
tain this perfect system and arrangement. Now from these 
attributes, ever in operation, the necessary inference is, that 
in the counsels of eternity, God determined or purposed all 
things ; and did it in infinite wisdom and goodness. 'To admit 
these premises, and deny this conclusion is a manifest absurdity. 
For, if he did not determine all things, even every event, that 
has existed under his government, it must be, that he had not 
wisdom to plan, or power to execute, or goodness to adopt, a 
perfect system; so as to ensure its complete accomplishment. 
A denial of his eternal, and universal purpose, impeaches some 
of his essential attributes. For, if he always had wisdom to 
plan, and power to execute, and goodness or benevolence to 
adopt, the best system, and the best means of accomplishing it, 
surely he did determine this, in all its particulars. Hence, both 
the Sovereignty and the Purposes of God are the necessary re- 
pul of his Attribuies. 'The same doctrine will also result from 

is, 

Declarations. 

These are so numerous in the Bible, that I shall select only 
a few, which bear most directly on this pomt. Among them 
are such as follow: “'The Lord hath prepared his throne in the 
heavens: and his kingdom ruleth over all.” An explicit, une- 
quivocal declaration of his sovereignty. It is confirmed by such 
as these: “A man’s heart deviseth his way, but the Lord direct- 
eth his steps.” “The kingdom is the Lord’s ; and He is the Gov- 
ernor among the nations.” THe is the « King of kings and Lord 
of lords.” “For of him, and through him, and to him are all 
things.” Again, “ The Lord hath made all things for himself.” 
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“Tam the Lord, I change not.” ‘“ My counsel shall stand, and 
Twill do all my pleasure.” “Thou hast created all things, and 

for thy pleasure they are, and were created.” Still more ex. 
plicitly, it is said, “The Lord of hosts hath sworn, saying, 
Surely as I have thought, so shall it come to pass, and as I have 
purposed, so shail it stand.” For “The counsel of the Lord 
standeth for ever ; the thoughts of his heart to all generations.” 
Were it necessary, more might be added. 

But when this assemblage of Divine testimony is united with 
the text, it is made evident that God “worketh all things after 
the counsel of his own will.” His declarations confirm the lan- 
guage of his Attributes. And their united testimony proves, 
that the doctrine before us is one of those revealed things, which 
belong to men, and is to be believed as such. It therefore de- 
mands further attention. For this is emphatically one of those 
doctrines, which call forth objections. On this account, it 
stands entitled to some defence. And my plan of defence is, to 
exhibit its tendency and influence on thane cordially believe 
it, by an illustration of the following } 

Inferences : 7 

J. All men are hereby required to obey the commandments of 
God. As a Sovereign, he rules over men in wisdom and good- 
ness. He isa Being of justice and equity; of grace and mer- 
cy. His law, too, is just and good. In all its extent, it is indis- 
pensably, and continually binding on men. God is jealous for 
the honor of his name and government: He will not give his 
glory to another. But, until men believe this, and thus believe 
his holy Sovereignty, they will remain ignorant of their obliga- 
tion, and regardless of their duty. As they are by nature, they 
will not obey his commandments, till they feel their obligation, 
nor will they feel this, till they believe and are sensible, that as 
a Sovereign Ruler, he requires them to obey him. ; 

Hence, it is important, that they should believe it, that they 
may know their duty, and understand their best interest. And 
I add, make them delieve this truth, make them sensible, that 
he demands obedience, that his demand is just, and that he 
holds them accountable to him,—this will present an obligation 
to obedience, which they cannot remove, and will not dare to 
resist. The more fully they understand and believe this, the 
more wpressive will be their obligation, and the more salutary 
the influence of this belief. For its very operation is to set God 
directly before them, in all his holy majesty and authority, de- 
manding obedience. ‘There is no danger, that this belief will 
make men immoral. The doctrine has no such tendency. Make 
even the objector believe it, and he would feel his obligation ; he 
would fear his Maker, and learn obedience to his commandments. 

II. God will perform all his promises to good men: and hence 
they have reason to rejoice in him. Among revealed things are 
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the direct promises of God, that all true believers shall be kept 
unto life eternal. And as he has purposed all things, his pur- 
poses ensure the fulfilment of these promises. For, on this 
ground, promises are purposes revealed. And thus, good men 
have that assurance of: being kept unto life eternal, which they 
could not otherwise have, and that ground of confidence and 
joy in God, which they cannot fail to regard with lively grati- 
tude. For, if God had not purposed all things, or did not 
work all after the counsel of his own will, their confidence in 
him might be shaken. If he might change any purpose, or neg- 
lect any promise, he might change his purpose, and neglect his 
promise to keep them. But this would shake the very foundation 
of hope to good men. For, they know full well, that if he does 
not keep them by his mighty power, they have, in this imper- 
fect state, no assurance of being kept. In their view, all de- 
pends on his power and pleasure, revealed in his precious pro- 
mises. And thus, when they believe this doctrine, as connected 
with his promises, they have ground for strong confidence and 
lively gratitude. 

Still, some object, that this assurance of bemg kept, will 
make them indifferent and fruitless in religion. But the objec- 
tion is utterly fallacious and groundless, and can be made to 
appear such. It takes for granted, that good men are as selfish, 
as sinful, as destitute of love and devotion to God, as the im- 
penitent : yea, that they are exactly like them. _ It has no force, 
on any other principle. And were this the fact, such an assu- 
rance would indeed make them indifferent and fruitless. Give 
such men the assurance of being saved, and they would live to 
themselves, and not to God. 

But the fact is, good men are noé, in this respect, like the im- 
penitent: they are not as selfish, as sinful, as destitute of love 
to God. And thus the objection does not reach them. For 
they are new creatures: born of God, penitent for sin, and de- 
voted to Christ. They do not serve God, to purchase his favor, 
or merely to avert his wrath, but to honor and glorify him.— 
They know, also, and they feel it with deep emotion, that he 
has brought them up out of the pit of sim, and the gulf of run; 
that, by his sovereign grace, through the operations of the Spi- 
rit, he has made them new creatures in Christ: that God has 
done all this. And being new creatures, they desire, not only 
to obey him, but to be more and more conformed to him. For 
they know further, though these promises are not made to hy- 
pocrites, or to those who, while they hope they are Christians, 
are yet in their sins, utterly destitute of holiness; but to those, 
who have become holy. And as they desire to become more 
holy, and thus to be kept and finally delivered from all sin, an 
assurance of being thus kept, by the power and grace of God, 
will be far from making them indifferent and fruitless in religion. 
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It is fitted rather, to make them, not only more thankful, but 
more faithful and fruitful. It is precisely fitted to their condi- 
tion, while in this world, to encourage them in difficulties ; to 
sustain them in trials; to strengthen them amidst conflicts and 
dangers, and to uphold and comfort them, amidst all the vicissi- 
tudes of their Christian none For it must be remember- 
ed, that their heart’s desire and prayer is, to be’what God has 
promised they shail be. — But, 

Ill. The doctrine a » teaches, that God will execute all his 
threatenings against wicked men ; and hence they have reason 
to tremble before him. - Among revealed things are the threat- 
enings of God, that all who remain impenitent shall be punish- 
ed with endless misery. These, too, are purposes revealed. 
And the doctrine before us ensures the final execution of these 
threatenings. There is, then, a connexion, between this doc- 
trine, and these awful threatenings. It is just, to view it in this 
connexion. 

Now, suppose wicked men, though they hate and oppose the 
doctrine of God’s purposes, are constrained to believe it, in this 
awful connexion ; and that in this just view of it, they are led 
clearly to see the doom of all who remain impenitent. Is there 
any danger, as to morality and religion, in making wicked men, 
who are enemies and rebels against God, to see and understand 
their awful doom, if they remain such ? Will it make them more 
immoral, more licentious, more hardened in iniquity, and more 
regardless of its consequences? No; in no wise. Make them 
feel and believe the doctrine, in this connexion ; make it certain 
in their view, that this awful doom awaits them, without repent- 
anee, and if it does not reconcile them to the doctrine, it will 
restrain them: it will make them afraid to sin; it will hold them 
under the ¢errors of the Lord; and alarm their guilty conscien- 
ces. Convince them, that God has determined to punish all 
who remain wicked, and they will feel their danger : they will 
feel the need of repentance and reformation. It will lead them 
to inquire, how can we eseape this awful doom? Convince the 
objectors of this, and they will be awed to silence, and feel 
their need of repentance. And I now observe, 

IV. If the doctrine is true, every objection is vain and impi- 
ous. It is vain, because God is able and determined to accom- 
plish all his purposes. It is impious, because his purposes are 
all formed in infinite wisdom and goodness, and are the result 
of these attributes. To say the doctrine is not true, when he 
has revealed it, is impeaching his veracity. And to say its ten- 
dency and influence are not good, when it is the result of his 
wisdom and goodness, is impeaching these glorious attributes. 
Every objection, then, is vain and impious. ; 

Sull, objections are made, of which some appear formidable. 
And it falls within my design, to examine those, worthy of no- 
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tice. They are urged against these two points: that God has 
purposed the existence of sin, and the final destinies of sinners. 
Give up these, and it is believed all objections would at once be 
renounced. Here some, as if to soften the matter, say, God 
permits sin, who are not willing to say, he has purposed its ex- 
istence. But, as he works all things after the counsel of his 
own will, what he now permits, he had ever purposed to permit ; 
which comes to the same thing. Besides, he directs all the af- 
fairs of men, knowing in every instance what will be the result. 
This was exemplified in the case of Joseph’s brethren; of Pha- 
raoh ; and of those who crucified Christ. These men all com- 
mitted sin in these actions: while in so doing, they did what 
“God meant unto good ;” what he “ raised them up” to do ; and 
what he “determined before to be done.” This illustrates his 
purpose and providence, respecting every instance of sin. What, 
then, are these objections ? 

One is, If God has decreed or purposed the existence of sin, 
he cannot be perfectly holy. But why not? Let us examine it 
in the light of Scriptures. “ Sin is the transgression of the law.” 
The sinner, then, is a transgressor of law. “ For sin is not im- 
puted when there is no law.” Hence the law and the Lawgiver 
existed previous to sin. Now, if sin be its transgression, the 
law is holy. There is here no medium between sin and holi- 
ness. And if the law is.holy, the Lawgiver is holy. Besides, 
while sin retains its nature, the law and Lawgiver must remain 
holy ; or sin is not its transgression. When therefore God pur- 
posed its existence, he purposed the existence of something, in 
itself utterly opposed to his character: and so long as it is sin or 
transgression, it remains opposed to his character. And thus, 
when he purposed or decreed sin, he was perfectly holy. But, 
being unchangeable, or always the same, he must remain thus 
holy, though he did purpose the existence of sin. So that the 
objection is groundless in fact. And further, had there been no 
sin, how was it possible to reveal the real character of God? In 
proclaiming this, he declared himself “ merciful and gracious,— 
forging iniquity, and transgression, and sin.” And being im- 
mutable, he has been always merciful and gracious; always a 
God of forgiveness. Now, had there been no sin, how could 
this be manifested ? Or how could sinners exist under his gov- 
ernment, as subjects of his authority, and dependent on him for 
existence, aside from his purpose? Or, had there been no sin 
how could there be such a work as redemption, such a Person 
as the Redeemer, such an assembly as the redeemed, or sucha 
song in heaven as redeeming love ? Hence God might, and there- 
me did, purpose the existence of sin, and yet remain perfectly 

oly. 

Another is, If the doctrine is true, men are not moral agents. 
But, be it true or not true, men are moral agents. Such were 
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Joseph’s brethren, Pharaoh, and the crucifiers of Christ, they 
were such in fact. And so are allother men. God views and 
treats them as such. He gave them his law, and holds them 
accountable to him. They treat each other as such ; they impute 
motives of action. The objector proves himself such by the act 
of objecting. All arguments and objections prove the same ; 
they are moral actions. So that the purposes of God do not 
destroy moral agency. Nor does this destroy his purposes. On 
the contrary, they confirm it. It was a leading purpose of God, 
that men should be moral agents. His plan of government em- 
braced their complete moral agency. And his purposes are con- 
sistent with their agency. He made them to be such. The 
doctrine of his purposes, however, is proved by his word and 
attributes : that of moral agency by fact. And thus, an attempt 
to prove that this doctrme destroys moral agency, is like at- 
tempting to prove by arguments, that by arguments nothing can 
be proved. 

Another is, If this doctrine is true, it is useless to pray, or to 
perform any act of obedience. 'This may arise, not only from 
opposition to the doctrine, but from erroneous views of the de- 
sign of prayer. Some appear to think that when God answers 
prayer, he has some new design ; or some purpose, which he 
had not, until that time. Now this is wholly erroneous. Nei- 
ther prayer nor obedience effect, or are intended to effect, the 
least change in his purposes. In him, no change is necessary, 
nor even possible. ‘The design of prayer is, not to make God 
willing, but to prepare men to receive, and to receive thankful- 
ly, as an unmerited gift, what he is willing, to bestow. When 
they pray in faith, he has promised to hear them. And when 
they are truly obedient, he has promised to reward them: though 
the reward is wholly of grace. 

Hence, it is not useless to pray, nor to be truly obedient, 
though God has purposed all things. For his purposes ensure 
the fulfilment of his promise. The truth is, he has promised to 
hear when men pray, and to reward them when they are obedi- 
ent. This is his revealed purpose ; the order of which is, that 
they shall pray before he hears and answers them, and obey be- 
fore he gives the reward. The means and the end are thus con- 
nected, m his eternal purpose. The objector cannot fail to see 
this, when he examines the subject: and thus, he cannot fail of 
viewing the fallacy of this objection. So that, if he still main- 
tains it, I only ask him to be consistent with himself. I fear 
not to rest it on this ground. For then, his course must be this. 
In the spring, let him neither sow nor plant. When he is sick, 
let him neither employ a physician nor take medicine. — On his 
ground, all this is equally useless. The purposes of God affect 
his temporal, no less than his spiritual, interest. He must, then, 

“say, it is useless to sow or plant; to employ physicians or take 
= 
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medicines. If Iam to reap a harvest, I shall reap one : if I am 
to be healed, I shall be healed. God’s purposes make it sure. 
But bring this matter to a trial; let the spring come, and he will 
say, if I would have a harvest, I must sow or plant. Let sick- 
ness come in good earnest, and he will say, if I would be healed, 
I must take medicine. He would then add ; this is according to 
the purpose and providence of God. I answer, yes, by all 
means. The man is right at last. And I now add ; it is equally 
his purpose and promise, that if men would be heard, they must 
pray ; and if they would be rewarded accordingly, they must 
be obedient. 

One more objection is, If the doctrine is true, men are not to 
be blamed for being sinners. But revealed facts refute this ob- 
jection. One such fact is, God determined or purposed the con- 
duct of Joseph’s brethren, in selling him to the Ishmaelites ; the 
conduct of Pharaoh, in refusing to let Israel go ; and the cruci- 
fixion of Christ by the Jews. Another is, this conduct was all 
sinful: it is so represented in Scripture. Another is, Joseph’s 
brethren and Pharaoh confessed their. guilt in these transactions : 
and the apostles, under divine inspiration charged the crucifying 
Jews with the guilt of murder. Here, then are revealed facts, 
proving both the blame and guilt of these men, and their con- 
fession of guilt, in these transactions, though they were all pur- 
posed of God. Hence the principle is established, that men 
are blameable and guilty for their sins, though God has purpos- 
ed the existence of sin. And thus in principle, and of course 
in fact, the objection is groundless. For, as these men were 
blameable and guilty, so, on the same principle, all other men 
are blameable and guilty, when they commit sin, though its ex- 
istence was purposed. The guz/t of sin is determined, not by 
the purposes, but by the daw of God. His purposes decide 
merely the existence of moral actions ; his law decides their mo- 
ral quality. Sin is the transgression of the law. The sinner 
is condemned by the law, and for the transgression of the law. 
The reason is, the law, and not the purpose of God, is his rule 
of duty. And this judges his moral actions, not by the certainty 
of their existence ; but by their moral quality ; by their confor- 
mity or their opposition to the character and will of God. So 
that sinners are to be blamed, as transgressors of the law, though 
the doctrine before us is true. These are all the objections, 
which are now thought worthy of notice. And having answer- 
ed them, I ask the objector to look a moment at the tendency 
of believing, and of denying, that God has purposed the existence 
of sin. Weill, 

Suppose one has his dwelling burnt by an incendiary ; anoth- 
er has to resign his last shilling to the robber; and another, to 
bury a murdered child :—and that they apply to you, as a Chris- 
tian teacher, for instruction, suited to their case. Will you not 
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say thus; “ Submit yourselves to God;” “In all thy ways ac- 


z : N : : 5 
knowledge him ;” “Casting all your care upon him ;” “Nor. 


faint when thou art rebuked of him.” You must conform to this, 
or you must depart from the Bible in your instructions. But 


say this, or conform to it, and you admit that God has purposed | 


these events. Otherwise, they are not his rebukes. What he 
does, or even permits, if there be a supposed difference, is 
“after the counsel of his own will.” Now admit that He pur- 
posed these events, as trials or rebukes, and your work is easy, 
You may then teach them submission, patience, and forgiveness ; 
and that when they truly submit to God, in these rebukes, he 
will sustain and comfort them in their trials. You may thas ate 
ford them consolation. On this ground, you may teach all, who 
suffer by the wickedness of others, if they apply to you ioe in- 


struction, to be patient and submissive ; to exercise the peculiar 


graces of Christianity, under their sufferings. God will then 
sustain and comfort them. I ask, if this is not the real tenden- 
cy; the legitimate practical effect, of believing this doctrine, 
to sustain men under all such trials ; and in fact to lead them 
into the practice of genuine Christian morality ? 

But deny the doctrine, and remain consistent with this de- 
nial, and you must leave these men disconsolate. If God did 
not purpose, or did not determine to permit, these events, they 
are not his rebukes; he had no concern with them. And it is 
charging him falsely to say, acknowledge and submit to him un- 
der them. Instead of teaching them submission, patience, for- 
giveness, or any of the peculiar graces of Christianity, you 
must allow them to murmur at their cruel fate, and even to take 
revenge on their enemies ; and in the end, you must leave them 
utterly destitute of consolation from the Bible. | For. there is 
not a passage in that book, suited to their case, which does not, 
of necessity, imply the doctrine in question. How then can 
you teach any, who suffer by the wickedness of others, to ex- 
ercise the graces, or to practice the morality, of the Gospel? 
Must you not, in such cases, allow- men to violate some of the 
fundamental laws of the Christian code? Is not this the real 
tendency ; the legitimate practical effect of denying that God 
has purposed the existence of sin? Surely this demands atten- 
tion. It involves serious consequences. Not afew of the tri- 
als and sufferings of men result from the wicked deeds of oth- 
ers. Such are all those, resulting from oppression, slander, rob- 
bery, theft, and similar crimes. Besides, some of the leading 
virtues or graces of the Christian code, are adapted exclusive- 
ly to this class of sufferers: and seem evidently to haye been 
intended only for them. Thus, love to enemies, forbearance, 
forgiveness, and all others of this class, are passive virtues ; and 
can be put in exercise or practice, only by men In this condition. 
Hence, the question has an important bearing on the subject of 
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Christian morality. If these remarks are just, (and they cannot 
be soberly disputed,) a denial of the doctrine before us, in its 
legitimate consequences, will set aside some‘of the leading prin- 
ciples of the New Testament ; will allow men to reject a large 
portion of its moral precepts ; and at the same time, to perpe- 
trate the grossest immoralities and iniquities ; especially toward 
those who have injured them. Surely, then, every objection to 
the doctrine is vain and impious. ‘This will further appear, by 
observing, 

V. That it affords ground of consolation, under all the trials 
which men experience. These trials are numerous and various : 
they result from various causes. Many result, not from the 

icked deeds of others, but from the more immediate agency 
of God. Some, too, are such, in themselves considered, as seem 
hardly consistent, with a wise and perfect government. But 
convince men, who cannot see the end from the beginning, and 
thus cannot fathom the mysteries of Divine Providence, that 
God has purposed all things in wisdom and goodness, and it will 
impart strong consolation, under these trials. When they suf- 
fer by fire, flood, sickness, or any similar judgment, a belief that 
all these are according to the wise and holy purpose of God, 
will teach them resignation ; it will teach, that while “ clouds 
and darkness are round about him, righteousness and judgment 
are the habitation of his throne.” Its tendency is, to prevent 
murmuring at sudden calamities; to prevent angry passions 
and impious exclamations, when men suffer such calamities, and” 
to restrain them from evil, amidst all the trials they endure. 
For it teaches this important truth, that no trial, however severe 
some are at the moment; will ever come upon them, unless it 
be intended for good ; and that when present trials have answer- 

a the design of God’s wisdom and goodness in inflicting them, 
hey will be removed. It will thus bring God near, in every 
season of trial; and lead them not only to trust in him, but to 
submit to his holy Providence. <A firm belief in this doctrine 
will enable them to walk by faith, when they cannot walk b 
sight ; and to commit all their ways to his wise and holy direc- 
tion; knowing that in him is all their strength and all their 
safety. I only add, 

VI. The doctrine ensures the fulfilment of God’s promises, 
respecting the final enlargement and glory of the church. These 
promises, in his word, are numerous and explicit. And this doc- 
trine reveals his purpose to perform them. Hence, in this con- 
nexion, a belief of the doctrine assures men, not only that God 
will keep all that have become his, unto life eternal, but that he 
will greatly enlarge the church in numbers ; that he will ather 
am a great number, from different and distant nations ie are 
yet in impenitence. For good men find many promises, which 
appear yet unfulfilled; and thus a purpose, yet unperformed, 
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respecting Zion: and they believe, that in the performance of 
it, human agency and efforts are to be diligently and success- 
fully employed. 

Now, when we consider how much wicked men oppose the 
prevalence and extension of true religion, and how many obsta- 
cles good men have to encounter in this good work ;—what can 
give them more encouragement, in these benevolent efforts, 
than a firm belief of the doctrine, viewed in this connexion? 
What can impart more strength to their faith, or render them 
more devoted, prayerful, and persevering, or inspire them, 
amidst all opposition and seeming discouragement, with greater 
hope of success ? Here is a doctrine, which assures them, that 
these promises, though earth and hell shall oppose it, wll be 
performed. And the truth is, that in its bearing on these pre- 
cious promises, it it the ground of their hope and confidence.— 
They believe he will perform them, not merely because he is 
able to do it, and is merciful, and has revealed a sufficient 
atonement, but because it is one of his immutable gracious pur- 
poses to perform them: because he has said he will do it; and 
thus, has revealed his design to do it: and therefore, will exert 
his power, and display his grace, and apply the atonement, and 
dispose a great multitude of lost sinners to repent of sin and 
embrace the atonement. They pray and labor for the conver- 
sion of sinners, in the confidence and assurance of hope, because 
they believe that this is promised, “according to the purpose of 
him, who worketh all things after the counsel of his own will.” 
In view of this doctrine, they ask with humble confidence, 
“ hath he said, and shall he not do it ?—hath he spoken, and shall 
he not make it good?” MHere is the basis of their expectation 
and of their encouragement. Destroy their belief in the gra- 
cious purposes of God, and the ground of assurance is removed : 
the main-spring of action is broken. It is then doubtful in theirs 
view, whether these promises will ever be performed ; or wheth- 
er any further efforts to enlarge the Redeemer’s kingdom will 
be successful. God has then no certain purpose in its favor : the 
enemy may prevail: our efforts are paralyzed: for our confi- 
dence is gone. After all that the objector may urge in opposi- 
tion, it is a belief in the gracious purpose of God, as connected 
with these promises, that encourages good men to hope for sue- 
cess, and that encourages them to pray and labor for their per- 
formance. And this does encourage them. 

Here, then, is the doctrine itself; and this is its practical ten- 
dency and influence, when men believe it. It is one of the re- 
vealed things of God, which belong to men in all ages: and is 
a doctrine according to godliness ; fit to be believed. The appli- 
cation, then, is pla and impressive. Let every man acknow- 
ledge this part of Divine revelation: and in the presence of his 
Maker, let him embrace this revealed truth ; that he may stand 
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approved in that day, when ail the revealed things of God will 
be manifested and vindicated, and when all unbelievers and op- 
posers will be put to shame and silence. 
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For the Evangelical Magazine. 


A Novicr or Srrnmons on Inripriiry, by Andrew Thomson, D. D. Minister 
of St. George’s, Edinburgh. First American Edition, with a Preliminary 
Essay. Windsor, Vt., Richards & Tracy; New York, Jonathan Leavitt, 
-1833.—pp. 213. 


It has generally been true of those who have earnestly con- 
tended for the faith which was once delivered unto the saints, that, 
satisfied of its divine revelation as a whole; and fully persua- 
ded of the truth and consistency of its fundamental doctrines as 
particulars, they have felt that when either has been defended— 
duty has been discharged ; but as important as it may be to re- 
pel a foe,—yet the advantage of carrying the contest directly 
into the enemy’s enclosure, where defence is impossible, and 
where victory is certain, has been but to a limited extent appre- 
ciated. The most able standard works in theology, are gener- 
ally those which have been called forth in the vindication of the 
truth; but were the course of controversial discussions with 
those who reject Christianity, so far extended as to carry home 
with more frequency to the bosoms of Infidels, their own sen- 
timents and their tendency, a result happy in its influence might 
be safely anticipated. The small work, whose title stands at 
the head of this article, is of this character. It consists of nine 
Sermons on Heb. 3: 12,—“ Take heed, brethren, lest there be in 
any) of you an evil heart of unbelief, in departing from the living 

od. : 

These sermons are happily of that character, so far as perspi- 
cuity of style and distinctness of object are concerned, that, 
were it the design of those who sustain this periodical to can- 
vass the literary merits of the publications of the day, they 
would not require the touch of criticism. A redundant sentence 
probably cannot be found, nor the place be named where a 
qualification is omitted which is requisite ; the style is chaste 
and at the same time nervous. Dr. Thomson literally begins, 
continues, and ends with his subject ; and the design of this Sth: 
ticle is to give a brief summary of the work; from the convic- 
tion that it cannot be read without profit, and that the publish- 


ers have aided the cause of truth in re-printing it in this coun- 
tay, 
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The Author refers the unbelief mentioned in his text, to the 
religion of Christ ; and he extends it “to the case of all those 
who renounce Christianity, whatever be the religious creed 
which they profess to adopt or to retain :” he says, “there is 
a natural connexion between the disbelief of Christianity in par- 
ticular, and the disbelief of religion in general. The one leads 
directly to the other,” and to all such he applies the solemn 
warning in the text. 


“The position,” he says, “ we have laid down may give offence to those who 
gono farther than a rejection of the Gospel, as an imputation against their 
understanding or their integrity. It may be stigmatized by free-thinkers as 
an expression of bigotry and intolerance. And it may be thought uncandid 
by such as would give credit to the bitterest enemies of religion for every de- 
gree of faith which they may pretend to cherish. It is far, however, from 
being gratuitous or unsupported.’ ’ 


That our author is correct in these remarks, his sermons 
clearly show. 


In sustaining his main proposition, which is, “ He that rejects 
Christianity will reject all religion ;” he has, in his first sermon, 
two sources of proof, viz: the history of deism,—and of pre- 
vailing infidelity. In his review of the history of deism, he 
notices an important fact, which is, that in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, the term Dezst was first introduced ; that the 
word Atheist was previously used, and that the change was 
made, without just ground, only to avoid odium,—and happy 
would it be were this the only instance where a false banner has 
been reared for a kindred reason. 

Under his first head, the history of deism or atheism, he 
shews that it is at war with natural religion, which demonstra- 
ted, establishes the point that a departure from Christianity is 
an abandonment of all religion. Speaking of the course of de- 
istical writers, in his concluding remarks, he says: 


“ There is nothing, perhaps, which is more denen ing of notice in the con- 
duct of the deistical unbelievers,“or which can more forcibly strike a serious 
reader, or which contributes more to the result we are aiming at, than the 
perfect ease, and not seldom, the selfcomplacent levity, with which they lay 
down their principles and speak of their conclusions. ‘They expunge an attri- 
bute from the character of God; or they contend against the belief of his gov- 
ernment of the world ; or they blot out immortality from the record of human 
hopes; or they reduce it, from being the great scene of moral retribution, toa 
mere picture of the fancy ;—they do this, not only without one sigh of regret, 
and without one feelng of compunction, but with as much coolness as they 
would rectify an error in the most common transactions of life. They talk, in- 
deed, of their reverence for sacred truth; but they can put forth the hand of 
no ordinary daring upon the mighty perfections of Jehovah, and the eternal 
prospects of our race, with less ceremony than they would employ in settling 
the personal merits of an earthly friend, or in deciding upon the commercial 
enterprises of the humblest citizen. They seem even anxious to shew, by 
some decisive proof of independence, that they are not under the trammels of 
the Bible, and have, therefore, no hesitation in denouncing as superstition and 
falsehood, certain of the positions which it contains, on that limited scheme of 
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theology within which they profess to confine their speculations and their faith. 
And in this manner, while they have exhibited the fact, in its most indisputa- 
ble form, that unbelievers have never afforded us a full and consistent view of 
the religion of nature, but have left out one or other of its fundamental doc- 
trines ; they have, at the same time, betrayed a spirit which is ready to regard 
them all with indifference or contempt, which would be more in its natural ele- 
ment, the more it receded from any connexion or from any contact whatever 
with the system of Christianity, and to whose wanderings, therefore, we feel 
it impossible to assign any limits on this side of speculation, or practical athe- 
ism.”—pp. 8—10. 


In his proof from the prevailing infidelity of the day, he is 
also conclusive ;—what he declares from personal observation 
in his own country is true of this country, so far as the observa- 
tion of the writer of this article has extended. On this point 
one extract will be made : 


“ We have heard, indeed, of men who affected to hold fast by the tenets of 
natural religion, while they repudiated those of divine revelation ; but we have 
never been so fortunate as to see and converse with one of them, whose creed, 
select and circumscribed and palatable as he had made it, seemed to have any 
serious footing in his mind, or any practical influence in his life; who would 
restrain his sneer at piety the most untinctured with enthusiasm ; or who could 
check his speculations, however hostile to the system he had affected to em- 
brace ; or who worshipped the God in whose existence and attributes he ac- 
knowledged his belief; or who acted with a view to that immortality, for which 
he allowed that the soul of man is destined.”—p. 11. 


The author accounts, in a satisfactory manner, for all seeming 
contradictions in the language and deportment of infidels, with 
the quotation made. 

In his second discourse, Dr. Thomson sustains his position 
from the objections urged against Christianity by deists, and 
shows, when properly estimated and impartially applied, that 
they. will be found to bear as strongly against natural religion. 
He notices several of these objections, such as mysteries, want 
of universality, and the controverted nature of its articles, and 
miracles. In his vindication, he touches with force upon Chris- 
tian experience, as standing evidence of inspiration; and ina 
preliminary Essay, the American Editors have very happily ex- 
tended this part of the subject. He further substantiates his 
proposition by dwelling upon the causes of infidelity, inconside- 
rateness, pride of understanding, and moral depravity. 

In his third discourse, he shows that infidelity is in every res- 
pect hostile to the interests of morality.—In the fourth, that in- 
fidelity is destructive of the comfort and happiness of those who 
embrace it; in these two sermons, his method is very happy, 
and his reasoning conclusive. 

The fifth and sixth sermons are designed to show, that there 
is no foundation for the gradations of infidelity ; in moral ten- 
dency and desert they are alike ; and in establishing this point 
he has six examples as proof: 

1. Those who admit one part of revelation and reject another. 
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2. Those of impious and immoral lives. 

3. Those who live a reputed good life, but without regard to 
the principles of the Gospel. 

4. Those who are worldly-minded. 

5. Those who neglect religious ordinances. 

6. Those who are indifferent to the success of Christianity 
in the world. 

Towever much, in reading the list of these particulars, an in- 
dividual may be disposed to say, surely the broad charge of un- 
belief or infidelity cannot be sustained against each of these ; 
yet a careful attention to the arguments by which they are sus- 
tained, will lead each of this class to see to whom they are ap- 
plicable, and that belonging to either he cannot cast the first stone; 
in other words, that he is verily guilty. 


The seventh sermon shows the sinful nature of unbelief and 
its awful consequences. Our author dwells upon the obligation 
to attend candidly and patiently to the Bible and its evidence ;— 
upon the guilt which must attach to the infidel, and the weight 
of responsibility which he incurs in his influence upon others, 
~ and with which he must go to the judgment. 


The eighth and ninth sermons are in application, and are ad- 
dressed to five classes, viz: parents—young men—to those in 
high stations—to those in inferior stations in society—and to 
ministers. Under each of these particulars, the author is point- 
ed and forcible, and keeps up the interest in his subject. The 
parent is made to feel his responsibility, and the young man his 
obligation ; and while the third and fourth classes contemplate 
a different state of society from our happy country, yet they 
are not entirely inapplicable this side of the Atlantic. . His 
application to ministers is brief but to the purpose. He presses 
upon them two points ; the importance of their general conduct, 
a life which shall speak in favor of experimental religion ; the 
want of which evidence, in many cases around him, must have 
been painful to him who was thus pleading for the truth. His 
second particular addressed to ministers, concerns the mode of 
preaching the Gospel ; and that must be by making Christ and 
him crucified the great theme ; and what is involved in it, he 
shows in a few words, and thus closes : 


“‘ This part of the subject admits of a much more lengthened illustration : 
but the remarks that we have made may suffice to show, that when we preach 
Christ as we ought to do, we will distinctly acknowledge, and even lay partic- 
ular emphasis on the merits of the cross. This we will do, not only froma 
regard to the truth of the case,—not only from a desire to honor our Redeem- 
er, as to every part of his character and work,—not only from a principle of 
consistency between our inward belief and our external avowal of it,—not only 
from these motives, important and worthy as they are; but also from the per- 
suasion that it is only in this way that our preaching can prove instrumental 
in supporting the credit and extending the influence of Christianity in the 
world.”—p. 213, 
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Such is a brief outline of a work which has been read with 
interest and profit, and which is designed not only to reprove, 
enlighten, and establish the Christian, but which is peculiarly 
calculated for all who are sceptical, who can see the force of an 
argument or an inference which must follow it. 

It ought to be added, that the writer has no acquaintance nor 
connexion with the American Editors, and has no motive but to 
advance Evangelical truth ; and could the current of religious 
reading be so widened as to embrace more which is solid, so that 
the truth of the inspiration of the Bible, and the harmony and 
glory of its fundamental doctrines should be believed and seen 
from evidence ; a higher standard of experience might be anti- 
cipated ; a stronger attachment to the wisdom of God would be 
manifest, and human speculation would be comparatively harm- 
less in its influence. D. L. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
For the Evangelical Magazine. 


THE ROMAN CHURCH. 
(Continued from p. 216.) 


Before we take leave of the Inqursrrrion, that bloody tribunal 
of the Roman church, it seems proper to give some account of 
its unrelenting and cruel persecutions. We have taken notice of 
its origin, its external and internal character ; and now it is pro- 
per to examine some of its ferocious and sanguinary proceedings, 
which far exceed the horrors of savage barbarity. 

The cruelties of the Roman Inquisition, during the period of 
the church, concerning which we now treat, were principally 
exercised towards the Waxprnsss, a sect that arose in France 
in the twelfth century. And as this sect has been much defam- 
ed by the Papists, that they might have some show of Jjustifica- 
tion for their cruelties, it may be proper here to premise a brief 
account of its origin and tenets. This account will be abridged 
from Milner’s Church History. 

“ About the year 1160, the doctrine of transubstantiation, (the 
doctrine that the bread and wine of the Supper, were turned 
into the real flesh and blood of Christ,) a doctrine which some- 
time afterwards, Innocent III. confirmed in a very solemn man- 
ner; was required by the court of Rome to be beliéved of all 
men. And connected with this was a species of idolatry. For 
men were required to fall down and worship the consecrated 
host; (i. e. the wafer or bread supposed to be changed into the 
real flesh of Christ,) and acknowledge it as God. ‘The absur- 
dity and impiety of this abomination struck the minds of all men 
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who were not dead to a sense of true ‘religion. At this time, 
Prerer Wanpo, a rich merchant of Lyons, whose education was 
superior to that of his neighbors, appeared very courageous in 
opposing this new invention. This he did from a fear of God 
im general, as a ruling principle in his own soul, and under a 
sense of the alarming wickedness of the times, which, under 
the divine influence, moved him to oppose with courage the 
dangerous corruptions of the Romish church. Waldo found 
means to procure a more correct translation of the Scriptures 
than what was contained in the Latin Vulgate, and, says the 
nistorian, ‘It is certain that the Christian world in the West 
was indebted, under Providence, to him for the first translation 
of the Bible into a modern tongue, since the time that the Latin 
had ceased to be a living language. A most valuable gift? But 
the Papists could not endure this light. The Archbishop of Ly- 
ons threatened him with excommunication, if he did not cease 
from his labors. Waldo replied, that, though a layman, he 
could not be silent in a matter which concerned the salvation of 
men. On this reply, the Bishop attempted to apprehend him, 
but he escaped, and lived concealed in Lyons three years.— 
Among other Scriptural discoveries, the evils of popedom struck 
the mind of Waldo; and Pope Alexander III., having heard of 
his proceedings, anathematized him and all his adherents, and 
commanded the Bishop to proceed against him with the utmost 
rigor. Waldo could no longer remain at Lyons. He escaped, 
and his disciples followed him. He retired in Dauphiny, and 
afterwards to Picardy, in France, where he was very successful 
in propagating the principles of true religion. But many of his 
disciples fled into Piedmont and joined themselves to the Vaudois 
of that country, hence the united band was called Waldenses, 
though it does not appear that Waldo himself ever went to Pied- 
mont. : : 
«The Waldenses soon began to be traduced by their enemies, 
and treated as the offscouring of the earth, a people against 
whom all the wisdom and power of the world were united.— 
They were called Poormen of Lyons, and dogs. Indeed, noth- 
ing can exceed the calumnies of their enemies, and in this res- 
pect they had the honor to bear the cross of the first Christians. 
In Provence they were called Cutpurses. In Germany they 
were called Gazares, a term expressive of every thing flagitious- 
ly wicked. In Flanders they were called Turlupins, that is, m- 
habitants with wolves, because they were often driven to dwell 
in the mountains and deserts. And because they denied the con- 
secrated host to be God, they were called Arians, as if they 
denied the divinity of Christ. ‘They were accused of being soi 
solute, of being sorcerers and Sodomites. But all this was oe 
the fruit of malice and injustice. From authentic statements o 
their own doctrines, it appears that they were sincere followers 
Vou. Il. 34 
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of Christ, and believers in his Gospel. And there is abundant 
evidence that, in the several places where they lived, they de- 
meaned themselves as peaceable and industrious citizens. But 
this did not screen them from Roman hatred and persecution. 
They had ventured to obey God rather than men, and to call in 
question the supremacy and infallibility of the Pope, which was 
in the eyes of the Roman church an unpardonable sin. Conse- 
quently all the forces of Roman power were levelled at this un- 
offending people. ‘Asa specimen of the popish method of 
converting heretics,’ says McGavin, in his Protestant, page 60, 
vol. i., ‘I shall give a few extracts from a bull of Pope Inno- 
cent VIII, in which he requires the Archdeacon of Cremona 
to extirpate that simple and harmless people. This was thirty 
years before the Reformation.’ ‘ We have heard,’ says the Pope, 
‘and it has come to our knowledge not without much displeas- 
ure, that certain sons of iniquity, followers of that abominable 
and pernicious sect of malignant men, called the Poor of Lyons, 
or Waldenses, who have long endeavored in Piedmont and oth- 
er places, to ensnare the sheep belonging to God, to the perdi- 
tion of their souls, having damnably risen up under a feigned 
pretence of holiness, being given up to a reprobate sense, and 
made to err greatly from the way of truth, committing things 
contrary to the orthodox faith, offensive to the eyes of the divine 
majesty, and which occasion a great hazard of souls.’ He then 
declares that he has constituted Albert his nuntio, commissioner, 
‘to the end that you should induce the followers of the most 
wicked sect of the Waldenses, and all others polluted with he- 
retical pravity, to abjure their errors. And, calling to your aid 
all archbishops, and bishops, seated in the said duchy, [of Savey] 
whom the Most High hath called to share with us in our cares, 
with the inguisitor, the ordinances of the place, their vicars, 
&c., you proceed to the execution thereof against the fore- 
said Waldenses, and all other heretics whatever, to rise up in 
arms against them, and by joint communication of processes, 
to tread them under foot as venomous adders ; diligently providing 
that the people committed to their charge do persevere in the 
profession of the true faith ; bending all your endeavors, and be- 
stowing all your care towards so holy, and so necessary an ex- 
termination of the said heretics.’ Accordingly, some of the 
most dreadful scenes of persecution, and havoc, which ever 
darkened the pages of church history, were commenced. In 
these cruelties, the Inquisition was a principal agent. Says 
Milner, vol. il. p. 450, ‘ I need not dwell on the insidious cus- 
toms of the Inquisition; they are but too well known. From 
the year 1206, when it was first established, to the year 1228 
the havoc made among helpless Christians was so great that 
certain French bishops in the last mentioned year decined the 
monks of the Inquisition to defer a little their work of imprison- 
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ment, till the Pope was advertised of the great numbers ap- 
prehended,—numbers so great, that it was impossible to defray 
the charge of their subsistence, and even to provide stone 
and mortar to build prisons for them.’ The valley of Pragela, 
on the Italian side of the Alps, had six churches, and each 
church its own pastor, and every pastor the care of several vil- 
lages which appertained to his church. The valley itself was 
one of the- most secure retreats of the Waldenses, being envi- 
roned on all sides with mountains, into whose caverns the peo- 
ple were accustomed to retreat in time of persecution. Their 
children were catechised with the minutest care, and their pas- 
tors not only exhorted them on the Sabbaths, but also on the 
week-days, went to their hamlets to instruct them. With much 
inconvenience to themselves, these teachers climbed the steepest 
mountains to visit their flocks. The word of God was heard 
with reverence ; the voice eye: was common in private 
houses, as well as in the churches ; Christian simplicity and zeal 
abounded, and plain useful learning was diligently cultivated in 
the schools. 

“ A monk inquisitor, named Francis Borelli, in the year 1380, 
armed with a bull of Clement VII., undertook to persecute this ~ 
godly people. In the space of thirteen years, he delivered one 
hundred and fifty persons to the secular power to be burned 
at Grenoble. In another valley in the neighborhood, he appre- 
hended eighty persons, who were also burned. The Monk’s 
inquisitors adjudged one half of the goods of the persons con- 
demned to themselves. The other half to the temporal lords. 
‘ What efforts,’ says Milner, ‘ may not be expected when ava- 
rice, malice, and superstition unite in the same cause.’ 

« About the year 1400 the persecutors again attacked the val- 
ley of Pragela. The poor Waldenses seeing their caves possess- 
ed by their enemies, who assaulted them during the severity of 
the winter, retreated to one of the highest mountains of the Alps, 
the mothers carrying cradles, and leading by the hand those 
little children that were able to walk. Many of them were 
murdered, others were starved to death; a hundred and eighty 
children were found dead in their cradles, and the greatest part 
of their mothers died soon after them. In the valley of Loyse, 
four hundred little children were found suffocated in their cra- 
dles, or in the arms of their deceased mothers, in consequence 
of a great quantity of wood being placed at the entrance of - 
caves and set on fire. On the whole, above three cee 
persons, belonging to the valley, were destroyed, and this right- 
eous people were in that place exterminated.” — Ri 

“In Piedmont the archbishops of ‘Turin assiduously labore 
to molest the Waldenses, having been informed by the priests 

offerings for the dead, 
of those valleys that the people made no g : 
yalued not masses and absolutions, and took no care to redeem 
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their relations from the pains of purgatory. ‘The love of lucre, 

no doubt, had a principal share in promoting these persecutions, 

for the sums collected from the people by these vanities were 

immense. Calumny at length prevailed, and such a number of 
accusations against them appeared, charging them with crimes’ 
of the most monstrous nature, that the civil power permitted 

the papal to indulge its thirst for blood. © Dreadful cruelties were 

inflicted on the people of God ; and these, by their- constancy 

in suffering revived the memory of the primitive martyrs. And 

when fire did not accomplish the work of destruction with suf- 

ficient speed, Pope Innocent VIII. deputed the Archdeacon of 
Cremona to assault them with the sword. Eighteen thousand 

soldiers were raised for the service, besides many of the Pied- 

montese papists, who run to the plunder from all parts. The 

Duke of Savoy, convinced of the loyalty of these subjects, in- 

terposed in some measure to check the rage of their enemies. 

But he seems not to have had sufficient power to execute his 

good intentions. For the papal inquisitors daily endeavored to 

apprehend these faithful followers of Christ, and the persecu- 

tion lasted about forty-four years. 

“In the year 1560, the Waldenses of Calabria sent to Gene- 
va for pastors. ‘Two were accordingly sent into Calabria, who 
endeavored to establish the public exercise of Protestantism. 
Pope Pius IV., having notice of this, determined to extirpate 
a people who had presumed to plant heresy so near to his seat. 
A scene of distressing persecution followed. Numbers of them 
being murdered by two companies of soldiers, headed by the 
Pope’s agents, the remnant craved mercy for themselves, their 
wives, and their children. But their enemies knew not how to 
shew mercy, and the persecuted Christians were at length driv- 
en to measures of self-defence, and put their enemies to flight. 
The Viceroy of Naples, hearing of these things, appeared in 
person to prosecute the diabolical business of the Pope ; and 
in a little time the Waldenses of Calabria were entirely exter- 
minated. The most barbarous cruelties were inflicted on many 5 
some were tortured in order to oblige them to own that their 
friends had committed the most flagitious crimes, and the whole 
apparatus of pagan persecution was seen to be revived in the 
south of Italy. 

oA certain youth, named Samson, defended himse 
time against those who came to apprehend him. 
wounded, he was at length taken and carried to th 
tower. Confess yourself toa priest here present, 
secutors, before you be thrown down. I have already, said 
Samson, confessed myself to God. Throw him down from the 
tower, said the Inquisitor. The next day the Viceroy passin 
below near the said tower, saw the poor li als iS 
bones broken. He kicked hi aie uee 
§ im on the head with his foot, saying, 


If a long 
But being 
e top ofa 
said the per- 
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is the dog still alive? Give him to the hogs to eat. The two 
pastors above-mentioned, sent from Geneva to Calabria, were 
apprehended. One was starved to death in prison, the other 
was sent to Rome, where he was burned alive in the presence 


‘of Pope Pius IV. That tyrant feasted his eyes with the sight 


of the man i the flames, who had dared to call him Antichrist. 
The Pastor, however, was enabled to testify in his last scenes, 
many things which displeased the Pope, and by the zeal and 
constancy which he manifested in his death, he failed: not to ex- - 
cite the pity and admiration of the spectators. In the parlia- 
ment of Aix, one of the most inhuman edicts recorded in his- 
tory was pronounced against the Christians of a province in 
France. It was ordered that the whole country of Merindol 
should be laid waste. The name and authority of the King 
were obtained by surprise, and when he afterwards revoked 
the edict, the revocation was kept back by the persecutors.— 
The scenes of desolation which ensued are horrible beyond de- 
scription. A number of females were shut into a barn filled 
with straw, which was set on fire. And when a soldier, moved 
with compassion, opened a place for their escape, these. help- 
less victims of papal rage were driven back into the flames by 
pikes and halberts. Other cruelties were practised. on this 
occasion, so horrid that they would exceed belief were not the 
authenticity of the accounts unquestionable ; and he who knows 
what human nature is, when left to itself and to Satan, knows 
that there is no evil of which it is not capable. é 

“In Germany, about the year 1330, Echard, a Dominican 
Monk and Inquisitor, grievously oppressed the Waldenses. At 
length, after many cruelties, he urged them to inform him of 
the real cause of their separation from the church-of Rome; 
being convinced in his conscience of the justice of several of 
their charges. This was an opportunity not often vouchsafed to 
this people by their enemies, of using the weapons of Christian 
warfare. The event was salutary. For Echard was enlighten- 
ed, confessed the faith of Christ, united himself with his peo- 
ple, like Paul, preached the faith which once he destroyed, and 
in the issue was burnt at Heidleburgh, and the Christians glori- 
fied God in heaven. Raynard Lollard was another convert of 
the same kind ; at first a Franciscan and.an enemy to the Wal- 
denses. He was taken by the inquisitors, after he had diligent- 
ly taught the Gospel, and was burned at Cologne. 

. Flanders also was a violent scene of Waldensian persecu- 
tion. In 1163, some of the Waldenses retiring from Flanders 
to Cologne, were discovered and confined in-a barn, where 
some were burned. In 1183, great numbers were burned alive. 


_ A person named Robert, first a Waldensian, afterwards a Do- 


minican, was appointed inquisitor general by the Pope. This 
man knowing the usual places of concealment, burned or buried 
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alive above fifty persons in the year 1236. But, he met with 
that punishment in this life which was calculated to convince 
him of his enormous sin. The Pope suspended him for the 
abuse of his power and condemned him to perpetual imprison- 
ment. 
“ Persecutors in Flanders tormented the Christians by means 
of hornets and wasps and hives of bees. In short, no part of 
Europe was exempt from the sufferings of these witnesses 
for the truth. Paris itself, the metropolis of France, saw, in 
1304, an hundred and fourteen persons burned alive, who bore 
~ the flames with admirable constancy. ‘To complete this ac- 
count of the persecutions of the papists, and the inquisitors, 
against the Waldenses, we have the following abridged history 
of the siege and capture of Roras, a village of Piedmont, situ- 
ated on an eminence. The rest of the country being overrun, 
the partizans of the Pope, under the Duke of Savoy, determined 
to take possession of this place. He accordingly sent three 
hundred men to fall upon the place by surprise. But the inhab- 
itants, under the command of captain Gianavel, met them at a 
pass in the mountain, and put them to flight. A second and 
third attempt with increased force met the same fate. At length 
the Romish commander, finding all his attempts baffled, made 
proclamation that ample rewards would be given to any who 
would bear arms against the heretics of Roras, and that any 
officer who would exterminate them should be honored accor- 
dingly. Captain Mario, a bigotted papist, and a desperate ruf- 
fian, undertook the business witha thousand men. But he was 
defeated and lost his life in the contest. The commander then 
ordered out all the militia of Piedmont, to these he joined eight 
thousand regular troops. The whole force he divided in three 
parts, and planned three separate attacks. He then sent the 
following conditions of surrender, viz: 1. To ask pardon for tak- 
ing up arms. 2. To pay the expenses of the war. 3. To ac- 
knowledge the infallibility of the pope. 4. To go to mass. 5. 
To pray to the saints. 6. To deliver up their ministers and 
school-masters. 7. To go to confession. 8. To pay loans for 
the deliverance of souls from purgatory. 9. To give up cap- 
tain Gianavel and the elders of their church at discretion. The 
brave inhabitants replied, that sooner than comply with these 
conditions, they would suffer their estates to be seized, their 
_houses to be burnt, and themselves to be murdered. Enraged 
at this, the popish chief sent them the following laconic letter: 
‘To the obstinate heretics of Roras :—You shall have your re- 
quest, for the troops sent against you have strict injunctions to 
plunder, burn, and kill.” The armies were accordingly put in 
motion, and by the superiority of numbers captured the place, 
and commenced the most horrid depredations. Men and women 
they hanged, burnt, and tortured to death; many were cut to 
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pieces, or ripped open, crucified, drowned, or thrown from the 
precipices. Children they tossed upon spears, minced, cut 
their throats, or dashed out their brains. On the first day of 
their gaining the town, one hundred and twenty-six suffered in 
this manner.” 

All this, and much more, which time fails to mention, was 
done at the instigation of the Roman church, and through the 
instrumentality of what they call the Holy Inquisition !! Is this, 
then, the church of Christ, thus crimsoned with the blood of 
saints? Is it not rather Antichrist, in its undeniable features? 
Is it not the unceasing, unrelenting enemy to the people of God ? 

[T'o be continued. | 
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ON THE IMMEDIATE ADMISSION OF SUPPOSED CONVERTS TO THE 
CHURCH. 


In the progress of revivals of religion, of recent date, it has 
become customary with at least a portion of the churches and 
ministers, to receive professed converts into their communion 
with little or no delay ; and in many instances, at the first op- 
portunity that can be conveniently given them for the purpose. 
In one account recently published, of a revival at Rochester, 
N. Y., after a statement of the number received, during a pro- 
tracted meeting, or at its close, the other converts were repre- 
sented, in consequence of delaying the profession of religion for 
the sake of longer self-examination, as waiting “to prove the 
genuineness of their conversion by their disobedience to Christ.” 
The inference, intended by the writer, evidently was, that an 
immediate profession of religion, on the part of converts, and 
a participation of the Lord’s supper, at the first opportunity, are 
indispensable as evidence of conversion,—of faith and repent- 
ance. It is, in like manner, implied that ministers and churches 
who countenance and advise any delay, of the profession of re- 
ligion, for the sake of self-examination and probation, on the 
part of converts, countenance and advise the positive disregard 
and violation of Christ’s command, “ Do this in remembrance 
of me.” The position thus assumed requires a thorough and 
impartial investigation ; for if it is sound and Scriptural, it in- 
volves a multitude of ministers and churches, and of those who 
-do not at the first opportunity profess religion, in the charge of 
much error and guilt. 

The fact that the apostles received the three thousand who 
professed their faith and repentance, immediately into the church, 
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on the day of Pentecost, and took the same course, on other 
occasions, is alleged. as of itself full and incontrovertible sup- 
port of the position. The fact thus adduced, however, if it 
forbids delay in professing religion, on the part of converts, 
must of course forbid the adoption of any preparatory measures 
by the church, which shall occasion any delay in making the 
Christian profession, and in celebrating Christian ordimances. 
It has, however, been thought necessary, by evangelical church- 
es, to institute an examination of converts, seeking admission 
to the church, in regard to the grounds of their hope, and their 
knowledge and belief of the essential truths of the Gospel. 
Such examination, however, to deserve the name of an exam- 
ination, must require some considerable space of time, when a 
large number offer themselves as candidates for the church. But 
we are not informed, that the apostles adopted a course of ex- 
amination in due form, with the three thousand. It must, in- 
deed, have been wholly impracticable that they should. It 
seems evident that they proceeded, at once, to baptize them, 
and receive them to the church, upon the simple ground of their 
testifying publicly that they repented, believed in the Lord Je- 
sus Christ, and desired to be baptized in his name. And if the 
requirement of an examination occasions a convert’s delaying to 
unite himself to the church, as it must needs do, in many cases, 
and sometimes, unavoidably for days, if not for weeks, when 
hundreds declare their readiness to profess religion ; such an ex- 
amination, upon the principle here contended for, must be set 
aside as unscriptural and mischievous, because it prevents con- 
verts from immediately obeying Christ. ‘Thus, in a great revival, 
lately reported, several converts are stated not to have been ad- 
mitted to the church, when many others were, because there 
was not time to examine them. They did not do the act of eat- 
ing the Lord’s supper, when others did, because this rule of the 
church, as to examination, prevented them, and so occasioned 
their continuance in disobedience. Fully to sustain the position, 
now in view, nothing must be required by the church or its pas- 
tor, to hinder converts from being baptized, and received into 
the church, on the very day in which they profess to repent and 
believe in Christ—for it was on the same day in which the con- 
verts professed their repentance and faith, that the apostles ad- 
mitted them to the church ; and if this fact constitutes the rule 
of proceeding, on this subject, as is assumed, the least devia- 
tion from the apostolic example, in this case, must be a depar- 
ture from the rule. The delay of even a day, for the sake of 
examination, would be a departure from the example, as really 
as the delay of a week, a month, or six months. 

At the same time, the rule which is attempted to be founded 
upon this fact, admits of no exception. For aught that ap- 
pears to the contrary, all that professed their faith and repent- 
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ance, on the day of Pentecost were forthwith baptized and ad- 
ded to the church. In conformity to these facts, therefore, 
according to the assumption, every one that declares in the pres- 
ence of the church and its officers, their repentance and faith, 
and desire to be baptized, and added to the church, must at 
once be unhesitatingly received. The record of proceedings on 
the day of Pentecost, gives no intimation of any discrimination 
on account of age, or previous principles, and habits, and on 
what ground can those who make the foregoing assumption, 
make a discrimination? The youngest and most inexperienced, 
the most ignorant, the person of the vilest character and worst 
principles, let him haye been an infidel, or even an atheist, let 
him have been a confirmed drunkard, or notorious debauchee, if 
he signifies that he repents and believes, when a call is made, 
for such a declaration, at a protracted meeting, in the presence 
of the congregation, the church and its officers, is, on the very 
same day to be baptized, and admitted into the church. It may 
be that the advocates of immediate admission of professed con- 
verts, while they urge upon them the immediate public avowal 
of their hope, would justify this proceeding, and if not, they 
could not, with any consistency, make an objection to it. To 
allege any prudential considerations, or the necessity of previ- 
ous examination of candidates, for which there would not be 
time, or to make the danger of deception a reason for delay, 
would be a renunciation of the ground, on which they attempt 
to vindicate their practice. 

Again: If this very recent practice, which has been introdu- 
ced into some churches, of the immediate admission of members 
is to be maintained on the ground alleged, our Foreign Mission- 
aries, who state in their journals, that they delay the baptism 
and admission to the church, of various individuals, from among 
the Heathen, after they profess their desire and readiness, and 
allow some length of time for examination, for further instruc- 
tion and probation, must be chargeable with a criminal depar- 
ture from apostolic rule, and with the great sin of prolonging 
the disobedience of the Heathen to Christ, and ought to be ad- 
monished of their error by the Missionary Boards, who employ 
them, and unless they reform their practice, to be recalled, 

The assumption, however, that the admission of the profes- 
sed converts, to. the church on the day of Pentecost, forms a 
rule, which binds ministers and churches to the same course of 
proceeding, in all cases, and at the present day, is by no means 
admitted, and that for the following reasons : 

1. A public profession of faith in Christ, on the day of Pen- 
tecost, was a stronger evidence of sincerity, and of genuine 
conversion, than is connected with the like profession, im ordi- 
nary circumstances, and than can exist in almost any place, at 
this day, especially in this Christian country. The converts 
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then, were to receive baptism, and come into the church, im 
face of a frowning world, with the certainty of exposing them- 
selves to the envenomed hatred and persecution of the kings and 
rulers, scribes and priests, who had condemned the Lord Jesus 
to the cross. Jewish and Gentile authorities were arrayed 
against them ; and they were to maintain their profession, at the 
sacrifice of every worldly interest, and even of life itself. How 
completely reversed are the circumstances! Liberty of con- 
science is now secured, and religious privileges are guarantied 
by civil law. Though the obloquy of infidelity and impiety are 
to be expected, yet no such sacrifices are incurred, by the sim- 
ple profession of Christianity, as to put the heart to that test, to 
which the primitive Christian was subjected. In religious revi- 
vals of recent date, especially, the popular current often so sets 
in with them, that the impression would be naturally made, on 
many minds, that the profession of religion is requisite to secure 
honor and influence. The different conditions in which the 
primitive converts, and those of the present day, are placed, 
argue strongly in favor of a different course, in regard to the 
admission of the latter, from that which was adopted, in refer- 
ence to the former. This cannot well be denied, unless some- 
thing, aside from the simple fact of the immediate admission of 
the three thousand converts to the church, on the day of the 
Pentecostal effusion of the Spirit, can be adduced, to show that 
the apostles designed to form a standing rule, on this subject, by 
what they then did, and which they intended should be binding 
on the church of Christ, in all circumstances, and in all ages. 
2. The apostles acted in this case, in circumstances of an ex- 
traordinary nature, when multitudes were convened from re- 
mote places, and foreign countries, at a great Jewish feast ; and 
those then gathered together, who were pricked in the heart, 
and gladly received the word, must needs soon separate and 
return to their distant places of residence. In all probability, 
to many present on that occasion, subsequent opportunities of 
receiving the counsel and instruction of the apostles would not 
occur, at least for a great length of time. The infant church 
was at Jerusalem, and the Gospel had not yet been published 
to the Gentiles, and no churches had been gathered among them. 
What opportunity, therefore, was there in prospect, for those 
converted Jews, from remote and foreign countries, to receive 
baptism at the hands of the apostles, and form a visible con- 
nexion with the Christian church, unless they availed them- 
selves of the opportunity then enjoyed? But these peculiarities 
of circumstances placed these converts in an entirely different 
situation, from that of those who are stationed in the bosom of 
Christian society, enjoying the counsel and prayers of Christian 
friends, habitually, and who have the privilege of stated pasto- 
ral instruction, supervision, and guidance. From what was 
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done in a case so unique, so entirely dissimilar from those of cus- 
tomary occurrence, where the worship and ministry and ordi- 
nances of the Gospel are habitually maintained, we cannot rea- 
sonably infer, that the same thing, as to time and manner, ought 
also to be done in all other cases. 

3. The extraordinary endowments of the apostles, as inspi- 
red men, fitted them to act on this extraordinary occasion, in 
the manner which Christ approved, and which the circumstan- 
ces required. But how can common ministers without the high- 
est arrogance claim that they are equally qualified to separate 
the converted from the unconverted, in the same expeditious 
and decisive manner, and to proceed forthwith, to gather them 
into the bosom of the church? Those pleading for no delay, no 
probation of candidates, would do well to consider, whether 
with their own liabilities to mistake, and the widely dissimilar 
circumstances in which they are placed, they can challenge the 
honor of a close imitation of the apostles, by making the utmost 
haste to bring every one, who testifies that he has a Christian 
hope, into the bosom of the church. 

4. The assumption, that in the facts recorded on the day of 
Pentecost, there is a full warrant, and an implied obligation, to 
receive those who profess their repentance, immediately into 
the church, militates against the tenor of many instructions and 
cautions, contained in the Bible, addressed to Christian minis- 
ters, as well as those addressed to Christians at large. There 
the divine assurance is given, “If thou take forth the precious 
from the vile, thou shalt be as my mouth.” The Saviour’s com- 
mand stands there recorded, “Cast not your pearls before 
swine ; neither give that which is holy to dogs.” Paul havin 
laid the foundation, warns every one to take heed how he builds 
thereon, and teaches the consequences of raising the ‘structure 
with wood, hay, and stubble, such labor being lost, and the 
builder himself saved, so as by fire. 

Mark, too, the tests which our Lord Jesus Christ applied to 
those who professed their admiration of him, and their willing- 
ness to follow him,—what self-denial he demanded,—and how 
pointedly he inculcated the necessity of counting well the cost 
of becoming his disciples, and with what solemnity he held up 
the man without the wedding garment, as a fearful beacon to 
those who would hastily intrude themselves among his accepted 
guests, while they were utterly destitute of the requisite quali- 
fications. How can these cautions and warnings be brought to 
correspond with that haste and positiveness with which hun- 
dreds are reported, in modern protracted meetings, character- 
ized by the peculiarities of what are called “new measures, to 
be converted, and are hailed, with slight examination and no 
probation, into the church and to the table of the Lord! By this 
procedure, the means and opportunity for a convert to compare 
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himself with the rules and tests, laid down in the Scriptures, for 
ascertaining whether a radical change of heart has taken place, 
and for comparing his past views and feelings with those which 
he possesses at present, are precluded. And at the same time, 
the pastor and church, by immediately receiving every professed 
convert into their communion, deny themselves opportunity for 
ascertaining, by any previous exhibitions of character, in prac- 
tice, and in daily conduct, whether he gives visible evidence of 
conversion, and they furnish him with no such advantages of 
probation, instruction, and counsel as are requisite for proving 
himself, whether he is in the faith, and his hope well founded. 
If they immediately pronounce him, and publish him to the 
world, to be converted, and admit him into the church, they 
take the method to confirm him in a false hope, if he should be 
deceived. 

It is, indeed, freely admitted, that there is great difficulty in 
fixing upon a precise rule, as to the length of time to be assign- 
ed, for the examination and probation of candidates for the 
church. But that it should be such as to enable both themselves 
and the church to act deliberately and understandingly, and such 
as would afford a proper security against the introduction of un- 
prepared and unfit members into the church, or at least against 
the multiplication of them, the dictates of wisdom and pru- 
dence plainly require. 

It is, however, affirmed, that the profession of religion, and 
the observance of Christian ordinances, are as immediately 
binding as the duty of repentance and faith, and therefore that 
delay and neglect in the former case is as unjustifiable and as 
palpable disobedience to Christ, as the delay to repent, and 
hence no alternative remains but immediate profession by the 
convert and admission by the church. In this statement, how- 
ever, there is an error, in assuming that there is no distinction, 
in respect to the purely moral requirements of the Gospel, and 
those which respect positive institutions. But there is a distinc- 
tion, in reference to them, capable of being clearly discerned. 
Positive instructions, such as baptism and the Lord’s supper, 
are not appointed for daily and constant observance, but are of 
such a nature as to be occasional, and limited to particular times 
and places. But repentance and faith are not thus limited to 
time and place, as to their obligation and practicability. A 
Christian minister can very properly urge every sinner, wherev- 
er he finds him, to repent of his sins, and in faith to embrace 
the Saviour, at the very time, and on the very spot, when and 
where he addresses him, whether he is alone, or in company, in 
the house or by the way. There are no outward formalities pre- 
requisite to the duty. But he cannot thus insist, at all times, and 
in all places, upon his then and there making public profession 
- of religion, receiving baptism, and partaking of the Lord’s sup- 
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per. In order to his doing this, prerequisite arrangements are 
necessary. There must be articles of faith presented, which he 
shall be prepared with the understanding and heart to subscribe, 
and a covenant into which he shall be, in like manner, prepared 
to enter; the church must be convened, to receive him into 
communion, and the sacramental table with its elements must 
be spread, and a duly authorized administrator of Christian or- 
dinances must be present to officiate in the service. To do these 
things decently and in order, time and place must be assigned, 
by the church and its officers. In yielding the heart to God, in 
repenting and believing, the sinner needs no outward arrange- 
ments and preparations, to be made by others, but these things 
are necessary in regard to admission to the church, and the cele- 
bration of Christian ordinances. Hence, while there is no ex- 
cuse for a want of preparation in the ‘state of the heart, for 
these duties, the time, place, manner, and circumstances of do- 
ing them, are not specifically defined in the Scriptures, but are 
left to be regulated by the discretion of the church and its offi- 
cers. It cannot, with these things in view, be said, without 
absurdity, that the public profession of religion is in the same 
sense immediate duty, as repentance and faith are. These are 
prerequisite to the former, and are not dependent for their per- 
formance, upon the assignment of time and place. But admis- 
sion to the church, and observance of Christ’s ordinances are 
social acts, not like those of repentance and faith, the personal 
acts of the individual. 

Will it, then, be said, that immediate arrangements should 
always be made by the church and its officers for a convert to 
profess religion, and be introduced into the church, that he may 
not continue in disobedience? That preparation be forthwith 
made for eating the Lord’s supper, that he may not remain in 
disobedience to Christ’s command, “ This do in remembrance 
of me?” When one is found by the pastor or one of the church, 
who manifests a Christian hope, and desires to profess religion, 
shall the church be at once convened, to admit him, and unite ~ 
with him in the celebration of Christian ordinances? Shall this 
be done, if possible, on the same day, in which a sinner’s con- 
version is reported, or on the next day, or the same week ? Or 
will it be warrantable to suffer the convert to remain in diso- 
bedience till the next Sabbath, and make it a rule to have the 
Lord’s table spread for this purpose every Sabbath, or on every 
Sabbath when a candidate for admission has been made known, 
in the course of the week preceding? If any of these questions 
should be answered in the affirmative, it would be necessary to 
furnish the Scriptural warrant for such a mode of ecclesiastical 

rocedure. 

Shall the churches, in all places, hold meetings, protracted 
from day to day, through the year, and daily have preparation 
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made for celebrating baptism and the Lord’s supper, to accom- 
modate new converts, and so as not to occasion the continuance 
of their disobedience ? This would indeed be a provision for 
every case, and the only adequate one, upon the principle, that 
no delay of a convert to profess religion is allowable, and that 
all the precautionary measures of assigning a probationary sea- 
son of weeks and months, and of holding candidates after ex- 
amination, propounded for a term of time before they are re- 
ceived as members, are unscriptural, and the occasion of nu- 
merous and continued violations of the laws of Christ. 
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For the Evangelical Magazine. 


TIOUGHT BOOK. NO. 38. 


Genuine piety peculiarly consists in a right state of the affec- 
tions, as President Edwards has shewn conclusively. But af- 
fections are to be distinguished from the passions. We should 
bear in mind that men have heads as well as hearts, and that 
the understanding is the only medium to the affections. Public 
teachers that address themselves only to the feelings, without 
inculcating those doctrines on which right feeling should be foun- 
ded, are just as much in error as those who merely speculate 
and always hold their people by the head. They degrade reli- 
gion as devoid of reason. They do not enable men to give an 
intelligent, Bible reason of the hope that isin them. They dis- 
order the churches and dishonor God. Strange that we must | 
be reasoned into every thing else, but be tricked into religion. 
This is practically giving countenance to the sneer of the infidel 
Hume, that “ faith begins where reason ends.” It is at least 
doing great injustice to the Bible, and preaching a one-sided and 
deformed Gospel, if it be the Gospel at all; and like to the 
cause will be the effect. Who does not know that if a man sling 
up one arm and use only the other, the one at liberty will soon 
gain twice the strength it had before, and the arm at rest_will 
perish. Thus by the cultivation of some powers to the neglect 
of others, with which they stand connected, we may become 
monstrous, and out of shape, intellectually and morally, as well 
as bodily. Can any thing be more ridiculous—not to say pro- 
fane—than, under the guise of religion, to set a man on fire, 
and let him burn up, as it were, by spontaneous combustion, 
and never know what it was all for! It will be said, this com- 
monly happens with weak minds. I grant that such will ordi- 
narily be most exposed to imposition. But these, after all, 
should be the chief subjects of consideration, because these con- 
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stitute, by far, the greater part. Nor is this fact the least rea- 
son why men of extravagant measures have so decided an ad- 
vantage, in many places, over those who prefer a more tempe- 
rate course. : 

Let no man object to the freedom of the foregoing remarks, 
as furnishing a caricature, and calculated to discredit the whole 
subject of revivals. No exaggeration has been designed, and 
none has been employed, if one part of the evil deplored has 
appeared in good keeping with another. The writer regrets 
more than can be named the necessity of these remarks, but 
while he considers that religion has nothing to fear from the 
truth—that revivals will soon be thrown into complete disrepute 
by the course in question, as they have been in other days,— 
and no light rebuke is likely to be useful, as the evil is seated in 
the most stubborn corruptions of our nature, and palliated by 
many plausible appearances, he feels himself compelled to be 
plain. With this apology, let it be again observed, 

That nothing is more natural to men than a love of excite- 
ment. How many have seen a bridge go off, or a house burn 
down, with delight, merely because of the excitement which it 
furnished, while perfectly reckless of their loss who were un- 
done by the ruin! This is the feeling that keeps alive novel- 
reading, lotteries, attendance at the theatre, and games of 
chance. But if the effect of ordinary excitement be pernicious 
to the moral sensibilities,—if it stupify the soul,—render the Bi- 
ble insipid, and every sober duty of life a disgusting drudgery ; 
what is all that excitement, of a religious nature, worth, that 
does not proceed from sound doctrinal knowledge ?. The more 
a man has of it the worse. And, so far from being sacred 
on account of its connexion with religion, it will prove far more 
efficient in hardening the heart, and deadening the moral suscep- 
tibilities, than if it had no such connexion. It will be difficult 
to inflate such a man the second time, if he should not become 
openly profane; or excite in him any feeling, except that of 
disgust, under the most moving truths of the Bible. Among 
these are to be found those—when found at all—who will tell 
you with an oath, that religion is a paltry nothing; that they 
have “been there,” and know all about it; that it is just fit to 
frighten old women and children, &c. They are stony-ground 
hearers of bitter enormity, and if in the flood-tide of their zeal 
they were thrust into the church, no tongue can tell the evils 
which religion may suffer from the cruelty of their tender mer- 
cies. There is a farther mischief arising from this intemperate 
excitement, of a religious nature, to those whose Christian char- 
acter is not wholly discredited. For, according to a well known 
infirmity of man, both mental and bodily, one extreme 1s soon 
followed by its opposite. And I appeal to all impartial obser- 
vers with confidence, if those individuals and churches, that ap- 
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pear to be sometimes most excited, are not most cold at others. 
And is inconsistency no evil in a Christian character? And 
what honor they may do religion, or be supposed to do, in an 
excited state, may they not fully undo, in the opposite condi- 
tion, which will come, of coldness and indifference? It appears 
to me that Christians should enlist during the war, and not for 
a single campaign, or a momentary paroxysm. They should 
doubtless aim at a high tone of spiritual feeling, but such a tone 
as they can maintain; and any excitement higher than this, we 
may be assured, we shall not reach without damage to ourselves, 
and hazard to the cause of Christ. Religion chastens every 
feeling, and corrects every extravagance. It is the perfection 
of reason, and seeks no alliance with those intemperate pas- 
sions that deprive us of self-government. It is promoted by ev- 
ery thing that cultivates the noblest powers of man, and seeks 
the due adjustment and appropriate exercise of every faculty of 
the soul. But let a man suppose that he has no more religion 
than he has of spiritual fermentation, and a reason is supplied 
at once why he finds fault with his minister, as needing to wake 
up or be converted anew, because he does not keep him exci- 
ted ; and to be fed with knowledge and with understanding, is 
nothing to his purpose. 

We have seen how naturally pride associates with ignorance, 
and why certain men think that preaching useless, that pertains 
to doctrine, and especially so far as addressed to the church.— 
This with them is not to be engaged for the conversion of souls. 
But can religion flourish without a healthy state of the church; 
and has God himself added no sanction to the deductions of 
reason on this head, by addressing three-fourths of the New 
Testament exclusively to Christians? But it is said, “a man 
must be up to the spirit of the times.” And what is intended 
by this new sentiment in stereotype ; that we must have a new 
religion ? The new spirit appears to many far more exceptiona- 
ble than the new measures. But every thing in these times must 
be new. There is a great aversion, as before observed, to old- 
fashioned books, as well as men, however holy; and it would 
be strange, if, in such an unreasonable prejudice, the oldest 
Book in the world did not come in for a share. Moreover, if 
Paul the elder should visit one of our modern new-measure re- 
vivals, let it be inquired, with seriousness, whether our friends 
of the “true revival stamp,” would not hesitate about asking 
him to preach, lest he might not prove a new-measure-man, and 
be up to the spirit of the times ? G. 
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DOCTRINES OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 


(Concluded from p. 246.) 
Principles of Religion. 


1. The Scriptures of the Old Testament, as received by the 
Jews, and the books of the New Testament, as received by the 
primitive Christians, from the Evangelists and Apostles, they be- 
lieve to be divinely inspired, and of supreme authority. These 
writings, in the languages in which they were originally compos-- 
ed, are to be consulted, by the aids of sound criticism, as a final 
appeal in all controversies ; but the ordinary version of them into 
the English language, published under civil authority, they con- 
sider to be adequate for the ordinary purposes of Christian in- 
struction and edification. 

2. They believe in one God, essentially holy, just, and good ; 
infinite, eternal, and immutable, in all natural and moral perfec- 
tions ; the Creator, Supporter, and Governor of all beings, and 
of all things. 

3. They believe that God has revealed himself to man in the 
Scriptures, under the threefold distinction of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost ; to each of which Divine Persons are attributed 
the same infinite and immutable properties, perfections, and pre- 
rogatives. ‘The mode of the Divine existence, as a trinity in 
unity, they profess not to understand: the fact they cordially 
believe ; but the mystery of the Godhead they are content, in 
this life, to reverence and adore. 

4. They believe that Jehovah created man in his own image, 
pure from evil bias, sinless, and in his kind perfect. 

5. They believe that the first man disobeyed the divine com- 
mand, fell from his state of innocence, and ‘involved himself and 
all his posterity in a state of guilt and depravity. 

6. They believe that all mankind are born in sin, and that a 
fatal inclination to moral evil, utterly incurable by finite means, 
is inherent in every human being. 

7. They believe that God designed before the foundation of 
the world to redeem fallen man, and that he made very early 
disclosures of his mercy toward this sinful race, which were the 
grounds of faith and hope to many among the antediluvian world. 

8. They believe that God revealed more fully to Abraham the 
covenant of his grace ; and, having promised that out of his de- 
scendants should arise the Deliverer and Redeemer of mankind, 
he set him and his posterity apart, as a race specially favored of 
God and devoted to his service ; and that, hence, a church was 
formed and carefully preserved in the world, under the Divine 
sanction and government, until the birth of the promised Messiah. 

9. They believe that, in the fulness of the time, the Son of 
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God was manifested in the flesh, being born of the Virgin Mary, 
but conceived by the-power of the Holy Ghost ; and that our 
Lord Jesus Christ was both the Son of man, as partaking fully 
and truly of sinless human nature, and the Son of God, as be- 
ing in every sense equal with the Father, and “ the express im- 
age of his person.” . 

10. They believe that Jesus Christ, the Son of God, revealed, 
either personally in his own ministry, or by the Holy Spirit in 
the ministry of his apostles, the whole mind of God for our sal- 
vation; and that by his obedience to the divine law while he 
lived, and by his sufferings unto death, he meritoriously “ obtain- 
ed eternal redemption for us ;” having thereby satisfied divine 

‘justice, “ magnified the law,” and “ brought in everlasting right- 
eousness.” 

11. They believe that, after his death and resurrection, he as- 
cended up into heaven as a Mediator for us, and that he “ever 

‘ liveth to make intercession for all that come unto God by him.” 

12. They believe that the Holy Spirit is given in consequence 
of Christ’s mediation, to quicken and renew the hearts of men ; 
and that his influence upon the human soul is indispensably ne- 
cessary to bring a sinner to true repentance, to produce saving 
faith, to regenerate the heart, and to perfect our sanctification. 

13. They maintain that we are justified through faith in Christ ; 
and that not of ourselves; “it is the gift of God.” 

14, They believe that all who will be finally saved were the 
objects of God’s eternal and electing love, and were given by an 
act of divine sovereignty to the Sen of God; but that this act 
of sovereignty in no way interferes with the system of means, 
nor with the grounds of human responsibility, being wholly un- 
revealed as to its objects, and therefore incapable of becoming 
a rule of human duty. 

15. They believe that the Scriptures teach the final persever- 
ance of all true believers to a state of eternal blessedness ; though 

_hot irrespective of a constant faith in Christ, and uniform obe- 
dience to his commands. 

16. They believe that a virtuous life will be the necessary 
effect of a true faith, and that good works are the indispensable 
fruits of a vital union to Christ. 

17. ‘They believe that the sanctification of true Christians, or 
their growth in the graces of the Spirit, and meetness for hea- 

_ven, is gradually carried on through the whole period, during 
which it pleases God to keep them in the present life; and that 
at death, their souls are perfectly freed from all remains of evil, 
and are immediately received into the presence of Christ. F 

18. They believe in the perpetual obligation of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper: the former to be administered to all con- 
verts to Christianity and their children, by the application of 
water to the subject ; and the latter to be publicly celebrated 
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by Christians as a token of faith in the Saviour, and of love to 
each other. - ; 

19. ‘They believe that Christ will finally come to judge the 
whole human race ; that the bodies of all men will be raised 
again; and that, as the Supreme Judge, he will divide the right- 
eous from the wicked, will receive the righteous into life eternal, 
but send away the wicked into everlasting punishment. 

20. They believe that Jesus Christ designed and directed his 
followers to live together in Christian fellowship, and to main- 
tain the communion of saints; and that, for this purpose, they 
are jointly to observe all divine ordinances, and maintain that 
church-order and discipline which is either expressly enjoined 
by inspired institution, or sanctioned by the undoubted example 
of the apostles and of apostolic churches. 


Principles of Church-Order and Discipline. ts 

1. They hold it to be the will of Christ that true believers, 
should voluntarily assemble together to observe religious ordi- 
nances, to promote mutual edification and holiness, to perpetu- 
ate and propagate the Gospel in the world, and to advance the 
glory and worship of God, through Jesus Christ ; and that each 
Society having these objects in view in its formation, is proper- 
ly a Christian Church. 

2. They believe that the New Testament alone contains, either 
in the form of express statute, or in the example and practice 
of apostolic men and churches, all the articles of faith necessa- 
ry to be believed by a Christian, and all the order and. disci- 
pline requisite for constituting and governing Christian societies ; 
and that human traditions, fathers, and councils, possess no au- 
thority over the faith and practice of Christians. . 

3. They acknowledge Christ as the only Head of the church, 
and the officers of each church, under him, as ordained to ad- 
minister his laws impartially to all; and their only appeal, in all, 
questions touching their religious faith and practice, is to the 
Sacred Scriptures. 

4. They believe that the New Testament authorizes every 
Christian church to elect its own officers, to manage all itsown 
affairs, and to stand independent of, and irresponsible to, all 
authority, saving that only of the supreme and divine Head of 
the church, the Lord Jesus Christ. 

5. They believe that the only officers placed by the apostles 
over individual churches, are the bishops or pastors, and the 
deacons ; the number of these being dependent upon the num- 
bers of the church; and that to these, as the officers of the 
church, are committed respectively the administration of its so- 
cial worship, its discipline, and its temporal concerns ;—subje 
however, to the approbation of the church. se 
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‘6. They believe that no persons should be received as mem- 
bers of Christian churches, but such as make a credible profes- 
sion of Christianity, are living according to its precepts, and 
attest a willingness to be subject to its discipline ; and that none 
should be excluded from the fellowship of the church, but such 
as deny the faith of Christ, violate his laws, or refuse to submit 
themselves to the discipline which the word of God enforces. 

7. The power of admission into, and rejection from, any 
Christian church they believe to be vested in the church itself, 
and to be exercised only through the medium of its own officers. 

8. They believe that Christian churches should statedly meet 
for the celebration of public worship, for the observance of the 
Lord’s supper, and for the sanctification of the first day of the 
week. 

9. They believe that the power of a Christian church is pure- 
ly spiritual, and should in no way be corrupted by union with 
temporal or civil power. 

10. They believe that it is the duty of Christian churches to 
hold communion with each other, to entertain an enlarged af- 
fection for each other, as members of the same body, and to 
co-operate for the promotion of the Christian cause ; but that 
no church, nor union of churches, has any right or power to in- 
terfere with the faith or discipline of any other church, further 
than to disown and separate from such as, in faith or practice, 
depart from the Gospel of Christ. 

11. They believe it is the privilege and duty of the church to 
call forth such of its members as may appear to be qualified, 
_and indicated by the Holy Spirit, as suitable persons to sustain 

the office of the ministry ; and that Christian churches unitedly 
ought to consider the maintenance of the Christian ministry, in 
an adequate degree of learning, as one of its especial cares, 
that the cause of the Gospel may be both honorably sustained, 
and constantly promoted. 

12. They believe that church officers, whether bishops or 
deacons, should be chosen by the free voice of the church, but 
that their dedication to the duties of their office should take place 
with special prayer, and by solemn designation, in the act of 
imposition of hands by those already in office. 

13. They believe that the fellowship of every Christian church 
should be so liberal as to admit to communion in the Lord’s sup- 
per, all whose faith and godliness are, on the whole, undoubted 
though conscientiously differing in points of minor importance : 
and that this outward sign of fraternity in Christ should be co- 
extensive with the fraternity itself, though without involving any 
compliances which conscience would deem to be sinful. 
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For the Evangelical Magazine. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—The following Hints were sent from London to this 
country, and printed in the form of a Handbill Tract, as early as 1821. The 
intrinsic importance of the subject to which they relate, and their relevancy to 
the present state of the churches, together with the felicitous manner in which 
they are expressed, induce the belief that their re-publication, at this time, 
would be highly seasonable and useful. Should you deem them of sufficient 
importance to occupy a place in the Magazine, by inserting them you will 
oblige, A Constant Reaper. 


HINTS FOR A GENERAL UNION OF CHRISTIANS FOR PRAYER FOR 
THE OUT-POURING OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


In the present day,—a day which, for various reasons, may be 
called a day of trouble, of reboke, and of blasphemy,—and yet 
a day which, from the advance of true religion, shines with 
many a ray of bright hope and earnest expectation ;—in such 
a day, in which hope and fear thus alternately prevail, one great 
question ought to occupy the mind,—How to overcome the evil, 
and to extend the good; how to confound the works of Satan, 
and to enlarge and establish the kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
‘Christ. 

Many are the attempts now making for this purpose. Soci- 
eties are in active operation to suppress vice—to reform our pri- 
sons—to afford a refuge for the destitute—to provide an asylum 
for the penitent—to educate the young—to circulate the Holy 
Scriptures—to evangelize the heathen—and to promote Chris- 
tianity among the Jews. Each of these institutions has its pe- 
culiar excellence, but they are all limited in their object and in 
their effort. No one great and extensive plan has yet been 
adopted, which may, at the same time, effectually benefit our- 
selves, our families, our country, and the world at large. 

The aim of this paper is humbly to suggest such a plan, ‘not 
to disparage other benevolent attempts, but to give life, and 
vigor, and energy to them all. The plan is this :—To unrrn 
ALL SINCERE CHRISTIANS IN EARNEST PRAYER FOR THE GENERAL 
OUT-POURING OF THE Hoxy Spirit. This will meet the full ex- 
tent both of our wants and of our desires. 

The limits of this paper require brevity; but if the Scrip- 
tures are examined, the following truths will be clearly seen, 
viz: That no human effort is of itself sufficient to change the 
heart of man, or to build the spiritual temple of the Lord. God 
employs men as instruments, but He is himself the great agent. 
Paul may plant and Apollos water, but God only giveth the in- 
crease. Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith 
the Lord of Hosts. 

That the Holy Spirit, as the Spirit Jehovah, the third Person 
of the ever-blessed Trinity, is infinite in power ; that with Him 
nothing is impossible ; all hearts are open to Him, and all crea- 
tures subject to His will. That, exclusively of His almighty 
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power as God, in the economy of our salvation, he has under- 
taken offices which are fully sufficient to secure the most ex- 
tensive blessings. He convinces the world of sin, of right- 
eousness, and of judgment. He takes away the stony heart, 
and gives an heart of flesh. He assists in prayer, and acts asa 
teacher and remembrancer. He guides into all truth. He glo- 
rifies the Lord Jesus, and sheds abroad the love of God in the 
heart. He also has a boundless treasury of every requisite to 
accomplish his purposes : for he receives of the things that are 
Christ’s, and shows them to his people; and in the Lord Jesus 
we know are hidden all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 
“Jn him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” The 
Holy Spirit, therefore, has only to exercise his office, to pour 
out gifts and graces from the inexhaustible fulness of Christ, and 
what man by all his efforts can never attain, the Eternal Spirit 
can immediately accomplish. The same power which, on the 
day of Pentecost, effected the conversion of three thousand un- 
believing Jews, under one discourse, can convince the most 
prejudiced, and change the hearts of the most obdurate of the 
present day. When He makes bare his arm the mountains will 
flow down at his presence, nations will be born at once, and 
the kingdoms of this world become the kingdoms of God and of 
his Christ. 

Whilst the sacred Scriptures thus acquaint us with the power 
of the Holy Spirit to effect these great objects, they afford us 
every reason to expect this aid whenever general prayer is made 
for its exercise. ‘The prophecies clearly show that days of 
great blessedness are before us, and that these days will be pre- 
ceded or accompanied bya very large effusion of the Holy 
Spirit. The prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Joel, plainly pre- 
dict this effusion, whilst Ezekiel confirms these predictions by 
the most striking emblems. Who can read the remarkable vi- 
sion of the valley full of dry bones, and the interpretation given 
of that vision, without being convinced that the Holy Spirit 
will yet exercise his office ina very remarkable manner? So 
powerfully, that those who are now as a multitude of dry bones, 
shall stand up as a great army of true believers. The divine 
oracles at the same time assure us that it is in answer to prayer 
that this blessing will be bestowed. It was not till the Prophet 
had said, “Come from the four winds, O breath, and breathe 
upon these slain that they may live,” that the life-giving Spirit 
came. In another prophecy, also, after promises of great mer- 
cies, it is added, “I will yet for this be inquired of by the house 
of Israel to do it for them.” Such is the connexion between 
the gift and prayer for its bestowment. So much is this the 
order in which the Lord grants his mercies, that he has pro- 
mised not orily to pour out a spirit of prayer and supplication 
upon his people, but to lead them to excite one another to this 
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exercise ; for thus it is written, “The inhabitants of one city 
shall go to another, saying, Let us go speedily to pray before 
the Lord, and to seek the Lord of Hosts; I will go also.” And 
when prayer is offered, God declares, “ Before they call I will 
answer, and while they are yet speaking I will hear.” 

Without, therefore, entering into the question as to the exact 
period of these glorious times, we have every reason to believe, 
that whenever prayer is generally made for the out-pouring of 
the Holy Spirit, this unspeakable blessing will be afforded. 

Could we find any instance in which the Lord has refused to 
hear the prayers of his people, even when praying solely for 
their own deliverance, we might be discouraged ; but when He 
has from the beginning heard their cry and saved them, we 
may rest assured that he will answer our petitions. That which 
is now desired is for His own glory, for the attainment of that 
object for which the Lord Jesus shed his precious blood ! For, 
at what time will He see the travail of his soul ant-ve satisfied ? 
Ts it not when the Holy Spirit, taking his great power and exer- 
cising his mighty energy, shall so bless the earth, that multitudes 
of every nation, tribe, and tongue, shall bow to the name of ~ 
Jesus, and confess that he is Lord to the glory of God the Fa- 
ther ? 

The earnest supplications, therefore, of every sincere Chris- 
tian for the out-pouring of the Holy Spirit; and his unwearied 
efforts, by the Divine blessing, to excite a similar earnestness 
in others, are particularly desired. For the readier attainment 
of this object, the following hints are respectfully offered : 

1. That all ministers should seek a deeper and more abiding 
conviction of their own personal need of the divine influences of 
the Holy Spirit, both tor their own growth in grace, and for 
success in all parts of their ministerial labors; that, under this 
conviction, they may be led to more earnest secret prayer for 
this blessing. 

2. That they should, like Daniel and his companions, unite 
with their brethren as opportunities offer, in private social pray- 
er for the general out-pouring of the Holy Spirit. 

3. That they should preach upon the various offices of the 
Holy Spirit, that their congregations may be more practically 
acquainted with his important work in our salvation. 

4. That, in their general discourses, they should more habit- 
ually honor the Holy Spirit, by entreating his divine aid, and 
ascribing their success to Him. 

5. That in large towns a weekly lecture should be set apart 
for the above purposes. F 

6. That in the prayer-meetings which are now held by differ- 
ent denominations of Christians, special prayer should’ be made 
' for the out-pouring of the Holy Spirit. oe ee 
7. That all Christians should be invited to set apart individu- 
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ally an hour from seven till eight o'clock on the Sabbath morning 
for private prayer and meditation on this subject ; their prayer 
may include the out-pouring of the Holy Spirit upon themselves, 
their family, their ministers, their congregations, their country— 
all ministers of true religion, all societies formed for doing good, 
the Heathen, and the Jews. : 

»8. That all heads of families on Monday evening should en- 
treat the same blessing in their family devotions. _ 

9. That all Christians should read the Scriptures with a view 
to a more intimate acquaintance with this subject. 

10. That they should mention it to their religious correspon- 
dents at-home and abroad ; each Christian using his utmost abil- 
ity to make this union for prayer as extensive as possible. 

11. That religious periodical publications should be requested 
to aid the design; and that this paper, if approved, should be 
re-printed, and other tracts written and published. 

12. meu wut Christians offer their prayers in simple reli- 
ance on the merits of our Lord Jesus Christ, they should accom- 
pany them with deep humiliation for their own sins, for the sins 
of their country, and for the sins of the whole church ;—and aim, 
in their conduct, to walk in love with all Christians, to be watch- 
ful against grieving the Holy Spirit, and in all things to adorn 
the doctrine of God our Saviour: Remembering that it is writ- 
ten, “ The Holy Ghost was not yet given because that Jzsus 
WAS NOT YET GLORIFIED.” 

Several Ministers, and many private Christians, have alrea- 
dy begun to act conformably to these hints; and it is hoped, as 
means are now using for drawing the attention of Christians in 
all parts of the world to this subject, that, by the Divine bless- 
ing, this union for prayer will ere long become general. 

Such an union cannot be contemplated without feelings of the 
most exalted pleasure and bright expectation. It is an union in 
which no party spirit is raised, no principles sacrificed, no pri- 
vate feeling hurt, no doubtful question agitated, no funds re- 
quired. It is an union of piety and love! Each Christian may 
associate in prayer with those of his own more immediate com- 
munion, at the same time he may unite in heart with all who 
are seeking the same object. The poor may assist as well as the 
rich ; the invalid, unfitted for active exertion, may, in this way, 
aid in building the spiritual temple ; whilst those who are at the 
most remote distance may meet together at the hour of prayer. 

It was among the last petitions of our blessed Lord, that all 
who believe in him mieur BE onrE. 

Christian Reader, let it be your desire to be thus united !— 
Trust simply. Pray fervently. Expect largely. Watch soberly. 
Wait patiently. 

“ Surety Lcome quickty. Even so, comm Lorp Jusus.— 
Amen.” 
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A new Theological Seminary having been recently established in this State, 
with the above title, and as the Christian public will doubtless feel some desire 
to understand the grounds on which this establishment has been made, and the 
purposes which it is designed fo effect, we present the following extracts from 
the Minutes of the Convention, recently assembled at East Windsor, to con- 

iency of establishing a Theological Institute connected with a 
abor, which are published by order of the Trustees of said 
Institute, and which, together with some extracts from the Minutes of the 
Pastoral Union, and the Board of Trustees, furnish a view of the transactions 
respecting this subject up to the present time. Epirors, 


At a meeting of Congregational Ministers, convened at East 
Windsor, September 10, 1833, at 9 o’clock, A. M., for the 
purpose of consultation, and taking such measures as may be 
deemed expedient for the defence and promotion of evangel- 
ical principles : 


The meeting was organized by choosing Rev. George A. Cal- 
houn, President, and Rev. Messrs. Timothy P. Gillett and Sam- 
uel H. Riddel, Scribes. 

A Committee of six were appointed on the subject of organi- 
zing a Pastoral Union for the State, who reported in favor of 
such an organization, with the recommendation of a Constitution 
and Articles of Agreement, as the basisof Union. ‘The resolu- 
tion proposed by the Committee was adopted unanimously, and 
the Constitution brought in by them, after mature deliberation, 
article by article, was unanimously adopted—which is in the 
words following, viz: 


Art. I. The name of this Association shall be the Connectt- 
cur Pasrorat Unron. 5 

Art. II. The object of this Union shall be the promotion of 
ministerial intercourse, fellowship, and pastoral usefulness,— 
the promotion of revivals of religion,—the defence of evangeli- 
cal truth against prevailing errors in doctrine or practice, and 
the raising up of sound and faithful ministers for the supply of 
our churches. 

Art. III. The Articles of Agreement, adopted by our breth- 
ren, convened at Hartford, January 9th, 1833, and which, as 
amended, are as follows, shall be the doctrinal basis of this 


Union: 
Articites or AGREEMENT. 


1. That there is One, and but one, living and true God. 

2, That the word of God, contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, is the only perfect rule of faith and practice. 

3. That, agreeably to these Scriptures, God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, and 
unchangeable in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness and 
truth. 

Vou. II. 37 
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4. That in the Godhead there are three persons, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, and that these three are one God, the same in substance, 
equal in power and glory. wie 

5. That God created man after his own moral image, consisting in know- 
ledge, righteousness, and holiness. 

6. That the glory of God is man’s chief end, and the enjoyment of God his 
supreme happiness. And that this enjoyment is derived solely from conformi- 
ty of heart to the moral character and will of God. 

"7. That God, according to the counsel of his own will, hath foreordained 
whatsoever comes to pass, and that all beings, actions, and events, both in the 
natural and moral worlds, are subject to his providential direction ; and that 
God’s purposes perfectly consist with human liberty, God’s universal agency 
with the agency of man, and man’s dependence with his accountability ; that 
man has understanding and natural strength to do all that God requires of him, 
so that nothing but the sinner’s aversion to holiness prevents his salvation. 

8. That it is the prerogative of God to bring good out of evil, and that he 
will cause the wrath of men and devils to praise him, and that all the evil 
which has existed, and will forever exist in the universe, will eventually be 
made to promote a most important purpose, under the wise and perfect ad- 
ministration of that Almighty Being who will cause all things to work for his 
own glory, and thus fulfil all his-pleasure. 

9. That Adam, the federal head and representative of the human race, was 
placed in probation, that he disobeyed the divine command, fell from holiness, 
and involved himself and all his posterity in depravity and ruin. And _ that, 
from the commencement of existence, every man is personally depraved, des- 
titute of holiness, unlike and opposed to God, and that, previously to his re- 
newal by the Holy Spirit, all his moral actions are adverse to the character 
and glory of God; and that, having the carnal mind, which is enmity against 
God, he is justly exposed to all the miseries of this life, and to eternal damna- 
tion. 

10. That sin consists in the moral corruption of the heart, the perverseness 
of the will, and actual transgression of the divine law. 

11. That God, from eternity, elected some of our fallen race to everlasting 
life, through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth, not for any 
foreseen faith or obedience in the subject of election, but according to his own 
good pleasure. 

12. That the only Redeemer of the elect isthe Lord Jesus Christ, who being 
God, became man, and continues to be both God and man, in two distinct 
natures and one person forever. : 

13. That except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God; 
that repentance, faith, and holiness are the personal requisites of salvation in 
the Gospel scheme; that the righteousness of Christ is the only ground of the 
sinner’s justification ; that this righteousness is received by faith, and that this 
faith is the gift of God; so that our salvation is wholly of grace; that no 
means whatever can change the heart of a sinner, and make it holy ; that 
regeneration and sanctification are the effects of the creating and renewing 
agency of the Holy Spirit; and that supreme love to God constitutes the ess 
sential difference between saints and sinners. : 

14. That the atonement made by Christ, in his obedience and death, is the 
only ground of pardon and salvation to sinners, and that this ground is suffi- 
ciently broad for the offer of pardon to be sincerely made to all men. 

15. That, as it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching, to save them 
that believe, the Gospel is adapted to the moral agency and the wants of sin- 
ners, but not conformable to their disposition, and that the object of preaching 
the Gospel is to display the glory of God in the redemption of sinners. % 

16. That all true believers are kept by the power of God, through faith unto 
salvation. 

17. That the special ordinances of the Gospel, Baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per, are designed for those only who make a credible profession of their faith in 
Christ, and unite themselves to his visible church ; and that professing believers, 
who have households, are to bring them also to the ordinance of baptism. 
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18. That a Christian church ought to admit no person to its holy communion, 
before he has time to exhibit, by his fruits, credible evidence of his piety. 

19. That there will be a resurrection of the dead, both of the just and un- 
just, and that all must stand before the Judgment-seat of Christ, to give an 
account of the deeds done in the body. 

20. That the wicked shall go away into everlating punishment, but the right- 
eous into life eternal. 


Art. IV. Those pastors of the State, who have already sub- 
scribed these Articles, or who may at the present meeting sub- 
scribe them, shall be members of this Union. And subsequent- 
ly to the first annual meeting, no persons may become mem- 
bers but by nomination of some member.and a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present, at any annual meeting, and by 
signing the Articles of Agreement ; except such as may be in- 
vited by the Committee of Arrangements previous to the first 
annual meeting. 3 

Art. V. The Union shall meet annually at such time and 
place as shall be designated in the By-Laws, for the election of 
officers and the transaction of necessary business. 

Art. VI. At each annual meeting, a Moderator, Scribe, and 
Commitiee of Arrangements shall be chosen by ballot, who shall 
continue in office till others are chosen. 

Art. VII. A Recording Secretary shall also be appointed, 
who shall hold his office till another is chosen, and who shall 
keep a faithful and accurate record of the Constitution, the 
members, and the acts and votes of the Union. 

Art. VII. Special meetings may be called by the Moderator, 
or Recording Secretary, at the request of the Committee of 
Arrangements, or any five members, by public notice in some 
periodical publication, or by personal notice to each member, at 
least one month previous to the proposed meeting. And no 
meeting which is not thus notified, except the annual or adjourn- 
ed meetings, shall be considered regular. 

Art. IX. The Union may at any time adopt such measures 
respecting the establishment of seminaries or periodical publica- 
tions, as they shall. judge will conduce to the general objects of 
this Union. . al 

Art. X. This Constitution, with the exception of the Articles 
of Agreement, may be altered or amended at any annual meet-— 


Pe 


ing of the Society, by a vote of two-thirds of the members. 


present, such alteration or amendment having been proposed to 
the Union, and left with the Recording Secretary, a year previ- 
ous to its adoption. 


~ On Report of Committee, consisting of Rev. Messrs. Gillett, 
Spring, Harvey, Yale, Calhoun, and Nettleton, the expediency 
of establishing a manual-labor Theological Institute, came up 
next in order, and having been long and solemnly discussed and 
submitted to God in prayer, the question was at length taken, 
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and the resolution unanimously adopted, That it is éxpedient to 
establish a manual-labor Theological Institute in this State. 
The Convention then passed these Minutes ; and having de- 
termined to form themselves into the Pastoral Union of the State, 
—Voted to proceed immediately to that act, by adjourning this 
Convention without day, electing the officers of the Union, and 
handing over the foregoing Minutes to the proper Officer of that 
Body when organized. 
Timotuy P. Grier, me 
Attest, Samurt H. Rippet, Scribes. 
At a meeting of the Pastoral Union of Connecticut, held in East 
Windsor, on Monday, September 11th, 1833, the following 
officers were chosen for the ensuing year, viz: 


Rev. Samuel Spring, Scribe. 
Rev. Daniel Dow, Moderator. 


Rev. Messrs. Joseph Harvey, George A. Calhoun, and Timo- 
thy P. Gillett, Committee of Arrangements. And 
Rev. Chauncey G. Lee, Recording Secretary. 


Attest, SamvuEL Sprine, Scribe. 


The Rev. Mr. Spring, the regular Scribe of the Body, being 
necessarily absent, 


Rey. Chauncey G. Lee was elected Scribe, pro tem. 


A Committee, previously appointed on this service, Reported 
a plan for the regulation of the contemplated Theological Insti- 
tute, which, after a careful consideration of éach Article sepa- 
rately, was adopted, and is as follows: 


Art. I. The Seminary shall be called the Tuzotoaican Institute or Con- 
NECTICUT. 

Art. I. Its primary object shall be the education of pious young men for 
the ministry of the Gospel, in connexion with which there may be a depart- 
ment for teaching the Sciences preparatory to, or connected with, a collegiate 
course of study. 

Art. III. The general management and oversight of the Seminary shall be 
vested in a Board of Trustees, to consist of at least twelve Ministers and eight 
Laymen, who shall be appointed annually by the Pastoral Union of Connecti- 
cut. A majority of the Trustees shall be a quorum to transact business at any 
' morte dulpnotified. 
rt. IV. After the requisite funds shall be obtained, the Semi 
furnished with a President, and such Professors, and didiiictios GR a 
the Trustees shall deem expedient. 

Art. V. The candidates for admission to the Theological Department shall be 
persons of accredited picty, and members of some Congregational or other 
evangelical church. They shall have a diploma from some colts e, or furnish 
evidence of literary and scientific attainments, satisfactory to the Wendie 
to nee Committee, in connexion with the Faculty of the Seminary The 
ae ee for admission to the Literary Department shall be a fair moral 

Art. VI. The Board of Trustees shall be authori i 
tion of the Institution; and to obtain, if a Na ea £3) Cekerpnins tee Ica 
tion, enabling them to hold property and possess the 
rate body. ‘They shall make the necessary purcha 


a Charter of Incorpora- 
other powers of a corpo- 
ses; prepare accommoda- 
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tions, as they may be needed; appoint officers; and solicit, or appoint 

~ agents to solicit, funds for the accomphishment of the objects of the Institute. 
‘They shall be authorized to appoint a Librarian and make the necessary By- 
Laws for the regulation of the Library, and the Institution generally. "They 
shall also appoint a Treasurer for the Institute, who shall give satisfactory 
bonds for the faithful performance of his official duties. 

Art. VII. The members of the Institute shall be examined semi-annually, by 
the Faculty, in their several studies, and oncea year in the presence of the 
Trustees, or a Committee appointed for that purpose. The annual examina- 
tion shall be held week in 

Art. VIII. Every Trustee and Officer in the Institution, shall, on entering 
upon his duties, subscribe the Creed of the Pastoral Union of Connecticut. He 
shall also declare his full assent to it every year, during his continuance in 
office. The Faculty shall make this declaration to the Trustees, and the 
Trustees to the Pastoral Union. And in default of such declaration, their 
office shall be considered vacant, and such vacancies shall forthwith be filled 
according to the provisions of this Constitution. 

Art. IX. The Trustees are authorized to call special meetings of the Pastoral 
Union, if they judge that the interests of the Seminary require such a meas- 
ure. The Faculty and Trustees shall also report annually the state of the In- 
stitute to the Pastoral Union. 

Art. X. This Constitution may be altered or amended by a vote of three- 
fourths of the members present at any annual meeting, provided such altera- 
tion or amendment shall have been laid over from a previous meeting. 


The following gentlemen were chosen Trustees of the Insti- 
tute for the year ensuing, viz : 


“Hon. John C. Smith, Samuel Pitkin, Esq.; Pardon Brown, 
Esq., Eli B. Haskell, Esq., Seth Terry, Esq., Erastus Ellsworth, 
Esq., Richard E. Selden, jr. Esq., and Dea. George Stanley. 
Rev. Messrs. Caleb J. Tenney, D. D., Daniel Dow, Levi Nelson, 
Timothy P. Gillett, Nathaniel Hewitt, D. D., Joseph Harvey, 
Asahel Nettleton, George A. Calhoun, Samuel Spring, Cyrus 
Yale, Abner Brundage, Samuel H. Riddel, Chauncey G. Lee. 

Resolved, That the Rev. Messrs. Nettleton, Harvey, Lee, and 
Hewitt, and Mr. Erastus Ellsworth constitute a Board of Com- 
missioners for the purpose of doing any preparatory business 
touching the Theological Institute ; appoint the first meeting 
of the Trustees, and make report to them of their doings. 


The foregoing were regularly passed as the Minutes of the 
Pastoral Union. 


Attest, Cuauncry G. Luz, Scribe pro tem. 
A true copy from the Record, 
Attest, Cuavuncry G. Ler, Recording Sec’y. 


At a meeting of the Trustees of the Theological Institute of 
Connecticut, at East Windsor, at the house of Erastus Ells- 
worth, Esq., October 16, 1833: 


After a season of prayer, the Board proceeded to organize, by 
choosing Samuel Pitkin, Esq., President ; and Rev. Chauncey 
G. Lee, Secretary, for the year ensuing. : 

The President elect desiring to be excused from service, the 
Rey. George A. Calhoun was chosen President of the Board. 
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Committees were then appointed to consider and report on 
the organization of a Faculty for the Institute, the proper place 
for its location, and the ways and means of completing the 
necessary funds. 

On Report of the Committee respecting the Faculty, 

- Resolved, That this Board proceed at this time to choose a 
President of the Institute: Accordingly, the Rev. Bennet Ty- 
ler, D. D., of Portland, (Me.) was unanimously elected Presi- 
dent. Samuel Pitkin, Esq., and Rev. Messrs Hewitt and Net- 
tleton were appointed a Committee to inform him of his ap- 
pointment, and to take measures for his removal, if he accept. 

On Report of the Committee of location, that they have view- 
ed a site in the North part of the First Society in East Windsor, 
which they recommend as a proper location : 

Resolved, That the Institute be located on the site viewed 
and recommended by the Committee for that purpose. 

On Report of the Committee of ways and means, Agents 
were appointed to visit different sections of this State, and other 
States, to solicit,.in behalf of this Board, funds for the support 
. of the Institute... : 

Eli B. Haskell, Esq. was chosen Treasurer of the Board, and 

Erastus Ellsworth, Esq., Rev. C. G. Lee, and Samuel Pitkin, 
Esq. were chosen Prudential Committee, with directions to 
prepare accommodations for the President, and such students as 
may offer ; to make purchases of such land, and _ buildings, as 
may be needed, when the state of the funds will allow ; and to 
call special meetings of the Board of Trustees, at their discre- 
tion. 

After prayer by the Rev. Mr. Gillett, the meeting of the Board 
was dissolved. 


SUMMARY OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
SELECTIONS FOR MONTHLY CONCERT. 


May I call your attention again, my friends, to the South part 
of Africa? The Rev. Dr. Philip, Superintendent of a large num- 
ber of Missions in that quarter of the world, as he lately writes 
us, on one of his journeys into the interior, met with a tribe of 
Africans, who had come from a distance to request him to send 
them Missionaries. or three weeks they had been lying by the 
side of the road along which he was expected to pass. When 
he informed them that he could not then send them a Missionary, 
they requested that an instructed native might be sent to them, 
who would be able, they thought, to secure them against the 
frauds practised by the traders. Dr. P. inquired with respect to 
the office or station the teacher would be expected to fill. They 
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_ replied—and no doubt they supposed this an irresistible argu- 

ment for a missionary—that they would make him their Chief. 
But there chieftainships were hereditary, and descended from 
father to son. How could a stranger be raised to that rank ? 
Their contrivance was, that he should be married to the Chief’s 
daughter. This, with the approbation of the counsellors and 
people, would confer rank upon him, and thus a stranger, des- 
pised and trampled under foot, but for the fact that he was a 
Christian, would be put in possession of what was, in their eyes, 
of great worth and importance,—the sceptre of their tribe. 

At a distance of 400 or 500 miles N. Lb. from Phillipolis, one 
of the out-posts of their missionary field, there is a tribe of Be- 
chuanas, who have been very much oppressed and overrun by 
a plundering horde of Korannas. These Korannas have been 
supplied with brandy, guns, and gun-powder by the white traders, 
in exchange for the cattle they have stolen from the very Bechu- 
anas. This Bechuana tribe had never been visited by a mission- 
ary. But they had heard the noted fact that a small tribe, the 
Griquas, in consequence of the aid of the arts of civilized life, 
were able to defend themselves, and. protect their crops and 
cattle, from the incursions of savage bane in however large 
numbers. Some of this very tribe of Bechuanas had found pro- 
tection from their savage foes among the mission-stations of the 
GPauas. Their Chief, excited by the intelligence, set off at 
once on a journey of perhaps a thousand miles, to find Dr. Phi- 
lip, taking with him a thousand head of cattle to purchase a mis- 
sionary. But his old enemies, the Korannas, met him on the 
road, and robbed him of his cattle. He returned, no doubt, in 
despair. Shortly after he was visited by a respectable man from 
Phillipolis, to whom he related his disaster. He entreated this 
individual very earnestly to procure a missionary for him, and 
added that if he did not send him a missionary, that the next 
time he came to see him he would detain him, and make him his 
missionary. 

Here is but a notice of twotribes. The call from them evi- 
dently is, “ Come over and help us.” But, says Dr. Philip, in 
respect to the whole country over which the name of missiona- 
ry is ever heard, from the lowest point of the cape 10 lat, 26, or 
for a distance of 1000 miles, to the interior, and from the eas- 
tern to the western coast, the people in this country are anxious 
to have teachers. During my last journey, I had people who 
came four and five days’ journey to request me to send them 
missionaries. And all the reason why they wish them is on ac- 
count of the temporal blessings the Christian religion confers. 
Give them to taste and see that the Lord is gracious, by the 
sweet experience of his love in pardoning sin, and giving peace 
to the soul, and how much more earnest would be the cry from 
these millions of South Africa. Give it to all the hundreds of 
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millions on the globe, and methinks their voices would mingle, 
and with a sound like that of a multitude of waters, would burst 
upon this Christian land, and wake up from guilty slumber many 
a professor of that religion whose precepts are, “ Whosoever 
he be of you that forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my 
disciple,’-—“ if any man will come after me, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross daily, and follow me.” 

But thus the heathen have called for years, and only few and 
feeble answers have been returned. Multitudes have heard no 
response to their cry, “ Send us help,” and have gone down to 
their graves. “O Christians! fly to the work of supplying them 
with the Gospel. Do it with your might. The motives to it 
are infinite—now is the time. ‘The heathen are before you. 
Their present miseries and impending ruin call upon you to has- 
ten to them with the word of life. Your Redeemer bids you 
go and pluck them as brands from the burning. Neglect it a 
little longer and it will be too late. You and they are summon- 
ed to judgment. How can you meet them there? They knew 
nothing of that tremendous day ;—but you did—and y yu knew 
that if they died unwashed in the blood of Christ, that day must 
seal their eternal perdition ; and yet you did not come to acquaint 
them with that Saviour ! Now you behold them standing on the 
left hand of the Judge. Now they know that while you and 
they were on earth, though they knew nothing of this awfal aie: 
you had it in strict charge from the Judge himself, to make it 
known, that they might be prepared to meet it in peace. But 
you neglected the charge! And now nothing remains for them 
but the dreadful doom, “ Depart, ye cursed.” And as they go in 
anguish and despair, they cast a parting look at you. O Chris- 
tians! what will you then think of the litile sacrifices, the mo- 
mentary exertions, which you are now exhorted to make, to 
rescue millions from that tremendous doom!” > G. Cy 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
DEDICATION. 


The new Meeting-house, just erected by the Congregational Society, ; 
Andover, was dedicated to Almighty God, for his hs. on Motta the 
28th of October last. Invocation and reading the Scriptures, by Rey. Charles 
Nichols, of Gilead ; introductory prayer by Rev. Diodate Brockway, of El- 
liggton conn by Rev. William B. Sprague, D. D., of Albany, from Hag- 

ai 2:9; dedicatory prayer by Rey. Alpha Miller a : i 
crater by Rey. James Ely, of Hower . > Migpesiens ae 

The union and enterprize displayed by this congregation, in the erection of 
their very pleasant and commodious house of worship, furnish ground for the 
congratulation of neighboring societies, and demand a_ public expression of 
gratitude to God. May the glory of the latter be greater than of the former 
house—and may they who have been instramental in its erection, and their 
children after them, be planted and flourish in it as trees of righteousness te 
the praise of divine grace! : 


i Dr. Porter’s Third Letter is omitted this month, on account of its length. 
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For the Evangelical Magazine. 
—_— 2 
PRACTICAL TENDENCY OF THE DOCTRINES OF GRACE. 
Discourse III. 


The Entire Sinfulness of Human Nature. 


= “=, GENESIS 6: 5. 3 
— Eve lagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually, 


Pursurne my design, | come now to examine the character of 
men, as moral, accountable beings. This passage, though ré- 
ferring to men in the days of Noah, when all flesh had become 
corrupt before God, is yet descriptive of all men by nature. For 
it is elsewhere said of men, without exception, that God “ fash- 
ioneth their hearts alike.” It therefore teaches, 

The entire sinfulness of human nature. ; 

By which is intended the moral character and condition of 
unregenerated men in the sight of God. But, to be more par- 
ticular, I observe negatively: It does not imply a diminution of 
mental capacity; nor a destitution of moral affections; nor 
any difference of mental structure, in consequence of sin; nor, 
indeed, that the strength of the moral affections is necessarily 
impaired. Men, entirely sinful, are as perfect moral agents ; 
they are as free, and act, so far as they do act, as entirely under 
the influence of moral suasion, ergot motives, as men, perfect 
in holiness. They are as capable of parental, filial, fraternal, 
and other social affections, and in fact of moral action, as holy 
beings. For it is not intended, that they are as immoral and 
wicked universally, in their outward conduct, as they can be, 
or as some finally appear to be. It is well known that they are 
often restrained ; or that they often forbear to act out the more 
vile, malignant passions of the heart. aise : 

The precise thing intended is, an entire destitution of holiness ; 
or of love to God; or of conformity to his moral image ;—and 
that. the whole heart, its very nature, and all its moral exercises, 
are entirely sinful: that when the'true character of the Deity is 
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2 
presented and understood, the carnal mind, or every unrenew- 
ed heart, is enmity against God. ‘This is what I mean, and un- 
derstand others, who believe the doctrine, to mean, by the en- 
tire sinfulness of human nature ; that the heart itself 1s utterly 
unholy, and that every moral exercise is entirely and positively 
sinful. It is the doctrine which I am now to establish and illus- 
trate. And Iremark, it is one of those revealed things, which 
is to be proved, not by the philosophy of religion, but only by 
Divine testimony, corroborated by facts. In examining this 
testimony, I begin with the text. “ Every wnagination of the 
thoughts of the heart ;” meaning the whole heart, or all its ope- 
rations, “was only evil ;” which describes its moral nature and 
character. “Only evil continually ;” which shows the constant, 
unvarying character of every unrenewed heart, from the com- 
mencement of moral and mental existence. We are here taught 
how God views the hearts of all men by nature. The exhibi- 
tion of this doctrine may call this entire sinfulness into action 
by an attempt to deny it. But let God be true, though it makes 
every such man a liar. The text stands not alone. David con- 
fessed that he was shapen in iniquity and conceived in sm. And 
what was true of him is true of all othermen. There are many 
passages of revelation, directly proving the doctrine. But I 
shall only add a selection of them, made by an apostle for this 
very purpose. Paul said to the Romans, and particularly to his 
Jewish brethren at Rome, respecting the wicked Gentiles :— 
“What then? are we better than they ? No, in no wise ; for we 
have before proved both Jews and Gentiles, that they are all 
under sin.” And to confirm this, he then quoted from the Jew- 
ish prophets; “ As it is written, There is none righteous ; no, 
not one ; there is none that understandeth; there is none that 
seeketh after God: they are all gone out of the way: they are 
together become unprofitable ; there is none that doeth good, no, 
notone. ‘Their throat is an open sepulchre ; with their tongues 
they have used deceit; the poison of aspsis under their lips: 
Whose mouth is full of cursing and bitterness; their feet are 
swift to shed blood; destruction and misery are in their ways; 
and the way of peace have they not known; there is no fear of 
God before their eyes.” 

This selection, applied to Jews and Gentiles, or to all men by 
nature, was thought sufficient by the Apostle, to prove the doc 
trine. It is equally sufficient now ; and will stand without note 
orcomment. [I shall only notice the corroborating testimony of 
facts. And, in general, the conduct of unrenewed men con- 
firms the doctrine of their entire sinfulness, They evince the 
existence of those things, which the Saviour said, come me of 
the heart, and which Paul denominated the works of the flesh 
as opposed to the fruits of the Spirit. And, I ask, why that 
distrust and suspicion, so often felt and manifested, especially 
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towards strangers? And why is this deemed so universally ne- 
cessary ? In matters of property, when neither interest nor hon- 
or nor friendship bind men, why is no one to be trusted with- 
out legal security ?: The well known reason is, that when unholy 
men dare do it, they will act like beings entirely sinful.’ Put 
the matter to trial, and they evince the belief that all others are 
thus sinful. For why are laws necessary, to restrain men from 
evil?’ Why sucha volumimous code of laws, so carefully fra- 
med, to prevent evil, and many of them enforced by suai ¢re- 
mendous penal sanctions? Why the use of bars, locks, prisons, 
and the terrific apparatus of legal torture and death? And in de- 
fiance of all these, why are prisons and penitentiaries so throng- 
ed with offenders, and the record of judicial proceedings so sha- 
ded with crime ? Not only so, but why are unholy men of every 
description so regardless of genuine religion; and why, when 
they have learnt its requirements, are they so universally and 
utterly opposed to it? Why do they oppose its whole detail of 
peculiar duties, or all that distinguishes it from mere heathen 
morality, when in general they admit its necessity in order to 
be saved? These are facts, which speak a language on the point 
before us, not easily to be mistaken. They show, as God in 
his word has affirmed, that unrenewed men are entirely sinful : 
they confirm his testimony on this subject. The doctrine is ac- 
cording to truth. But it is said by some, that it is a matter of 
indifference whether men believe it ; and by some, who dislike 
_ it, that it ought not to be believed. It can be of no benefit to 
believe a doctrine, so degrading to the dignity of rational be- 
ings, made at first in the image of God. Its tendency and influ- 
ence are called in question. I shall, therefore, attempt to give 
a different view of the doctrine ; that is, to show its importance, 
and the real tendency and infiuence of believing it, by an illus- 


tration of the following 


Inferences. ' 

I. Men are taught by it to be always humble before God. _ 

The Bible clearly teaches the lesson of humility, and that sin 
is the reason why they should be humble : and further, that they 
should be humble, in proportion to the magnitude of their sin- 
fulness. Hence, the doctrine before us teaches them to be deep- 
ly and constantly humble before God. It is not, then, a matter 
of indifference, whether men believe their entire sinfulness.— 
And much less can it be said, they ought not to believe it. For 
it is obvious, that a full belief of it will at once convince them 
that they are viewed as entirely sinful by their Maker. It will 
make them sensible, that they stand justly exposed to the wrath 
of God. And I may ask, what will tend more ciety to pro- , 
duce humility, and éven self-abasement, in his sight ! What will 
tend more directly and powerfully to lay their pride and haugh- 
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tiness in the dust; to overturn the whole system of their self- 
righteousness; and to show them the necessity of immediate 
repentance? Besides, will it not exert an influence, favorable 
to their morals and manners, in society? Will not a deep con- 
viction of their own entire sinfulness tend to restrain the severi- 
ty of their censures, the bitterness of their malice, and the n- 
dulgence of any malignant passion towards others? And thus, 
will it not tend to make them more moral, more amiable, more 
inof-;sive, and more worthy of approbation? These questions 
carry their own answer. I leave them to the candid solution 
of all, who assume the attitude of objectors; asking only a de- 
liberate investigation, and an impartial decision. For, im the 
mean time, the doctrine teaches men > 

Il. To be daily watchful over themselves. 

The heart is the source of moral character and action in men. 
Out of the heart, said He who perfectly knew it, “ proceed 
evil thoughts,” and all those evil things that defile a man. Ac- 
tions always accord with the state of the heart. If this be evil, 
or desperately wicked, the moral actions of men will all bear 
the same moral character. And as every imagination of the 
thoughts of the heart is only evil continually, I mean of unre- 
newed men, they have reason to be daily watchful over them- 
selves. So that the doctrine assumes an immense practical im- 
portance; as may be easily shown. 

Take such men, just as they show themselves on trial; and 
suppose one has mjured another materially ; suppose, what is 
too often the fact, that it is known to be intentional ; and that 
the injured person believes he has power to obtain full satisfac- 
tion. I ask, will not a deep conviction of his own entire sinful- 
ness in the sight of God, have a restraining influence, on this 
injured man? Will it not tend to raise the inquiry, how far he 
may have occasioned the injury, by some evil doing himself? 
And will not all this operate to soften his resentment, and cut 
short his forbidden work of vengeance? What is better fitted 
than this deep conviction to make him, and every man, watch- 
ful, and to restrain him from evil? I put it to the objector him- 
self, if he must suffer such vengeance, whether he would not 
choose to meet him, who fully believes, rather than him who 
utterly denies his entire sinfulness. Or, suppose men are en- 
gaged in trade, or in contract, relating to property, if we still 
view them as they are, will not a deep conviction of this hum- 


bling truth, and of their final accountability, produce a salutary 
effect ? Will it not operate to make them watchful, lest they 
should do wrong? Will it tend to prevent dishonesty and im- 
morality? And, therefore, is not a belief of this doctrine of great 
. Importance ? Is it not useful, in the common business of life,and 

in all our commercial intercourse with men, to. believe the en- 


tire sinfulness of human nature? I leave these questions, also, to 
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the solution of those, who doubt the truth or the tendency of the 
doctrine : And progtiaa to show from another view of it, — 

Ill.. That parents have an arduous duty to perform, in the © 
education and government of their children. The doctrine is, 
that both the parents and their children, even from the earliest 
infancy, are entirely sinful. And when they fully believe it, in 
this impressive application, they must feel the importance of this 
duty. The more deep their conviction of it, the more powerful 
will be its influence, in regard to the performance of the duty, 
as I shall now attempt to show. 

Suppose a parent has two children, of similar talents and dis- 
position. Que is strong and healthy, excepting those short turns 
of illness, which, though they may be painful, have no symptoms 
of danger. The other, though not in pain, and not aware of his 
danger, is feeble, and has symptoms of approaching consump- 
tion. Now no one can doubt, for whom this parent is most 
solicitous. Every one knows, that he has the most deep, con- 
stant anxiety, for the feeble child; that he watches most care- 
fully and constantly over his regimen, his symptoms, and his 
whole appearance ; not because the child is in pain, but because 
he views the child in danger. And I-wish it to be observed, 
that the reason of the parent’s solicitude is, not merely that his 
child is in danger, but that he believes the child is in danger. 
The mere existence of danger, however great in reality, would 
produce no solicitude, nor any efforts to remove it, if the parent 
did not believe and feel the danger. It is his belief, that becomes 
the spring of action. And the stronger his belief, the more 
prompt and efficient are his efforts to remove the danger. 

Here the application is too obvious to. be resisted. No dis- 
ease of body or mind is so dreadful or dangerous as the entire 
sinfulness of human nature. And thus, though the doctrine itself 
may be unwelcome, nothing is better calculated to make parents 
faithful in the religious education of their children, than a full 
belief of it. This will constrain them to view their children as 
they are; entirely sinful, ruined, and unprepared for heaven. 
They will then view theif pride, anger, and other evil passions, 
when these are acted out, not as accidental and almost innocent, 
and to be excused or palliated ; but as the natural operations of 
a sinful heart. And I need not attempt to prove, that then they 
will feel the necessity of restraining, and as far as possible of 
counteracting these evil passions ; and the danger of indulging 
their children in any known sin, though others may call them in- 
nocent. No; they -will feel constrained to teach these children 
how they appear in the sight of their Maker ; to teach them the 
fear of the Lord, the necessity of repentace and faith in Christ, 
and the duty of turning from sin to God in early life. And not 
only so, but to pray for them, to pray with them, to teach them 
this duty ; to be persevering in these efforts, and to enforce their 
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instructions by a corresponding exam They will then be 
led to adopt that scriptural method of instruction and govern- 
ment, which meets the case, and which God is “— pleased to 
accompany with a blessing ; that method, which nothing short 
of this belief will ever dispose them to adopt. For, until they 
believe this doctrine, they will not view their children, nor in- 
struct them, nor pray for them, as entirely sinful. They must 
first believe the doctrine ; and then they will be constrained to 
adopt that method of instruction and government with their chil- 
dren, which is in accordance with it. Such is the tendency of 
the doctrine before us, as it regards the duty of parents to their 
children. But I wish the objector to understand, that the sub- 
ject is by no means exhausted. There are other practical views 
of the doctrine, equally impressive, in illustrating its tendency. 
And I proceed to notice some of them. It teaches, 

IV. That the unregenerate are wholly unprepared for the 
kingdom of heaven. Their hearts are evil, and desperately 
wicked ; yea, enmity against God ; and therefore wholly unpre- 
pared for his holy kingdom. The reason why they do not 
always feel this enmity, and why some deny it, is, “ God is not 
in all their thoughts.” They say, “God hath forgotten; he 
hideth his face ; he will never see it.” And when he is not in 
their thoughts ; or, as they imagine, does not see and remember 
their wickedness, it is not strange that they feel no direct enmity. 
But exhibit the true character of God before them, so that they 
understand what he is, and what he requires, and they feel en- 
mity against him; they then find that there is no happiness for 
them in his presence. 

Now suppose that all unregenerated men, of every grade in 
sin, are persuaded to believe their entire sinfulness ; and thus 
are convinced of their utter unfitness for the kingdom of heaven. 
If we still remember what they are, and how they feel in regard 
to religion, especially while unawakened, will this belief harden 
them more in sin; make them more impious, more immoral, 
more indifferent about a preparation for heaven, or more insen- 
sible of the necessity of repentance, faith, and holy obedience ? 
Will it give them more courage to deny the Saviour, to resist 
the Holy Spirit, to blaspheme their Maker, and to transgress his 
law? I need not deny, for the objector will not dare afiirm this. 
It is true, that unholy men neglect their duty to God, and that 
they often treat the Saviour and his religion with contempt. 
But it is equally true, in general, that such men deny this doc- 
trine, or at least, that they are not sensible of their own entire 
sinfulness. Facts prove extensively, that the denial of it leads 
men to neglect Christ and his religion, and thus hardens them 
in ungodliness. And they prove, also, that a deep conviction of 
entire sinfulness before God, has a far different effect. Every 
faithful minister knows, that until the wicked believe this doc- 
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trine, as applied to themselves, they will not seek in earnest to 
obtain the forgiveness of sin. And he knows as well, that when 
they are a" inced of it, they can be persuaded to attend 
diligently to this great concern. Accordingly his first object, in 
persuading them to repent, is, to convince them of their entire 
sinfulness. Under this conviction, applied to themselves, even ~ 
the unregenerate will not dare to revile Him, who died to save 
them, nor to blaspheme the God of heaven, nor to treat things 
sacred with contempt, nor to remain openly impious and im- 
moral. ‘Though in heart they hate real holiness, they are then 
restrained from daring impiety. They cannot deny the neces- 
sity of religion ;—they are conscious of the danger of opposing, 
or reviling, or neglecting it. This conviction would bring those 
who now take the attitude of objectors, to silence. It would 
make them feel the necessity of repentance, faith, and obedience 
to the Gospel, in order to prepare them for the kingdom of 
heaven ; it would make them sober, honest men. Surely, then, 
it is far from a matter of indifference, whether unregenerated men 
believe the doctrine. And no candid mind can affirm that its 
tendency is injurious. For, by the teaching of the Holy Spirit, 
it is made instrumental in bringing many lost sinners to a know- 
ledge of their true condition, and to seek diligently the salvation 
of their souls. And I may challenge the opposer to produce an 
instance, in which the sober conviction of his entire sinfulness, 
ever made a man more vile and immoral im society, or more 
impious toward his Maker. But I proceed to take one more 
view of the doctrine : And observe, 

V. We learn from it the riches of Divine grace, in the scheme 
of salvation by Christ. The entire sinfulness of human nature 
lies at the foundation of the scheme of salvation, revealed in the 
Gospel. If unrenewed men were not thus sinful, it is impossi- 
ble to discern how the riches of Divine grace could be displayed 
in this scheme of salvation, as is now manifest ;—how the glory 
of Christ and of the Holy Spirit, in their peculiar offices, could 
be displayed, as the Gospel reveals it. Hence, this entire sin- 
fulness is essential, in the § ystem of truth, therein contained.— 
Every point of doctrine, to be examined in this work, and indeed, 
every ‘point of doctrine, pertaining to the scheme of salvation by 
Christ, is connected with it. Grace in God, manifested towards 
men, implies sin and guilt in them. And it is easy to see, that 
the greater their sin and guilt, the more glorious is the grace, 
displayed in their salvation. So that the entire sinfulness of 
human nature shows the exceeding riches of Divine grace, in 
the scheme of salvation by Christ. , 

Accordingly, if men are persuaded, in view of God’s testimo- 
ny, to believe the doctrine in this connexion, they must be deeply 
and favorably affected by it. They cannot then view it with 
indifference ; nor will they then dare to remain unmindful of the 
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grace of God, nor of their obligations to become reconciled to 
him. Christians are deeply affected by a full belief of it, in this 
solemn connexion. When they remeniber their entire sinful- 
ness. and unworthiness, and then contemplate the love of the 
Father in giving up his Son, and the love of Christ, in dying to 
redeem them, they feel their obligations to him very deeply. 
A sense of their sinfulness, and of the riches of grace in Christ, 
fills them with humble gratitude. It not only increases their 
. love, their humility, and their sense of obligation, but makes them 
more active and devoted in the service of Christ; and thus 
more holy and heavenly in their example. They feel as Paul 
did, that the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ toward them is 
“exceeding abundant.” ‘They feel that much has been forgiven, 
through the blood of Christ ; and they Jove him. much. ‘Their 
belief operates, in making them more conformed to him, and 
more faithful, as his servants and followers. ; 

But let the unregenerate view the doctrine, in this connexion, 
having a full belief of their entire sinfulness,—let them take their 
stand, between the garden and the cross; and there let them 
listen to the groans, and view the agonies, and mark the suffer- 
ings of the atoning Saviour ;—let them there learn the riches of 
Divine grace towards themselves. This will show them what 
sin is,—what they are, or how God views them as sinners. And 
if they are not judicially hardened ; if they believe the doctrine 
before us, it will not only convince them of their own guilt and 
danger, but make them tremble at the thought of remaiming in 
their impenitence. Who can look at what Christ did and_ suf- 
fered, as a Mediator, and not be convinced of the entire’ sinful- 
ness of his own heart? Who can believe this, and not feel that 
the riches of Divine grace are manifested, in the scheme of sal- 
vation by Christ? And who can believe these things, and not be 
afraid to remain in sin; not be afraid to slight the grace of God, 
and mock the sufferings.of Christ, and defy the wrath of Hea- 
ven? ‘The answer is; make the unregenerate believe that they 
and all their fellow-men are by nature entirely sinful; and they 
must be convinced, that without repentance and faith in the 
atoning blood of Christ, and obedience to his commands, they 
will be justly doomed to everlasting misery. This will not make 
them more immoral, or more wicked. It will operate to re- 
strain and humble them ; it will preach repentance, and con- 
strain them to believe that this is indispensably necessary for 
them. 

Here, then, is the doctrine itself, and the obvious tendency 
and influence of believing it. It is a doctrine of godliness. It 
is to be believed by all men, not as a matter of speculation or 
philosophy, but as a motive to repentance and humility, and-as 
teaching the necessity of faith in Him, who came “to seek and 
to save that which was lost.” 
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Those nations that have not been favored with a divine reve- 
lation have believed in, and worshipped, a plurality of Gods. 
These gods, they have imagined, are of various’ grades, and 
possess different degrees of authority. The mythology of the 
Greeks and Romans is better understood among us than any 
other system of idolatry. By collecting and comparing the jar- 
ring opinions which these nations had concerning the characters 
and influence of their deities, it appears that they considered 
Jupirer to be far superior to all other gods in authority and 
power ; and they styled him the father of the gods. Yet, great 
and mighty as he was, they believed him to be subject to the 
fates. This circumstance has been referred to, by those writers 
who have proved the necessity of a divine revelation ; and hence 
a contrast has been drawn between the gods of the heathen and 
the God of the Bible. In opening the volume of inspiration, 
we find that there is One eternal, self-existent, intelligent, inde- 
pendent and holy Being, infinitely superior to all the conceptions 
of the heathen in relation to the greatest and best of their dei- 
ties. The description, which the various inspired writers give 
of him is uniform. They declare him to be the King of kings 
and the Lord of lords ;—the high and lofty One that inhabiteth 
eternity. He is never represented to be subject to any control 
from a fatal necessity. It is true, that, according to the system 
which he has adopted, he has established means and instru- 
ments, and made them necessary to promote his glory; and he 
has in numerous instances given his word in predictions, pro- 
mises, and threatenings ; and has accordingly pledged _ his vera- 
city, or if you please, has laid himself under obligations, to ac- 
complish what he has spoken. But the Scriptures no where in- 
form us, that he was under any obligation, either from natural 
or moral causes, to adopt such a system as exists ; or to adopt 
any system. They point us to no obligation which he was ori- 
ginally under, which would bind him to one course, rather than 
another, excepting that, his perfect holiness forever places him 
at an infinite remove from the least disposition to do wrong in 
any thing. Psalm 145: 17, “The Lord is righteous in all his 
ways, and holy in all his works.” This is the moral character 
of God, according to the uniform testimony of his word ; and 
in the exercise of it, we find him as uniformly represented to be 
supremely independent. Being infinitely wise, he has been for- 
ever capable of arranging a system free from error. And pos- 
sessing almighty power, he has been and always will be, able to 
execute whatever his wisdom and goodness have pecs: 
His perfect and eternal supremacy and dignity are stated in the 
39 
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Scriptures by such passages as the following. Psalm 115: 3, 
“But our God is in the heavens: he hath done whatsoever he 
pleased.” Psalm 135: 6, “ Whatsoever the Lord pleased, that 
did he in heaven, in earth, in the sea, and in all deep places.” 
After Nebuchadnezzar was humbled for his pride, and restored 
to his reason, he gave the following testimony for Jehovah ; and 
it accords with the various declarations of inspired men. Dan. 
4:35, “All the inhabitants of the earth are reputed as nothing ; 
and he doeth according to his will in the army of heaven, and 
among the inhabitants of the earth ; and none can stay his hand, 
or say unto him, What doest thou?” Isa. 40: 12—18, “ Who 
hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, and meted 
out heaven with the span, and comprehended the dust of the 
earth in a measure, and weighed the mountains in scales, and 
the hills in a balance ?, Who hath directed the Spirit of the Lord, 
or, being his counsellor, hath taught him? With whom took he 
counsel, and who instructed him, and taught him in the path of 
judgment, and taught him knowledge, and shewed to him the 
way of understanding? Behold, the nations are as a drop of a 
bucket, and are counted as the small dust of the balance: behold, 
he taketh up the isles as a very little thing. And Lebanon is 
not sufficient to burn, nor the beasts thereof sufficient for a burnt- 
offering. All nations before him are as nothing; and they are 
counted to him less than nothing, and vanity. To whom then 
will ye liken God? or what likeness will ye compare unto him ?” 
Prov. 16: 4, “The Lord hath made all things for himself.” 
Ps. 33: 11,“ The counsel of the Lord standeth forever; the 
thoughts of his heart to all’ generations.” Isa. 46: 9, 10, “ Re- 
member the former things of old, for I am God, and there is 
none else: Iam God, and there is none like me; declaring the 
end from the beginning, and from ancient times the things that 
are not yet done, saying, My counsel shall stand, and I will do 
all my pleasure.” Rev. 1: 8, “Iam Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the ending, saith the Lord, which is, and was, and 
is to come, the Almighty.” Chap. 4: 11, “Thou art worthy, O 
Lord, to receive glory, and honor, and power: for thou hast cre- 
ated all things, and for thy pleasure they are and were created.” 
Eph. 1: 11, “ According to the purpose of him who worketh all 
things after the counsel of his own will.” Jer. 18: 6, «“O 
house of Israel, cannot I do with you as this potter? saith the 
Lord. Behold, as the clay is in the potter’s hand, so are ye in 
mine hand, O house of Israel.” Ps. 2: 1—4, « Why do the 
heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain thing? The kings 
of the earth set themselves, and the rulers take counsel together. 
against the Lord, and against his anointed: Let us break their 
bands asunder, and cast away their cords from us. He that sit- 
teth in the heavens shall laugh: the Lord shall haye them in de- 
rision.” Rom. 9: 15,16, “For he saith to Moses, I will have 
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mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I will have compassion 
on whom I will have compassion. So then it is not of him that 
willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that sheweth mer- 
cy.” Chap. 11: 33—36, “O the depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his 
judgments, and his ways past finding out ! For who hath known 
the mind of the Lord? or who hath been his counsellor? or 
who hath first given to him, and it shall be recompensed unto 
him again. For of him, and through him, and to him, are all 
things: to whom be glory forever. Amen.” Col. 1: 17, “ And 
he, (Christ,) is before all things, and by him all things consist.” 

These passages of Scripture are a fair specimen of what Je- 
hovah says of himself; and they present that view of him, 
which the mind of man has reason to expect concerning the 
Great First Cause. R 

We cannot have a just conception of the Supreme indepen- 
dence of God, unless we suppose that there is a perfect,equali- 
ty among his attributes. No one of them is superior to another. 
His natural perfections are not superior to his moral ; nor are 
his moral perfections superior to his natural perfections. His 
wisdom, knowledge, and power, are able to devise and execute 
whatever his benevolence demands; and _ his benevolence de- 
mands the right display of his wisdom, knowledge, and power. 
“What his soul desireth, even that he doeth,” Job 23: 13. If 
his goodness were not equal to his knowledge and power, ‘his 
moral character would suffer: and if his benevolence sought af- 
ter a higher good than his wisdom could devise, or his power 
accomplish, he would be subjected to a real imbecility. But we 
have reason to be thankful, that the Scriptures lay us under no 
necessity of attaching such defects to Jehovah. All his attri- 
butes are represented to be boundless, infinite ; and, therefore, 
equal ; for as we cannot limit what is boundless, it is folly, to 
make comparisons between boundless things, and to imagine 
that one of them may be superior to another. 

It is no abatement to the joy of holy beings in their contem- 
plations of Jehovah, to find that he is incomprehensible. They 
believe, and rejoice in the truth, that none by searching can find 
out God. They believe that as he is incomprehensible in his be- 
ing and attributes ; so he will be inhis works. That if his foot- 
steps are not known, and if clouds and darkness are round about . 
him, it is what is to be expected of the infinitely great, wise, 
and holy Sovereign of the universe. Sale 

The foundation of all religion is God. Hence it is of the 
utmost importance that we entertain correct views of Him. 
Error here will operate like leaven in a measure of meal. It 
will cleave to us in our investigations on every religious subject, 
and lure us along into perplexity and darkness. ‘The question 
then, is—and a more interesting one cannot be put—What 
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method shall we adopt to ascertain the true character of the true 
God? Paul informs us, that until his day, the world by wisdom 
knew not God ; and we have the most substantial evidence, that 
what was true then, is now, and so it ever will be. ~Our reason- 
~ ings on this fundamental subject will avail nothing, if they are 
not wholly under the guidance of the word of God; and the 
more simply and entirely we confide in the declarations which 
he has made concerning himself, by his inspired servants, the 
more evidence we shall have that our faith is on an immoveable 
foundation. 


Influenced by these views, I propose to examine an hypoth- 
esis, which has been presented for the consideration of the 
Christian public, and which, as I understand it, may be stated 
summarily in the following words: There may be things inci- 
dental to Jehovah, in consequence of which, he could not create, 
and he cannot govern, a moral system, as he would, if there were 
nothing incidental in his way. The peculiar nature of moral 
agency in creatures lays the foundation for this incidentalness. 
Moral agents are of course necessarily liable to sin ; and placed 
an certain circumstances they will inevitably sin. Such circum- 
stances also, some of them at least must be in, if they are created. 
Hence God cannot create and govern a system of moral beings 
without their sinning. It is impossible in the nature of things. 


If this hypothesis is true, it is evident, that all such passages 
of Scripture as have been cited to prove the supreme independ- 
ence of God, must be understood in a qualified sense. An ex- 
ception must be made to their obvious import. Hence this subject 
ought to be thoroughly examined before assent should be given 
to such a method of treating the numerous declarations which 
Jehovah has made concerning himself. When among the vari- 
ous assertions in the Bible to exhibit his dignity and glory, we 
find such as that, he hath done whatever he pleased ; that he work- 
eth all things after the counsel of his own will ; that of him, and 
through him, and to him are all things; that he is before all 
things, and by him all things consist ; some very strong reasons 
must be assigned to induce the belief that there has ever been an 
uncontrollable nature of things, to which he has been obliged to 
conform his counsels, and subject his works. And these reasons 
should be founded on declarations of Scripture ; not merely on 
inferences. If there be no direct testimony in the Bible, (and I 
believe there is none,) to prove that the true sense of the passages 
already adduced has been misunderstood, I should deem them 
sufficient to establish the eternal independence of - Jehovah 
against the hypothesis under consideration; even if nothing 
more of the same import could be found. But the quotations 
which have been made, numerous as they are, do by no means 
exhaust the Scriptures, in relation to this fundamental doctrine. 
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It is supported from Genesis to Revelation. Only one more 
passage will, however, at this time, be quoted ; and that is one 
which deserves special attention. We find in the 45th chapter 
of Isaiah, that the Lord determined to raise up Cyrus to be the 
instrument of restoring the Jews from their captivity in Babylon ; 
and though it was nearly two hundred years before Cyrus was 
born, he addressed him, as though he were present, and called 
him by name. The religion of his native country contained the 
belief, that there were two co-eternal Beings, the one the au- 
thor of all good; the other the author of all evil: and that these 
were continually opposing each other. These absurd opinions, 
according to Lowth and Scott on the passage, were the special 
reason why Jehovah should have spoken of himself, at that time, 
in the following manner: “I am the Lord, and there is none 
else ; there is no God beside me. I form the light; I create 
darkness ; I make peace ; I create evil; I the Lord do all these 
things.” That Jehovah is the direct source of all good no one 
disputes. When he is said to create evil, we may understand 
that it is agreeable to the Hebrew language, in which the Old 
Testament was written, to ascribe directly to God, that which 
he permits to be done. Thus we often read of the Lord’s har- 
dening the heart, which may mean simply, that he permits sin- 
ners to go on in their own chosen ways. Yet it is necessarily 
implied that all is under his control, to do just as he pleases. 
When he declares that he creates darkness, and evil; hardens 
the heart ; gives the spirit of slumber ; eyes that they should not 
see, and ears that they should not hear ; that he mingles a per- 
verse spirit; sends strong delusion, &c.; to suppose that he 
cannot so much as prevent these things, would be nothing short 
of charging him with the pretence of having control, where he 
has none. When he said to Cyrus, “I create darkness; I cre- 
ate evil ;’ he intended to teach him, and all the world, that 
there never was any thing originally independent of himself, to 
which he was obliged-to conform his counsels ; or which put 
him under the least subjection. All was free before him, to do 
exactly as he pleased. And so it ever will be. “Ithe Lord do 
all these things.” To suppose, therefore, that Jehovah would 
make so direct and forcible declarations, and under such pecu- 
liar circumstances, too, while there is some independent, uncon- 
trollable nature of things, which has prevented him from doing 
as he otherwise would have done, seems to me altogether irre- 
concilable with frank sincerity in him ; and I dare not, therefore, 
indulge such a supposition a single moment. 

It may be proper to take notice of such texts, and classes of 
texts, as may be thought by some to favor the idea, that it was 
beyond the ability of Jehovah to prevent sin, in case he thought 
it best to create a moral system. Gen. 6: 6, “And it repented 
the Lord that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved 
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him at his heart.” 1Sam. 15: 10,11, “Then came the word 
of the Lord unto Samuel, saying, it repenteth me that I have 
set up-Saul to be king ; for he is turned back from following me, 
and hath not performed my commandments.” If we take these 
passages according to their most literal import, they will prove 
that Jehovah did not know beforehand what the result in either 
case would be. The particular idea, which they at the. first 
view seem to express is disappointment ; and disappointment 
always implies a want of previous knowledge, though it does 
not necessarily imply a want of power. As it is generally agreed, 
that the Lord knew all things from the first, these texts are un- 
derstood simply to describe his abhorrence of men’s sins before 
the flood, and of the rebellion of Saul.. To accommodate him- 
self to our weakness, he spake after the manner of men, who 
do not know beforehand the result of their plans, and who of 
course are subject to disappointments. ‘We must either put 


such a construction upon these passages, or we must deny the. 
omniscience of God. , 

A similar construction we must put upon the following texts, 
in order to secure the omnipotence of God. Deu. 32: 29, “ Oh, 
that they were wise, that they understood this, that they would 
consider their latter end !” Ps. 81: 13, “Oh, that my people had 
hearkened unto me, and Israel had walked in my ways!” Jer. 
44:4, “Oh, do not this abominable thing that I hate !” Such 
forcible language Jehovah uses, to leave a deep impression on 
our minds of his perfect hatred to sin; to show how essential 
it is to our happiness that we love and serve him; and that he 
does not punish the children of men without the most substantial 
reasons. But we have no more evidence from the passages last 
quoted, that God wants power to prevent sin, than that he lack- 
ed. previous knowledge in the cases of Saul and of the inhabi- 
tants of the old world. The omniscience and omnipotence of 
God must stand or fall together. If the Scriptures do not re- 
veal the one, neither do they the other. To prevent any mis- 
take, I would here observe, that by omnipotence I mean Jeho- 
vah’s ability to do what he pleases. It is sometimes objected, 
that God cannot produce impossibilities. What then? has he 
ever told us that he wants to produce them? If he cannot effect 
what he pleases in the material universe, by exerting his power 
according to the nature of what is material; and if he cannot 
effect what he pleases in the moral universe, according to the 
nature of mind, then he is not omnipotent. But if he can do 
both, according to what his omniscience, (in conjunction with 
his goodness,) sees proper to be done; then is he clothed with 
that authority which the Scriptures uniformly ascribe to him. 
But if we deprive him of his’almighty power, as it has now been 
defined, we as effectually limit him, as though we deny his omnis- 
cience, or any other attribute of his. If it should be asked, how 
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we can account for the admission of sin in the universe, if Je- 
hovah could have prevented it? I answer ; supposing we cannot 
account for it ; and supposing it were equally mysterious to Ga- 
briel, would all this prove, that God was unable to prevent it, - 
if he had been pleased to prevent it? Are there not secret things 
which belong to him, in distinction from things which are reveal- 
ed, and which belong: to us and to our children ? 

If things take place in the course of the divine administration, 
and respecting the cause of which the Scriptures are silent, is it 
our duty to sit in judgment concerning Jehovah’s ability, when 
he declares that he does all his pleasure ? But if any should in- 
sist that it must have been contrary to the benevolence of God 
to permit sin, if he could have prevented it; I would remark, 
that I see no greater difficulty on this point, than may be found 
in relation to the amount of natural evil which exists. I believe 
it will not be denied, that the benevolence of God is as really 
opposed to natural evil as to moral. He delights in happiness 
as really as he delights in holiness. But nothing is more evident, 
than that a great amount of suffering exists in this world, which 
cannot be considered penal, and which we know, by the histo- 
ry of miracles, Jehovah has power to prevent. An example 
may be given in the great trials and pains, which some justified 
believers endure, and which others of them escape. Why is all 
this? Why is it that some are the happy subjects of renewing 
grace, in youth, and possess every qualification which promises 
usefulness ; but after enjoying the sweets of religion a few weeks, 
or months, are removed from the world by an easy death, and 
are perfected in glory, while other Christians, less qualified for 
usefulness, remain to old age, “to mourn and to suffer?” Such 
unequal distribution of happiness among the children of God, 
clearly proves the divine sovereignty. ‘Though God never in- 
flicts pain and misery upon any for the sake of inflicting them ; 
and though he does not admit sin for the sake of our sinning ; 
yet he has wise and righteous ends to answer in this mode of his 
administration. Both natural evil and sin are in themselves op- 
posed to the divine benevolence ; yet who will say, that the de- 
gree of natural evil which some Christians are made to endure 
more than others, is owing to a nature of things which Jehovah 
could not prevent? The common, and, I believe, the correct 
opinion has been, in relation to such cases, that Jehovah has per- 
mitted some of his dear people to experience an unusual share 
of sufferings to answer some wise and good purpose in his gov- 
ernment, which cannot be comprehended at the time, if ever, 
in this world. But this reason will not answer for the objector ; 
for he denies, that God can righteously allow any thing to take 
place, which, in itself, is contrary to his benevolence, if he can 
prevent it. It seems to me, therefore, on the principle of the 
objector, that there*must be an uncontrollable nature of things 
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in the way of Jehovah's lessening natural evil, as well as in the 
way of his lessening moral evil. 

Besides: There are accounts in the Scriptures, which are suf- 
ficient to annihilate the principle of the objector. I ask, how, on 
this principle, we can suppose that Jehovah could consistently 
with his righteousness, commission an evil spirit to go, and be 
a lying spirit in the mouth. of Ahab’s~prophets? 1 Kings 22. 
How could God righteously commission Satan to torment Job 
so severely, that it occasioned him to commit sin, for which he 
afterwards humbled himself? How will Satan be loosed from his 
prison after the thousand years of Christ’s reign on earth? He 
will go out to deceive the nations, and to replenish the world 
once more with sin. Now, upon the principle of the objector, 
Jehovah would not suffer him to escape prison, if his arm were 
strong enough to prevent it. Yet we find by the account that 
an angel was able to bind him, and to put him in prison. If Je- 
hovah cannot consistently with his righteousness, permit sin, if 
he can prevent it; or if from any cause, he prefers holiness to 
sin in every instance in which the latter takes place ; how are we 
to understand such declarations and representations of the Bible ? 
The passage already referred to in the book of Kings is this: 
Micaiah said, “ I saw the Lord sitting on his throne, and all the 
host of heaven standing by him, on his. right hand and on_ his 
left. And the Lord said, who shall persuade Ahab, that he may 
go up and fall at Ramoth Gilead? And one said on this manner, 
and another said on that manner. And there came forth a spirit 
and stood before the Lord, and said, I will persuade him. And 
the Lord said unto him, wherewith? And he said, I will go forth, 
and I will be a lying spirit in the mouth of all his prophets. 
And he said, thou shalt persuade him, and prevail also: go 
forth, and do so. Now, therefore, behold, the Lord hath put a 
lying spirit in the mouth of all these thy prophets, and the Lord 
hath spoken evil concerning thee.” 

The obvious sense of this passage—of the other representa- 
tions of the Bible just given—of the declaration in 2 Thes. 2: 
11,12, that God will send strong delusion upon some that they 
should believe a lie, that they might be damned; and of that 
numerous class of texts, which speak of God’s hardening the 
heart, must be, that God is clothed with complete authority, in 
relation to what such portions of Scripture bring to view. As 
they are interspersed over the Bible, and were uttered on various 
occasions, they serve to explain each other, and are according- 
ly easy to be understood. Now, if we cannot reconcile them 
with the righteousness of God, does not wisdom dictate, that 
we should frankly acknowledge the mystery, and submissively 
wait till the Lord shall be pleased to explain it? There can-be 
no fear that he will condemn us for such confidence in him. But 
how can we honor God by such positions as that he prefers holi- 
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ness to sin mn every instance in which the latter takes place ; while 
they seem to cast into obscurity so great a portion of his Holy 
Word, and even to come in direct. contact with some of the 
declarations in that Sacred Book ; and while in maintaining such 
positions, Jehovah is necessarily likened to a man who is per- 
petually embarrassed in his enterprise, and never can attain to 
the full extent of his wishes? And even in presenting the King 
of the universe with all this imbecility, recourse must be had 
to a certain nature of things, concerning the existence of which, 
I hope hereafter more definitely to show, there is no evidence. 

If I mistake not, the following passage has been introduced 
to support the hypothesis, that God cannot prevent sin, however 
much he may be disposed to prevent ite Isa. 5: 4, “ What could 
have been done more to my vineyard, that I have not done in 
it? Wherefore, when I looked that it should bring forth grapes, 
brought it forth wild grapes ?” ; 

The common opinion concerning the meaning of this passage 
has been, that God, to shew the baseness of the Jews, after all his 
kindness to them, put it to their own judgment to decide whether 
he had not given them sufficient means to make them a holy peo- 
ple. Whether they could conceive of any thing he had omit- 
ted, which was proper to be done for them. Now all this does 
not prove, that he could not have done more for them, if he had 
seen it*best: and I feel fully authorized to assert, that it does not 
imply somuch. Matt. 11: 25, 26, “ At that time Jesus answered 
and said, I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, be- 
cause thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto babes: even so, Father, for so it seemed 
good. in thy sight.” Now it is certain that the view which the 
Saviour took of past ages in this address to his Father must have 
embraced the nation of the Jews in the time when Isaiah pro- 
phesied: and I would remark, Ist. That if the things to which 
the Saviour referred had been revealed to the Jews at that time, 
more would have been done to the vineyard, than had been 
done to it. This, I think, no one will deny. 2d. God could 
have revealed those things to the Jews in the time of Isaiah, if 
he had been pleased to reveal them: for the Saviour clearly 
shows in the act of adoration, that the reason why those things 
were hidden at one time, and revealed at another, was because 
it seemed good in the sight of God so to do, Would it then be 
honorable to God, or respectful and modest in us, to undertake 
to prove, that there ever was a necessity, aside from the good 
pleasure of God, why he should arrange things as he did ? The 
high and glorious ascription, which the Lord Jesus Christ gave 
to his Father on a public occasion, containing the most solemn 
attestation to his absolute supremacy and independence ; an as- 
cription expressed in all the force, which language can give to 
thoughts, is sufficient, one might suppose, to awe the whole in- 
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telligent creation into silence before God. Shall we, then, put 
ourselves in the attitude of philosophers, and coolly decide, that 
the Saviour intended we should understand, that the good pleas- 
ure of his Father has always been subjected to an uncontrollable 
nature of things, in consequence of which he has arranged his 
system differently from what he otherwise would have done? If 
the Christian in a devotional frame can believe that this was the 
extent of the Saviour’s ascription to the Lord of heaven and 
earth, he must have a very extraordinary relish for human theo- 
ries. ; 
We will now notice some passages of Scripture, which speak 
of impossibilities. Luke 17: 1, “It is impossible but that offen- 
ces come.” Heb. 6: 4—6, “For it is impossible for those who 
were once enlightened, and have tasted the heavenly gift, and 
have been made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted 
the good word of God, and the powers of the world to come, 
if they shall fall away, to renew them again to. repentance.” 
On these texts I remark, in the first place, That there is no ne- 
cessity of supposing, that the impossibilities referred to, result 
from a nature of things which never could have been controlled 
by Jehovah. It is not said, 2 as wnpossible inthe nature of 
things but that offences will. come. It is not said, for it 1s impos- 
sible in the nature of things, for those who were once enlight- 
ened,—if they shall fall away, to renew them again to repent- 
ance. 

Secondly, If we consider the things referred to, impossible, 

simply because God, in his infinite wisdom and benevolence has 
so arranged his system ; and that this arrangement results from 
his uncontrolled good pleasure, we shall preserve the consisten- 
cy of his character, as he has uniformly revealed it in his Word. 
And what Christian, unfettered by theory, who loves to con- 
template the all-sufficiency of God, (as all Christians do,) would 
not choose to rest the doctrine of impossibilities on this ground, 
rather than on the belief, that there are impossibilities in the na- 
ture of things, which are entirely and eternally independent of 
the will and control of God, and of such a character, too, as 
to prevent him from doing as he otherwise would have done ? 
_ But it may be said, the Scriptures speak of things which it is 
impossible even for God todo. Trae: Heb. 6: 18, “That by 
two immutable things in which it is impossible for God to lie.” 
Tit. 1: 2, “In hope of eternal life, which God, who cannot lie, 
promised before the world began.” 

Jehovah’s inability to he, or to do wrong in any thing, pro- 
ceeds from his holiness ; and consequently it is no evidence that 
he cannot do whatever he pleases: for who suspects that Jeho- 
vah would sin if he could? I see no relevancy in this argument. 
Because a being cannot do wrong for the want of a disposition, 
is it any proof that he lacks power to do right? If a man tells 
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us that he cannot break his promise, it is impossible; must we 
infer that he is unable to govern his family as he would choose ? 
I have thought, that the point has ‘long since been settled, that 
moral inability is no proof of physical inability. Besides: How 
is such an application of these texts consistent with the senti- 
ment so strenuously maintained, that the likeness of God, in 
which Adam was created, consisted, not in his moral character, 
but in his rational powers ? If God cannot lie, because some na- 
ture of things, independent of his will, prevents him, (for this 
is the argument, if 1 can understand it,) and if the nature of mo- 
ral agency in God and man is the same, and this is the very like- 
ness of God, in which man was created ; then free agency is not 
quite so independent a thing as some would make it. A nature 
of things must control it in man as wellas in God. But, on the 
contrary, we are told that free agency in man is so independent, 
that man is capable of resisting the Holy Spirit to any extent 
whatever.. Yea, we have been informed, that free agency in 
creatures, is so potent in its independence, that it is capable of 
turning the angels now in heaven, and all the company of the re- 
deemed, against God, and of leaving him forever without a loyal 
subject. Jf an attempt should be made to check such extrava- 
gant notions respecting the independency of created moral 
agents, by asserting the supremacy of Jehovah, and that he can 
control the beings he has made ; if an honest concern should be 
expressed, that such bold assertions will be so understood as to 
prove derogatory of Jehovah’s character ; is it at all to the pur- 
pose that such a reply as the following 1s given: God cannot do 
all things ; he cannot effect impossibilities ; it is impossible for 
him to lie ? 
[T'o be continued. | 
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Reformation.—Jesuits. 


As the period of the Reformation approached, the state of the 
Papal church became more and more corrupt, and its supersti- 
jons more numerous. 
With some account of the state of this church preceding the 
Reformation, and a cursory view of the succeeding rise of the 
order of Jesuits, which will be included in the present number, 
we shall close our sketches of the origin and progress of the Ro- 
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man church. We design in a few succeeding numbers to take 
notice of the doctrines and superstitions of that church before 
a final dismission of the subject. é; 

The sixteenth century opened with very fair and flattering 
prospects for the papal dominion.” The grievous commotions 
of the preceding centuries, occasioned by the efforts of the Wal- 
denses, the Albigenses, the Beghards, and others, had been sup- 
pressed by cruel persecution or crafty management. -'The Wal- 
denses had been driven to the valleys of Piedmont, and strip- 
ped of power and resources. And those Bohemians, who were 
dissatisfied with papal doctrines, from their ignorance and pov- 
erty, were in no situation to make attempts against the gigan-- 
tic power of Rome. All was comparatively quiet in the streets 
of the great city. This state of things served to hasten and in- 
crease the corruptions of the papal kingdom. The popes and 
the clergy gave loose reins to their evil propensities, and sought 
the gratification of their lusts without restraint. Alexander VI., 
who reigned as pope at the commencement of the 16th century, 
was a monster of iniquity ; equal to the most abandoned tyrants 
of antiquity for horrid villainies and crimes. He died suddenly, 
as is supposed by some, from the effects of poison which he had 
prepared for others. 

The subordinate rulers and teachers of the church eagerly 
followed the example of those at their head. Most of the bish- 
ops.and the Canons, their associates, led luxurious and jovial 
lives, in the daily commission of open sins, and squandered, in 
the gratification of their lusts, those funds which preceding gen- 
erations had consecrated to God and the relief of the poor.— 
The greater part of the priests, on account of their indolence, 
their unchastity, their avarice, their love of pleasure, their ig- 
norance, and their levity, were regarded with utter contempt, 
not only by the wise and good, but by the common people.— 
The immense swarms of Monks produced great grievance and 
complaint. Their orders had become wealthy through the pious 
liberality of preceding generations, and now they abused their 
wealth to the worst of purposes, regardless alike of the design 
for which the funds in their hands were given, and of their own 
rules and professions. 

The different orders of Monks practised the grossest imposi- 
tions, not only on the community at large, but upon each other. 
Among many of these base artifices, by which they compassed 
their purposes, the tragedy of Berne, as it is called, stands con- 
spicuous ; and may serve as an example.’ The Dominicans and 
Franciscans were engaged in a vehement controversy concern- 
ing the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary, the former 
denying and the latter affirming. “A Dominican Monk, named 
Wigand Wirt, preaching at Frankfort, A. D..1507, so violently 
assailed the above-mentioned doctrine, that he was summoned 
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to Rome to answer for his conduct. His brethren of the Do- ~ 
minican order, at their Convention at Wempfen, formed a plan ~ 
to aid him, and to convince the world that the doctrine of the 
immaculate corteeption was false. Berne was. selected as the 
scene of their operations. The prior, subprior, preacher, and 
steward of the Dominican cloister at Berne, undertook to get 
up miracles and revelations for the occasion. A simple-hearted 
rustic, by the name of John Jetzer, who had just entered upon 
his novitiate in the monastery, was selected as their tool. The 
subprior appeared to him one night, dréssed in white, and pre- 
tended to be the ghost of a friar, who had been a hundred and 
sixty years in purgatory. He wailed and entreated of Jetzer to 
afford him aid. Jetzer promised to do it as far as he was able ; 
and the next morning reported his vision to his superiors. They | 
encouraged him to go on, and to confer freely with the ghost if 
he appeared again. A few nights after the ghost made his ap- 
pearance, attended by two devils, his tormentors, and thanked 
Jetzer for the relaxation of his sufferings in consequence of his 
prayers and fastings. He also instructed Jetzer concerning the 
views entertained in the other world respecting the immaculate 
conception, and the detention of some pontifis and others in pur- 
gatory for having persecuted the deniers of that doctrine ; and 
promised Jetzer that St. Barbara would appear to him to give 
him further instruction. Accordingly the subprior assumed a 
female garb, on a succeeding night, and appeared to Jetzer. She 
revealed to him some parts of his secret history, which the 
preacher, his confessor, had drawn from him at his confessions. 
Jetzer was completely duped. St. Barbara promised that the 
Virgin Mary should appear to him. She, or rather the subprior 
personating her, did so, and assured him that she was not con- 
ceived free from original sin, though she was delivered from it, 
three hours after her birth; that it was a grievous thing to her 
to see such errors spread abroad. She blamed the Franciscans 
much, as the chief cause of this false belief. She also announ- | 
ced the destruction of the city of Berne because the people did - 
not expel the Franciscans, and cease to receive a pension from 
the king of France. She appeared repeatedly and gave Jetzer 
much instruction.. She promised to impress upon him the five 
wounds of Christ ; which she declared were never impressed 
upon St. Francis or any other person. She accordingly seized 
his right hand and thrust a nail through it. This so pained him 
that he became restive under the operation, and she promised 
to impress the other wounds without giving him pain. The con- 
spirators now gave him medicated drugs, which stupified him, 
and then made the other wounds upon him while senseless.— 

- Hitherto the subprior had been the principal actor. But now 
the preacher undertook to personate St. Mary, and Jetzer knew 
his voice, and began to suspect the whole to be an imposition. 
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All attempts to hoodwink him became fruitless, and he was in 
a short time completely undeceived. They now endeavored to 
bring him voluntarily to join in the plot. He was persuaded to 
do so. But they imposed upon him such intolerable austerities, 
and were detected by him in such impious and immoral conduct, 
that he wished to quit the monastery. They would not let him 
‘ go; and were so fearful of his betraying their secret, which was 
now drawing crowds to their monastery, and promised them 
great advantage, that they determined to destroy him by poison. 
Jetzer by listening at their door got knowledge of the fact, and 
was so on his guard, that they could not succeed, though they 
used a consecrated host as the medium of the poison. He eloped 
from the monastery and divulged the whole transaction.” (See 
Murdock’s Mosheim, vol. iii. p. 14,15.) ~ + 

Among other events in the papal church which prepared the 
way for the Reformation, or rather, which rendered the neces- 
sity of it apparent, the sale of indulgences, was one of the most 
effectual. And as this practice is one in which the papal church 
still persists, it will not be unseasonable here to give some par- 
ticular account of its origin and results. ; 

“ The origin of indulgences,” says Schlegel, “ must be sought 
in the earliest history of the church. In the first centuries of the 
Christian church, such professors as were excluded from com- 
munion on account of their relapses in time of persecution, or 
on account of other heinous sins, had to seek a restoration to. 
fellowship by a public penance, in which they entreated .the 
brethren to forgive their offence, standing before the door of the 
church, clothed ina garb of mourning. This ecclesiastical pun- 
ishment was sometimes remitted, and this remission was called 
indulgence. So that the original meaning of the term, was 
merely the remission of ecclesiastical penances or punishments 
imposed on the relapsed, and other gross offenders.”—Had 
the practice extended no farther, or had it been laid aside 
when the occasion for it ceased, it would have produced com- 
paratively little evil. But the practice was continued and ex- 
tended. The doctrine was afterwards taught, that Christ had 
atoned for the eternal, but not for the temporal punishment of 
sin. And the temporal punishment was divided into punishment 
in the present life, and that of purgatory, in the future world. 
It was held that every man who would attain salvation, must 
suffer the temporal punishment of sin either in the present world, 
or in the flames of purgatory ; and that the confessor to whom 
a man confessed his sins, had the power to adjudge and inflict 
this temporal punishment. The punishment thus inflicted con- 
sisted generally in fasting, pilgrimages, flagellations, &c. But. 
among those who were subjected to such penalties, were often 
persons of consequence and wealth, who had rather pay a sum 
of money, than submit to the penalty. In the case of such, sub- 
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stitutes were admitted, and there were Monks, who for a sum of 
money, would endure the penalty in behalf of the rich. Who- 
ever, for instance, was bound to whip himself for a number of 
weeks, might, by the payment of a certain sum of money, obtain 
release from this penance, or the same purpose would be answer- 
ed by the conveyance of a piece of land. At first they released 
only the punishment of sin in the present world ; but in the 14th 
century, the release was extended to purgatory; and. subse- 
quently, as will appear in the sequel, the release was extended 
to all sin, even to the most flagrant crimes. Jesus, they said, 
had not removed all the punishments of sin. Those which he 
had not removed, were either the punishments of the present 
world, that is, the penances which confessors enjoin, or the pun- 
ishments of the future world, that is, those of purgatory. An 
indulgence, according to the professed object of it, frees from 
both these. The first, the Pope remits by his papal power, as 
sovereign lord of the church. The last he remits by his preva- 
lent intercession with God, who can deny nothing to his vice- 
gerent. Yet this release from the punishment of sin cannot be © 
bestowed for nothing. There must be an equivalent, that is, a 
sum of money given to the Pope for pious uses. Temporal 
princes, indeed, wait till their subjects petition for it, before they 
grant them remission. But the vicegerent of Christ is more 
gracious than all other princes, and: causes his indulgences to be 
offered freely, that is, freely for money enough, to the whole 
church, and to be proclaimed aloud throughout the Christian 
world. 

This practice drew immense sums of money to the papal 
court, and to all its servants. The Pope did not indeed sell these 
indulgences himself. To this he would hardly condescend ; 
and besides, the Pope could not always wait for the slow process 
of retail sales. He therefore commonly farmed out different 
provinces to those speculators who would give the highest price. 
There were rich merchants at Genoa, Milan, Venice, and Augs- 
burg, who would purchase the right of selling indulgences in a 
certain province, or kingdom, for a number of years, and ad- 
vance for this privilege, a round sum to the coffers of his holi- 
ness the Pope. The speculators were careful to employ skilful 
hawkers and pedlars of these indulgences,—persons whose bold- 
ness and impudence bore due proportion to the eloquence with 
which they imposed upon the people. 

And to give these indulgences the greater currency, it was 
pretended that the church had come into possession of a great 
stock, or bank of merit derived from the extra piety of confes- 
sors, saints, and martyrs, who had done more than was demanded 
of them’; and by the accumulation of this merit for many years, 
there was a great superabundance, which was at the disposal 
of his holiness the Pope ; and which he was authorized to dis- 
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pense to them who paid him with most liberality. In this way, 
not only ecclesiastical censures, and temporal or purgatorial 
penance were remitted, but. the Pope and his servants finally 
assumed the right to forgive sins of every description. In proof 
of this we have only to look at some of the events which im- 
mediately preceded the Reformation. The luxury and licen- 
tiousness of the court of Rome had exhausted its coffers, and 
it became necessary that special efforts should be taken to sup- 
ply the necessary funds for the support of the Holy Father and 
his corrupt instruments. No expedient promised to be more 
effectual than the sale of indulgences. Consequently one John 
Tetzel, a Dominican Monk, devoid of shame, was hired by Al- 
bert, archbishop of Mentz and Magdeburgh, on account of his 
peculiar impudence, to engage in this business. This shameless 
declaimer conducted the business not only in violation of all 
modesty and decency, but in a manner which detracted from 
the merits of Jesus Christ. The Pope offered as a pretext for 
this new spiritual tax, the completion of the church of St. Pe- 
ter, which had been commenced by Julius II., and he appointed 
for his first commissary, Albert, archbishop of Mentz and Mag- 
deburgh, and margrave of Brandenburgh, who from his own 
extravagance was in great need of funds. In Saxony, the 
above-mentioned John Tetzel was employed. He wasa profli- 
gate wretch, and cried up his merchandize in a manner at once 
offensive and disgusting. He claimed to have power to absolve 
not only from all church censures, but likewise from all sins, 
transgressions, and enormities, however horrid they might be, 
even from those of which the Pope only can take cognizance. 
He released from all the pains of purgatory, gave permission to 
come to the sacraments, and promised to those that purchased 
his indulgences, that the gates of hell should be closed in regard 
to them, and the gates of paradise and bliss be opened to them.” 
(See Murdock’s Mosheim, p. 23, vol. iii.) 

These events roused the spirit of Luther, and led to the glori- 
ous Reformation. The stillness with which the century came in, 
as to the papal interest, was but the precursor of a tremendous 
earthquake, by which a third part of the city fell, and by which 
the way was prepared for the fall of the whole system of popish 
corruption. But, that the Papists have claimed the right to par- 
don sin in every sense, though frequently denied by them, was 
clearly demonstrated in the course of the controversy between 
Luther and Tetzel, on this subject. Luther admitted that the 
Pope could remit the human punishments for sin, or those im- 
posed by the church, but denied his power to absolve from the 
divine punishments, either of the present or future worlds.— 
These he maintained could be cancelled only by the merits of 
Jesus Christ, or the enduring of the penalty. Tetzel, on the 
contrary, asserted that the Pope could release from divine pun- 
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—— and from those of the future, as well as of the present 
few - , 

We have now traced this apostate church from its origin to 
the period of the Reformation.. Since that period, its power has 
been crippled, and though it still exists in all its deformed char- 
acter and principles, yet such has been the light shed upon the 
world by the diffusion of the Scriptures, that the papal church 
ina general view has greatly declined, and its history is not 
rendered interesting by any remarkable events. The only hope 
of the Roman Pontiff now seems to be to acquire political im- 
portance, by intrigue and bribery, in those countries where op- 
portunity is afforded for his operations. In such countries he 
will yet make great efforts. _ 

Since the Reformation, the Roman See has been greatly 
strengthened, and its interests promoted by the order of Jesuits, 
who are in fact its chief agents in carrying forward its designs in 
these last days. 

It may not be amiss, before we leave this branch of the sub- 
ject, to take a brief view of the origin and character of this fra- 
ternity. 

The Roman pontiffs control and regulate their empire, prin- 
cipally by means of religious orders of Monks. The two an- 
cient orders, the Dominicans and Franciscans, having, in a great 
measure, lost their influence, by their many frauds and general 
corruption ; it became necessary, after the contest with Luther, 
that some new order should be established, wholly subservient 
to the pontifical interest ; making it their great business to re- 
claim, if possible, what was lost, to guard what was in danger, 
and fortify what remained. Such a society was found in the 
order which assumed the name of Jesus, and was therefore 
called the order of Jesuits. 

The founder of this’ order was Ignatius Layola, a Spanish 
knight, who was born in 1491. Having lost a leg in defending 
Pampeluna against the French, he betook himself to the reading 
of Romanus. A Spanish legend being put into his hands, led 
him to renounce the world and become a saint. He first visited 
the shrine of St. Mary, at Montserat, in Calabria, and devoted 
himself to her as her knight, March 24, 1522. He next went 
in the garb of a pilgrim, and soon set out for the Holy Land. 
At length he formed the plan of a new religious order, into-which 
plan his associates readily came. They applied to Paul III., 
who confirmed the institution. The sect rapidly increased, un- 
til they have become the life and soul of the whole papal empire. 
Every person belonging to the order is continually inspected and 
trained to implicit obedience, secrecy, and fidelity to the order. 
The whole ‘society is like a regular army, completely organized, 
officered, and trained to service, and all governed by the will of 
one man, who stands at the right hand of the Pope. » The se- 
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cret instructions to the provincials, and to subordinate organs 
and members of the society, are totally unknown, for the most 
part, to any persons, except those to whom they are addres- 
sed. The general rules and artifices by which they insinuate 
themselves every where, and obtain for the society dominion 
and control over all persons and transactions, are also among 
the mysteries of the order. 

The whole society is divided into three classes, viz: the pro- 
fessors, who live in houses of professors ; the scholastics, who 
teach youth; and the novices, who are diseiples.. ‘The profes- 
sors are bound by four oaths or vows, three in common with 
other Monks, and the fourth to go instantly wherever the Pope 
shall, at any time, bidthem. The residents in the colleges have 
very ample possessions. ‘The professors are men of prudence, 
skilful in business, of much experience, and learned. The 
_ mysteries of the order are imparted only to a few aged men of 
long experience, and the most rigid characters. The papal 
church, since it lost its dominion over the nations of Christendom, 
is dependent chiefly on this society for its existence. It is a 
complete system of missionary operations, and its missionaries 
visit every part of the globe. A right spirit only is wanting to 
make them what missionaries ought to be. For in zeal, and per- 
severance, and self-denial, they are a reproof to those who 
profess to love the true religion of the Gospel. 

[To be continued. | 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
From the Spirit of the Pilgrtins: 
DR. PORTER'S LETTERS ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
NO. Ul. 


To the Committee of the Revival Association in the Theological 
Seminary, Andover : 


GenTLEMEN :—I will proceed now to some remarks on the 
hindrances of revivals. It cannot be doubted that there is some- 
times a sovereign withdrawment of divine influence from a 
church, when no special reason is apparent to us why it should 
be so, at that time, rather than another. But I have reference 
now to those hindrances of revivals which may be traced to 
something wrong in the church. And in addressing you who ex- 
pect to be ministers, and whose daily prayer to God, I doubt 
not is, that he will qualify you to be skilful and successful minis- 

ters, you will see the propriety of my glancing briefly, though 
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with great frankness, at some of the ways in which the sancti- 
fying influences of the Holy Spirit on the hearts of men may be 
obstructed by their spiritual guides. 

You are aware that there are men, even in the sacred office, 
so constitutionally indiscreet, that in whatever they undertake, 
they will choose the wrong way, if there is one. You are aware, 
too, that notwithstanding the charge which Paul gave Timothy, 
in most emphatic terms, that a bishop should not be “a novice,” 
(literally an infant,) there always have been individuals rushing 
into this office, who are lamentably deficient both in native and. 
acquired powers for the discharge of its duties. An illiterate 
man, if he have good sense and true humility, may do good in 
revivals ; but if he is proud and rash and censorious, as well as 
ignorant, he will probably do much more hurt than good, espe- 
cially by revolting the sensibilities of intelligent men, who think 
that religion should promote - sobriety, decorum, and amiable 
temper in its subjects. The ministers with whom I was asso- 
ciated in the revivals of 1800, &c. were nearly without excep- 
tion, educated men, who were preserved from the most. common 
mistakes of ignorance and fanaticism. But theological know- 
ledge and skiilin winning souls to Christ, they possessed in very 
different degrees. Without exception, too, perhaps, they were 
pious men, but with very different degrees of piety, so far as 
this was evinced by fervor of Christian spirit and unreserved 
devotedness to their work. I can recollect more instances than 
one within the compass of my observation, where a congrega- 
tion, amid surrounding showers of divine influence, were pass- 
ed by; and if I had been called to give the reason, I must have 
said frankly, the pastor is the greatest obstacle to a revival among 
his people. And this might have been truly said of him, though 
he was not chargeable with any heresy, or immorality, or hostil- 
ity to revivals. But how can this be? It can be in various ways. 

A— was one of those good men, who was under the domin- 
ion of a sluggish temperament. 'To him the maxim, “ Expect 
great things, attempt great things,” however proper in secular 
enterprises, seemed little short of presumption, as applied to the 
ministry. Effort, beyond the most obvious claims of official du- 
ty, he dreaded. To travel from one side of his parish to anoth- 
er, especially to travel half way across a county, to attend a meet- 
ing of ministers or churches, cost him as much self-denial, as 
it cost Cesar to cross the Alps, and subdue a kingdom. In fulfil- 
ling his pastoral appointments, he was always behind the time, 
he always made on his hearers the impression of languor and 
inefficiency in his movements, and imparted to them too much 
of his own spirit. No revival, or none of much power and ex- 
tent, was witnessed in his congregation. — 

B— was a man of ae ae an idolater of books. He 
was so fond of reading, especially works of genius and popular 
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literature, that the spirituality of his heart was gradually impair- 
ed; he laid down his favorite authors with reluctance, to attend 
a-prayer-meeting ;—went to fulfil an engagement, with little of 
pastoral feeling; and returning to his study, became absorbed in 
his intellectual pursuits, instead of his appropriate work, as one 
appointed to “ watch for souls.” Rare instances of conversion, 
but no revival, occurred under his ministry. 

C— was fond of social avocations. Lively in temper, he ea- 
sily persuaded himself that both his health and usefulness would 
be promoted by associating with cheerful company, and by min- 
gling, at times, in fashionable visits and scenes of amusement. 
On these occasions, deeming it proper to show the opposers of 
religion that it requires no austerity of manners, and that a 
Christian minister need not always maintain the aspect of gravi- 
ty, he often passed to the other extreme of levity and even fri- 
volity in conversation. ‘Though he was an able and sometimes 
a powerful preacher, and irreproachable in general morals, the 
habit of jesting and story-telling, which he had insensibly ac- 
quired, destroyed the savor of godliness in his pastoral inter- 
course, and exerted a deadly influence on his ministry. His 
witty anecdotes more than counteracted the good tendency of his 
sermons. He saw no revival among his people. 

D— impaired his pastoral usefulness by the voluntary multi- 
plicity of his secular cares. He was not merely provident and 
frugal in all his domestic arrangements, as Christian duty re- 
quires every minister to be, but he gradually acquired a passion 
for gain. ‘This led him to engage in transactions incompatible 
with the absolute consecration which he had made of himself to 
his holy calling. If he did not descend to any of those sordid 
expedients, denominated by the Apostle, love of “ filthy lucre,” 
he became proverbially an adept in bargains and business, till 
these engrossed his time, and rendered him in spirit a secular 
man. When a revival which prevailed around him, seemed to 
have begun among his own congregation, it soon ceased, because 
the pastor could not find time to help it forward. 

Besides the above hindrances to revivals, through some fault 
in the character of ministers, there was another class of obsta- 
cles, at which I can only glance, arising from defective preach- 
ing. 

One, for example, was so ambitious of a classical style, that 
he sacrificed pungency and power to rhetorical embellishment. 
Or, perhaps, from delicacy and dread of giving offence, the vital 
truths of the Gospel, which he fully believed, he exhibited ina 
phraseology so covert and indefinite, as that virtually he did not 
preach the truth at all. 
wie togd not extend mayzemark, bere as 1 have already stated 
bine a _~ ne Pp os ing was among revival_minis- 

; y sort of preaching that was of essentially differ- 
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ent character was a hindrance to revivals. There was then, as 
there is now, a kind of sermons, which seem to be like certain 
medical nostrums, the chief merit of which is said to be, “ That 
if they do no good, they will do no harm |” But eternity will sanc- 
tion no such maxim in the awful business of preaching the Gos- 
pel. Mediocrity in the circumstantials of this business, there 
may be ; but in the spirit, the sentiment, the tendency of a ser- 
mon, there is no half-way. It is good, or it is bad. 

There were a few instances then of what are sometimes call- . 
ed “moral preachers,” who condemned certain vices, and urged 
external duties, but never aimed to make any great truth of the 
Bible bear with solemn impression on the conscience. — There 
were a few who preached the sovereignty of God in such a way 
as to provide a refuge for sloth, in ministers and Christians.— 
But the obstacle to success which has been the most fatal, and 
by far the most frequent, within the compass of my observation, 
especially among ministers who have had little experience in the 
school of Christ, is too much reliance on themselves, and too little 
on God. But as I must touch on that topic hereafter, I dismiss 
it now, and simply add, that when there were no revivals at the 
period to which I have referred, it was generally the fact, either - 
that the whole truth was not exhibited, in the pulpit, at least 
with pungency and fidelity—or that the proper tendency of 
preaching, though good in itself, was frustrated by something 
decidedly amiss, in pastoral influence. 

We may advert now to several hindrances of revivals, arising 
from more general causes in the church. In many places, it was 
a prevailing sentiment among Christians that revivals of religion 
must be transient. Accordingly they expected their minister, at 
a season of special divine influence, to be specially animated and 
active ; and afterwards to relapse into comparative indifference 
in discharging his duties. Their own conversation, too, and 
prayers, and efforts, were all accommodated to this paralyzing 
expectation, that sinners would soon cease to be awakened and 
Christians to be fervent in spirit; and that, after a few weeks or 
days, in which religion should be the all-absorbing subject of 
thought to a whole people, all would of course relapse into in- 
sensibility. Where this sentiment among Christians prevailed, 
the continuance of a revival, though it had begun with most 
promising appearances, was fatally hindered. At that time, 
however, when it was not unusual for a work of grace to last 
two or three years in the same church, this practical error in 
Christian feeling was much less prevalent than it is now, when 
we often see what are called powerful revivals terminated in as 
many months or weeks, and sometimes even in one week. I 
cannot stay to discuss this point, but must say in passing, that 
there is nothing in the character of God—nothing i the fearful 
condition of sinners, or the obligations of Christians—nothing in 
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any doctrine or promise of the Bible, limiting to a brief contin- 
uance the special work of the Holy Spirit among a people.— 
Sloth and unbelief are at the bottom of this error in our churches. 
What !—shall the Christian persuade himself that it is excusable 
or unavoidable in him to be lukewarm through nine-tenths of his 
life, because he is sometimes zealous for a month or two aes 
Transient revivals! Shall our prayers and hopes rest satisfied 
with these ? We are drawing on apace to a revival that will last 
a thousand years ; and to another that will be eternal. 

Another hindrance to revivals, was such a neglect of disci- 
pline ina church, as tolerated within its fellowship openly irre- 
ligious men. Rarely have I known a church of this description 
to be visited with a season of refreshing from the divine pres- 
ence. 

Another, was the spirit of controversy. At no period, perhaps, 
have political animosities raged more fiercely in our country, 
than about the year 1800, embittering social intercourse, and 
invading the peace of families and churches. Sometimes this 
baneful spirit extinguished a promising revival. In cases not a 
few, it was itself subdued and expelled by the Spirit of God. 
But where the demon of political strife gained ascendency 
among a people, the sanctifying influence of the Holy Ghost 
either did not come, or did not abide. 

But no form of controversy, during that period of revivals, 
was so fraught with deadly mischief to the cause of religion, as 
the clashing of rival Christian sects. If I were to exhibit a tenth 
part of the facts which lie before me on this subject, they would 
administer solemn admonition to Christians, against the narrow 
sectarian zeal, which would sacrifice the salvation of sinners, 
and the honor of Christ to the interests of a religious party. I 
will cite only a single specimen, from the narrative of a revival 
which was in full progress in New Cambridge, [Bristol,] Conn., 
and was suddenly arrested in this way. “ At that time a secta- 
rian controversy about certain sentiments, little connected with 
the essential truths of religion, unhappily arose, and for a time 
engaged much attention and conversation. This produced dis- 
putes and ill feelings, and seemed greatly to divert from that 
anxlous concern for the salvation of the soul, which had before 
prevailed. And although in a few weeks this dispute in a great 
measure subsided, yet this revival never recovered its former 
life and power. And there has appeared to be very few in- 
stances of conviction or conversion since that time.” This 
shows the pernicious tendency of such controversies to check 
religious awakenings, and quench and grieve away the Spirit 
of God. 

I will only add under this head, that in a few instances, the 
Holy Spirit was hindered among a people, by decided opposi- 
tion on the part of the pastor, or leading members of a church. 
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As there isa sin “which shall never have forgiveness”——when 
committed by obdurate contemners of God and his grace,—a 
sin that is unpardonable, not because it transcends the mercy of 
God or the merits of Christ,—but because the sinner will be left 
to himself, and therefore will never-repent ; so a church whose 
minister or members revile the special work of the Holy Spirit, 
ascribing it to fanaticism, or Satanic agency, are sometimes left 
to wither under a judicial dereliction, like the mountains of Gil- 
boa, on which there was neither rain now dew. Some awful 
examples of this sort are upon record in the history of New 
England, especially after the time of Whitefield, in which there 
was more bitter opposition to revivals, than there has been at 
any other period before or since. I have in my eye, as an illus- 
tration of these remarks, a church of Connecticut, which not 
only refused to admit the revival preachers of 1740 into their 
pulpit, but publicly censured such of their members as went 
abroad to hear these preachers. Christ offered them a gracious 
visit, but they desired him to depart, and he departed, leaving 
them to a seventy years captivity. God never again appeared 
to visit this place by his Spirit, in any thing like a general awa- 
kening, until the whole of that generation, which virtually for- 
bade him to come, were in their graves. 


The next general topic on which I promised to remark, is 
—The exercises of sinners, under legal convictions. Concern- 
ing these, ministers were accustomed to discriminate between 
impressions and convictions. ‘The former were often produced 
by sympathy, by solemn appeals to the passions, by alarming 
providences, or by dread of punishment... The animal or social 
instincts, or self-love, were at the bottom of these excitements ; 
and under their influence sinners sometimes exhibited very 
hopeful appearances; seemed to be very anxious ;—“ resolved 
to lead a new life,’—*‘ made up their minds,” as they said, “to 
attend to religion as their immediate and great concern,’—but 
soon they were as careless as ever. ‘These were mere «npres- 
sions, sometimes serious indeed, or even distressing, for the 
time, but more commonly slight and evanescent. 

Conviction of sin, on the other hand, has a deeper origin. 
It is a vivid sense on the sinner’s conscience, not of his danger 
chiefly, but of his gud/t as a transgressor against God. This, 
conscience arrays before him, in the light of the divine law, 
shows him its curse, righteous and dreadful as it is, falling upon 
his own head, and no escape or remedy but through Christ.— 
Now ministers who were skilful as guides to inquiring sinners, 
deemed it of vital importance to keep the above distinction pro- 
minent in all their instructions and encouragements ; whereas 
men of impetuous temper, and little experience, often treated 
anwiety in different sinners, as amounting to just the same thing 
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as conviction of guilt, and thus attempted to apply the remedy 
of the Gospel to hearts that had never been wounded for sin. 

But as you feel this to be a subject of special interest, I can- 
not in any way satisfy your inquiries so well as by pretty free 
extracts from the narratives to which I have so often referred. 

The Rev. Jonathan’ Miller, of West Britain, [Burlington, ] 
Conn., speaking of the exercises of anxious sinners, during a 
revival among his people, in 1800, says: 


“They have at first generally, though not universally, been prin- 
cipally affected with a sense of their danger of the wrath of God, 
and all have resorted to their own works to conciliate his favor, with. 
out that submission to him and reliance on Christ, which the Gospel 
requires. While pursuing this course, their painful apprehensions of 
divine wrath have been gradually over-balanced, by successive and 
increasing discoveries of their guilt and obstinate depravity of heart, 
until they have felt their entire dependence, on the sovereign, uncoy- 
enanted mercy of God, to renew their hearts. While in this situa- 
tion, they have generally been sensible of dreadful heart-risings 
against God, and his government ; their distress of soul has often 
become so great, as very much to mterrupt, and sometimes wholly to 
destroy their sleep, labor, and appetite for food.” 


The venerable Samuel J. Mills, describing a similar work, in 
Torringford, the same year, says : 


“ The subjects of it, in the first stages of their concern, have gen- 
erally been filled with surprise and astonishment at their past lives. 
And, seeing themselves in danger, have formed resolutions and enter- 
ed on measures to amend their situation. When led to a more full 
discovery of their own hearts, and to an increasing conviction of the 
impossibility of ever obtaining relief in their own way, they have felt 
very sensibly disturbed. They have been ready to plead in their 
own defence, when they have dared to do it, that they could do no 
more than they could—that they never made their own hearts—and 
that it was out of their power to change them. They have contend- 
ed also against God, for showing mercy to others while they were 
left ; and even for giving them existence. But no sooner were they 
led to a discovery of the justice of God in their condemnation,—to 
see and to feel that the law was right, and holy, and hell their proper 
Bees than they found their mouths shut, and their complaints at an 
end, 


The next extract is from the narrative of Rev. Joseph Wash- 
burn, of Farmington : 


“The views and exercises of those under conviction, were essen- 
tially the same, though very various as to the means and manner of 
their beginning—and of their degree and continuance. The greater 
part were for sometime in a state of thoughtfulness, before they were 
subjects of much distress or conviction of sin. Several were awa- 
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kened, and experienced great concern of mind before they knew of 
any others in the society being in a similar situation, and before any 
thing unusual had been done to call up their attention. Some would 
point out what they supposed the means of exciting their concern. 
Others could recollect nothing in particular, as having been the means 
of this. Yet, so it was, that religion now appeared of infinite im- 
portance to them ; and those things which a little before they could 
not fix, their attention upon, they were unable to banish from their 
minds. Some were suddenly alarmed and affected, chiefly from 
sympathy, or the impressive scene of the meetings, and the solemn 
things they heard ; and in this way were excited to an examination 
which issued apparently in a genuine conviction of sin. And some 
few, after having been proof against the power of sympathy, and 
passed, unaffected, through the most likely time, in a human view, 
were afterwards arrested, and caused to tremble at the bar of con- 
science. The commandment came, sin revived, and they found 
themselves in a lost and wretched state. 


“In the first stages of concern, the subjects were generally most 
affected with particular sins ; and not so deeply sensible of the plague 
of their hearts. They considered themselves transgressors, and con- 
demned by the divine law. Innumerable sins of omission and com. 
mission, would rise to the view of their mind, with the aggravations 
of having neglected divine calls and warnings, and abused great mer- 


cy ; and asense of danger, and fear of divine wrath, greatly affect- 
ed them. 


“ While in this situation, and being yet ‘ignorant of God’s right- 
eousness,’ or the perfect purity of his nature,—the extent and spiritu- 
ality of his law,—and the impossibility of salvation by their own do- 
ings, they have ‘ gone about to establish their own righteousness,’— 
fled to external duties,—to prayer,—to resolutions of amendment, and 

“yarious schemes to recommend themselves to the divine favor; and 
thus refused to submit themselves to the righteousness of God—the 
way of acceptance and peace by Jesus Christ. 


“ As the work of conviction proceeded, they were driven from their 
various false refuges, and obtained a clearer view of the spiritual na- 
ture and extent of the divine law, anda more realizing sense of the 
corruption of their hearts—the fountain of iniquity and pollution with. 
in, from which all actual sins flow.” 

[To be continued. | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ADDRESS OF THE EDITORS AT THE COMMENCEMENT Sih THE 
YEAR. 


There are periods, which serve as way-marks in the journey 
of life, at which we are naturally inclined to pause, in remem- 
brance of what is past, and in thought of what is before us.— 

Vor. II. 
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The commencement of anew year is one of these periods.— 
Though this is often employed by the gay and thoughtless as a 
season for festivity and merriment, and is devoted to worldly 
purposes merely, still it is more consonant to the rank and dig- 
- nity of man, as an accountable and immortal being, that this 
season should be consecrated to higher and nobler purposes. A 
year is a considerable portion of human life, which when past, 
is gone forever. Its responsibilities and privileges may be re- 
membered,—but not again enjoyed. As accountable beings it is 

roper in review of the year that has just closed, that we should 
feel that what we have done or have omitted to do in accord- 
ance with our Lord’s will, must stand as it is and must be so- 
lemnly reviewed in the judgment of the great day. In all the 
variety of condition in which we have been placed and under 
all our diversified pursuits, we have been accountable, acting 
under this responsibility ; and to whatever extent as individuals 
we have been unmindful of this truth, we may be certain that 
the God with whom we have to do has registered all our con- 
duct in the book of his remembrance. 

The Editors of this Magazine would avail themselves of this 
occasion respectfully to address their readers and patrons. Let 
God be adored that their lives have been spared, and that so 
many of their readers have been spared to enter on a new year. 
With the commencement of the year, we would renew the 
consecration of our labors to God, and avow before the public, 
that the leading object aimed at in this Periodical, is the promo- 
tion of truth and piety. The distinguishing doctrines of the 
Gospel are not to be concealed nor abandoned in the pages of the 
Magazine. A correct view of these doctrines we regard as of 
primary importance in directing individual Christians in the 
practice of duty, and also in controlling associated efforts by 
which the immortal interests of men are intended to be promo- 
ted. It will ever be found unwise in the momentous concerns 
of religion, to leave the word of God and adopt the maxims of 
men, or to substitute the dogmas of human reason for the sub- 
lime mysteries of revelation. That there are mysteries in the 
Bible, we do not deny, but they are mysteries inseparable from 
the existence, perfections, Providence, and works of God, and 
do not at all obstruct the faith of the humble reader of the Bi- 
ble, who easily understands the great and essential truths, and 
perceives their symmetry, beauty, and dependence. These are 
perfectly agreeable to reason, so far as it falls within the pro- 
vince of reason to sit in judgment on them. 

The press is a powerful engine of good as well as of evil. 
And readers as well as editors, are responsible for their influ: 
ence on the press. If error is published, injury is done ; if as 
readers, we give our patronage to error, or are indifferent to the 
character of the publications we take, we act unmindful of our 
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accountability ; or if as editors, we suffer error to go from our 
hands through the press, we are accountable for the injury done. 
As the conductors of a religious Magazine, it becomes us to be 
sensible of the value of the press, and to cherish a deep feeling 
of accountability in directing any of its operations. Whether 
the pages of our monthly numbers exhibit this feeling of respon- 
sibility, we leave it to our readers to decide. We would invite 
the Christian public to look at the influence which the press is 
exerting in our country: How many weekly and monthly’ and 
quarterly publications are sent forth to the world! How many 
tracts and pamphlets and newspapers! How many miscellane- 
ous works are published and widely diffused and read in Chris- 
tian. families, whose influence, in many cases, is on the whole 
bad! And how often do professed Christians seem to be regard- 
less of their duty in giving encouragement to the press! They 
seem to yield themselves passively to the solicitations of stran- 
gers, acting as agents, to receive such publications as may be 
urged upon them, without examining at all the question of duty 
in regard to furnishing themselves, and their families, with pro- 
per and useful reading. In these circumstances, it will not be 
at all surprising, if the public taste should be found, in some 
measure, vitiated, so that light and trifling reading, and publi- 
cations intermingling some truth with dangerous errors, and 
mere items of news, and exciting appeals to the fancy and pas- 
sions of men, should be preferred to more solid, doctrinal, in- 
structive, and useful reading. 

Experience has fully established the utility of religious Maga- 
zines, both in this country and in Europe. As vehicles of reli- 
gious instruction and correct information,—as bonds of union in 
the church of God,—as incentives to benevolent effort,—as 
means of concentrating benevolent exertions for the promotion 
of good objects, and as adapted to families, in forming in chil- 
dren a taste for reading, they are, when judiciously conducted, 
unrivalled, and they have more generally than any other class 
of publications, received the patronage and approbation of the 
wise and good. 

The same causes operate in this country as in older countries, 
to produce diversity of tastes, and diversity of wishes and ex- 
pectations in the reading public. It is scarcely to be expected 
that men, who have been differently educated, and have differ- 

~ ent degrees of information, who are engaged in different em- 
-ployments, and accustomed to different habits of feeling, thinks 
ing, and acting, should think alike concerning a given periodical. 
Hence one of the difficulties in conducting a religious Magazine, 
is to accommodate it to the various tastes of readers, and at the 
same time preserve its distinctive character. What 1s interest- 
ing to one class of readers, to another class will seem dry, and 
will scarcely be read at all. It is with reason, then, that we 
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ask our readers to exercise candor, and to make allowance as 
individuals, in view of what they would consider minor defects, 
that they may derive instruction and profit from the Magazine 
as a whole. f 

Our monthly labors have been sustained under many disad- 
vantages, and into whatever mistakes of inadvertence or 1gno- 
rance we may have fallen, we are convinced that this publica- 
tion is devoted to the cause of truth and piety—the cause that 
will ultimately prevail. Being thus convinced, it gives us pleas- 
ure to know, that a considerable number of persons read our 
pages with candor and interest, and that the continuance of this 
Magazine is now more generally desired than it was a year ago. 

It would be ungrateful on our part not to mention in this place, 
that we have received decided testimonies to the utility of our 
Jabors, and that ardent wishes for cur future success have come 
from men of enlarged minds and undoubted piety,—from men 
who are extensively acquainted with the religious state of New 
England, and with the wants of the churches. For the season- 
able and disinterested communications for our pages, afforded by 
correspondents, we return them our thanks, and the thanks of 
the Christian public, and solicit a continuance of their favors. 
The religious public must decide by their patronage how long 
this publication shall be continued. Though in rehance on the 
Providence of God, arrangemants are made for its continuance 
beyond the current volume, and though- these arrangements 
seem to place it on vantage-ground, still, to be properly conduct- 
ed, and ina manner to be increasingly useful, it must have a 
liberal and extensive patronage from the Christian public. 

We are not insensible to the dangers which attend the man- 
agement of controversial subjects, so far as they shall be admit- 
ted into our pages ; yet, with a watchful zeal in defence of the 
truth, and an ardent desire to screen it when assailed on the 
one hand, by the sophistry of error, or on the other, by frau- 
dulent impositions on the public, it will be impossible for us 
wholly to exclude subjects, which are considered controversial ; 
still, in discussing this class of subjects, it will be our habitual 
aim not to transgress the great law of love, however deficient 
we may be pronounced in talents or in learning. We wish our 
pages to come forth from the press, bearing on the face of them, 
the temper as well as the truths of the Gospel, so that when ex- 
citing causes of the moment shall have passed away, we may 
see no occasion for regret in view of the spirit manifested, nor 


cause to retract a single sentiment on account of its unchristian 
tendency. 


Of those whom we are now addressin 
ly the children of God by Jesus Christ. To all such, if they are 
indeed born of God, Evangelical truth must be precious, and in 
entering on a new year, they find many motives urging them to 


g, many are professed- 


t 
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grow in the knowledge of God and in the love of God. Their 
salvation is now nearer than when they first believed, and what 
they do for Christ and his cause on the earth must be done soon. 
We would then call on our Christian readers to devote them- 
selves anew to God, to be humble in view of all past unfaithful- 
ness, and to feel and to act as if this might be the last year of 
their lives, as in all probability it will be the last with some of 
them. Let then our Christian readers awake to renewed activ- 
ity in the service of their Lord, and let them shed an increas- 
ingly holy influence on all around them in their varied stations ! 
In respect to the great objects of benevolence, which are urged _ 
upon their attention, let them cordially sustain these accordin 
to the ability with which God has blest them, and let them labor 
and watch and pray and endure as faithful servants, till their 
Lord shall call for them ! 

To another class of readers, we turn, in our concluding re- 
marks, for whom we feel, and would express a tender solicitude. 
We mean those who are yet in their sins, unreconciled to God. 
To all of this class, we would say, beware how you trifle with 
spared privileges,—the broad way in which you travel is a dan- 
gerous way,—it leadeth to destruction. Year after year you 
have walked in it, and it is still your chosen way. You imagine 
perhaps that there is no danger to you personally, at least you dé 
not perceive any, while you cry peace and safety. But is not 
this a delusive security ? Does not present impenitence and pre- 
sent unbelief subject you to present condemnation? “He that 
believeth not is condemned already.” And is not the curse of 
God on you,—while forbearing mercy alone delays its execution ! 
Pause then, oh, pause amid the opening scenes of this year,— 
pause and consider what it would be for you to die under these 
circumstances,—what it would be for you to die ere this year 
shall have passed away ! Death may be even now near, advan- 
cing unseen, to execute the dread commission ! How precious 
then is the space for repentance, which you still enjoy! How 
soon will it be gone! God yet invites your return to him, though 
his mercy has long been abused. A free salvation is still offered, 
which if you freely accept, will be yours,—but if you continue 
to reject it, it will soon be forever hidden from your eyes! Hap- 
py will it be should you become this year the subjects of God’s 
grace, and made to share in his forgiving love ! 

To God we commend our labors, and to him we commend 
also ourselves and our readers, recalling to mind our own frail- 
ty and accountability. Soon will all our years be numbered 
and finished! Soon will the responsibilities we now sustain 
pass to other hands! And soon shall we and the readers of these 
pages, look back upon the scenes of this life from eternity, with 
joy or with sorrow, in remembrance of the acts we here per- 
form! An approaching eternity is before us !—how should it 
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subordinate the comparatively minor concerns of this world, 
and absorb our minds with the momentous concerns of our sal- 
vation! “Brethren, the time is short: it remaineth that both 
they that have wives be as though they had none ; and they that 
weep, as though they wept not ; and they that rejoice, as though 
they rejoiced not ; and they that buy, as though they possessed 
not; and they that use this world as not abusing it: for the fash- 
ion of this world passeth away.” 


OBITUARY NOTICE OF MRS. HANNAH MORE. 


The following Obituary Notice of this highly gifted and dis- 
tinguished Lady is from the London Times : : 


“Died, on the 7th of September, 1833, at her residence in 
Windsor Terrace, Clifton, in the 88th year of her age, after a 
painful and protracted illness, Mrs. Hannah More. Few per- 
sons have enjoyed a higher degree of public esteem and vene- 
ration than this excellent and highly distinguished lady. Early 
in life she attracted general notice by a display of literary talent, 
and was honored with the intimate acquaintance of Johnson 
and Burke, of Reynolds and Garrick, and of many other highly 
eminent individuals, who equally appreciated her amiable qual- 
ities and her superior intellect. But under a deep conviction 
that to live to the glory of God, and to the good of our fellow- 
creatures, is the great object of human existence, and the only 
one which can bring peace at the last, she quitted in the prime 
of her days the bright circles of fashion and literature, and re- 
tiring into the neighborhood of Bristol, devoted herself to a life 
of active Christian benevolence, and to the composition of va- 
rious works, having for their object the religious improvement 
of mankind. Her pen could adapt itself with equal success to 
the instruction of the highest and of the humblest classes, and 
the numerous editions through which her various publications 
have passed attest the high sense entertained by the public of 
their varied utility and excellence. Her practical conduct beau- 
tifully exemplified the moral energy of her Christian principles. 
She was the delight of a widely extended circle of friends, 
whom she charmed by her mental powers, edified by her exam- 
ple, and knit closely to her in affection by the warmth and con- 
stancy of her friendship. She lived and walked in the atmos- 
phere of love, and it was her delight to do good: the poor for 
many miles around her felt the influence of her unceasing be- 
nevolence, and her numerous schools attested her zeal for the 
improvement and edification of the rising generation. In these 
works of faith and charity she was aided fora long course of 
years by the concurring efforts of four sisters, who lived with 
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her, who regarded her with mingled feelings of admiration and 
affection, and towards whom her conduct was ever marked by 
the kindest and most endeared consideration. It was truly a 
sisterhood animated by all the social and hospitable virtues. 

“ Mrs. Hannah More’s last illness was accompanied by a fe- 
verish delirium, but the blessed influence of Christian habit was 
strikingly exemplified even under the decay of extreme old age 
and its attendant consequences. Not seldom she broke forth 
into earnest prayer and devout ejaculation, and invariably met 
the affectionate attentions of the friends who sedulously watched 
over her sick bed by unceasing and most expressive returns of 
grateful love. The writer of this tribute to her memory saw 
her only the day before her last seizure, when she expressed to 
him, in a most impressive manner, the sentiments of a humble 
and penitent believer in Jesus Christ, assuring him that she re- 
posed her hopes of salvation on His merits alone, and expres- 
‘sing at the same time a firm and joyful affiance on his unchange- 
able promises. 

“In her excellent writings she will long live, not only as one 
of the brightest ornaments of her sex, but as the benefactress 
of her species.” 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, ESQ. 


Mr. Wilberforce was born at Hull, in the year 1759, ina 
house in High-street, now the property of Mr. Henwood. He 
went to St. John’s College, Cambridge, as a fellow commoner, 
at the usual age, and there formed an intimacy with Pitt, which 
remained unbroken to his death. He was distinguished as a 
man of elegant attainments and acknowledged classical taste. 
Dr. Milner, the late President of Queen’s College in the same 
University, was another intimate of Mr. Wilberforce, and ac- 
companied him and Mr. Pitt in a tour to Nice. This little event 
deserves particular mention, even in this hasty memorial of him ; 
for he has often been heard to acknowledge that his first serious 
impressions of religion were derived from his conversations with 
Dr. Milner during the journey. 

Mr. Wilberforce was chosen as the representative of his na- 
tive town as soon as he attained his majority. We first find his 
name in the parliamentary journals in the year 1781, as one of the 
commissioners for administering oaths to members. We believe 
he represented Hull for two, if not three Parliaments. It can- 
not but be interesting at the present time, to find that in 1785, 
Mr. Wilberforce spoke in favor of a reform in Parliament, when 
that subject was brought forward by Mr. Pitt. 

We have not space to follow in detail the parliamentary his- 
tory of Mr. Wilberforce. We must hasten on to that great 
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question. to which he devoted his best powers and his best days ; 
the abolition of the slave trade. It was in 1788 that Mr. W. 
first gave notice of his purpose to draw the attention of the legis- 
lature to this subject ; but indisposition prevented him from ex- 
ecuting it; and on the 9th of May, of that year, Mr. Pitt under- 
took the duty for him. A resolution passed the House, that it 
would proceed in the next session to consider the state of the 
slave trade, and the measures it might be proper to adopt in 
respect to it. Even at that early period of his life, so well ac- 
knowledged were his talents and his character, that Pitt and 
Fox both expressed their conviction that the subject could not 
be confided to abler hands. 

On the 12th of May, 1789, Mr. W. again brought the ques- 
tion before the House, introducing it with one of those power- 
ful and impressive speeches which have justly classed him among 
the most eloquent men of his day. He offered a series of reso- 
lutions for their consideration and future adoption. On the 25th 
of May the debate was renewed. The usual evasion of calling 
for more evidence was successfully practised by the opponents, 
and the further consideration of the matter was adjourned to the 
following session. In 1790, Mr. W. revived the subject, but 
though more evidence was taken, and on this occasion before a 
select committee, nothing effectual was done, and the subject 
was again postponed. In the following year, another commit- 
tee above stairs was appointed to prosecute the examination of 
witnesses ; and on the 18th of April, Mr. W. again opened 
the debate with a copious and energetic argument. Pitt, Fox, 
William Smith, and other members came forward to support 
him; but in vain: slave traders in 1791, were not more accessi- 
ble to the voice of reason or the cry of humanity, or the re- 
proach of conscience, than slave owners of 1833, and his mo- 
tion was lost by a majority of seventy-five. But Mr. W. was 
not to be discouraged. It was the noble trait of his long and 
useful life, that he uniformly adhered to principle ; neither calum- 
ny nor difficulty nor defeat could make him swerve, even for a 
moment, from his determined purpose ; and by principle he tri- 
umphed. 

The Bill of Abolition, at length, under the auspices of gov- 
ernment, passed the lower House by a majority of 114 to 15— 
and through the efforts of Lord Grenville, was at length trium- 
phant in the House of Lords. But the triumph was fairly given 
to Mr. W. He was hailed with enthusiastic acclamations on en- 
tering the House after his success ; and the country re-echoed 
the applause from shore to shore. 

We have scarcely reserved time or space for a few particulars 
of his private habits. He married Miss Barbara Spooner, the 
daughter of an opulent banker, at Birmingham, in the year 1797. 
And about this time, we believe, he published his celebrated 
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work on Christianity. For some years after his marriage, he 
lived at Bloomfield-house, on Clapham-common, except during 
the session, when he was generally at his town residence in Old 
Place Yard. He removed from Clapham to Kensington Gore, 
where he lived many years. For a short time he occupied ano- 
ther house at Brampton ; but on leaving public life, about the 
year 1825, he purchased an estate at Highwood-hill, about two 
miles from Barnett, where he remained till within two years of 
his death. His lady and his four sons have survived him. His 
eldest daughter died unmarried four years ago. His other daugh- - 
ter married the Rev. J. James, and died within twelve months 
of her marriage. Her loss deeply affected her venerable parent, 
but faithful to that God who had never failed him throughout 
his arduous life, the morning of her decease found him in his 
usual seat at church, seeking at the altar that peace which the 
world cannot give. . 

We must not conclude these remarks without noticing his re- 
ligious habits. His attachment to the established church was 
deep and inviolable, but never was Churchman less tainted with 
the least approach to bigotry. His feelings were truly liberal. 
We recollect that on one occasion he received the Sacrament in 
a dissenting chapel; a gentleman had expressed some doubt of 
the circumstance, and Mr. W. was asked if the report was true. 
“Yes, my dear,” he answered in a tone of surprise, “is it not 
the church of God ?” 

His remains are interred close to those of Pitt and Canning. 
“Oh, may I die the death of the righteous, and may my last end 
be like his!” [Abridged from the London Christian Observer. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN. 


‘«‘ That pleasures, therefore, or what such we call, 
Are hurtful, is a truth confess’d by all. 
And some, that seem’d to threaten virtue less, 
Still hurtful in th’ abuse, or by the excess. 

* * * * 
Pleasure admitted in undue degree 
Enslaves the will, nor leaves the judgment free. 
Tis not alone the grape’s enticing juice, 
Unnerves the moral powers, and mars their use : 
Ambition, av’rice, and the lust of fame, 
And woman, lovely woman, does the same. 
The heart surrender’d to the ruling power 
Of some ungovern’d passion every hour, 
Finds by degrees the truths, that once bore sway, 
And all their deep impressions, wast away. 

* * * 
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Mortals, whose pleasures are their only care, 
First wish to be impos’d on, and then are. 
# * * x 
Howe’er disguis’d, th’ inflammatory tale, 
And cover’d with a fine-spun specious veil ; 
Such writers, and such readers, owe the gust 
And relish of their pleasure all to lust.” [CowrEr. 


The folly and crime of an unrestrained indulgence of the fancy, as 
well as of a more enlarged libertinism, are beautifully alluded to in 
the foregoing lines of the English poet, who is no less remarkable 
for his piety than the vividness and aceuracy of his descriptions.— 
The precious youth of our own country are peculiarly liable to in- 

jury from mistaking entire lecentiousness for tational liberty,—vitiating 
’ sweets for solid aliment, and the gratification of a morbid sensibility 
for mental improvement. Thus the mind which was once strong, be- 
comes weak and visionary,—moral principle is relaxed as tasteless 
and puritanic, and an utter aversion imbibed to every rational pleas- 
ure and useful employment. But if there be any thing dangerous to 
the youth in the political atmosphere of this country, how should the 
solicitude of the Christian parent be roused under a consideration of 
those thousand corrupting works of taste, of which the press is so 
exceedingly prolific. Nor can we fail to observe that minds of the 
finest mould are chiefly subject to the injury in question, by a miscel- 
laneous course of reading, and a wanton indulgence of the imagina- 
tion. It is the intemperance of mental voluptuousness, and supplants 
the healthful action by a sickly sensibility. But without multiplying 
remarks respecting an evil that excites too little attention, and has 
proved the ruin of thousands, for time and eternity, Ihave endeav- 
ored, in the following lines, to point out, not only the feelings of one 
thus led astray and endangered, but his happy deliverance from the 
bondage of sin and confines of destruction, by that religion which is 
our only protection against moral distempers, and our only cure of 
every mental malady. 


Farewell, the soul of sorrow saith 
To fancy’s visionary, lore ; 

Lashed by a scourge more sharp than death, 
Your transient lustre charms no more. 


Mantled beneath a cloud of night, 
Darker than shades yon stormy shore, 
I live to curse my senseless sight, 
Nor can this wintry life endure. 


What rustling sounds my grief salute, 
Thus gloomy, sighing on my ear! 
They live, alas! in Fillan’s lute, 
That erst commanded nature’s tear. 


Fancy, on pinions tinged with fire, 
Dazzled, Circean-like, and fled,— 

Nor more can harp, nor lute, nor lyre 

» Restore to light the somberous shade. 
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Gloomy the thought to trace, where last 
The eye of fancy beam’d delight ; 
Reclining near the echoing blast 
Of every murmuring stream of night. 


» Gone with my youth the smiling scene, 
In vain sweet rivulets whisper round— 
Music herself may swim the green, 
And chant in vain her magic sound. 


Behold, the charm of beauty’s ray, 
Lingering about this bending vine— 

O Heavens ! in melting sweetness play 
Beneath the beam that loves to shine. 


What nameless rapture swells thy heart 
When twilight sleeps these banks along— 

What pleasure in the gems that start 
When woos the ear the shepherd’s song! 


Ah, lovely beams of fancy’s eye 

That pleasure’s darling bosom warm— 
Meteors in human nature’s sky, 

That flash along life’s midnight storm. 


Where sleeps the echo of the lay 

That rolled upon the gushing breeze, 
And wake the matin song of May, 

That swept and kissed the smiling trees ! 


Ah, once could I my bower enjoy, 

And soar away on pleasure’s wing; 
But leaning to an empty toy, 

Pleasure now sharpens memory’s sting. 


Begone this dismal, wretched life ! 


Vain world, I hate your proudest wreath : 


My blood shall bathe this welcome knife. 
Ll pillow low my woes in death! 


What voice majestic, sweet, and clear, 
Dissolves my heart and prompts the tear 
Of ecstacy in grief! 
“ Desist, my son—away the knife— 
Stab not thy all-important life— 
Accept of Heaven’s relief. 


“ Worldling, go free, and live for God— 
Repent, and kiss a Father’s rod, 

Who wounds to heal his son— 
Haste to the Saviour’s open grave, 
For you the life of God he gave, 

And melt with tears the stone. 


“ His mighty soul, in goodness great, 

Led captured victory wound in chains ; 
Repaying man’s malignant hate, 

With ransom from eternal pains. 


‘‘ Now throned above the imperial height 
Of God’s celestial, shining peers, 
Clad in a robe of heavenly light, 
Bedewed with sympathetic tears. 
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“ The deep-drawn sigh, the melting call, 
That whisper in the tremulous air, 
Intreat the weary, burthenedsoul— 
‘ With all thy shame, to Christ repair.’ ” 


Whence meets my ear this melting voice! 
Whence pours this soft, enrapturing blaze, 
That bids my every power rejoice, 
And pictures God in ail my ways! _ 


But now, how dark was all within ! 

While deep disgust, the child of sin, — 
Usurped my every thought— 

O blest relief—immortal spring, 

That banished far each selfish thing, 
And wider prospect brought ! 


My bounding heart, what pleasures thrill, 

When low I place this murderous steel 
Beneath its native sod— 

But, oh, what praise shall wake my tongue, 

Or be this day by angels sung, 

To Christ, the hosts of heaven among, 
Who gives us life in God !! 


SUMMARY OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
SELECTIONS FOR MONTHLY CONCERT. 
Wow Zealand_—__A Missionary’s Trials. 


I herewith send you an account, in brief, of a tour performed by 
the Rev. H. Williams, Missionary in New Zealand, for the purpose 
of reconciling two hostile tribes, who were then at war. The war 
originated in the petty circumstance of two persons having fought 
together, on a certain occasion, on the beach. In the affray which 
followed, a chief was killed. Peace, however, was established and 
all was quiet again. But twosons of this chief, conceiving that sat- 
isfaction sufficient had not been given on account of the death of their 
father, with 70 or 80 of their relatives, set off in quest of heads, slay- 
ing all who came in their way. They fell upon a tribe who were in 
a state of profound peace, and their allies, killed about all the males, 
and reserved the women as slaves. On they went killing and devour- 
ing, till at last at a feast, as they were carousing, their foes came 
upon them, and in their turn killed all of the party of Eongi, (the 
aggressors,) except a few boys and slaves reserved for the purpose of 
repast. . 

This event stirred up the friends of the children of Eongi in every 
quarter, to go and seek revenge upon their destroyers, the Tauranga 
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nation. ‘There was a great excitement among the tribes bordering . 
upon the Mission station, On many occasions have the missionaries 
acted the part of peace-makers, and been completely successful.— 
Hardly ever have they entirely failed. Besides, they were ‘solicited 
to go by some of the natives. The place where the Tauranga lived 
Was some distance from the Mission station, down the coast. Mr. W. 
and one other missionary embarked in the missionary boat or vessel, 
in company with many canoes of natives, all eager for the war. But 
their progress was very slow owing to the weather and other causes. 
In three days they sailed but twenty miles. They left in January and 
did not reach their homes again till April. For want of room, we 
can give but few details, except what respects the last part of their 
voyage. Suffice it to say, they more than once, before they reached 
the spot, were in danger of being destroyed-by the furious cannibals. 
But the God of missions protected them. As soon as it was known 
by either party that they were mzssionaries, they let go their hands. 
This is a sacred name in New Zealand. 2 

Arrived at the forts of the Tauranga, nothing but the shouts of war, 
war, could be heard from either party. The Missionary attempted 
to reason upon the folly of fighting. The natives would give heed 
for a moment, and then be away slaughtering and devouring their 
foes. The good men tried and tried again—and though at one or two 
interviews their hopes were raised that they might induce the contend- 
ing parties to make peace, yet the succeeding morning would dispel 
all their Ulusions, and show them still surrounded by all the horrors of 
New Zealand warfare. 

Having found that all attempts were useless, they set their faces to- 
wards their homes, and longed to be away from the disgusting scenes 
they had been compelled to witness.—Says Mr. W., in his journal, 
just as he was departing ; “Felt very weary in body and much dis- 
tress of mind at the state of things inthis land. Allis dark, dreary, 
and dire confusion. By vessels from the South we hear of nothing 
but war and bloodshed ;—of the assemblies of large bodies of natives, 
armed with muskets, gone forth utterly to annihilate all whom they 
meet. But we have this assurance: The Lord is faithful—he cannot 
err. Itis a season demanding earnest prayer of the church in be- 
half of the natives, that they may be delivered from the chains of 
darkness.” Thus they left their much desired object unaccomplish- 
ed. They had passed many asleepless night, and many days of toil, 
and the Lord had not blessed their efforts as heretofore. With heavy 
hearts, and weeping over the madness of the heathen, they hoisted 
in their boat, and prepared for sea as soon as the wind and tide should 
permit. ; 

But a more severe trial is yet to be told. They had sailed out of 
the mouth of the river, up which they had ascended on their errand 
of peace, and were now amid rocks and islands, upon an iron-bound 
coast, surrounded by threatening weather, steering their course north- 
ward towards their home. Let the voyager tell his own perils. _ 

“ April 7.—As we passed along, the weather cleared up a little ; 
and we concluded to proceed on to a certain island where were two 
good anchorages. On approaching the land, the gusts were so vio. 
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lent that we feared either the masts or yards would go ever. The 
vessel became unmanageable, and with many painful feelings we 
were obliged to take in sail, and Jet the vessel drift before the storm. 
The darkness of the night gathered around us, and with it came fears 
and apprehensions. We had been unable to keep under the shore 
from which the wind was blowing, and now the same wind was 
driving us directly from the only place of safety, across the bay, upon 
a lee-shore. The wind and rain increasing, brought before us all the 
horrors of shipwreck in its worst form. It was an iron-bound coast, 
lined completely with rocks and small islands—our personal fears 
were not great—but we had wives and children, who, in all proba- 
bility, might never learn our fate. Eleven hours night !—a painful 
thought !—Should we escape the fury of the sea and obtain a landing ; 
what then? There is no Christian hand to befriend us, none to give 
us relief: should any natives be near, they would but add to our dis- 
tress, by pillaging our scanty effects. “But, O my God, thou hast 
been my refuge in distress—it is thou whom the winds and seas obey.” 
It was Saturday night. During the hour of prayer at the stations 
we frequently reminded each other of their blessed employment.— 
They little thought of our distress, but we knew they would remem- 
ber us: this supported us much. 

“ April 8.—A most agonizing night—the gale very severe and ac- 
companied with heavy rain—and so unusually thick that we could not 
see the vessel’s length. Spent the whole night in prayer to the Lord 
for his protecting care—unable to close my eyes, though up the whole 
of the preceding night. Anxiously did we count the lingering mo- 
ments, watching for the morning. Oh, what a dreary night! My 
soul much refreshed by reflecting on the texts of the day contained 
in a sweet little book sent out by some Christian friends, termed, 
‘ Daily Food for Christians.’—I will even add it as it stands on the 
little page. (The texts are, Jer. 17: 17 and 5— Blessed is the man 
who trusts in the Lord,’ &c.) The verse is : 


‘ Begone unbelief, my Saviour is near, 

‘ And for my relief will surely appear : 

‘ By faith let me wrestle, and he will perform, 

‘ With Christ in the vessel, I smile at the storm.’ 


“The wind shifted during the course of the night to North. At 
first dawn of day Mr. F. and myself were up to discover where we 
were ; and as the light came on, could perceive the dark, hazy gloom 
of high land, close on our right, like the king of terrors frowning 
upon us, sitting as it were brooding over the storm, and ready to 
snatch his victims. We soon perceived it to be the North head of 
Port Charles, in which there is no shelter. But the wind was blow. 
ing us directly upon it. We attempted to weather the Point by 
crowding all possible sail on the vessel ; but this was impossible.— 
This was an hour of trembling. The sea was every moment setting 
us fast upon the rocks: our only alternative was to tack ship, 
(i.e. turn about, )—this the wind and high sea would not allow us to do 
several times yesterday, and by that means we had been brought into 
the present situation. If she missed stays now, our last hope was 
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gone. Every countenance spoke alarm, and it was declared impos- 
sible to save her. Lut all things are possible with God. Though se- 
riously impressed with a sense of our danger, I had “confidence in 
God as our refuge and strength. We watched a smooth of the sea 
that we might put the helm down, and thanks be to the Lord, at that 
interval it was particularly so, and she came round in a surprising 
manner ; though to all human appearance it was impossible she could 
weather the land, owing to the heavy sea that was running. We 
settled fast down upon some frightful rocks which were close to the 


leeward and soon brought them in our wake ; and after a short time 


we were relieved by perceiving that the shore was receding from us. 
We stood on, wishing to regain the islands to the windward of Mercu- 
ry Bay: still the weather was so thick we could scarcely see the ves- 
sel’s length around her. After standing with intense earnestness, 
looking out—for our danger was not yet over—land was announced 
close to us; which we perceived was the desirable point. We bore 
up in haste, and were soon in smooth water, under the lee of the Mer- 
cury Islands ; and discovered what we had never before seen, a com- 
modious bay, in which we anchored about 10, A. M., to the unspeak- 
able relief of our minds and bodies. At 6, P. M. we all assembled 
in the cabin to offer up prayer and praise to the God of all mercies 
for our late deliverance ; every one being too weary to attend earlier. 
Reflecting on the escape, my soul is overpowered with gratitude— 
who can declare our danger or the protecting arm of the Almighty ? 
We had sought for shelter in a known harbor, but could not, though 
close to it; and lay exposed during a long night to danger on all 
sides ; land was around us, and our chart incorrect ; the weather so 
thick we could not see land till close upon it; but at the moment 


when it became needful to act, the day dawned ; our danger at that 


instant was pointed out by a break in the haze, and we did what alone 
could save us. "The Captain commanded to wear, which would have 
been inevitable destruction ; this was overruled and she was thrown 
in stays, (or her course changed,) as the last and only resort. Oh, 
may it be a Sabbath long remembered with gratitute and love ! Our 
lives are to-day given afresh to us and our families. The thought is 
overwhelming. Had a few little circumstances been different, we 
should now have been among the corals of the deep,—no one would 
have been spared to tell the tale !” ea 

My fellow Christian: You compassionate that Missionary. But 
this is only a part of the trials to which he is called. ‘There isa 
savage, cannibal race of people—there are no kindred spirits—there 
is a deprivation of very many of the comforts of life—all these things, 
and many more, are his. You pity that man ; but he pities the hea- 
then far more,—else why would he submit to all these trials for their 
good? Your pity perhaps leads you to give very little of the sub- 
stance God has given you for the cause in which he is engaged, while 
his compassion leads him to give himself and his all away, m order to 
save, if possible, their dying sou: YOU pity the missionary,—will 

ou not pray for him and his brethren ! i oa 

But wes ae happy his'confidence in God made him. With Christ 
in that vessel, and smiling at the storm, perhaps he enjoyed, during 
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: # : 
that night, more true delight,—more of the spirit of heave 
some who bear the Christian name enjoy during thee: 

' We praise his spirit because it is so much like the Spu 
We say that he and all missionaries ought to possess it ; 
true ; it is for their happiness. Christ requires tae 
Christian brother or sister, has the Bible laid dowmt ro standards of 
duty? one for you and one for him? You ought to be just as dev ted, 

just as Christ-like, just as self-denying ashe. It is equally for your 

happiness so to be. © Christ as much requires it of you as of him. 

» The same spirit of love and zeal for your Master it sae 

) Dee, Ge 
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‘and this is” 


ivilege also to possess. «. 
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THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF CONNECTICUT. z 
For the information of our friends abroad, we would state that the Rev. Dr. 
Tyuxr, of Portland, has accepted his appointment to the Presidency of the 
Theological Institute of Connecticut, provided the Council to be called shall 
see fit to dismiss him from his present charge for this purpose. 
: wert 
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«A Letter to the Editor ‘of the Spirit of the Pilgrims: To which are added, 

» Remarks on a Recent Letter of Dr. Taylor, in the Christian Spectator, By 

Bennet Tyler, D. D., Pastor of the Second Congregational Church in Port- 
land, Me.”—Portland, Merrill and Byram, 1833.—pp. 40. a was 
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a The above is the title ofa work, just come to our hands. We have. not 


space at present but merely to give the title. It is for sale at the store of Mr. 
Charles Hosmer, in this city. “SH a, : 
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_ The Rev. Ephraim G, Swift was installed pastor of the church and people, 
in North Killingworth, on Wednesday, the 11th of December, 1833. The Rev. 
Sylvester Selden, of West Brook, offered the indroductory prayer; the Rev. 
Joseph Harvey, of West Chester, preached the sermon, from Isaiah 12: 3: 
the Rev. Aaron Hovey, of Essex, offered the installing prayer; the Rev. Fred- 
erick W. Hotchkiss, of Saybrook, gave the charge; the Rev. Luke Wood, of 
Killingworth, gave the right hand of fellowship ; and the Rev Ralph § Cram iM 
ton, of Hadlyme, offered the concluding prayer. ; a - 
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PRACTICAL TENDENCY OF THE DOCTRINES OF GRACE. 
Discourse IV. 


The Dwinity and Atonement of Christ. 


- 


. Puitieprans 2: 6—8. 


Who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God ; , 
but made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a servant, 
and was made in the likeness of men: And being found in fashion as a man, 

he humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross. 


Accorpine to the plan proposed, the next subject relates to 
the character of Christ. And the passage before us refers to 
his character, and his Mediatorial office. It first presents him 
in the form of God, entitled to an equality with him. It then | 
presents him, assuming the form of a servant, appearing in fash- 
ion as a man, humbling himself, and becoming obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross. We are thus taught what 
he was and is originally; what fashion he assumed, and what 
office he performed, in the capacity of a Mediator. The text 


_ then teaches, 
The Divinity and Atonement of Christ. ° 


By his Divinity, I mean that he possesses the attributes and 
perfections of the Deity; that as a Divine Personage, he is un- 
created and eternal; is truly God, and equal with the Father. 
By his Atonement, 1 mean the work which he performed, as 
Mediator, in effecting the salvation of sinners. But a more par- 
ticular explanation of this subject will be given, in illustrating 
the atonement. Tor, as the Divinity and Atonement of Christ 
are distinct, they demand a separate consideration. 1 therefore 
proceed to establish, in the 

I. Place, his Divinity. Here I must be brief; having time 
to give but little more than a summary of the evidence; and 
this, under the following particulars : 

1. He has existed forever. On this point, his own language. 
is, “I was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever 
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the earth was.”—“I am the first and the last.”—*I am the root 
and the offspring of David.” His apostles said, “ He is before 
all things :”—“ He was in the beginning with God, and was 
God.” And the Father testified of him, “Thy throne, O God, 
is forever and ever.” These are only.a selection of testimonies. 
But they cannot, without impiety and absurdity, be applied to 
any created being. 

2. He performed the works of God. The inspired writers, 
who are the only proper witnesses in this case, affirm, that 
“ By him were all things created that are in heaven and that are 
in earth, visible and invisible ;” that “ Without him was not any 
thing made that was made ;” that “He upholdeth all things by 
the word of his power ;” and that “By him all things consist.” 
They likewise affirm, that when he was in the likeness of men, 
he performed a series of actual miracles; that when he spake, 
diseases, and death, and devils, and the elements of nature obey- 
ed him; that these went or came, stood or moved, raged or be- 
came silent, at his command ; and what is more, that he did all 
this, in Ais own name, by his own power. “I will; be thou clean. 
I command thee to come out. I will come and heal him. Even 
so the Son quickeneth whom he will.’ Christ, therefore, per- 
formed the works of God. For these are works, which in his 
own name and by his own power, no created being can per- 
form. And, 

3. He claimed and received the honor of God. His claim 
was, “That all men should honor the Son, even as they honor 
the Father. He that honoreth not the Son, honoreth not the 
Father, which hath sent him. The Father’s command in his be- 
half was, “Let all the angels of God worship him.” These in- 
junctions were answered. He received the honor or the wor- 
ship, both of angels and men, when he was on earth. At his 
birth, the angels sang, “Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good-will towards men.” And the wise men from 
the east came and literally worshipped him. He also received 
the worship of men, during his public ministry. And he never 
forbade it. He never said, as the apostles and one of the an- 
gels did, “See thou do it not.” Nor, afterward, when on the 
throne of his glory, did he forbid Stephen, and the elders, and 
the angels, when they worshipped him. Nor yet did the Father 
manifest his displeasure, when Christ received this divine wor- 
ship. For Christ did always those things that pleased the Fa- 
ther. And, 

4, He is expressly called God. This, too, is accompanied by 
those peculiar epithets, which distinguish him from all created 
beings, who are called gods in Scripture. For he is called,— 
the mighty God,—the true God,—the only wise God our Sav- 
iour,—the Lord our righteousness,—over all, God blessed forev- 
er,—and the God whose throne is forever and ever. These are 
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titles, belonging only to Jehovah. Hence, if the language of 
Inspiration has a definite meaning, Christ is truly God. For, 

5. He is appointed Judge of the world. All judgment is 
committed unto him by the Father, not as if he were not God, 
but because he became the Son of man. It was to show, that 
although he assumed the form of a servant and the likeness of 
men, he was still qualified for the office. He is to judge the 
world in righteousness. All nations are to appear before him, 
and each individual is to be judged, according to his works. But 
to do this, as every man’s work shall be, will require the wis- 
dom and goodness of God. Every secret thing x be brought 
into judgment: not only the actions of men, but their motives’ 
of action. A sentence, involving their eternal destiny, and 
thus deeply involving the character of the Judge, is to be pro- 
nounced. So that, if Christ has not the wisdom and other at- 
tributes of God, how is he qualified for this important office ? 
But the fact that the Father has appointed him Judge of the 
world is full proof of his qualification, and hence, of his Divin- 
ity. For the Father does all things like himself. He is_ well 
pleased with the Son, in the office of final Judge. These Scrip- 
ture arguments are deemed sufficient to establish the Divinity of 
Christ. Having done this, I come, 

Il. To consider his Atonement. And I observe, this suppo- 
ses entire human sinfulness. Its necessity arises from the fact, 
that men are sinners, and as such are condemned by the law of 
God. Now the object of the Atonement was, to remove the 
obstacles that opposed the pardon of sinners, and thus to declare 
or manifest the righteousness of God, in pardoning them, when 
they believe in Christ. Hence, it was necessary, that it should 
consist in something, that would make a display of his righteous 
displeasure against sin; that would sustain the honor of his char- 
acter, law, and government; and that would be such a display 
as to evince a perfect hatred of sin, and love of holiness. But 
we see not how this could be done, without suffering by the 
Mediator ; nor without that measure of suffering, which, when 
endured by him, the equal of the Father, would appear propor- 
tioned to the magnitude of the evil; nor can we see how any 
thing besides suffering, could in fact be any part of the Atone- 
ment. 

Accordingly, this arduous work was assigned, not to a mere 
creature, but to him who was in the form of God and equal 
with Him. It was accomplished by him. For this purpose, he 
assumed the form of a servant, and the likeness of men. Being 
thus capacitated, he performed the work; he performed it by 
becoming obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. ‘The 
essence of it consisted in his sufferings. By these, God mani- 
fested his displeasure against sin, or made known the evil of sin. 
He thus declared both the justice of the law in condemning sin- 
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ners, and his righteousness in pardoning true believers. Hence, 
the Scriptures .affirm, that men are justified by the blood of 
Christ ; reconciled by his death ; and brought unto God by his 
sufferings ;—that he was wounded for our transgressions ; he 
was bruised for our iniquities, and by his stripes we are healed. 
In this sense, there was that, which appeared a great evil in it- 
self ;—that, which was the proper evidence of God’s hatred to 
sin ;—that, which, when endured by Christ, formed as complete 
a vindication of the law and justice of God, as would the lite- 
ral execution of the penalty of the law, without these suffer- 
ings. God then appeared as holy, his law as just, and his gov- 
ernment as efficient and glorious, as he would, had the penalty 
of the law been executed on every transgressor. For it was 
Curist, who then suffered: He who was holy and undefiled, 
and who was equal in dignity with the Lawgiver. 

Besides, these sufferings were inflicted by the Father himself, 
or according to his purpose. “It pleased the Lord to bruise 
him; he hath put him to grief.”"—« Awake, O sword, against my 
Shepherd, and against the man that is my fellow, saith the Lord 
of Hosts.” In fact, when on the cross, Christ recognized the 
hand of God in his.sufierings. He showed, too, that they were 
principally mental sufferings. Though his body endured the 
pains of the cross, he made no mention of these ; he uttered no 
groan, no complaint of bodily pain. But in the garden he said, 
“ My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.” And on 
the cross, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” 
Here was the pith of his sufferings ; here, in anticipation, was 
what struck him with amazement, and caused him to sweat, as 
it were, great drops of blood. Here, too, was what constitu- 
ted the essence of his atonement. For here God showed his 
hatred to sin, though the sufferer was holy. 

Yet, of itself, the atonement removes no man’s guilt, nor 
makes any one holy. To obtain pardon and salvation, even 
through this atonement, men must believe in Christ. They 
must embrace his atonement by faith, and thus become united 
tohim. They must, in fact, submit to the righteousness of God; 
they must be reconciled to the law, and approve the government 
of God. Until this is done, they remain enemies of God, op- 
posed to his authority and holiness, and transgressors of his law. 
They cannot, therefore, be approved of God; and of course 
cannot be pardoned and saved, even through the atonement of 
Christ, until they have that faith in him, which works by love ; 
until they submit to his terms of salvation’; until they accept of 
pardon and salvation as the free gift of God, and are prepared 
to enjoy and glorify him, as a Being of perfect holiness: in one 
word, until they become holy themselves. Such is the Atone- 
ment of Christ, in so far as it relates to men. And the question, 
now to be examined, is, what is the tendency and influence of 
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believing the Divinity and Atonement of Christ? The answer to 
this will be contained, in the illustration of the following 


Inferences. 

I. From his Divinity, we learn the Divine authority of all his 
precepts and declarations. As he in fact possessed all the at- 
tributes of God, it follows, that even when on earth, he spake 
with all the authority of God; that he uttered every precept, as 
a Divine Person, and that each one bears this authority, in its 
application to all men. For they stand in the form of law. 

Now, when men believe his Divinity, they must of course 
believe that all his precepts are clothed with Divine authority, in 
their application to themselves. And I ask those who object to 
the Divinity of Christ, what will be its influence on them, or on 
their conduct, relative to his commandments’? This meets the 
grand objection, which I am attempting to answer. And I re- 
ply, the common sense and conscience of every honest man, 
who attends to the subject, teach him, that a full belief of 
Christ’s Divinity is the very thing, which makes them feel, 
this authority, in the application of these precepts to themselves ; 
—that, instead of making them immoral and impious, it will 
operate to restrain, and to make them externally obedient; and 
that the deeper their conviction of this doctrine is, the more im- 
pressive and beneficial will be its effect on their daily conduct. 
This is proved by the unanswerable testimony of facts. Nomen 
are more moral and obedient to Christ’s authority, than those 
who most cordially believe his Divinity. And did the objector 
himself believe this, he would feel its application to his own 
case, and be constrained to regard and obey the precepts of 
Christ, as of Divine authority. It would make him a sober, 
honest man. 

II. From the Divinity, connected with the Atonement , of 
Christ, we learn the great evil of sin. How great this evil is, 
in the sight of God, no man, without a revelation, is able to de- 
termine. But God has taught, by the sanctions of his law, and 
still more by the atoning sacrifice of Christ, that it is a very 
great evil. Had sin appeared, in the sight of God, a small evil, 
no such sacrifice as that of Christ would have been required. 
But the fact, that Christ made this atonement, proves not only 
that it was required, in order that sinners might be saved, but 
that sin was an evil so great, that no other atonement was suf- 
ficient. 

Now, instead of any thing metaphysical, I shall attempt to 
show what is the practical tendency of believing the Divinity and 
Atonement of Christ, as this doctrine illustrates the evil of sin. 
I ask, then, can men believe that Christ, the Beloved and Equal 
of the Father, endured the sufferings of the atonement, for 
their sakes, and not be convinced of the great evil of sin; of 
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its guilt; and of the danger of remaining in their sins? Can 
they contemplate the doctrine, in this connexion, and feel indif- 
ferent .respecting the evil of sin, or the consequences of final 
impenitence ? The objector himself will not affirm this. Con- 
vince them that Christ endured those dreadful sufferings, when 
he acted as a Mediator; that he did this to redeem them, or to 
procure their pardon and salvation, as well as that of others, and 
you convince them that their sins are exceedingly hateful in the 
sight of God; that he is just in condemning them as sinners, 
and in requiring faith, repentance, and holy obedience, as the 
only terms of salvation. You thus show them, that they have 
no excuse for remaining in impenitence, since Christ died to 
save them; and also that God will surely punish them, if they 
do not repent and believe in him. Surely, this will not harden 
them in impenitence and rebellion; it will not blind their eyes 
to their guilt and danger; it will not make them more immoral 
and impious. No; with this conviction daily on their minds, 
they will not dare to reproach the blessed Saviour ; to blaspheme 
his name; to slight his Gospel ; to revile his religion, nor des- 
pise his humble followers. ‘The men, who do these things, de- 
ny the Divinity and Atonement of Christ: or, if in theory they 
admit it, they are ignorant of its nature, and of their own sin- 
fulness and guilt. And it is a fact, that great multitudes, on be- 
ing fully convinced of the doctrine, and of their own sinful- 
ness, have not only given up their objections, but renounced 
their impiety, and become sober, moral men. Indeed, under 
a full conviction of this doctrine, .as illustrating the great evil of 
sin, they cannot view it, or the consequences of it, with indif- 
ference ; they cannot contemplate the sufferings of such a Sa- 
viour, for such a purpose, and yet feel that there is no danger, 
if they remain impenitent. They must. say, if Christ suffered 
to redeem us, what must we suffer, if we remain in sin? To 
make this still more impressive, I observe, 

III. That from the Divinity of Christ, we learn the complete 
fulness or sufficiency of his Atonement, for the pardon of all 
that believe in him. As it is written, “Christ is the end of the 
law for righteousness to every one that believeth.” His human- 
ity belonged to the Person of Christ. He took this upon him. 
It sustained a personal union with his Divinity. Hence, although 
his suffermgs pertained to his humanity, his atonement was per- 
fectly valid or sufficient, for the pardon of all them that believe. 
The Person of the Sufferer, in his Divine nature, was equal in 
dignity with the Lawgiver. It was his Divinity that made his 
atonement sufficient. Indeed, it was this which enabled him 
to endure the unutterable agonies of the atonement. . No mere 
created being could sustain the sufferings of that scene. Nor, 
if he were able to sustain them, would the sufferings of a crea- 
ted being make the atonement sufficiently meritorious. But the 
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Divinity of Christ sustained him in his sufferings ; while it made 
the Sufferer adequate to the work before him. 

Now, as unrenewed men are the enemies of God, and con- 
demned by his law, is it an evil thing, or is it a matter of indif- 
ference, whether they believe the Divinity of Christ, and thus 
believe that his Atonemeut is sufficient for the pardon of their 
sins? I admit, that until they are in some measure convinced of 
sin, neither this nor any other doctrine of grace will produce 
much effect. But suppose you persuade unholy men, of every 
grade and description in wickedness, to believe the Divinity of 
Christ, that they may learn the authority of his precepts. Will 
not this operate to show them the evil of sin, and thus to con- 
vince them of sin? And being convinced of sin, and of their 
condemnation by the law, will it not be useful to present the 
Atonement of Christ, and the sufficiency of it; and thus show 
them how they can be saved? Will this be a matter of indiffer- 
ence? Or, when they are convinced of sin and ruin, will they 
treat it as a matter of indifference? No; inno wise. For while, 
on the one hand, it teaches that even such vile sinners as they 
are, can be saved, and thus, when under deep conviction, keeps 
them from despair; on the othor hand, it teaches them that now 
they are without excuse for remaining in sin; that if they neg- 
lect the Saviour, and do not embrace his Atonement, and sub- 
mit to the terms of salvation by him, their damnation is just. 
It teaches, that if Christ must die to save them; if the Atone- 
ment was by his agonies and his blood, their sins were odious 
and detestable. They must feel guilty; they must be afraid to 
remain insin. And if this Divine Saviour-submitted to all these 
agonies to make an Atonement, and did it for the sake of sin- 
ners, and thereby made it possible and consistent to save them 
that believe, they cannot feel indifferent. Convince them of all 
this, and they will not dare to sin presumptuously ; they will be 
restrained from open rebellion. It presents Christ, in one.view, 
displeased with them and able to destroy them; and in another 
view, able to save them, if they truly believe in him. And while 
men are prisoners of hope, this is not the view of Christ, that 
hardens them in sin, and makes them more bold in transgression, 
This is the view of Christ, that restrains, even the wicked, when 
they are convinced of sin; and that not only encourages, but 
impels them to flee from the wrath to come. It is directly fitted 
to do this. Here alone is their hope of salvation: and here is 
an atonement, sufficient even for them. Had the objector this 
view of Christ; did he feel that his Atonement is made valid by 
his Divinity ; yea, that such a Saviour suffered for him, and is 
ready to save him, but requires him to repent and believe, it 
would restrain him from transgression ; it would silence his ob- 
jections, and teach him the necessity of holiness. 

IV. The Divinity and Atonement of Christ will deeply affect 
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the condition of men in the world to come. It will augment 
the happiness of the righteous, and the misery of the wicked at 
‘the day of judgment. At that day, Christ will appear in all his 
glory. It will then appear, that he possessed all the attributes 
of God ; that in love to men, he made an atonement sufficient 
for the salvation of every true believer; and that through his 
atonement salvation was freely offered to all men, under the 
light of the Gospel. This will form a display of the Divine 
character and attributes, far more glorious, than if no atone- 
ment had been made, and no Saviour revealed. It will furnish 
a living theme of joy and praise in heaven, of which, without 
it, neither men nor angels had formed a conception. Now, in 
view of this display of Divine grace and glory, the happiness of 
good men, and of the holy angels, will be greatly augmented ; 
when the redeemed are all gathered and assembled around the 
throne, pardoned, sanctified, and justified ; perfect in the Image 
of Christ ; the living monuments of his grace and mercy ; this 
manifestation of the Godhead will forever increase the happi- 
ness of that whole assembly. 

But the same display of Divine attributes will greatly aug- 
ment the misery of the finally impenitent, who have enjoyed-the 
light of the Gospel. For it will then appear that wherever the 
Gospel came, they have rejected far greater light; that they 
knew there was such a Saviour and such an atonement, through 
which salvation was offered ; and that through the whole course 
of their life, they rejected him; and disregarded his atonement. 
Hence it is written, “ He that despised Moses’ law died with- 
out mercy, under two or three witnesses: Of how much sorer 
punishment suppose ye shall he be thought worthy, who hath 
trodden under foot the Son of God, and hath counted the blood 
of the covenant, wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy thing, 
and hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace.” And again— 
“Jt shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom in the day of 
judgment, than for thee,” viz: for Capernaum, where Christ 
had been. It is, then, evident, that this display of Christ will 
greatly augment the misery of the wicked, at the day of judg- 
ment. 

Now, here the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity and Atonement 
assumes, if possible, a more impressive form than ever. Con- 
vince wicked men of its truth, as connected with the scenes and 
consequences of the judgment, when Christ will appear as he 
is, and every man will be rewarded according to the deeds done 
in the body ; and they will dread the judgment ; they will look 
forward to the scenes of that day, with appalling terror and an- 
guish. The very thought of meeting a Divine Saviour in judg- 
ment, whom they have slighted and denied, and whose atone- 
ment they have disregarded through life, is enough to make 
them afraid ; to take away all their courage in sin; to awaken 
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all their fears of the wrath to come, and their anxieties to es- 
cape it; and to press on their consciences the necessity of im- 
mediate repentance. The more clearly they understand the 
doctrine, and the more fully they believe it, in this connexion, 
the deeper will be its alarming and restraining influence. For 


the more clearly will they perceive their greater misery hereaf- ~ 


ter, if they remain inimpenitence. There is no doubt, that this 
just view of the doctrine would be sufficient to silence every 
objector, if he really believed it. He would clearly see, that 
to remain impenitent would increase his own misery at the judg- 
ment day, and make him more miserable forever. This would 
operate to restrain him; yea, it would impel him to flee from 
the wrath to come, by embracing Christ and his Atonement, as 
the ground of his hope. 

Such is the doctrine before us: and such its practical tenden- 
cy and influence, when men believe it. It is one of the reveal- 
ed things of God ; a doctrine according to Godliness ; and to be 
admitted as a part of the Divine counsel. Hence, the applica- 
tion is in the words of Christ: “That all men should honor the 
Son even as they honor the Father. He that honoreth not the 
Son honoreth not the Father which hath sent him.” 
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‘THE INDEPENDENCE OF GOD VINDICATED. 
(Concluded from p. 315.] 


It is understood that one of the important objects to be gained 
by adopting the modern hypothesis, is, that we may account for 
the distinction in the moral characters and conditions of man- 
kind ; in other words, to show why Jehovah does not save all. 
By some it has been asserted, that God cannot exert that de- 
gree of moral influence over some sinners which is necessary to 
convert them. Consequently they must perish. This opinion 
seems to be the result of that theory concerning moral agency, 
which has just been mentioned, viz: That man is capable of 
resisting the Holy Ghost to any extent whatever. If this be true, 
no doubt some, (and why not all ?) will exercise this independ- 
ent capacity. Man has never been famed for yielding his inde- 
pendence so long as he can maintain it. It is in his power, then, 
(moral power,) to baffle Jehovah in all his efforts to save him. 
Such has not been the belief of Christians in past ages. They 
have had more glory to give to the Spirit that renewed them 
than this doctring teaches. The Rev. John Newton was a man 
of good talents; and his attainments in the knowledge of the 
human mind, of the word of God, and of Christian experience, 
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was not inferior to most of his cotemporaries, or successors, if 
we are to judge by what he and they have written. It was his 
opinion—and he often advanced it for the sake of honoring 
divine grace—that the Lord saved him in spite of himself. But 
we are now taught that sinners can ruin themselves in spite of 
the Lord. If this doctrine be true, then God is not the ultimate 
resort for the Christian, who longs for the salvation of sinners, 
and does all in his power to promote it. The last resort must 
be to the sinners themselves. When the pious soul, for example, 
the parent of a profligate child, labors to reclaim him, with his 
counsels, entreaties, and expostulations, but without success ; it 
has been his privilege, I believe, uniformly, to know that he has 
one resort still left. He carries his case to God, believing that 
he can subdue the heart of the child. But if sinners can resist 
the Holy Spirit to any extent whatever, then such Christians,— 
such parents, have been deluded. It is not to God that they are 
to go under such circumstances, with any hope of success ; for 
if this doctrine be true, after God has heard the request of the 
agonizing parent, and done all he could for the salvation of the 
child, it depends ultimately on the sovereign pleasure of the 
child, whether he shall be saved or lost.* The measure of faith, 
therefore, which Christians should have in such cases, according 
to this doctrine, is precisely that which the man who once came 
to Christ, expressed in the following words: “If thou canst do 
any thing, have compassion on us and help us.” 

It seems that there is another new solution of the great ques- 
tion why sinners are not all saved. It is said, that God can 
exert a sufficient degree of moral influence to convert a sinner 
in any given case ; but should he do it in all cases, (necessarily 
implying all cases where he does not exert such influence,) it 
would produce more evil in his system than the good resulting 
from it. If I can understand this doctrine, it does not admit 
that Jehovah can overrule evil for good. Consequently all the 
evil which takes place, the amount of which in this world has 
hitherto been, and still is, far greater than the amount of good, 
is a total loss to God. It must be, also, that all this evil has been 
necessary to preserve Jehovah's system from still greater calam- 
ities. 

It is well known, that the only effectual method which Jeho- 
vah takes to check sin in this world, is, to lead men to repent- 
ance and to Christ. Here sanctification commences. The ques- 
tion, then is, how the diminution of sin, by the conversion and 
sanctification of sinners, endangers Jehovah’s system? Sin is 
the occasion of all the disorder in the universe. Hence if all 
sinners should be converted and become completely sanctified, 


* According to this doctrine, it may be very consistent afid proper to attempt 
to whip children into obedience and submission. Indeed, what means of con- 
version could be more appropriate and hopeful? ~ 
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all the disorder which ‘has been in Jehovah’s system would be 
entirely removed. Who ever imagined, that it would injure an 
earthly kingdom for the rebellious subjects to submit quietly to 
their prince? The more of such submissions, the better. Does 
not the same rule apply in relation to the kingdom of God? We 
are taught, it seems, that it does not. If he should convert more 
than he does, the evil to his system would be more than the 
good. This is one of the most singular assertions that ever 
saluted the ears of man. Some proof, therefore, is requested. 
In what book, chapter, and verse in the Bible, is such a doctrine 
taught? Or, what discovery in the philosophy of the mind has 
brought the principle to light ?. Or, what signs have been seen 
in the conversions which have taken place, which give a just 
apprehension, that if more still had been converted, it would 
stop the advancement of Christ’s kingdom, and produce a retro- 
grade movement? Does a revival of religion in one town, or 
county, or state, or nation, tend to increase sin and misery in 
another? If this whole world were to be converted at once, 
would it spread desolation and woe in other worlds? If it is to 
be supposed, that should the work of grace be carried on beyond 
a certain degree, it would produce more evil than good; then 
Christians, who long and pray for the salvation of all around 
them, must check their ardor. It may be that their prayers and 
zealous labors are tending only to bring some awful calamity 
upon other parts of Jehovah’s empire. 

But I hasten to the Bible—that blessed book, which refreshes 
the soul, after following such theories, as the light of the sun 
cheers the man who comes forth from the dismal cave. And 
at the recollection of the sacred volume, one is immediately 
prompted to inquire, why these labored discussions ; why this 
stretch of ingenuity to answer a question which Jehovah has 
so long since decided ?—To discover the ultimate cause of the 
distinction in the moral characters and conditions of men, when 
Jehovah has kindly revealed it to.us? We have already seen, 
that sin did not enter this system without permission. But 
such permission, it should always be remembered, obliges none 
to sin. Sin proceeds from ourselves. Mankind are all sinners, 
and deserve the wrath of God. A way is opened to salvation, 
and all are invited to enter it. But all with one consent make 
excuse. They will not come unless they are drawn of the Fa- 
ther. It must then depend upon the pleasure of God whether 
they be saved or not. Were it not for this pleasure of his, no 
one of the human family would ever be saved. This good 
pleasure of God, our Saviour expressed in the clearest manner, 
in the passage which has already been considered, Matt. 11:25, 
26. The hiding and revealing there mentioned, refer both to 
the outward means, and to the inward and saving revelation of 
Christ to the soul. That the inward revelation, that is, the re- 
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newal of the heart is specially intended, is fully confirmed by 
what the Saviour added in the next verse. “No man knoweth. 
the Son but the Father; neither knoweth any man the Father, 
save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.” 
If this revelation is not made, sinners will perish ; for without 
it they will not come to Christ for life. This is the way in 
which we are to account for the distinction in the moral char- 
acters, and the consequent moral conditions of men. ‘The sub- 
ject is made plain. There is no nature of things in Jehovah’s 
way ;—no incidents to be illustrated by friction, or a superabun- 
dance of water. “ Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight.” It was the view of this glorious truth, which led the 
devout Saviour to thank his Father. Ought we not then to be 
satisfied ? ; 

We will next consider how Paul treated the same subject in 
his first Epistle to the Corinthians, chap. 1: 26—29, “For you 
see your calling, brethren, how that not many wise men after 
the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble are called : but God 
hath chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the wise ; 
and God hath chosen the weak things of the world to confound 
the things which are mighty ; and base things of the world, and 
things which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things 
- which are not, to bring to nought things that are; that no flesh 
should glory in his presence.” 'This passage gives the reason, 
both why some were called, and why some were not called. 
It was that no flesh should glory in God's presence. Jehovah 
took this method to glorify himself. Tow can we infer, without 
doing violence to this passage, that the nature of things obliged 
him to proceed in this manner? If free choice is not evidently 
implied in the passage, I know not how it could be expressed. 

We will now examine the passage in Romans 9: 15—24. 
“ For he saith to Moses, I will have mercy on whom I will have 
mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I will have com- 
passion. So then it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that 
runneth, but of God that sheweth mercy. For the scripture 
saith unto Pharaoh, Even for this same purpose have I raised 
thee up, that I might shew my power in thee, and that my name 
might be declared throughout all the earth. Therefore hath he 
mercy on whom he will have mercy, and whom he will he hard- 
eneth. Thou wilt say then unto me, Why doth he yet find fault ? 
for who hath resisted his will? Nay but, O man, who art thou 
that repliest against God? Shall the thing formed say to him 
that formed it, Why hast thou made me thus? Hath not the 
potter power over the clay of the same lump, to make one ves- 
sel unto honor, and another unto dishonor? What if God, wil- 
ling to shew his wrath, and to make his power known, endured 
with much long-suffering, the vessels of wrath fitted to destruc- 
tion ; and that he might make known the riches of his glory on 
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the vessels of mercy, which he had afore prepared unto glory, 
even us, whom he hath called, not of the Jews only, but also of 
the Gentiles.” Here the true principle of the divine adminis- 
tration is asserted in the plainest manner. After the Apostle 
had stated this principle, he raised the great objection which 
has ever since been brought against the doctrine he maintained ; 
and then answered it. Allis plain. Indeed, if words are the 
signs of ideas; and if they are to be understood according to 
their common import, when an inspired writer takes special care 
to be understood ; I do not see how we can be authorized to 
evade the obvious meaning of the passage, which is, that the dis- 
tinction in the characters and conditions of mankind is to be 
referred, ultimately, to the will or pleasure of God. As all have 
sinned, and are justly exposed to everlasting destruction, Jeho- 
vah has a perfect right to save whom he pleases. “ Hath not 
the potter power, (right) over the clay of the same lump,” &c. 
As this mode of the divine administration is clearly revealed, 
true confidence in God will lead us to believe that it is the result 
of his infinite wisdom and goodness ; and therefore we shall be 
satisfied. But it may be asked, “ why does not Jehovah assign 
his reasons for so doing, if they are good 1” A satisfactory answer 
to me is, that if he were to give his reasons, we should not be 
able to comprehend them. ‘To illustrate this suggestion, it may 
be proper to turn our attention again to the passage in 1 Cor. 1. 
There, the reason why the wise, the mighty, and noble, were 
not called as well as others, is said to be, that no flesh should 
glory in his presence. But would not the same object have been 
accomplished, so far as we can discern, if these wise, mighty, 
and noble had been called ? If they had been humbled by regen- 
eration and sanctification, would any flesh have gloried in the 
divine presence? These suggestions are made simply to show 
how inadequate we are to reason and to decide upon these high 
and mysterious themes, any farther than what is expressly re- 
vealed in the word of God; and evenif we confine ourselves to 
this rule, our wisdom will find sufficient employment. 

Thus while the Scriptures uniformly and very explicitly main- 
tain the supreme independence of God, both in his plan and 
works ; while they clearly refer all things to his will and plea- 
sure, and as subservient to his glory; it is extraordinary, that 
a theological scheme should be pressed upon us, which necessa- 
rily implies, that God’s will and pleasure are subordinate to a 
nature of things, concerning which the’ Bible is silent. Here the 
separating line between the old orthodoxy in this country, and 
new divinity is drawn. They are radically two systems. They 
commence on a question which is fundamental in theology : it is 
whether the Lord of heaven and earth is unlimitedly supreme. 
The excitement, therefore, which exists in relation to various 
subjects of theology is not merely a dispute about words.— 
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Neither are we to suppose, that the new modes of expression 
which are used, originate from an ardor which is felt only on 
particular occasions. But they are systematical, and designed 
to illustrate the improvements in theology. Thus we are told, 
that God cannot overrule sin for good: while the Apostle, refer- 
ring to the trials of Christians, says, “ And we know that all 
things work together for good to them that love God.” Now, 
who can deny, that the conflicts which Christians, sometimes 
have with the wicked devices of Satan, are some of their sever- 
est trials? Also the Psalmist says, “ Surely the wrath of man 
shall praise thee : the remainder of wrath shalt thou restrain.” 

In relation to the conversion of sinners, we are told, that they 
have the power in their own hands. Why, then, does the Lord 
invite them to take hold of his strength, that they may make peace 
with him ?” Isa. 27:5.—We are told, that, God has done all he 
ever will or can do for the salvation of sinners. With what 
propriety, then, can we ask him to do any more for them ? And 
if they are afterwards converted, to whom will the glory of the 
change belong ’—We are told, that if God should save those 
whom he does not save, it would produce more evil in his sys- 
tem, than the good resulting from their salvation. If this means, 
that a different procedure on God’s part would diminish his 
glory, there is no objection. But the language employed does 
not refer us to his glory. Consequently the reason assigned for 
his dealings is not that which the Scriptures give ; neither is it 
founded on observation or experience. 

It cannot have escaped the notice of those who have exam- 
ined the modern hypothesis, that the attribute of power in God 
is very frequently called in question. His wisdom, it would 
seem, could have devised a different and better system, if he had 
power, (moral influence) to execute it. It is painful to hear any 
intimation, as though there is or can be an inequality among the 
infinite perfections of God. But it seems to me that such inti- 
mations are made, and that the power of God is put beneath his 
wisdom and knowledge. | Under this impression, I shall dismiss 
this topic, by referring to the Lord’s Prayer. In the ascription 
in that prayer, but one divine attribute is brought to view, as 
the prayer is short ; and that attribute is power: “ For thine is 
the kingdom, and the power, and the glory forever. Amen.” 

Before we adopt the hypothesis under review, as the basis of 
a theological system, it is necessary to consider its bearing on 
the doctrine of the atonement. I suppose it has long since been 
a settled point among Trinitarians, that it was an essential part 
of the mediatorial work of Christ to vindicate the righteous 
authority of God in all the commands which he is disposed to 
give to moral agents. Christ came to magnify the law and to 
make it honorable. He came to show in person, as man, that 
every law, which God is disposed to give, is good, and ought to 
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be obeyed. Adam was placed under a law ; but he transgressed. 
The consequence was, that not only he, but all his posterity be- 
came sinners. The universality of sin may imply a charge 
against Jehovah, as though his laws are too rigid for man. The 
second Adam comes to repel this charge, and he does it effect- 
ually by a life of perfect obedience. But the proof would not 
have been full, if he had not been put to a test as severe as that 
which the first Adam had to encounter. This test he encoun- 
tered; and endured, when he was tempted forty days and forty 
nights in the wilderness. Satan tried our first parents by work- 
ing upon their curiosity and ambition ; and he gainéd his object. 
But he placed a multitude of temptations before the holy Jesus, 
without the least success. No unhallowed ambition was excited, 
when all the kingdoms and glory of the world were offered to 
him. No spark of vanity was excited in his breast, when he 
was reminded on the pinnacle of the temple, that if he should 
throw himself down he would not be hurt. It is probable, also, 
that the tempter used all his wiles to frighten the Saviour out of 
obedience to his Father, as he was among the wild beasts in the 
time of temptation. This trial Adam had not. The strong and 
deep-rooted passion of fear was not addressed. But certain it 
is, that Adam had no motive to transgress by means of the appe- 
tite of hunger, which we all know seeks to remove every ob- 
stacle in the way of gratification. He had good and wholesome 
fruit enough, constantly before him, beside the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil. But after the Saviour had fasted forty 
days and forty nights, and was of course hungry, Satan tried to 
make him procure bread in a manner which the Saviour knew 
to be unlawful ; but without success. 

Now, if Christ had yielded to any of the allurements held out 
to him by the tempter, the whole scheme of redemption would 
have been defeated. Thus in the Saviour’s temptation in the 
wilderness, we have the counterpart of Adam’s trial in the gar- 
den of Eden; and with opposite effects. How strong is the in- 
ternal evidence, that the design of Jehovah in the temptation, 
was to show the world, that his laws not only could, but would 
be obeyed, in circumstances as trying as any in which mankind 
are ever placed ! 

It is of no use to object to this statement by saying, that the 
Saviour was in very different circumstances from Adam ; that 
he was born of the Holy Ghost ; that he was God as well as 
man; that he knew better than Adam, what the consequences 
of transgression would be ; or that the angels ministered to him 
in the wilderness. All this is true. Yet he was man; and as 
man he must obey the law. Otherwise he, could not furnish 
the evidence which Jehovah saw to be requisite, that man could 
obey the law. However different his circumstances might be 
from those of Adam, the test must be as severe to him as it was 
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to Adam: otherwise the cases would not be parallel, and no 
example could be furnished to prove that Adam might have re- 
mained innocent ;—an example, which, I suppose is generally 
admitted, it was the Saviour’s object to furnish. 

Besides: The word of God assures Christians for their en- 
couragement under their trials, that Christ their High Priest was 
in all points tempted like as they are, and yet without sin. It 
is believed universally that Adam was, er might have been saved 
by Christ. If he was saved, Christ was as really his High Priest, 
as he is the High Priest of believers now. Consequently he was 
in all points tempted like as Adam was, as well as like unto the 
Christians to whom the Apostle addressed these words. The 
meaning of the passage is not, that the Saviour was placed in 
all the identical circumstances of his people ; but it must mean, 
that his temptations were as severe as any of theirs can be. 

Thus I have stated what I understand to be the orthodox be- 
lief concerning the obedience of Christ: and I cannot discern 
how this sentiment can be maintained with any appearance of 
consistency according to the modern hypothesis, unless it be by 
the following supposition. It may be said, that though God can- 
not prevent moral agents from sinning when they are put upon 
trial ; and though Adam did sin when on trial ; yet it is not ab- 
solutely certain that they all will sin. Jehovah foreknew that 
Christ would not sin, though his trial must be as severe as that 
of Adam. This supposition calls up afresh the unwelcome sug- 
gestion, that the power of God is inferior to his knowledge. 
But passing this by, I observe, that the supposition stakes the 
whole scheme of redemption upon an event, over which Jehovah 
had no control. From an independent nature of things, he bor- 
rowed aid to redeem the world. 

Since so much is said concerning a nature of things, over which 
Jehovah has no control, it seems necessary to examine the sub- 
ject. What is the nature of things? Every thing has a nature ; 
and every species of things has a nature peculiar to itself. But 
no one supposes that on this account its nature is independent 
of the divine will. We know by the history of miracles, that 
those laws which regulate the material universe are so under the 
control of God, that he can suspend or alter them as he pleases. 
The wear and consumption which are produced by friction, and 
time, though incidental to us, are not so in relation to God. 
The clothes which cover our bodies will wear out according to 
a law which is generally in operation. But we know also that 
Jehovah can control this law ; for the children of Israel wore 
the same clothes and shoes forty years in the wilderness, and 
they waxed not old. I would observe, also, that it is perfectly 
safe to conclude, that Jehovah may have other laws, if he should 
deem it proper to put them in operation, which would prevent 
what is incidental to us. According to the’ laws which he has 
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established in this world, a friction is produced in the running 
of machines, which will wear them out. But it is not so with 
the machinery of the heavens. The planetary worlds have rolled 
on ever since creation, uninjured by friction. Now we know 
from what Jehovah has done, that by the establishment of other 
laws, or by his direct agency, he could have prevented incidents 
in relation to us. These remarks are made to show, that Jeho- 
vah was under no necessity, from the nature of things, to place 
us in circumstances in which we should be embarrassed by inci- 
dents. I have always supposed that we suffer the inconven- 
ience of incidents, and of accidents, and of all other calamities, 
by reason of our sinful state. Certain it is, that if we believe in 
miracles, we must believe, that God could preserve us from all 
such evils. Supposing, then, he had done it ; supposing that we 
never had been troubled with incidents. Would it have ever en- 
tered our minds that any thing could be incidental to him, who 
created, and who upholds all things by the word of his power ? 
Without positive assurance from those who believe in the hy- 
pothesis under consideration, I am unwilling to suppose that 
they would deny the ability of Jehovah to sustain a race of moral 
beings free from all troublesome incidents, if he were disposed 
to place them in so happy a condition. On what principle, then, 
it may be asked, is the hypothesis attempted to be sustained ? 
Is it not on this? We are annoyed by incidents; and from this 
fact it is inferred, that there may be incidents in relation to God 
as well as in relation to us. But what is incidental in relation 
to God? The answer is, sin. That, however, is not incidental 
to us; for sin in us is voluntary; and what we prefer cannot 
be said to:be incidental. Thus, according to the hypothesis, 
what is incidental to us is not so in relation to God ; and what 
is incidental to God, and of a character whicli he-would prevent 
if he could, is not incidental in relation to us. 

It is believed that this scheme was at first suggested, and that 
there is an attempt to maintain it, by the supposition, that the 
first principles in science, and mathematical truth, are founded 
on a nature of things which must be independent of the will of 
God. And on this supposition another is founded, which is the 
peculiar nature of free agency. Its nature is such, that if the 
agent be placed in certain circumstances, and in such circum- 
stances too, as some moral agents must be placed in, Jehovah 
cannot. prevent his sinning. I deny that we have sufficient proof 
to sustain the first supposition on which the other is founded. 
It cannot be proved that mathematical truths, and others of a 
similar nature, are independent of the divine will. For aught 
we can know, they: are the result of a divine constitution. The 
word of God assures us, that there is no searching of his under- 
standing. Besides, I take it for granted, that any person, who 
depends upon an independent nature of things to sustain an ar- 
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gument, will admit, that the eternal existence of God is as deeply 
embedded in the nature of things as mathematical truth. There 
certainly is as much evidence of an independent necessity in re- 
lation to the existence of God, as there can be in relation to any 
thing else. Yet who dare say that his existence is not voluntary ? 
The man who can demonstrate, that Jehovah has eternally ex- 
isted by reason of a nature of things independent of his own will, 
may prove, for aught I know, that mathematical truth does like- 
wise exist independently of his will. But until he can do the 
former, I must take the liberty to believe that to assert the latter 
is bare assumption. 

But even admitting, that the foundation for mathematical truth 
is in a nature of things independent of the will of God; there 
would not be evidence that the nature of moral agency is so 
likewise. No one, I think, will deny, that if he believes math- 
ematical truth to spring from a nature of things independent of 
the divine will, it is simply because he discovers the results to be 
always the same. ‘Thus the propositions that two and two are 
four ; and that a square is a figure of four equal sides, are inva- 
riable truths. Let these and similar propositions be connected 
with any imaginable circumstances, and their results will be 
unalterably the same. But it is very different in relation to moral 
agency. ‘That is in a peculiar manner subject to circumstances. 
Holy beings do not uniformly remain holy ; and sinful beings do 
not uniformly remain sinful. Some of the angels once holy, 
rebelled. Adam fell. On the other hand, many of the human 
race, though sinners at first, are changed by the Holy Spirit, 
and immediately become in a degree holy. While they remain 
in this world, they sometimes obey God, and sometimes trans- 
gress. ‘Thus moral agency is variable, and of course destitute of 
that property, which I believe, if any, would suggest the idea, 
rd there may be a nature of things independent of the will of 
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Further : It is acknowledged by those who advocate the mod- 
ern hypothesis, that God can and does govern moral agents to a 
certain extent. Some he completely governs. They always 
please him. So it is in relation to the good angels. Some he 
can turn from sin to holiness. And the worst sinners he can 
restrain, if he cannot convert. Is it sound philosophy, then, to 
suppose, that moral agency is partly at the divine disposal, and 
partly not? It would seem, that the independent nature of things 
in relation to moral agency is less stubborn than in mathematical 
truth, which never varies. 

If it were necessary, it would be easy to point out other 
very peculiar qualities in this sort of nature of things, to which 
is to be traced, partly at least, the modern improvements in 
theology. But I think enough has been said to establish one 
point, which is, that no truths can be gathered from such a source. 
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The most favorable thing which can be said upon the subject, is, 
that it is involved in total uncertainty. It is true, that what has 
sprung from this nature of things is called an hypothesis or sup- 
position ; yet it has prompted many confident assertions, some 
of which have been mentioned in the preceding remarks. Now, 
if any one wishes to know what is intended by too much philo- 
sophy in religion, this is the answer: it is to gather principles 
Srom an unrevealed nature of things in order to give shape to a 
system of revealed truth. The less we have of such philosophy 
the better. Jt will only darken counsel by words without knowl- 
edge. But this is not the worst. It denies the supreme inde- 
pendence of God, as it is unequivocally and uniformly revealed 
in his word. It consequently denies the ability of Jehovah to do 
his own pleasure, except in a subordinate sense. It prescribes 
a new rule for the measure of our faith in God. It threatens to 
overthrow the theological system of our fathers, which they es- 
teemed dearer than life—an abstract of which has been carefully 
deposited in the archives of the churches, colleges, and theolo- 
gieal schools from one end of the country to the other—a sys- 
tem, under the influence of which, by the blessing of the Most 
High, the ministers and churches have enjoyed distinguished 
harmony and prosperity ; and to bury it, together with mutual 
confidence, fellowship, and peace, in one common grave. 


2 REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


From the Spirit of the Pilgrims. 
DR. PORTER’S LETTERS ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


NO. III. 


(Concluded from p. 329.) 


The Rev. Timothy M. Cooley, of Granville, Mass., descri- 
bing the feelings of anxious sinners, in his congregation, says: 


“They encouraged themselves that by a few weeks’ seriousness 
and diligence in duties, they should prepare themselves for regeneration. 
After persevering for awhile in these external duties, they thought 
their prayers and cries had been sufficient to prevail with God to 
show mercy. They secretly found fault with God for withholding 
his grace. The heart arose against divine sovereignty. Some thought 
hard of God for giving comfort to others, while he denied it to them. 
The enmity of the heart rose up, like a venomous serpent against 
the Almighty. Such exercises as these discovered to them the total 
depravity of their hearts. They felt convinced that the garment of 
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self-righteousness, which was so pleasing to them, covered a heart 
full of opposition to God’s character. ‘They were before convinced 
that they had been guilty of many outward acts of sin, but now they 
saw something of the fountain of pollution within. ‘They were con- 
vinced that they had never prayed, read, or cried as God required. 
They still persevered in duties, but seemed, as they expressed it, ‘to 
grow worse and worse.’ They discovered that God’s law justly con- 
demned them, and that they must be rescued by sovereign mercy, or 
suffer its awful sanction.” 


One more extract I shall add from a narrative of a revival in 
New Haven. 


“The causes which first impressed and awakened the subjects of 
the work, were almost as various as the character which they previ- 
ously sustained. One was awakened by reflecting on the past ; anoth- 
er by anticipating the future : one was impressed while trying to pray, 
in consequence of a resolution which had been previously made for 
the purpose. Some were excited to serious consideration by danger- 
ous sickness, from which they afterwards recovered. Some were 
driven to seek consolation in religion by the pressure of heavy and 
painful trials. Some were arrested by a particular passage or para- 
graph in Scripture, which they had often seen and read before. Some 
were first affected by a particular discourse, or some part of a dis- 
course. Some were taken hold of by a word spoken at random, or 
by conversation carried on with the design to produce such an effect. 
Some have been softened by an affectionate, fervent, and importunate 
prayer. Some have been impressed by an exhortation at a confer- 
ence or prayer-meeting. Some were first wrought upon by natural 
sympathy, and were themselves deeply distressed, merely because 
they saw others in deep distress. Some had an apprehension that 
they were left to perish, while others were chosen to salvation; and 
this had an effect to alarm them. Some could recollect. the particu- 
Jar cause which first stirred them up; others could not tell what it 
was which first awakened them to think seriously on these things. 
They found this indeed to be the case, that their former repose was 
broken up, and their souls anxious on the subject of salvation ; but 
what the cause was which first produced in them these feelings they 
could not tell. Some were deeply impressed by seeing others come 
forward, and enter into solemn. covenant with God. ‘This, indeed, 
was the cause of’ seriousness to many. 

“The views and feelings of the subjects of this work, were in 
many respects alike, and in many respects dissimilar. Some, during 
the former part of their convictions especially, were principally dis- 
turbed from an apprehension of the wrath of God, and the dread of 
future misery. They knew that they had greatly sinned, and saw 
nothing before them but a certain fearful looking for of judgment, and 
fiery indignation, which shall devour all the adversaries of God and 
of Christ. This stared them in the face, deprived them of peace, 
and filled them with terror. Others were softened and grieved, in- 
stead of being amazed and terrified. ‘They were cut to the heart, to 
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think that they had sinned against a Being of such infinite goodness,, 
purity, and truth; one who had sent his Son into the world, to die 
for guilty, lost, and condemned sinners, and who had loaded them 
with favors all their days, while they had requited him nothing but 
ingratitude, rebellion, and an obstinate persistance in a course of ini- 
quity. ‘This was their most trying reflection; it pierced their very 
souls, and rent their hearts with anguish. Some could not tell what 
was the matter with them, and yet something within, filled them 
with agitation and alarm: so that their souls were literally like the 
troubled sea when it cannot rest.” 


In the accounts of these revivals, it appears that the anxiety 
of sinners more commonly arose at first from apprehensions of 
danger, or from sympathy with the excitement of others around 
them. In respect to such as held out to be anxious, these feel- 
ings, in the progress of their seriousness, were generally suc- 
ceeded by such views of God and his law, and their own hearts, 
as produced genuine conviction of sin. In respect to this stage 
of their exercises, the Rev. Joseph Washburn, whom I before 
quoted, remarks, that while there was great variety among 
anxious sinners, as to the degree and continuance of their con- 
victions ; 


“Yet with respect to the pots of conviction, or the truths in view 
of which the mind was affected, there was a very great uniformity. 
They were, almost without exception, brought to feel and acknow- 
ledge, previous to any permanent relief and hope,—that they were 
wholly evil, and perfectly helpless in themselves ;—that all their 
strivings and resolutions, had been in such a manner, and from such 
motives, that they were not merely in vain, but were a practical re- 
jection of the way of acceptance by Christ ;—that it was not in their 
hearts, and never would be, without divine influence, to ask for mer- 
cy aright, or to embrace Jesus Christ, as he is freely offered in the 
Gospel ;—that they were, therefore, in the hands of a sovereign God, 
whose law and Gospel they had abused.” 


As an example of those cases in which the enmity of the heart 
to divine truth was most conspicuous, the same narrative states 
the feelings of an individual, in his own words: 


“Thad a clear sense of my guilt, and experienced sensible oppo- 
sition of heart against God, and against the doctrines of the Gospel, 
which i heard preached. ‘The Bible also, was to me a most painful 
and odious book. I could not endure to read it—every page appear- 
ed to be against me. While in this situation, I looked on every side 
for relief. I fled to every thing for refuge, but to God. For a time, 
I strove hard to disbelieve the doctrines of the Gospel. 1 searched 
diligently to find arguments against them,—particularly the doctrine 
of the endless, future punishment of the wicked. I listened to the 
arguments of the Universalists. But all was in vain—the Scriptures 
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were decisive—and I was obliged to admit the necessity of religion, 
and an interest in Christ, in order to any true peace in this, or another 
world. Accordingly I set myself very earnestly, as I thought, to 
obtain it—labored hard to make my heart better, and to recommend 
myself to the Saviour. But finding all attempts of this kind fail, and 
that the opposition of my heart continued, I fled for refuge to Anti- 
nomianism. I thought it must be impossible fora sinner to love God, 
as long as he supposed that his sins were not forgiven, and that God 
was his enemy. I therefore endeavored to think that Christ had died 
for me in particular, and that my sins were all pardoned ; hoping that 
if I could persuade myself of this, it would give me peace, and be 
unto me according to my faith—or as I now view it, my own self-flat- 
tery. But I was not suffered to wrap myself up in this delusion, I 
next attempted to persuade myself that there was no such thing as 
free moral agency, or accountability,—but that mankind were mere 
machines, actuated by a blind and fatal necessity. But I was unable 
to reason myself into a belief of this. [had a consciousness of sin 
which I could not throw off. I felt my desert of misery and the per- 
fect reasonableness of my being required to give my heart to God. 
My heart however was still opposed—his character and conduct I did 
not love—especially his leaving me in this situation when he was able 
to deliver me, and did deliver others, and give them hope and com- 
fort; and whenever I heard of any particular instance of this, it 
caused the opposition of my heart to rise very high. I was told that 
I must submit. I attempted to do it—and to flatter myself that I did 
submit—but my submission would last no longer than till the charac- 
ter of God came clearly into view again. After these things, I had a 
lively sense that in all my strivings, I had had no sincere regard to God 
—but had been actuated in every thing by perfect selfishness. That 
all my cries to God had been mere mockery—flowing from a heart 
totally opposed to him. Never before, had I such an idea of the 
plague of my heart—or of the sensible enmity against God, which 
an awakened sinner may be the subject of. My distress was now 
such, that I thought 1 could not endure it. I slept but little, and 
whenever I awoke from sleep, my distress and anguish came upon 
me ina moment. I had no relief—and what added exceedingly to 
my distress, was the thought that it would probably not only be con- 
stant, but forever.” 


As to the nature of those convictions that appeared to be gen- 
uine, it may be remarked, that the subjects of them manifested 
a deep sense of their entire alienation from God, and opposition 
to his character. ‘They saw that an amiable temper and a moral 
life are of no account, if the heart is supremely in’ love with 
sin. They saw that they were justly condemned by the divine 
law, which they had continually broken, in thought, word, and 
deed ; that they were utterly without excuse, as transgressors 
of that law; that though repentance is their indispensable and 
immediate duty, they never should repent, if left to themselves, 
without special divine influence ; and that if they should ever 
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be saved, it must be through the merits of Christ, applied to — 


them by the Holy Spirit, through the grace of that God who 
has mercy on whom he will have mercy. 

That such views among anxious, unrenewed sinners, were so 
distinct and uniform, in different congregations, is to be ascri- 
bed, under God, to the fidelity with which these congregations 
were instructed, from the pulpit, and in private religious meet- 
ings, as to the elementary truths of the Gospel. The great re- 


vival at Northampton, in 1734, &c., began with a sermon on the | 
old doctrine of justification by faith alone. And though. great ° 


fault was found, as President Edwards says, with the introduc- 
tion into the pulpit of this subject, designed to counteract the 
“ Arminianism which about this time seemed to appear with a 
very threatening aspect upon the interests of religion; yet it 
was most evidently attended with a very remarkable blessing of 
heaven to the souls of the people in the town.” Thus it was in 
the revivals of 1800, &c. ; different kinds of preaching made seri- 
ous impressions on the hearers, but no sinner was brought tho- 
roughly to feel his guilty and lost condition, and his need of sal- 
vation by grace except by being clearly instructed in the prima- 
ry doctrines of the Bible. 

The degrees of excitement attendant on legal convictions were 
very various in the cases of different individuals. There were 
some examples of extreme suffering. One who had for some 
time been in this condition, on being asked what were his feel- 
ings towards careless sinners, said, “'They are to be pitied. An 
eternity of such torment, as I experienced for a time by a view 
of the divine character, and the happiness of others in serving 
God, would be intolerably dreadful.” That these intense feel- 
ings of terror and despair were a reality, was apparent to all 
who saw him. “His friends feared that if his distress should 
continue and increase, he could not live. They trembled lest 
they should see in him the awful example of a sinner plunging 
into eternal wo, rather than submit to God. He was therefore 
a subject of the earnest prayers of God’s people.” 

Another man of middle age, and strong, native sense, in hear- 
ing a sermon was smitten with a deep conviction of his guilt. 
He said at once to himself, “ The salvation of my soul is of im- 
mediate and infinite: importance ; I now resolve that I will delay 
it no longer, but will immediately reform, and lead a new life.” 
In this resolution he considered himself as immoveably fixed. 
But in walking home alone, two difficulties came upon him. He 
had made this resolution in mere reliance on himself ;—and only 
a part of himself had conserited to it. His understanding and 
conscience were for it; his fears and hopes were for it ; his “ vile, 
ungodly, obstinate heart,” was against it. His decision and the 
comfort derived from it were dashed to atoms, when he came 
to look into himself. The whole of the following night he spent 
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in horror,—without a moment’s sleep. The next day, was a 
day of anguish, in view of his own guilt, and exposure to ever- 
lasting ruin. He tried to labor, but could not ;—he heard anoth- 
er sermon, but found no relief. Instead of having his heart 
melted and mended, it became more obdurate still ; for he had 
been relying on his own selfish resolutions and on the means of 
salvation,—and not on the God of salvation. A second sleep- 
less night, and a second day of anguish ensued. The third 
night, being exhausted, he had a little broken sleep, but awaked 
to keener sufferings. About the dawn of day a new train of 
thoughts engrossed his mind concerning the absolute perfections 
of God and his administration, and the duty of unreserved sub- 
mission to his will. All was right on the part. of God and the 
Gospel. The fearful agony was over; and the conflict was fol- 
lowed by a serenity which he afterwards hoped was the peace of 
God, passing all understanding. In this case the substance, 
without the exact phraseology, is taken from one of the revival 
narratives. Repeated instances are mentioned in these narra- 
tives, of mental distress so intense as to destroy sleep and appe- 
tite, to produce paleness and emaciation, and seriously to im- 
pair bodily health, for atime. But of such cases it is proper 
to say in passing, that they were exceptions to the general course 
of facts, and that comparatively, they were few. 

In a considerable proportion of the above cases, there was 
sore derangement of the animal system, involving a predisposi- 
tion to melancholy, and exposing the subject of it to great temp- 
tations. “One knows not how,” says President Edwards, “ to 
deal with such persons ; they turn every thing that is said to 
them the wrong way ; and there is nothing that the devil seems 
to make so great a handle of as a melancholy humor, unless it 
be the real corruption of the heart.” 

Having thus adverted to cases of extreme distress, it is neces- 
sary to add, as a remarkable characteristic of these revivals, that 
there were no instances of outcries, or of any public disorders 
in religious assemblies. You will recollect that concerning such 
things which greatly prevailed in his time, President Edwards in 
the early part of his ministry, speaks rather the language of en- 
couragement than of censure. Ata later period, indeed, when 
he wrote his work on Religious Affections his views seem to 
have been somewhat different. 

The degree of regularity which will prevail in public assem- 
blies under excitement, will depend chiefly on usage and public 
sentiment ; and in religious assemblies, this public sentiment 
will depend chiefly on the known views of those who are accus- 
tomed to lead in these assemblies. Ata public funeral in New 
England, no one of sound understanding, even amid the keenest 
trials, is expected to break forth into clamorous expressions of 
grief. Whence then the loud wailings and howlings at a heathen 
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funeral? Custom requires this in the latter case, and forbids it 
in the former. In the early Christian assemblies, it was a com- 
mon thing for the preacher to be interrupted in his discourse by 
loud applauses, clapping, stamping, and waving of handkerchiefs. 
But the men thus interrupted were understood to be pleased 
with these things, and to invite them. Whereas men of solid dig- 
nity, like Chrysostom and Augustine, who frowned on these ex- 
cesses, suffered no interruption. Now apply this principle to 
revivals. You know that about thirty years since, there was a 
powerful work of grace in the Western States, which resulted 
im the saving conversion doubtless, of multitudes. But this work 
was attended with disorders, which the best men condemned at 
the time, and which have been the subject of their growing 
lamentation, till now. How did these disorders begin? and 
why did they increase {—1till simple tears and silent moans, 
were exchanged for loud groaning, screaming, barking, howling, 
swooning, and every form of violent convulsions. Preachers, 
to a considerable extent, approved of these irregularities ; and 
if they did not directly encourage them, they were known to 
rejoice in them, (and doubtless they did so with sincere zeal,) as 
tokens of the mighty power of God. 

Look now at the revivals of about the same period in New 
England ; in which hundreds of different places were visited by 
copious showers of divine influence ; and in which thousands of 
sermons were preached to crowded assemblies, solemn as eter- 
nity ; in which hundreds of thousands listened to these witha 
deep, fixed, silent attention, while among these multitudes, were 
many hearts bursting with agony, and many eyes streaming with 
tears; and yet throughout these scenes of overwhelming and 
awful interest, not one instance is stated in which the order of 
the sanctuary or of the conference-room was interrupted by 
any irregularity. Why, I say again, was God worshipped, in 
one region as the God of order, and in another, as the God of 
confusion? Let ministers think of this. Let elders in the 
churches, and all men who are called to give direction and 
character to revivals, especially where there is a tendency to 
disorder in religious assemblies, think of this. 

It was my intention to remark on the length of convictions, 
and the causes by which this was apparently influenced in differ- 
ent cases. But this letter ought not to be farther extended. 


Affectionately, yours, &c. 
: E.. Porter. 
Theol. Seminary, Andover, June, 1832. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


LETTER TO THE EDITORS. 
To the Editors of the Evangelical Magazine : 


GentriemEen :—I have read with much pleasure the essay of 
Veritas, in your number for October, entitled, « Regeneration the ex- 
clusive work of God.” Iam gratified with the ability and the Bib. 
lical knowledge exhibited by this writer; and rejoice to see him 
confine himself so exclusively to the Bible for proof of his doctrine. 
Were it not for the Bible, we should not know whether there be any 
Holy Ghost, much less should we know any thing of the profound 
mystery of his great work on the heart of man. This work I must 
regard as much greater and more important than that of revelation, 
or that of miracles, or that even of the creation of man. And the 
mystery of this work I believe to be equal to any contained in the 
word of God. Whatever then God has seen fit to reveal concerning 
this work, it surely becomes me, most implicitly to believe. May I 
also add, that it has long been my persuasion that much of the diffi- 
culty and error into which men have been plunged on the great doc- 
trines of grace have resulted from the want of suitable attention to 
this mystery, or of a cordial reception of it. To the testimony of 
God, then, let us go on this subject, and do what we can to bring the 
whole world to this only source of knowledge as to what this work is. 

To all this I doubt not your correspondent will give his full assent. 
Were I acquainted with his name, it would be a gratification to me 
to tender him the tribute of my thanks for an essay, which I have no 
doubt will be of much service in the end, in bringing both writers and 
readers on this subject to consider the question more simply as one to 
be decided by the Bible. 

But after enjoying this gratification, I should be desirous to pro- 
pound to him, for his solution, a few questions in connexion with what 
he has here presented. One or two of these questions I will now 
state, viz : ; 

1. Do the Scriptures teach the doctrine of passive regeneration in 
such a sense, as to imply that the subject of it ceases at the time, even 
for one moment to act as a free agent? I am aware that he does not 
use the term “ passive regeneration,” nor am I at all fond of it; but I 
presume, from the tenor of his piece, he will not object to this form 
of the question. 

2. Do not the Scriptures teach that the sanctification of saints is 
equally passive? Is not such the import of a large class of ‘passages, 
which imply the dependence of saints upon the Divine Spirit for sanc- 
tification ? Is not such the import of David, Ps. 51 : 10, “ Create in me 
a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me?’ And will 
not Veritas be of the opinion that the long passage in Romans 7, is 
of the same class, where Paul exclaims, “O wretched man that I 
am,” &c.? 

3. Do the Scriptures clearly teach us that sinners are to expect 
that the prayers they offer while unregenerate and impenitent, will 
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be heard and accepted of God? If so, where? And if not, what is the 
import of the first inference which Veritas derives from his doctrine ? 

Some further questions I might wish to propound to your corres- 
pondent, especially as to the meaning of a part of the passages which 
he adduces from the Bible ; but these are perhaps enough for the 
present. 

Believing, as Ido, most fully in the direct and immediate power of 
the Holy Ghost on the heart of the sinner in regeneration, I long to 
see the pure light on this subject, which God has scattered through 
his word, so separated trom the characteristic darkness of all kinds 
of false philosophy, and so concentrated, that all God’s people may 
see eye to eye, and then unite the whole of their powers in calling | 
sinners to repentance. 

Very respectfully yours, : 
Amicus VeERITATI. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 


ON REPENTANCE, FAITH, AND GOOD WORKS. 


Repentance holds a prominent place in the Gospel scheme, and is 
vital to salvation. Although it does not render the sinner any less 
deserving of punishment, it is that, without which he cannot receive 
pardoning mercy. Our Lord began his public preaching, by com- 
manding men to repent. John, his illustrious forerunner, introduced 
his ministry, by inculcating the same duty. And in all the commu- 
nications of holy men, who spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost, the necessity of repentance is urged, with a deep and solemn 
interest. The doctrine is sanctioned and sealed by the authority of 
the great God, our Saviour, Jesus Christ—our supreme and final 
Judge : “ Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” 

In discussing the doctrine of Repentance, I shall confine my atten- 
tion to its nature and distinguishing properties. 

Repentance is defined to be, sorrow for sin. This, though correct 
in itself, is not sufficiently definite to guard the subject against all 
mistakes. Repentance, as well as other Christian graces, has its 
counterleits, and must be tested by the standard of Scripture. It is 
not every kind of sorrow for sin which is repentance. ‘There is one 
that is merely selfish, and the exercise of a heart, under the reigning 
power and dominion of sin. When distressed with conviction of sin, 
and apprehension of the wrath of God, the sinner may be heard to 
exclaim—Oh, that I could undo what I have done, and put certain 
wicked actions of my life out of existence, which have exposed me to 
eternal misery. ‘This, however, embraces nothing of true repentance. 
It is an exercise of supreme selfishness, opposing the justice of God, 
and murmuring at the conduct of his all-disposing providence. It is 
sorrow for sin as an event—but true repentance is sorrow for sin as 
an exercise ; and in view of its intrinsic turpitude, justifying God, and 
condemning self. Of this, the repentance of Job is a lucid illustra- 
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tion. “I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but now mine 
eye seeth thee; wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes.” Here was no selfishness,—no opposition to the government 
of God,—no murmuring at the consequences of sin ;—the heart was 
hu broken, and bowed, to the will of God. “I abhor myself.” 
I am a vile creature—but God is just and holy, and will be glorified, 
even by my sins. 

These two kinds of sorrow for sin, the Apostle particularly notices, 
_and distinguishes by their essential properties and effects. ‘The one 
he calls a godly sorrow, which worketh repentance unto salvation ; 
and the other the sorrow of the world, which worketh death. 

Repentance, in the order of nature, is before faith—though they are 
associate virtues, of kindred character,—inseparably connected,—en- 
titled to the same promises, and differing but in relation to their 
objects. Repentance has relation to the law in its precepts and pen- 
alty, and is a conformity to it. Faith, in the exercise of this con- 
formity to God and his holy law, embraces the Gospel remedy, and 
looks to Christ as the end of the law for righteousness. I do not say, that 
repentance is before a speculative belief of the being and perfections 
of God, and the person and character of Christ. This is prerequisite ; 
but only that true repentance is previous to a saving faith in Christ, 
by which the believer is united to him, and entitled to the benefits of 
his atonement. So Christ commanded, “ Repent ye, and believe the 
Gospel ;” and Paul preached repentance towards God, and faith to- 
wards our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Repentance is a holy exercise, produced by the Divine Spirit ; and 
the subject of it views the law of God to be holy, just, and good, both 
in its precepts and penalty. He loves it and delights in it,—mourns 
for all his violations of it,--is reconciled to the justice of God, and 
accepts the punishment of his iniquities. Filled with self-loathing 
and abhorrence, he sorrows for sin as against a holy God. His affec- 
tions and pursuits are changed. His desire and endeavor are to serve 
and glorify God ; and his daily prayer, “Oh, that my ways were di- 
rected to keep thy statutes.” But the legal penitent has only the 
feelings of shame and disgrace,—a remorse of conscience, and fears 
of the wrath of God. He, in fact, sorrows only for the consequences 
of sin;—the shame and contempt, the pain and misery that fol- 
low ; and all centres in himself. This is the general distinction, 


according to the word of God, between a saving and a legal repent- 
ance. 


Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, is also a doctrine of the first mag- 
nitude in the great system of revealed truth. It is the term on which 
salvation is offered, and promised to guilty man. While we read in 
our Bibles, “ He that believeth shall be saved, and he that believeth 
not shall be damned ;”—the inquiry, what is this faith, becomes as 
interesting as salvation. It must be correctly understood, and yet is 
often fatally mistaken. 


What then is that evangelical faith with which the promise of sal- 
vation is connected 2? 


From the Scriptures we learn that faith is a grace of divine origin, 
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and characteristic exclusively of the children of God. It is a fruit 
of the opertion of the Holy Spirit. So we are divinely assured, that 
“ By grace ye are saved, through faith, and that not of yourselves, it 
is the gift of God ;” and that we “are justified by faith without the 
deeds of the law.” sah 

The general nature of Gospel faith may be thus defined :—An 
assent to the truth of Seripture upon the authority of God, accompanied. 
with feelings of heart, corresponding with the nature of the truths. be- 
lieved ;-or, more briefly still—Fatih is a cordial reception of Jesus 

Christ, in all his offices, and resting upon him alone for salvation. In 
order then to exercise faith in Christ, the sinner must in his heart 
approve of the divine law which condemns him forever. This, how- 
ever, does not imply any reconciliation to misery, or aversion to hap- 
piness ; but if the law be good, death is justly due to those who have 
broken it, and the Judge of all the earth cannot but do right. It 
would bring everlasting reproach upon his government, should he 
spare us, considered as we are in ourselves. When this is felt and 
acknowledged in our hearts, and not till then, we shall be prepared to 
look to the free grace of God in Christ’s redemption. 

The properties and effects of this Christian grace are abundantly 
set forth in the Seriptures. It-is expressed in various terms and 
figures, such as, knowing the truth—coming to the knowledge of the 
truth—receiving Christ—trusting in him—looking to him—coming to 
him, and believing in him. These phrases all denote saving faith. 

I shall briefly consider a few Scriptural marks of the character, 
which are most prominent and distinguishing. 

1. Weare instructed that faith works by love. 

Love to God, to Christ, his law, his Gospel, his church, is that by 
which faith operates, and without which it is death. We have just 
so much trust in God, and Christ, as we have of love,—and no more. 

2. Another characteristic of faith is, that it purifies the heart. 

It forms a holy character, and excites the desire and pursuit of moral 
excellence. So far as we love Christ and trust m him, we shall 
strive to be like him, and to imbibe a still greater measure of his 
spirit. Faith both unites us to Christ, and assimilates us to his moral 
character. “ We all with open face, as in a glass, beholding the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image.” 

3. Another distinguishing property of this faith is, that 2 overcomes 
the world. ‘ 

Faith is not only a militant, but a conquering grace. ‘The world 
is one of the grand trio of spiritual enemies ; and it is by faith that 
the Christian resists and conquers this potent foe. Victory is sown 
in the new nature of grace, and assured to every true believer—for, 
“ whatsoever is born of God overcometh the world—and this is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even our faith.” ‘The believer’s 
affections are spiritualized, and placed on things divine and heavenly. 
No longer in bondage to the lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the eye, and 
the pride of life, he lives and walks by faith and not by sight. He 
sees no beauty comparable to the divine beauty, and tastes no real 
pleasure but in the enjoyment of God. Faith brings the glory of 
heaven so near as to render all earthly things but dross and damage. 
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Hence God, the supreme good, is his chosen portion, and the. senti- 
ment of the Psalmist is the index of his heart: “ Whom have I in 
heaven but thee, and there is none upon the earth whom I desire 
besides thee.” 

In the eleventh chapter of the epistle to the Hebrews, the Apostle 
treats wholly upon the subject of a Gospel, or saving faith. He be- 
gins with a concise definition of its nature and essential properties, 
and then subjoins a list of ancient worthies, to exemplify it in their 
respective characters. “ Now faith,” saith he, “is the substance of 
things hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen.” 

Two prominent marks are here given : 

1. That the nature, the exercise, and the enjoyment of faith, in the 
Christian, are a foretaste of the heavenly inheritance. 

2. It brings future and invisible realities into so near and realizing 
a view as to give the certainty and importance of present subsistence ; 
hence it is “ the evidence of things not seen.” —“ For by it the elders 
obtained a good report.” This grace constituted the distinguishing 
excellence of the ancient saints, and is essential to every virtuous char- 
acter among men. What views does it give of the Most High God as 
the great author of existence, and clothed in all the majesty of creating 
power? Hetellsus. “Through faith, we understand that the worlds 
were framed by the word of God—so that things which are seen 
were not made of things which do appear.” Here is a distinguishing 
exercise of Gospel faith, as the evidence of things not seen. It is not 
a cold, unaffecting assent of the understanding to this fundamental 
article of the Christian’s creed, that God made the world, and created 
all things out of nothing, by the word of his power; to which every 
enlightened mind must readily assent: but it is a predicate of the 
heart,—a fruit of that spiritual discernment which distinguishes the 
real Christian,—an exercise of that faith, which is the evidence of 
things not seen. By the eye of faith that wonderful power of God, 
which by a word called the universe into existence, is clearly seen 
and realized—his eternal power and Godhead, viewed as it were, 
intuitively—* through faith we understand,” &c. ‘This is an emphat- 
ical word in the sentence, and has a special import. We understand 
—not merely believe as philosophers arguing from effect to cause ; 
but looking immediately at the great object, know, with all the assur- 
ance of a spiritual discernment. ‘This faith sees God and his perfec- 
tions in all his works ; while the heart rises towards the great source 
of being, in the triumphs of holy love. 


Let us now inquire, what is the Scriptural distinction between faith 
and works ? We find them through the sacred voulume, and especial- 
ly in the New Testament, held up in contrast. We read of being 
“ justified by faith—but that by the deeds of the law, no flesh living 
shall be justified. To him that worketh is the reward reckoned, not 
of grace, but of debt ;—but to him that worketh not, but believeth on 
him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted unto him for right- 
eousness,” But is not faith a work? It surely is. As much so as 
Adam’s perfect obedience under the first covenant would have been, 
or as our obedience to the law would be, without faith in Christ, 
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upon supposition this were practicable. A saving faith includes all 
Gospel holiness,—all true obedience to the law, and the exercise of 
every Christian grace, as might be easily shown. The distinction, 
then, which the Scriptures make between faith and works, is simply 
with respect to the condition of our justification. It is not that faith 
and works are essentially opposed—for they are really one and the 
same ; and there are no good works but what are the exercises and 
expressions of faith. Faith, however, is a self-denying grace,—re- 
nouncing all personal righteousness and sufficiency, and accepting 
salvation as a free and sovereign gift. “It is of faith, that it might 
be by grace.” Faith trusts wholly in the righteousness of Christ— 
but a legal spirit trusts in its own personal righteousness for justifica- 
tion. Faith, therefore, is not the object, but the exercise of our de- 
pendence ; and not the meritorious, but the instrumental cause of our 
justification. When it is said, that “ being justified by faith, we have 
peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ”’—it is not meant, that 
faith is the cause or meritorious ground of our acceptance ;—for this 
would be the same as to depend upon our own works, and make faith 
the object of faith. Faith is only the evidence of a justified state, 
and the medium through which the benefits of Christ’s righteousness 
are received. It is that temper of heart, which assimilates us to the 
moral character of Christ, and unites us to his person. Every Chris. 
tian grace is an exercise of this faith ; and Christ in his mediatorial 
character and offices, is the great and primary object of it. The good 
works of the Christian, all have relation to Christ, as Mediator ; and 
are so many repeated acts of the soul’s uniting to him in the exercise 
of faith. They are the fruits of that faith which works by love. 

The Apostles Paul and James seem to hold a different language 
upon the subject of justification, and in direct contradiction to each 
other. The one says, “Therefore, we conclude, that a man is jus. 
tified by faith, without the deeds of the law.” And the other, “ You 
see then how that by works a man is justified, and not by faith only.” 
But the opposition is only in appearance, and easy of explanation. 
The point is well settled, that there is no contradiction between these 
two inspired penmen. It was only in treating upon the same subject 
in different views of it, that they seem to disagree in their language. 
Paul was opposing the Arminian error ; and James defending the true 
‘faith against Antinomianism ; and it needs no labored discussion to 
evince their consistency. They perfectly agree ; and taken together, 
their doctrines reflect a clear light upon the distinction between faith 
and works. Good works are the effects of justification, and, there- 
fore, cannot be the cause of it. There is an antecedent closure with 
Christ, in the exercise of that faith, by which the soul is fully, freely, 
and forever justified ; and which bears a similar relation to outward 
holiness, as the tree does to its fruit. 

The oracles of God are plain and explicit upon the subject. “A 
man is justified by faith without the deeds of the law ;”——but good 
works evidence faith. This perfectly reconciles the two Apostles, 
One speaks of the terms of justification ; the other points out the 
evidences of a justified state. “You see then how that by works a 
man is justified, and not by faith only ;”—and the reason which he 
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assigns is conclusive—that faith without works is dead, being alone. 
Without good works, there is no justifying faith in operation or ex- 
istence ; and hence James boldly asserts, “ Shew me thy faith with- 
out thy works, and I will shew thee my faith by my works.” 

Yet notwithstanding the clear light of Scripture upon this subject, 
it is not a little difficult to instruct mankind, with practical effect, and 
bring them to recognize the proper distinction between faith and 
works, and to have correct views of the nature and use of each. 
They discover their fondness for extremes in almost every thing ; 
and unless this disposition be restrained and subjected to the authority 
of Scripture, it will invariably lead them astray. It is so in the 
political world, with respect to the science of civil rights. Liberty 
and licentiousness, by many are undistinguished ; and the former mis- 
taken for an unrestrained indulgence of their corrupt and lawless 
passions. The same evil propensity operates in the subject of  reli- 
gion and moral practice. Many so highly appreciate their good 
works, as they fondly call them, as to mistake them for a righteous- 
ness unto life. Others so far debase the nature of faith, pervert its 
use, and take from it every thing that is humbling to the sinner, as to 
view it, consisting in mere speculation and theory,—a cold, formal 
assent of the understanding to the doctrines of the Gospel. This 
makes it necessary to point them back to first principles, and to that 
plan of pardon and acceptance with God, which the Gospel reveals 
and offers. <A forgetfulness of the great doctrine of salvation by free 
grace—the most distinguishing trait in the Gospel scheme—or, a 
stupid indifference about it, is the grand source of false hope and 
corrupt practice. Proud, depraved hearts, opposed to the character 
of God, will be constantly weaving the webs of self-righteousness for 
the garments of salvation. Laying the foundation of their hopes in 
something of their own, they are stupidly blind to the nature of their 
exercises, and the fatal tendency of their course. 

Self-righteousness, however, is not confined to the false-hearted 
professor. All mankind are naturally hypocrites, though disclaiming 
the character ; and while living in the world, without God, and with- 
out any well grounded hope, are yet tenaciously grasping some ima- 
ginary personal merit, on account of which, God will regard, and 
finally crown them with the blessing of salvation. It is the most 
difficult part of the work of a Gospel minister, to bring them off from 
this selfish foundation, to the Gospel ground of hope by faith in 
Christ ; indeed, nothing but Almighty Power can effect it. 

The exercise of faith is a humble, holy receiving of Christ, and 
resting in him. In its design and use, it unites the soul to Christ,— 
entitles to the promised blessings of the new covenant,—exalts di- 
vine grace, and gives glory to God. It is the essential nature of good 
works, that they are the fruits of love. “If ye love me, keep my 
commandments.” They exhibit faith, and honor God, by the mani- 
festation of regard and obedience. Wherever this description will 
not apply, good works are but specious appearances, destitute of real- 
ity. Works are not good unless they flow from a holy principle at 
heart. An evil tree never produces good fruit. A genuine faith in 
Jesus Christ, and the evidences of it in holy practice, answer distinct 
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and different ends. Both are necessary, and never exist apart. 
While faith closes with the Gospel plan, embraces the Saviour, and 
relies on his fulness ;—good works evidence faith, by an outward 
exhibition of the Christian character. They are not the ground of 
justification before God. This is connected only with faith in Christ. 
Good works, therefore, or sincere obedience, in. the outward duties of 
religion, may serve to comfort, but never to justify the people of 
God. ~ ak \. -- Omicron. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
UNCHARITABLE SUSPICIONS REMOVED. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—In an interview, not long since, with a cleri- 
cal brother, I had oceasion to inquire-concerning a clergyman, whose 
praise has, for many years, been in all the churches. My inquiries 
respected his present labors and usefulness. He replied, that he was 
doing nothing,—that the Spirit of God had forsaken him ; and no 
more revivals attended his labors. A peal of thunder from a cloud- 
less sky, would not have surprised me more. than this. Can it be 
possible, thought I, that a man, who has, so long, been the blessed 


instrument, in the hands of the Holy Spirit, of promoting so many’ 


revivals, and the salvation of so many‘souls, is forsaken of God, and 
is to do no more good in the world! 'I inquired the reasons :—He re- 
‘plied, that he had become so alarmed for the safety of the Church ; 
—so fearful that new measures, and new divinity would ruin the heri- 
tage of God, that his usefulness was at an end. Mark my words, 
said he, when a man gets into this train ‘of feeling and action, he 
will invariably lose the spirit of revivals, and be instrumental in the 
salvation of no more souls. Now, to me, this was strange’ doctrine 
indeed ; yet I find it is very prevalent. : I recollect to have heard the 
same thing stated more than a year ago. I am surprised at it, for the 
following reasons : 

1. Because the Bible teaches that the truth is important for the build. 
ing up of the church, and the salvation of souls ;—but the idea, advanced 
by my clerical friend, seems to suppose that truth is of no importance. 
The Bible says, “There is a way that seemeth right unto a man, but 
the end thereof are the ways of death.” From this it appears that 
aman may sincerely believe in that which will prove his destruction, 
Again: The church are directed to cast.out from among them, him, 
who denies the truth. “A man that is an heretic, after the first and 
second admonition, reject ; knowing that he that is such is subverted, 
and sinneth, being condemned of himself.” It -would hence seem 
that God would have the church eareful to maintain the truth. 

2. If the views of my clerical friend be correct, then Paul was in 
a very great error. “ He severely reproved the Galatian church, for 
giving heed to preachers of error. , “I marvel that ye are so soon 
removed from him that called’ you into the grace of Christ unto 
another gospel : which is not another ; but there be some that trouble 
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you, and would pervert the Gospel of Christ.”” And to shew how intense 

were his feelings, on the subject, he adds, “ But though we, or an angel 

from heaven, preach any other Gospel unto you than that which we 

have preached unto you, let him be accursed.” And lest they should 

think him an enthusiast, he repeats,—“ As we said before, so say I 

now again, if any man preach any other Gospel unto you than that 

ye have received, let him be accursed.” -Had Paul lest his zeal for - 
God, and become a cold speculator? Had the Holy Spirit forsaken 

him ? : 

But Paul not only warned the church against new divinity ; but 
against new measures. In the church at Corinth great disorders had 
crept into their worship. The Apostle speaks particularly of three 
new measures which they had adopted. One was disorderly conduct 
at the Lord’s table. They made the communion season, a drunken 
revel, rather than a feast of holy love. Another was’ the confusion, 
which they had introduced into their meetings for religious worship. 
‘They had not only introduced into these meetings the unedifying prac- 
tice of speaking in unknown tongues; but several spoke at the same 
time, : introducing different’ subjects, and different exercises. For 
this Paul reproved them. “ How is it, then, brethren ? when ye 
come together, every one of you hath a psalm, hath a dectrine, hath 
a tongue, hath a revelation, hath an interpretation. Let all things be 
done unto edifying.” He then goes on to, give directions how they 
should correct this disorderly worship, and concludes, “ Let all things 
be done decently and in order.” The third thing of which he com- 
plains, is their practice of permitting females to lead the devotions of 
mixed assemblies. After reminding them, that “God is not the au- 
thor of confusion, but of peace,” he adds; “ Let your women keep 
silence in the churches ; for it isnot permitted unto them to speak :— 
For it isa shame for a woman to speak in the church.” More might 
be quoted from Paul, but this is‘ sufficient to show, that he was.con- 
cerned for the purity and order of the church ;—that he condemned 
the new measures, and new divinity of his day. Yet, according to 
modern views, he was cold-hearted; and the Spirit of God had for- 
saken him. 

‘3. According to’ the views I am opposing, the instructions of Paul, 
given to Timothy, are obsolete, and inapplicable at the present day. 
Throughout these instructions, Timothy is exhorted to be sound in 
the faith, to promote order, and discountenance confusion in the 
churches. No one can read.the first and second Epistles to Timothy, 
without seeing that Paul was zealous for truth and order. “Are not 
these instructions as applicable now, as then? 

4. If the views I am opposing be correct, then the Aposile Jude was 
in an error as well as. Paul.. He thought it necessary to warn the 
church against false teachers, and to exhort Christians to contend 
earnestly for the truth. “ Beloved, when I gave all diligence to write 
unto you of the common salvation, it was needful for me to write un- 
to you, and exhort you, that ye should earnestly contend for the faith 
which was once delivered unto the saints.. For there are certain men 
crept in unawares, who were of old ordained to this condemnation ; 
ungodly men, turning the grace of God into lasciviousness, and deny- 
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ing the only Lord God, and our Lord Jesus Christ.” Was Jude’s 


zeal ill-timed? Was he a cold-hearted speculatist ? Had the Spirit of 
God forsaken him? : 

5. The Saviour, in his commendation of the church at Ephesus was 
wrong, if the viene condemning be correct. Among other things, 
in that church, which he commended, was this: “ And thou hast tried 
them which say they are apostles, and are not, and hast found them 
liars.” The great virtue here commended was orthodoxy. ‘The 
members of this church were discriminating ;—not blown about with 
every wind of doctrine. Was he who walketh in the midst of the 
seven golden candlesticks right in this commendation ? 

6. The prayer, and exhortation of the Saviour-was wrong, if the 
views under consideration be right: “ Sanctify ‘them through thy 
truth.” If the people of God are to be sanctified through the truth, 
according to this prayer, then error is to be opposed, as having a con- 
trary effect to the truth. Again: An apostle exhorts, “If there come 
any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your 
house, neither bid him God-speed ; for he that biddeth him God-speed 
is partaker of his evil deeds.” Was the apostle right ?. Does this look 
like condemning ministers, for laboring to promote the purity of the 
church? Will the Great Head of the Church lay such men aside as 
useless? Will the Holy Spirit forsake such men ? 

7. The sentiment I am opposing, contradicts the idea that sinners 
are renewed by means of the truth, or through the instrumentality of 
truth. The Bible teaches that sinners are “begotten by the word of 
truth :—Being born again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorrup- 
tible, by the word of God, which liveth and abideth forever.” Those 
who cry out against those servants of God, who are anxious to main- 
tain the truth, and promote the purity of the church, lay.much stress 
on the sentiment, that sinners are converted through the instrumen- 
tality of truth, so much so, that some have feared, that they had al- 
most, if not quite, dispensed with the influences of the Holy Spirit.— 
They surely are the last persons who should speak lightly of those 
men who are zealous to promote truth among the churches. » If truth 
is the instrument of conversion, then the whole truth should be 
preached and believed: for who knows which will prosper, this or 
that. ; 

8. Finally: I dislike the views of my clerical friend, because they 
seem to take for granted, that ministers are not faithful men, unless 
they are constantly employed in a revival of religion. But was the 
Saviour ‘always employed in a revival? Was Paul and Peter and the 
rest of the apostles? Is it true, even of those who are styled, and 
who . style themselves revival preachers?~ Those who thus de- 
nounce the men who are zealous to promote the purity and peace of 
Zion, forget, or else never knew, that there is a time to sow, as well 
as to reap, and.a time also to gather in the harvest when reaped.— 
They seem not to understand, that it is one part of a minister’s duty 
to feed the church of God, as well as to labor for the conversion of 
sinners. 4 

- I might proceed to multiply arguments, almost indefinitely on this 
subject, if necessary. It is exceedingly strange to me, that any 
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lover of truth, can be so indifferent to the purity and peace of the 
church, and the salvation of souls, as to condemn those, who are 
faithfully laboring to promote these objects. Is there to be no anxie- 
ty for these objects on the part of Zion’s watchmen? Is not he most 
in danger, who cries peacé and safety, and acts accordingly 1 Whose 
house, but his who sleeps, does the thief enter and rob? Wo be to 
Zion, when all her watchmen shall fear no danger, from the intro- 
duction of error, and novel and pernicious practices ;—shall have no 
anxiety for the continuance of the faith and order of the Gospel ; 
and shall sing the Syren’s song, “all is well.” Let not those who 
think they descry troublous times approaching, and who see the cloud 
of adversity to the church arising in the moral horizon, be deterred 
from sounding the note of alarm. | But let them be more diligent, and 
cry in louder tones, Wo unto them that are at ease in Zion, | “ 

E. .¢: 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
SUGGESTIONS RESPECTING CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 


The will of Christ respecting the maintenance of discipline in his 
churches, is very clearly expressed m the New Testament. This 
fact alone will justify the conclusion, that the subject is one of deep 
importance, and even vital to: the welfare of the churches. Disci- 
pline is to be viewed, not as the exercise of any arbitrary rights, but 
as a high and very important. means of grace. Such it isin fact 
when properly maintained. Efforts to promote it, if rightly directed 
and made in a right spirit, are pre-eminently suited to secure, and in- 
crease the appropriate influence of all the other means of grace. 
Every step in discipline is adapted wisely to the promotion of holy liv- 
ing among all the members of a church. 

Considered as a means of grace, appointed by Christ, all the rea- 
sons exist for its maintenance, which exist for prayer, or for any oth- 
er Christian duty. Similar, if not greater evils may be expected to 
result from its neglect. The church is the body of Christ. Diséas- 
ed members should be cured, or cut off. Their adhesion, without the 
vigorous application of means to restore, endanger the health of the 
whole body. ’ 

If in any church, prejudices exist against efforts to promote disci- 
pline, immediate efforts should be made to do them away. If wron 
views of its nature and design prevail, they should be forthwith cor- 
rected. If churches regard its administration as impracticable, in 
their supposed peculiar circumstances, they should be shown from the’ 
Gospel of Christ, that this is a delusion of Satan, designed to corrupt 
and destroy them. If known occasion for it exist, and apathy in re- 
lation to it prevail, that apathy is one of the most ominous symptoms 
of spiritual decay, and should be immediately exchanged for a pure 
and holy zeal on the subject. There may be, before different churches, 
a cross to be taken up; but in relation to discipline, there are no im- 
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passable barriers. ‘The language of the Great Head of the Church 
is, “ Go forward.”—“ Warn them that are unruly.”——“ Now we com- 
mand you, brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye 
withdraw yourselves from every brother who walketh disorderly.” 
Seé also Matt. 18: 15—I8. » ake, a 

Among the various motives which should draw the attention of min. 
isters and churches to this\subject, we dwell at present on the con- 
nexion between the faithful. administration of discipline and ‘revivals 
of religion. 

This connexion may be viewed, first, in the tendency of a faithful 
maintenance of disciplme in a church, to promote among all its mem- 
bers a lively sense of covenant obligations. A lively sense of obliga- 
tions of this class, is one almost invariable antecedent of a revival. 
No means which Christ has instituted, are more wisely adapted to 
quicken and keep alive this sense of’ obligation, than the united pray- 
ers and efforts of a church to bring delinquent members to do their 
- duty. They must needs feel their own obligations, who would pro- 
mote a lively sense of the same in others. ‘The mutual and kind ef- 
forts and prayers demanded in discipline, viewed as an appointment 
of the Great Head of the Church, not in any instance to be dispen- 
sed with, except at: the hazard of increasing His displeasure, chal- 
lenge and try the feelings of all. They awaken the stupid professor ; 
they check the worldly ; they excite the neglectful and stimulate, the 
zealous to watchfulness. All these results of Gospel discipline are, 
it is well known, the usual antecedents of a revival of pure religion. 

This connexion may be viewed,’ secondly, in the bearings of dis- 
cipline on a preached Gospel. Who can reasonably expect that this 
institution of Christ will be highly blessed, in a church where the 
equally plain one of discipline is wholly neglected? No one has more 
reason to expect this, than he would have to expect a large blessing 
on efforts to maintain discipline, in a church, in which the -preach- 
ing of the Gospel was wholly and voluntarily neglected. Every at- 
tentive observer can see, that the careful maintenance of discipline 
is as much adapted to promote attention to the Gospel, as the faithful 
preaching of the Gospel is to. promote discipline. .Neglect of disci- 
pline will go far to strip the Gospel of its appropriate effects. It will 
explain the comparative barrenness of the ministry where such neg. 
lect is suffered. Under the neglect irregularities in walk, and scan- 
dalous: offences will arise. These, if not met, and attempted to 
be rectified, will discourage the ministry and dampen the zeal of 
churches. Both will feel that they cannot proceed prosperously, with 
such a weight as worse than fruitless members. They can but feel 
that to go round the cross which obligations to maintain discipline have 
placed in their way, is indirectly to oppose revivals of religion. 

The connexion between discipline and revivals may ‘be viewed, 
thirdly, in the relation of the former to the ordinances of the Gospel. 
The neglect of divine ordinances is contrary to the known will of 
Christ, as expressed in the Gospel. In a state of partial or general 
neglect, no church has reason to expect a revival of religion. The 
obligation to observe regularly baptism and the Lord’s supper is gen. 
erally admitted and assented to by persons when they make a profes- 
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sion of religion. The bearing of these ordinances on the members, 
and on the children of the church, is of very high practical impor- 
tance. When the duty in relation to either, or both, is expressed in 
the Confession of Faith and Covenant, churches have obligated them- 
selves to adopt measures, and employ means, to prevent and reform 
all neglects which constitute a breach of those obligations. Such 
neglects are in their nature and tendency suited to aggravate, in a 
whole church, the evils of spiritual declension. A diligent, pray- 
erful attendance on divine ordinances, when it is united, devout, and 
cheerful, promotes brotherly love and Christian fellowship, encoura.-: 
ges the ministry, and is a means of mutual strengthening and enga- 
gedness among the members of a church. Discipline is designed by. 
the Great Head of the Church to prevent and do away neglects of 
divine ordinances. Its faithful maintenance is thus intimately con- 
nected with revivals of religion. 

The connexion between discipline and revivals may be viewed, 
fourthly, in the relation of the former to the out-pouring of the Holy 
Spirit. Facts abundantly testify, that efforts to revive and maintain 
discipline have been followed by the: out-pouring of the Spirit. A 
worthy minister, who has rested from his labors, and whose praise is 
in the churches, was wont to relate to his brethren the following 
facts: “In the church, under my pastoral care, were six individuals 
whose walk for years had not been accordant with the Gospel. They 
were men of wealth and standing in the world. The church was 
tried with their walk, but feared fora time to do its duty. They were 
often urged to it, but as often declined it, through fearof man. The 
Lord frowned, the people were scattered, and divisions were spring- 
ing up.- At length the church awoke and determined to obey God 
rather than man. We proceeded with great unanimity to excommu- 
nicate the six individuals. Immediately the Lord poured out his Spi- 
rit—a great and precious revival followed, and for every one of those 
sia, the Lord gave us ten!” . 

Discipline occupies a place im the spiritual kingdom of Christ, at 
once important and peculiar. It involves a mode of presenting obli- 
gations, and of exciting attention to duties, strictly accordant with 
the constitution of man, and most happy and salutary in its influence 
on the whole body of the church. Even the reluctance of churches 
to maintain discipline, as sometimes manifested in efforts to revive it, 
is a direct and powerful means of convincing them, how greatly they 
have departed from God, and how much they need the effusions of 
his Spirit. Such efforts lead directly to self-emamination, watchful- 
ness, and prayer. They excite the sensibilities and exertions of those 
in a church, who are not given over to a reprobate mind. If one of 
the members suffer, all the members suffer with it. If one.is judged 
of others, all the true disciples of Christ will be disposed to. judge 
themselves. If we would judge ourselves, we should not be judged. 
But when we are judged, we are chastened of the Lord, that we 
should not be condemned with the world. No means of Christ’s ap- 
pointment are more wisely adapted to prepare churches for the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, than their own united, prayerful, and de- 
termined efforts to remove stumbling-blocks out of the way, by re- 
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claiming the fallen to repentance, and dooming, in obedience to the 
plain will of Christ, the scandalous and incor rigible to excommunica- 
tion. 

Discipline has special claims on the attention of ministers and 
churches, at'the present time, for two reasons : 

First : It is evidently a time of declension and of scandals. - Few 
churches are now blessed with the special influences of the Holy 
Spirit. The ways of Zion mourn because few come to her solemn 
feasts. Brother goeth to law with brother, and that, too, before the 
unjust. Intemperance, covetousness, backbiting, and various evils, con- 
trary to sound doctrine and correct practice; disgrace many churches, 
discourage many ministers, and will inevitably, if not searched out and 
corrected, prevent the general out:pouring of the Holy Spirit. _ It is 
devoutly to be desired that the attention of every church be now di- 
rected to'a revival of the work of God, and to the faithful mainte- 
nance of discipline as an essential means of enjoying it. Let the 
churches move on this subject. Let not. their hands be slack nor their 
hearts faint. In a duty so plain and so fundamental, there is no re- 
straint to the Lord to work by few or by many. ‘Go forward with 
trembling and with much prayer to God. But go forward, nothing 
doubting that Christ will bless your humble and persevering ‘efforts to 
put honor on his institution. 

The first reason is confirmed by the second. Hasty admissions to 
the churches have greatly increased the occasion for discipline. Where- 
ever hopeful converts have been hastily gathered into the church, be- 
fore opportunity was had for knowing them by their fruits, the call 
on churches to arise and come up to this work is loud and imperious. 
Drunkards, extortioners, and all whose daily fellowship is with works 
of darkness, impede the true church in its march to the promised 
land, and in its efforts to save a perishmg world. They are, in 
Christ’s spiritual body, like a gangrene in the natural body, spreading 
nearer and nearer to the vitals, every moment the remedy is delayed. 
All experience and observation confirm this resemblence. Have un- 
worthy members been hastily ushered into the church, the work of 
discipline should not be a moment delayed. By them the doctrinal 
and practical purity of the church is endangered. Churches cannot 
sleep oyer the evils of their example and influence, without the most 
palpable disregard of the will of Christ, and of their obligations to 
Him, and to one another. If these suggestions serve to awaken at- 
tention to, the subject, and promote Gospel discipline, their end will be 
answered... The connexion between discipline and revivals is mani- 
fest and close. If churches have occasion to mourn under the sus- 
pension of divine influence, they are entreated to turn their attention 
to this subject, and by the faithful maintenance of discipline to pre- 
pare the Lord his way. Let them begin, and never give over in dis- 
couragement, so long as a single evil demanding their united prayers 
and efforts remains to be done away. The Lord will work for them 
ene with them, and make them terrible as an army with banners. 


C. G.. 
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‘NOTICE OF OUTLINES OF GEOLOGY. 


“Quriines or Grotoey, intended as a popular treatise on the most 
| interesting parts of the Science; together with an examination of the 
question, whether the Days of Creation were, indefinite periods. De- 
signed for the use of Schools and General Readers. By J. L. Com- 
stock, M. D., Author of an Introduction to Mineralogy, Elements of 
Chemistry, A System of Natural Philosophy, and, Introduction to 

- Botany.” —Hartford, D.. F. Robinson & Co., 1834.—pp. 336. 


The Author of this work is already well known, having distinguish- 
ed himself by the preparation of several very valuable books for 
Sabbath and common Schools, some of which have been extensively 
adopted in the more elevated Seminaries of our own State and other 
States. Weare happy to perceive that Dr. Comstock perseveres in 
the course which he early, as an Author, began to mark out for him- 
self, and that this work, like its predecessors, bears decisive indica- 
tions of industry and acquisition, hallowed, as we believe, by the spirit 
of piety. It bodes well for the interests of science, and religion, ‘and’ 
the rising generation, when public sentiment will authorize, and well 
nigh constrain, the man who. aspires to the honor and usefulness of 
putting a book into the hands of children and youth, to give his work 
some decidedly religious character. It is better when such an author 
finds himself spontaneously prompted to. leave the warm impression 
of honest: zeal for the word and cause of God on the minds and hearts 
which he essays to take under his plastic influence. We love to see 
the collected treasures of genius, aud learning, and labor brought and 
laid with child-like ‘simplicity at the feet of the Babe of Bethlehem. — 

We know not but our expectations of good from the work now un- 
der review may have been unwarrantably excited ; but, if we do not 
mistake, it is one which will be read with interest and profit. It is 
designed, as will be seen by the title-page, for “ Schools and General 
Readers.” - Into Schools of the higher order it will, as we earnestly 
hope, find its way, not because we are partizans in Geology, or.eyen 
deem ourselves competent to pronounce in favor of one, and against 
another of the many theories advanced by writers on this science, 
but because of its happy moral influence. So far as we know, it is 
better adapted to its design than any other easily accessible work on 
the subject in our language. Its size, price, style of mechanical exe. 
cution, as well as the Author’s habits of neatness and perspicuity in 
writing, powerfully commend it to the station which we have wished 
it may occupy. But this department of criticism we are sensible be- 
longs to other hands, and .with this suggestion, we will frankly say, 
that our design in penning this article is earnestly to recommend the 
book before us to the attention of Clergymen and other readers, who 
have interest enough in the great topics of inquiry which respect the 
foundation of our common faith, to feel deeply on the subject, and 
only leisure enough. to prosecute the investigation in the most ‘sum- 
mary manner. And here we may be permitted to remark, that the 
subject of Geology has not, as we apprehend, received that attention 
from Clergymen which its rank among the sciences, and its position 
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especially as a point of attack with those who impugn divine revela- 
tion, demand. It is affecting to think that the pert objections to the 
Mosaic history of creation which a mere sciolist in Geology shall 
urge, may seriously embarrass, if not utterly confound the teacher of 
God’s truth, when an hour’s reading each day would shortly put him 
in possession of the means of complete triumph. It ought no longer 
to be the reproach of the friends of Revelation that the most annoying 
of their adversaries’ weapons come from the heights of science. 
These commanding positions should be occupied, and the artillery 
they furnish turned upon the presumptuous assailants of God’s word, 
till they are driven from the field indisgrace. The firmest confidence 
of the firmest believer in Revelation may sometimes be shaken by a 
new and imposing objection, and especially if by him it is an unan- 
swerable one. And if not, ought he who is set for the defence of the 
truth to esteem it enough, if he may enwrap himself in his security, 
and take his stand upon the Rock—“ the Bable must be true’’—while 
he is utterly unable to relieve the perplexities of a less established 
inquirer? On this subject our Author has the following just senti- 
ment : 


“Possibly the clergy of our country, who have no time to read 
extensive geological works, and thus to collect the scattered facts 
which shew the coincidence and connection between the Scriptures 
and Geology, may find this little volume an acceptable assistance. 
At the present day when Infidelity looks almost exclusively among 
the higher departments of science for aid, ought not theologians, at 
least, to understand the ground of such hopes, in order to make good 
their own defence? An experienced soldier always looks well to the 
strength of his outposts.” —Page 4, Preface. 


The most interesting topic of discussion contained in the work, is, 
we hesitate not to say, that which respects the inquiry, were the 
days of creation each twenty-four hours, or were they periods of 
indefinite length, extending possibly through thousands of years? If 
our readers can be prevailed upon to take up the work and examine 
that portion of it which is devoted to this and kindred topics, we ven- 
ture to predict they will be intensely interested. The cavils of Infi- 
dels, and the doubts concerning the commonly received interpretation 
of the sacred text cherished by the friends of Revelation, and strength- 
ened we regret to say, by respectable authority, are happily disposed 
of, and our Author has shewn that Moses meant what he wrote, knew 
what he meant, and has been ordinarily understood as he intended to 
be understood. In connexion with this discussion there are three 
interesting chapters on the subjects of the Astronomical Tables of 
India ; the Egyptian Zodiacs ; and the Beds of Lava at A‘tna, all of 
which have been confidently brought forward to prove that there is 
no truth in the Mosaic chronology. 

On the whole, we are strongly inclined to thank our Author for 
doubly assuring us that neither Geology, nor sound Philosophy are at 
war with the Bible. And though it falls not within our usual pro- 
vince to record our opinion of works which are mainly of a literary 
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or scientific character, and our readers for the most part prefer to 
have brought under their notice topics which are calculated to edify 
the humble believer, rather than such as are appropriate to the halls 
of the learned, yet there is matter, unless we are greatly deceived, 
in this little work, as it is unpretendingly called, which well deserves 
the attention of the Christian minister, and indeed of every man who 
is solicitous to have some other than a mere hereditary faith in Rev- 
elation. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF CONNECTICUT. 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Theological Institute 
of Connecticut, held at Hartford, January 21, 1834: 


The meeting was opened with prayer by the President. 


The Rev. Dr. Tyler being present, was invited to sit with the 
Board. 


The following votes were passed : 


1. That the Prudential Committee be requested to employ some 
suitable person or persons to act as Agents of this Board in the collec- 
tion of funds. 

2. That the Board now proceed to the choice of Professor of Ec- 
clesiastical History. After prayer by Mr. Dow, the Rev. Jonathan 
Cogswell was unanimously chosen. 

3. That the Board proceed to the choice of a Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature. After prayer by Mr. Harvey, the Rev. William 
Thompson was unanimously chosen. 

4. That we proceed at this time to the choice of a Professor of 
Pastoral Duty. After prayer by Mr. Gillett, the Rev. Asahel Net- 
tleton was unanimously chosen. 

5. That Rev. Dr. Tenney be requested to communicate to Rev. J. 
Cogswell, and also to the church and people under his pastoral care, 
information of his appointment. Also, Rev. Mr. Harvey to commu. 
nicate information of his appointment to Rev. William Thompson, 
and the church and people under his care. Also, Rev. Mr. Calhoun 
to communicate with Mr. Nettleton. 

6. That the Theological Institute be opened for the reception of 
Theological Students on the first of May next. 

7. That the President and Professors of the Institution, together 
with the Prudential Committee, be authorized to receive at their dis- 
cretion, a limited number of students in the Classical and Scientific 
Department, at such time as they shall deem expedient. 

8. That a Committee consisting of Messrs. Spring, Calhoun, and 
Riddel be appointed, in connexion with the officers of the Institution, 
to report ata future meeting of the Board, a code of By-Laws for 
its internal regulation. 
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9. That the time for the Inauguration of President Tyler, and the 
Professors elect, in case they accept their appointment, be in the 
month of May next, on such day as the Prudential Committee may 
select. 

10. ‘That the Prudential Committee be directed to furnish the Agents 
to be appointed, with a separate subscription for funds to obtain a Li. 
brary, for the Institute, to be binding only in case Two Thousand 
Dollars are subscribed. 

11. That Two Thousand Dollars, at least, be appropriated, as 
soon as deemed expedient, for the purchase of a Library. 

12. That a Committee to purchase Books for the Library be ap- 
pointed, to consist of Messrs. Spring and Gillett, and Dr. Tyler. 

13. 'That a Committee be appointed to solicit Books for the Library 
in the different Associations, consisting of Rev. Messrs. Lee, Riddel, 
Dodd, Gillett, Tuttle, Dow, Hewit, Cole, Yale, Couch, Parsons, and 
William Ely ; and that they be desired to make return of the titles of 
the books that will be given as soon as possible to Mr. Lee, at East 
Windsor. 

14. That the foregoing be adopted as the Minutes of the present 
meeting. 

Attest, Cuauncey G. Lex, Secretary. 


CHRISTIAN RESIGNATION. 


“ Whosoever, (said Jesus,) forsaketh not all that he hath cannot 
be my disciple.” When any one becomes a true disciple of Christ, 
he gives himself, without reserve, unto God.—Himself, his faculties 
of body and of mind, his health, his property, his kindred, and his 
friends ; all that he has, and all that he is.—He gives the whole to 
God, to be disposed of for his glory and service: and what will be 
for God’s glory and service he leaves with God to decide. He gives 
it on the full persuasion, not only that God, as a sovereign, has a right 
to it, but that he is so wise, and just, and equitable, and good, and 
merciful, that it is best that he should dispose of all things ; and the 
soul, therefore, concedes to him, freely and of choice, the preroga- 
tive of this disposal in all that relates to itself. And it is to be re- 
membered, too, that it is the prerogative of determining in a sove- 
reign way; that is, in a way in which, frequently, the reason, end, 
and design of the determination, cannot be seen by us; nay, when, 
to our apprehension, a different order might seem desirable. Thus 
the believer gives himself to God: and most reasonably he does it, 
for God is worthy to be thus trusted. An act of the highest confi- 
dence and perfection is performed by the creature ; and in return he 
gets the divine promises, “ All things work together for good to them 
that love God. Nothing shall separate us from the love of God in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” ak 

When, therefore, God in his providence comes to a Christian and 
takes away, or intimates that he is going to take away, a very dear 
possession, he then makes proof of the Christian’s sincerity, whether 
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he did really give God his all or not. And, alas! how often do we 
find that though we thought ourselves sincere, we had made great 
reserves ; or, at least, that our hearts were not as much subdued as 
we supposed they were. How often are we ready to think or say, 
« Any thing but this; Oh, I cannot consent to this ; I could wish that 
my heavenly Father would spare me in’ this; command me in any 
thing else, but spare me here. I did hope, I do plead, that thou 
wouldst not demand of me this possession.” And though it is lawful, 
yea, our duty, to ask and plead for mercies, with submission to the 
will of God; yet when our. requests are not granted, how often do 
we find that our wills are not submissive to his. Alas! how often, 
and how awfully, do they rebel against his sovereign authority. It 
seems to be the design of God in many afilictive dispensations of his 
providence, to make proof of his children’s sincerity in the dedica- 
tion they make of themselves and their all to him: and by this he 
often discovers to them much that was in their hearts that they did 
not suspect to be there; he humbles them, and at length brings them 
sincerely to give up all to him. Happy the Christian who, when 
God makes a demand, promptly and freely answers, “ Lord, take it ; 
I have given it to thee; it is thine and not mine. If thou please to 
spare it, I will try to be thankful. But it is thine; I have not only 
given it to thee in, covenant, but I have forfeited it into thy hands by 
my ingratitude to thee, since I resigned it. ‘Take it, then, if thou 
wilt; take any thing thou pleasest. Thou hast given me such gra- 
cious terms in the covenant that [have not a word to say. Thou wilt 
not take thy loving kindness from me, nor suffer thy faithfulness to fail. 
Eternal truth assures me, that thou wilt not take this. I have inthis 
more, infinitely more, than an equivalent for every thing else. There- 
fore, dear Lord, take at thy pleasure ; thy will be done.” 


ON SPECIAL PRAYER BY INDIVIDUALS. 


“ The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.” 
These words were delivered under the guidance of inspiration, to en- 
courage individuals to be fervent in their prayers for important events. 
If every praying individual in any place would be particular, fervent, 
and importunate, in prayer for the reformation of the vices which ex- 
ist in that place, and for the revival of vital piety there, we have rea- 
son to believe it would have a happy effect. But, besides this, the 
Christian should be watchful and careful in making his prayers spe- 
cial, in regard to a number of objects.——For his family, his friends, 
his enemies, and the religious Society with which he is connected, 
he should offer up special and ardent prayers. And farther, when 
he hears of, or sees, in the course of the day, any individual in such 
circumstances as to need the special grace or assistance of God, he 
should make it a poimt to be particular in prayer for sucha person. 
This is Christian benevolence indeed, Perhaps it might be of great 
use to single out a number of individuals, for whom we would, fora 
set time, offer up special prayer to God; and then fix upon others, in 
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regard to whom we would perform the same duty. Whoever will at- ’ 
tentively read the epistles of Paul, will see that something of this” 
kind is sanctioned and recommended by his practice. We ought, 
also, to look after our special prayers, that their answer, when it 
takes place, may be observed for our encouragement. Always re- 
membering, however, that as all prayer is to be made with submis- 
sion to the divine will, so the answer, and the time of the answer, are, 
by the supposition, left to Ged; and, therefore, we are not to be dis- 
heartened when we do not see the answer immediately. 


SUMMARY OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
SELECTIONS FOR MONTHLY CONCERT. 
1 scene near Juggernaut. 


Poora, Dec. 1824. 

Dear Broruer :—Another of those horrid examples of self-mur- 
der, called suttees, took place here on the 2d inst., and as I was pre- 
sent I will send you some account of it. The infatuated woman 
whose death I witnessed was the widow of a Brahman, who had 
died the same morning. ‘They had come hither to attend the great 
festival of Juggernaut. The Brahman has an aged father and three 
brothers, who were expected to be present. Also a son and a daugh- 
ter, the latter it was said was not expected to appear, but the son would 
_ come “to give his father and mother fire.” The deceased was a man 

of little or no property, but he had provided for these horrid rites by 
paying a sufficient sum to one of his friends before he died. The 
place of this murder is called Srouyo Dwaro, which means the gate 
of heaven. When I reached it I found the servants digging the hole. 
This is the mode of practising the suttee here. This hole or pit was 
circular, about six feet deep, its diameter at bottom a little less than 
six feet, ind at top about twelve feet. 

Soon after my arrival, twelve persons came, each bringing a load 
of wood on his or her head, for'several of them were women. I 
charged all the laborers with being accessory to the crime about to 
be committed, and the general reply was that they worked for money, 
and did this as other work because paid for it. Carelessness or 
cheerfulness characterized all the Hindoos on the spot. ‘Ten or 
twelve were playing at some game a little way off. A man near the 
pit began to break some of the wood into splinters in order to facili- 
tate kindling the fire, with as much indifference as if he had been about 
to boil his own rice. When he had broken enough, he began to light 
a small fire near the pit, first however lighting his pipe, and thus he 
was at once employed smoking it and kindling his fire. This fire 
was kept up, as I supposed, for the purpose of being ready to kindle 
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the larger one. Two long poles lay near. I inquired the use of 
them, and was told that they were to stir-the fire and turn about the 
bodies. A quantity of the bits of wood, which were twelve or eigh- 
teen inches long, were now thrownin, and a man at the bottom pro- 
ceeded to set them on their ends, two or three thick, around the sides ; 
upon this he placed a second tier, on the second a third, and so on. 
He also covered the bottom, so that the pit was now two-thirds lined 
with wood. , 

Soon, after all was finished, the dead man was brought on a rough 
bier, constructed, no dought, for the occasion. The corpse was par- 
tially wrapped in a quilt mat, and brought by four Brahmans, pre- 
ceded by a fifth. This leading Brahman carried a bundle of straw 
lightly bound up, about the thickness of a man’s arm, and ignited ; 
a way in which the Hindoos preserve fire for a considerable time. 
These men, as they approached, seemed to be repeating some reli- 
gious formula. 

Here an unexpected message summoned me home. Returning as 
expeditiously as possible, I found the man placed in the pit, in a sit- 
ting posture. The fire too had been lighted. Proceeding now the 
way the woman was expected, I soon saw the procession halting a 
few hundred yards before me. ‘The crowd was kept off the woman 
by a square made of four bits of wood, each five or six feet long. 
The rabble was preceded by some of their rude music. When I got 
up to them I had the pleasure of seeing two of my worthy country- 
men humanely employed in persuading the woman not to destroy her- 
self. They gladly accepted my aid, but alas! we all labored in vain. 
I urged the grief her death would occasion her daughter, and would 
have added her son, but as he was ready to act his part in the infer- 
nal tragedy, I rejected that argument as a useless one. I told her 
God would be displeased with her conduct ; that she was going the 
way not to heaven, but to hell; that even her own shasters did not re- 
quire it; and finally assured her of a sufficient maintenance if she 
would live ; but it was all of no use. She said that her daughter 
would not be grieved at her death, for she had a husband and chil- 
dren. She denied that her soul was in danger; and assured me that 
she did not want money. So far from being depressed, she laughed 
outright at me as she made her reply. Several times did she repeat, 
“ Chareedeyo,” i. e. “ Let me go on,” and when she did proceed, it 
was with as composed a mien, andas firm a step as any other person 
there. Unwilling to see her burn herself, my companions tried, I 
think, twice more to prevent the horrid deed: and I lent my- feeble 
assistance, but to no purpose ; they halted twenty or thirty yards from 
the flaming pit, where the last effort was made, and that failing, her 
infamous coadjutors gave her a lighted lamp, which, I think, she put 
into an earthen pot that she carried under her arm. What became 
of thisI do not know ; for in a little time all was confusion, and a 
scene the most perfectly hellish that we ever saw was presented to 
us. A way was left for the woman to the pit, and the margin was 
left clear. She advanced to the edge, facing her husband, and two 
or three times waved her right hand. She then walked hastily round 
the pit; having completed the circle, she again waved her hand as 
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before, and then without either hurry or hesitation, jumped into the 
fire. 

At this moment I believe the drums beat and an infernal shout rent 
the air, but I can scarcely say, I know; all was confusion, a dense 
smoke issued from the pit, intermixed with bursts of flame. This was 
caused by large quantities of rezin, which were thrown into the pit. 
At length they allowed the fire to clear itself, and then we saw the 
woman on her knees bowing backward and forwards as if in great 
pain. But the fire was not very large or fierce, and it was likely the 
dreadful work would be much protracted. So one of my compan- 
ions, as he could not save the woman’s life, resolved, if possible, to 
shorten her sufferings, and urged the people to throw in more wood, 
but I rather think he was compelled to use his stick in order to en- 
force obedience. The poor creature then partially rose, and pitched 
forward with her head toward thé side’of the pit. The contortions 
of her head indicated extreme distress; and she continued to live but 
two or three minutes longer. Ina short time came on the process of 
taking out the bodies—for it is the custom here to take them out while 
yet distinguishable—and burn them in two separate fires, that the 
son may make sure of some of the fragments of both his parents to 
throw into the Ganges. But the disgusting, distressing scene shall 
be left undescribed. I said yesterday to a fourth gentleman, who 
was present, “ Did you ever see such a scene before?” He replied, 
“No! and I will never see such a scene again.” Such are the facts, 
and I leave them to produce their own proper effect, remaining, 

Yours affectionately, 
Wiiiram Bampton. 

Thus the Missionary describes this moving scene, which was wit- 
nessed within a few rods of his own dwelling, and in sight of the 
great Pagoda of Juggernaut. ‘Truly the dark places of the earth are 
full of the habitations of cruelty. Who can doubt, with such a pic- 
ture before him, whether they that do such things shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God? No one, most surely: And who can, for a mo- 
ment, doubt the good effect of missions to the Heathen, when he 
hears that they have in effect abolished this practice of suttees through- 
out British India? It is owing to the labors and influence of mission- 
aries that the decree has gone forth for their abolition. And thus 
will the influence of these men, with the blessing of God, go for- 
ward until it shall prostrate the whole system of superstition and 
blood that now darkens the minds of the 100,000,000 of India. “ And 
the idols he shall utterly abolish.” eC. 


From the Connecticut Observer. 


DEDICATION. 


The Church lately erected by the Congregational Society in South 
Groton was, on Tuesday, December 31st, dedicated to the worship 
of Almighty God, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Mr. Strong, of 
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Colchester, read a portion of Scripture, and offered the introductory 
prayer ; the sermon was preached by Mr. Tuttle, of Groton, ‘from 
2 Chron. 6:41; Mr. McEwen, of New London, offered the dedica- 
tory prayer; and the concluding prayer was offered by Mr. Collins, 
of Preston. d ae 

Though the day was very unpleasant, the scene was one of peculiar 
interest to the people of that Society. Their number is small; and 
hitherto they have labored under many embarrassing and discoura- 
ging circumstances ; yet, presenting their own free-will offerings, 
and encouraged by the proffered aid of some of their friends in the 
vicinity, they determined to arise and build.. They have done so ; 
and now they have a handsome and convenient house of worship, 
located near a pleasant little village, on the bank of the Thames.— 
During more than twenty years, they have been favored with the 
ministrations of the Gospel but half of the time, or once in two Sab- 
baths—the present incumbent being employed the other half of the 
time in the adjoining parish of North Groton. Now, they are desir- 
ous of having a minister to live among them, and to labor with them 
wholly ; and it is ardently hoped, that the object of their desire may 
be fully realized. The Congregational Society in South Groton may 
certainly be ranked among the feeble parishes of Connecticut. It 
had remained vacant about thirteen years, before the present Pastor 
was ordained. 

Several circumstances, adverse to the interests of religion, and to 
the permanency of Gospel institutions in the Society, might be men- 
tioned. One was the removal of the meeting-house, many years ago, 
from the central part of the Society, to a place remote from the prin- 
cipal dwellings of the inhabitants. ‘This removal, accomplished, it is 
said, by the influence of an aspiring individual, was followed by the 
defection of the inhabitants in the whole eastern part of the Society. 
That house, so badly located, and, having waxed old, and ready to fall 
to ruin, is the one which has now been abandoned. 

Another occurrence, distressing. in the extreme, was the massacre 
at Fort Griswold, on the memorable 6th of September, 1781. That 
massacre will be told, so long as there is any history remaining of the 
American Revolution. In that: bloody scene, the Society lost a great 
number of the heads of its families’ and its most able supporters. 
From that deadly blow, it has not yet fully recovered. 

Now, it is hoped and believed, that the prospect before the people 
in South Groton is brightening. May the church, few in number, and 
in a feeble state, be remembered by sister churches: and may God, 
in his mercy, regard his people in their low estate, and not suffer 
them to be destitute of the weekly ministrations of the Gospel. 


TO READERS. 


The Article on Ecclesiastical History is necessarily omitted this month. 
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For the Evangelical Magazine. 
PRACTICAL TENDENCY OF THE DOCTRINES OF GRACE. 


Discourse V. 
The Trinity in Unity. 


1 Joun 5: 7. 


For there are three that bear record in heaven, the Farurr, the Worp,.and 
the Hoty Guost: and these three are one. 


Upon the very face of this passage, is inscribed the doctrine, 
to which I am next in order to attend, viz: 

The Trinity in Unity ; | 

Or, that the Gopieap exists in a three-fold Personality ; while 
there is yet but Onz Gop. But, before I proceed to an exami- 
nation of this doctrine, it may be useful to submit a few general 
remarks on the subject of distinct Personality in the Godhead. 

The doctrine before us is confessedly mysterious and incom- 
prehensible. That there are three Persons—for I know no bet- 
ter term to express it—in the Godhead, and yet but One God, 
is a proposition, which I suppose no man can fully comprehend. 
The single question respecting it, with which I have any con- 
cern, in the present discourse, is this, viz: Is it according to 
truth? or is it revealed in the word of God? And I here re- 
mark, that whether it be according to truth must be decided, 
simply by the testimony of God. It cannot be decided by hu- 
man reason, nor by Philosophy. Indeed, the light of nature, 
and the philosophy of man, furnish no direct evidence of its 
truth. It is a doctrine purely of Divine revelation. But the 
fact, that it is incomprehensible, and that nature and philoso- 
phy do not teach the doctrine, is by no means to be taken as 
evidence, that it is not true, if it be taught in the word of God. 
For, first, the light of nature and philosophy never revealed, 
and never was designed to reveal, all that God has been pleased 
to teach men, respecting Himself. And, secondly, if no man. 
can fully comprehend the doctrine, now it is revealed, surely 
no man can disprove the truth of it, because he is unable to 
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comprehend all that is contained in it. Besides, were it explo- 
ded ; were it assumed and granted, that God exists in but One 
Person, the same kind of difficulty would remain, in full force. 
For no man can fully comprehend the Godhead, Omniscient, 
Omnipresent, Eternal, Self-existent, in One Person, any more 
than in Three Persons. Consequently, no man, by the mere 
light of nature and philosophy, can either prove or disprove, 
what is the real mode of Divine existence. To prove, in this 
manner, that the latter is not, and that the former is, the truth, 
he must first be able to comprehend the existence and the attri- 
butes of God; and thus be able to show wherein or why the 
one mode is, and the other is not, true. For, if he cannot com- 
prehend the Being and Attributes of God, in One Person, sure- 
ly he cannot prove, that this Being does not exist in a Trinity 
of Persons. The very fact, that the doctrine before us is in- 
comprehensible, shows the utter impossibility of proving by 
reason and philosophy, what is, or what is not, true, respect- 
ing it. 

ae in order to learn what the truth is, we must appeal 
to the testimony of God. It is idle for any man to dispute it, or 
to say, it is inconsistent, because he cannot comprehend it. 
For, until he can comprehend it, he is utterly unable to prove 
by reason, that it is inconsistent. It hes beyond his reach. It 
is a mysterious proposition. So that, whether it be according 
to truth, is to be decided wholly by what God has been pleased 
to reveal respecting it. If He has revealed this mysterious doc- 
trine, it is of course consistent; whether men can see the con- 
sistency or not. And I now proceed to show, that he has re- 
vealed it. 

Here I observe, that he has not revealed the how and the 
why, in relation to it. The Bible does not teach us how God 
exists in three Persons, and One Godhead. It reveals only the 
fact, that God does thus exist. It leaves the doctrine mysteri- 
ous. It plainly speaks of the Father, and the Son, as distinct 
Personages ; (I can use ‘no better term.) It also speaks of the 
Holy Ghost, as distinct from the Father and the Son. Still, the 
Godhead is not three-fold, in the same sense in which it is One; 
nor One, in the sense in which it is three-fold. Here is the 
mystery itself, God exists in three Persons, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, and yet is One God. I state the doctrine, as I find 
it in the text, and in other parts of the Bible : not so much as at- 
tempting to solve the mystery attending it; but proceed to ad- 
duce evidence in proof of it. The text is already before us. 
It needs no comment. But it stands not alone. So that, were 
it, as some have said, an interpolation, the doctrine may be 
sustained. That the Father is truly God, no Theist will attempt 
to dispute. It therefore requires no proof: it is taken for grant- 
ed. That the Son, or Second Person in the Godhead, is Di- 
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vine, or possesses the attributes, and bears the name of God, 
was proved in the last discourse, on his Divinity and Atonement. 
Of course, this will be assumed without further proof at the 
present time. It may be useful, however, to observe in pass- 
ing, that the Father and the Son, not only have distinct names, 
but appear and are represented, as distinct Persons. The one 
addresses the other: the one speaks of the other. The Son, in- 
carnate, prays to the Father. And yet the Father says to the 
Son, “ Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever.” At the same 
time, the Son says, “I and my Father are One.” And again, 
“Tam inthe Father, and the Father in me.” 

But the Personality and Divinity of the Holy Ghost demand 
a more attentive consideration. No attempt has hitherto been 
made, in the present work, to prove this point. And yet it is 
as fully revealed in the Bible, as the Personality and Divinity of 
Christ. When he instituted the ordinance of baptism, his com- 
mand was, to baptize in the name of the Father, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Tere, the Holy Ghost has a name, and 
is associated with the Father, and the Son. So, in Paul’s bene- 
diction upon the Corinthians, he said, “ The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the communion of the 
Holy Ghost, be with you all.” Here, also, grace, love, and 
communion are ascribed to.the three Persons in the Godhead ; 
each of which implies intelligence, and even divine attributes 
in the several Persons: and thus implies distinct Personality. 
And now, what did the Apostle mean? What did the Corinthi- 
ans, and what does every plain, honest reader of his Bible, un- 
derstand him to mean? Who, that had never heard the subject 
disputed, but is governed by the obvious language of the Bible, 
would doubt that he meant to speak of three Persons in One 
Godhead ; and was so understood by his Christian brethren? 
And may not this be taken as evidence of the Personality of the 
Holy Ghost? Again: When Christ was about to leave his dis- 
ciples, he said, “If I go not away, the Comforter will not come ; 
but, if I depart, I will send Him unto you.” And again: “ When 
He, the Spirit of truth is come, He will guide you into all truth.” 

Now this clearly proves the distinct Personality of the Holy 
Spirit. But there will be still farther proof of this, as I pro- 
ceed to establish his Divinity. This will appear from: his ézéles 
and his works. And it claims attention, that he is called the 
Spirit, the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of God, the Eternal Spirit. 
He is so called in a manner, that carries evidence of his Divine 
nature. Hence, when Christ spoke of regeneration, which is 
elsewhere ascribed to God, he said, “ Except a man be born of 
—the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.”—* It 
is the Spirit that quickeneth.” So that men, born of the Spirit, 
are “born of God.” Accordingly, they are called God’s work- 
manship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works. Again, 
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when Peter rebuked Ananias, who lied unto the Holy Ghost, he 
said, “ Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto God.” He meant 
what he said. And therefore he meant to say, that He, who 
manifested Divine power, in renewing the hearts of men, was 
truly God. This appeared evident from the immediate, awful 
consequence of his lying unto the. Holy Ghost. And, if possi- 
ble, it is still more evident, from the fact, that the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness, neither in this 
world nor in the world to come. 

But the works of the Spirit bear the same witness. To re- 
new the heart of a sinner is a work of Divine power. 'To make 
him a new creature, is what neither men or angels are able to 
do. Hence God said, in reference to this very work, I will 
take away the heart of stone, and give an heart of flesh: I will 
write my law in their hearts. And yet this is the work of the 
Spirit; Christ Himself being witness. Again, the Spirit in- 
spired men, when they wrote the Holy Scriptures: they spake, 
or wrote, as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. It is He, 
also, who searches even the deep things of God: it was He, by 
whom the apostles were directed and controlled in their labors : 
by whose energy, their labors were made successful : by whom 
saints are led and comforted, and by whom sinners are convin- 
ced of sin. It was He, who enabled the prophets to foretell 
future events, which were known only to God; who enabled 
the apostles and primitive saints to work miracles ; to heal dis- 
eases, to discern spirits, to speak with other tongues, and to in- 
terpret other languages. And what confirms his Divinity is, 
the Apostle said, that although there were diversities of gifts, 
and differences of administrations, and diversities of operations ; 
yet it was the same Spirit, the same Lord, and even the same 
God, that wrought all in all, and divided to every man severally 
as he would. See 1 Cor. 12th chap. Now all this fully proves 
the Personality and Divinity of the Holy Ghost. He bears the 
name and performs the works of God. 

Stull, there is but One God. And it is worthy of notice, how 
He is pleased to express himself, relative to the mode of his ex- 
istence. In some places, he uses the plural number. “ And 
God said, Let us make man, in our image, and after our like- 
ness.”——“ The man is become as one of us, to know good and 
evil.” In some places, as we have seen, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost are each called God, and each is clothed 
with Divine attributes. And in some places, He speaks of him- 
self in the singular number, as if no distinction of Persons ex- 
isted. Thus Moses taught, and Christ sanctioned the doctrine 
“Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is One Lord.” In fact, the 
current language of the Bible ; of Moses, the Prophets, the Evan- 
gelists, and the Apostles, on this cardinal point, is, “I am the 
Lord: I am God, and there is none besides me. There is One 
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God, and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and 
in you all.” The law speaks this language: the Gospel speaks 
the same language : and the man, who disputes it, disputes the 
testimony of his Maker: although this One God exists in three 
Persons. 

Thus, I have, from Scripture testimony, given a summary 
proof of the Trinity in Unity; or the doctrine of One God, ex- 
isting in three Persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. And I 
remark again, if any one says, this is mysterious and incompre- 
hensible, I admit, that the doctrine contains what is incompre- 
hensible ; although the revelation of it is a fact, which is com- 
prehended. If he still says, it is inconsistent, I answer again, 
he cannot prove it consistent. And while the doctrine itself 
remains a mystery, though he can comprehend the revelation of 
it, and thus can comprehend the fact that there is a mystery re- 
vealed, he never will be able to prove it inconsistent ; because 
he cannot comprehend the mystery. And of course, never will 
be able to prove, that it is not a doctrine according to truth. 

But it may now be said, if the truth of it be admitted ; if this 
be in fact the mode of the Divine existence ; still being myste- 
rious and incomprehensible, it is of no importance, whether men 
believe it. Nay, some may say, as has been said, it ought not 
to be preached ; men ought not to be required to believe it. It 
can do no good. Such a belief will serve only to confound and 
confuse the mind, while it affords no benefit. In reply, I ask, 
is this the fact ? Is it so, that a doctrine of such magnitude, and 
one that reveals the mode of God’s existence, is of no use, and 
is thus revealed for nothing? But I proceed to offer a more full 
reply to these objections, by an illustration of the following 


Inferences ; 
Designed to exhibit the tendency and influence of the doctrine. 


I. We learn from it the utter insufficiency of human wisdom, 
to teach men in the great concerns of religion. _ For, if the doc- 
trine be true, it follows, that human wisdom, with all the aid of 
philosophy, is utterly unable to teach them the mode of the Di- 
vine existence. It cannot, then, teach what belongs to the Prime 
Object of religious worship. And if they cannot thus learn the 
mode of his existence, they cannot decide truly, whether they 
love and fear the true God. Hence we learn the utter insufhi- 
ciency of human wisdom to teach men true religion. For, if 
they cannot thus learn the true character of God, how can they 
learn their own true characters, their condition, the end of their 
existence, or the way to be finally happy ? 

Now, suppose men believe this doctrine, in connexion with 
the fact, that it teaches this utter insufficiency of human wisdom ; 
will they not be sensible of their entire inability to learn religious 
truth and duty, by the mere light of reason? Will they not see 
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the justice of those directions, “ Trust in the Lord with all thine 
heart, and lean not to thine own understanding: Let no man 
deceive you with vain words?” And, in every honest mind, will 
not this humble the pride of human wisdom? Will it not tend 
to show men their native ignorance of God and of religion ; 
their need of instruction; and their dependence on God, for a 
knowledge of truth? It must be admitted, that this is the ten- 
dency of the doctrine, when men fully believe it. It is obvi- 
ously calculated to produce this effect. And hence, ina practi- 
cal view, (the view intended to be taken of it,) this belief is im- 
portant ; it is calculated to do good; to make men wiser and 
better. For, when they believe this doctrine, they believe it, 
because God has revealed it ; and not because they can compre- 
hend all that is contained in it. Their faith here is obedient. 
They are thus far prepared to receive instruction from their Ma- 
ker, relating to their immortal interest. Hence, 

II. The doctrine teaches an entire dependence on Scripture 
testimony, for the knowledge of Divine truth. For, if men de- 
pend on this, to learn the true God, or the mode of his exist- 
ence, they are equally dependent on the same testimony, to 
learn every part of revealed religion. If, without this, they 
cannot learn what God is, they cannot, without it, learn what 
he requires; nor when they are reconciled to him, and stand 
approved before him. Hence, if they believe the doctrine, 
though it contains a mystery; and if they believe it, because he 
has revealed it, they are prepared to feel their dependence on 
this testimony, in respect to all that pertains to revealed religion. 

Now, as it regards their immortal interest, no subject is more 
important. The fact is, whether men are sensible or insensible 
of it, they are unable to learn the most essential truths of reli- 
gion, without a revelation. Mere human wisdom cannot teach 
them, as lost sinners, what they must be and do, to find accept- 
ance with God. ‘To know his will, and to learn the way of sal- 
vation, they must come to his word: In that volume, they must 
learn their whole system of religion, in faith, practice, and ex- 
perience, if they learn it in truth. And there is probably no 
doctrine, in the Bible, the full belief of which is better fitted to 
teach, and to make them feel, this dependence, than the one 
before us. This belief will naturally teach them to renounce 
their own wisdom and their vain philosophy, and to come with 
a teachable spirit to the word of God. It will seat them, with 
pious Mary, at the feet of Christ, that they may learn of him: 
and dispose them, when under conviction, to inquire with Saul 
of Tarsus, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do 2” 

Indeed, it will go farther. It will prepare them to believe 
other truths, which contain mysteries, when they find them re- 
vealed and substantiated, in the word.of God. It will learn 
them, not only to depend on this testimony, for a knowledge of 
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truth in religion, but to believe all that is there taught; and to 
believe the truth, though it contain mysteries, because God. has 
there revealed it.. For they then believe as God testifies, and 
not because they can fully comprehend all that is contained in 
the revelation. They are then guided and governed by the sure 
testimony of God, in all that pertains to revealed truth. 

Hence, a firm belief in the doctrine is fitted to do immense 
good ; to accomplish one of the most important objects, in the 
attainment of correct religious knowledge, that can be named » 
or conceived, viz: to abase the pride and overturn the vain con- 
fidence of human wisdom; and to place men upon the only 
ground of safety, in the concerns of religion. And when with 
the heart, men: believe this doctrine, as one of the revealed 
things of God, they do renounce their own wisdom as a guide 
to religious truth; they feel their dependence on the testimony 
of God; they submit to it; their faith is obedient. But we 
learn from the doctrine, 

Il]. That God designed to display his divine glory and bles- 
sedness in the scheme of salvation by Christ. 

The works of God all indicate design: nothing appears to be 
im vain. By comparing these with his revealed character, as 
Moral Governor, we may perceive infinite wisdom in the de- 
sign. Hence, from a revelation of the Trinity in Unity, God 
designed to display his divine glory and blessedness, in the 
scheme of salvation by Christ. For, in this work, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost sustain the most important offices ; even those, 
which require the exercise of divine attributes.' Consequently, 
the doctrine under examination is by no means insulated nor 
useless, in the system of revealed truth. It stands inseparably 
connected with the redemption and salvation of sinners, and 
with the display of the divine glory in their salvation. Thus 
Paul, when preaching Christ to the Ephesians, said, “For 
through him we both have access by One Spirit unto the Father.” 
And again: “In whom ye also are builded together for an habi- 
tation of God through the Spirit,”—Eph. 2d chap. 

Accordingly, Christ is revealed as the Mediator and Saviour, 
and the Holy Ghost as the Sanctifier of them that believe. They 
are built up in Christ, and wpon him, as the chief corner stone, 
or foundation. They are also built up by the Holy Ghost, sanc- 
tified and prepared for heaven, by his effectual operation. And 
they are thus built up, for an habitation of God ; to show forth 
his praise, and to make known his manifold wisdom to the prin- 
cipalities and powers in heavenly places. Now, as all this is the 
work of that One God, revealed in this doctrine, it follows, that 
the revelation of it was designed to display his divine glory and 
blessedness, in this scheme of salvation. 

When, therefore, men believe the doctrine, and admit that, 
as sinners, they need this display of divine agency and glory, 
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to effect their salvation, they must feel an obligation of gratitude, 
that God has thus revealed Himself; yea, to reverence and adore 
a Being of such glory and excellence. Here they behold the 
whole Deity employed in the work of their salvation. Here 
they behold, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in one Godhead, dis- 
playing his divine glory, and exerting his divine power and good- 
ness, in making them heirs of heaven. Here are the wisdom, 
the efficiency, the compassion, and the grace of God. Here, 
too, is concentrated the harmony of the divine perfections ; the 
grace of God with his justice, and the holiness of God with his 
forgiving love to sinners. A just view of the doctrine, there- 
fore, cannot fail to produce a deep and lasting effect. It can- 
not fail to banish all indifference and self-confidence ; to inspire 
men with fear and reverence ; to show them that they must wor- 
ship and obey this glorious Being, with all the heart ; and thus, 
unite with the heavenly hosts, in saying, “ Holy, holy, holy is 
the Lord of hosts: the whole earth is full of his glory.” 

Whereas, when men reject this doctrine, they veil the glory 
of God in thick darkness; they deny his true character. They 
deny the Deity of the Son and the Holy Spirit : and thus deny 
the divine nature, which qualifies them for the offices they per- 
form in the work of salvation for sinners. They go still farther : 
they deny the claim of Christ, and of the Spirit to divine honors. 
For, on their ground, there is no divine agency in the great work 
of atonement; no divine efficiency in the sanctification of be- 
lievers. Allis mere human effort. And hence, neither Christ 
nor the Spirit can claim divine honors. So that a denial of the 
doctrine prepares men to withhold the homage and reverence, 
now claimed by the sacred Persons in the Godhead. It leaves 
men at liberty to treat their sacred offices and authority with 
neglect. And it is so in fact. This denial does unhinge the 
minds of men ; it does leave them in cold indifference to the char- 
acter and claims of Christ and of the Spirit. It prepares them 
to treat the momentous subjects of sanctification, pardon, and 
justification before God, with contempt; and even to live in 
open disregard of Gospel morality. It is impious and demoral- 
izing, in its practical influence. And on the other hand, a cor- 
dial belief of the doctrine produces a sense of obligation, and 
leads men to honor and obey the true God, as revealed in Scrip- 
ture. It makes them more humble before Him, and more ami- 
able, moral, and exemplary among their fellow men. For they 
see, and rejoice in it, that here God has displayed his divine 
glory and blessedness, in the scheme of salvation by Christ. Ac- 
cordingly, we learn from the doctrine, 

IV. The necessity of holiness, or of submission to God, in 
order to be happy in heaven. 

When men believe it, as it is revealed, they must believe in 
the offices, here sustained ; not only in the Father as Lawgiver 
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and Ruler, but in the Son as Mediator and Saviour, and in the 
Holy Ghost as Sanctifier of believers. They must, therefore, 
~ believe that the law and the Gospel require perfect holiness ; and 
that, as they are sinners, they need the interposition of Christ 
and the Spirit. Indeed, they must feel, that the law justly re- 
quires perfect holiness, and that in the sight of God, the work 
of atonement by Christ, and of sanctification by the Spirit, was 
necessary, in effecting their salvation. All this is implied ina 
consistent belief of the Trinity in Unity; even a belief in the 
sacred offices and divine operations, as well as in the names of 
the Persons in the Godhead. 

Now, such a belief shows men the necessity of holiness or 
submission to God, in order to be happy in his presence. In 
view of what Christ has done and suffered, as Mediator, they 
must be convinced that sin is a great evil ; that which God holds 
in utter abhorrence, and from which they must be made free. 
And in view of the renewing, sanctifying work of the Spirit in 
preparing men for heaven, they must be convinced, that none, 
who remain in sin, ever will, or ever can, be admitted to hea- 
ven. This will show them, that they must become holy ; that 
they must submit to God, and be conformed to him, in the very 
temper of their hearts, and must in fact honor and obey him. 
It will bring home the conviction to their consciences, that they 
must submit in all things to his testimony ; must believe what he 
has declared ; obey what he has commanded ; and regulate even 
their religious experience, in conformity to his word. In short, 
it is no small attainment, to have a full, consistent belief in the 
doctrine under consideration. For it reveals a God, not only 
mysterious and incomprehensible, in the mode of his existence, 
but “glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders :” 
a God, justly requirig men to be holy, and in whose presence, 
none but holy beings can be happy. Accordingly, when they 
do believe it, and understand what is made known by it, they 
have the most convincing, striking evidence, that they must be 
holy, in order to be happy in heaven. And they have the same 
evidence, that this holiness consists in cordial submission to the 
will of God. 

Lask, then, isnot this doctrine worthy of a place among the 
revealed things of God? Is it not worthy to be believed, as a 
part of the divine counsel? Is there any valid objection to its 
truth or its moral tendency? Or will any man, who believes the 
testimony of his Maker, dare to deny or dispute a doctrine of 
such magnitude, among those revealed things, which belong to 
all men? It only remains, for each one, individually, to decide 
for himself: and to decide according to truth. And in making 
the decision, I ask him duly to remember, that there are Three, 
who will bear record of it in heaven, the Farner, the Worp, 
and the Hoxy Guosr, and these Three are One. 

Vor. II. 51 
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For the Evangelical Magazine. 
DIVINE EFFICIENCY AND MORAL AGENCY CONSISTENT. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—In a late number of your Magazine, I 
find quoted the following sentiment : “ The nature of free moral 
agency includes properties which the Divine Power cannot pre- 
serve from perversion to sin, without resorting to measures in- 
consistent with the liberty of the will ;” “that it is impossible, 
in the nature of things, to show that beings who can sin, may 
be prevented from sinning, so long as they retain the power to 
sin.”—These quotations I regard as intended to be a brief rep- 
resentation of the “ new theology ;” against which your work 
seems zealously determined to guard. Do we not find a full and 
authoritative refutation of the above sentiment, however express- 
ed, in the 24th verse of Jude: “ Now unto him that is able to keep 
you from falling, and present you faultless before the throne of 
his glory with exceeding joy ?” 

In all our speculations upon this subject, it is well to remem- 
ber that the Bible is not sélent ; and if not, then it should be per- 
mitted to utter its decisions. The ascription above quoted, most 
clearly recognizes in God ability or power to preserve Christians 
from falling ; and to present them faultless before his throne 
at the last day. Nothing less is here taught, (or I am taught 
nothing less) than that God has power to prevent moral agents, 
(Christians) from ever committing another sin. That he will 
exercise this power we do not yet believe ; but that he was able 
to secure a less degree of sin than was secured in those believers 
which this epistle addresses, in plainly declared in the above 
passage, unless we admit, without evidence, that they actually 
remained faultless unto the end. And if God was able to keep 
them from falling, and to preserve them faultless, free from sin, 
he is doubtless able to do the same for others. 

The “ new theology” is understood by its opposers, to contain 
the sweeping doctrine, that every moral agent may be independ- 
ent as to his moral actions, and therefore is not, and cannot be, 
made to do right or wrong. This doctrine receives its support 
from the supposed fact that man has, at the same instant, power 
to do right or wrong ;—power to do wrong when he does right. 
Which ts the same as saying, he has power to choose differently 
from what he does choose. This is not self-evident ; but needs 
consideration. 

Admitting that man, a spirit of various susceptibilities, has 
power, or is able to choose wrong or right, will this exclude the 
possibility of God’s being able to cause him to do wrong or 
right _—Let us consider this point. 

It is assumed that man has power to do right or wrong. From 
this it is supposed 1o follow that he must be independent in his 
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moral acts ; because, when it is supposed that God, or any other 
cause, moves him to do right, for instance, he has still power 
left to do wrong. Whereas, I apprehend that the only just con- 
clusion from his supposed powers is, that he will simply use 
them, and do ezther right or wrong. No inference can be drawn 
respecting his independence. It will not be disputed that all 
moral actions consist in choosing either right or wrong. If man 
is influenced by any reason whatever, to choose tight, he does 
right ; or to choose wrong, then he does wrong. Nor does it yet 
appear why such a reason may not stand in relation to his choice, 
as cause to an effect; and yet that choice have all the prop- 
erties of moral action, though none of strict independence. It 
has been asserted, that a moral act cannot have a cause exterior 
to the agent who performs it. Why not in a sense very com- 
mon! Why may not one being be said to influence, (that is 
cause, if an effect ensue which would not otherwise) another 
being to choose? The supposition has in it nothing inconsistent 
with free agency, nor with the idea of causing an event to exist. 

Men choose right or wrong, and thus do sin, or not sin. This 
truism is not affected by the fact that there may be a cause for 
their choosing. If they choose, and thus perform a moral act, 
this is all that can belong to the action itself in forming its char- 
acter. What follows after, and what precedes, are other things. 
Of course, if we suppose that God be the cause of the existence 
of a moral action in a moral agent, the action is not an independ- 
ent action; and still it has its own nature or moral quality, 
simply from the fact that the agent chooses right or wrong ; his 
being influenced to do so not altering the case. Does he choose ? 
Who causes him ? is another object of inquiry, relating to anoth- 
er fact. 

Why then should it be thought that Divine efficiency destroys 
free agency? I see not why they may not be perfectly consist- 
ent with each other. Nor do I see why an effect may not be 
what it 7s, be its cause nothing or any thing supposable. Nor 
do I, of course, see why God may not cause or influence a moral 
agent to choose, and yet he remain a moral agent answerable for 
his choice, as an exercise of his own. 

But perhaps it will be admitted that God affects the choice of 
moral agents, only by the use of means, and acts not directly 
upon their minds. And does this afford a solution of the diffi- 
culty? To what does it amount? What are means ? Are they 
-any thing but the motives which became the objects of choice ? 
If not, then to say that God causes moral agents to choose by 
the use of means, is only gravely to affirm that when a moral 
agent puts forth an act of choice, he chooses something. Who 
ever imagined that an agent chose without choosing any thing ? 

But now we have three objects of consideration before us :— 
A moral agent; an object which he may choose ; and a sup- 
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posed cause of his choosing. And the question now is, whether 
God, or any other being can stand in the relation of a primary 
cause of the agent’s choosing some of the objects which may be 
before him, or whether he is independent of all cause without 
himself. In other words, can God either cause or prevent moral 
actions without destroying moral agency ? 

It is said he cannot ; and this is supposed to result necessarily 
from the admitted fact, that man has power to choose right and 
wrong, as we have before hinted. That is, he cannot be caused 
to do right, because this would destroy the idea of his retaining 
the power to do wrong. 

But in the view of the writer, man’s power, rightly consider- 
ed, is all which leads us to believe that he can be caused to ex- 
ert it in choosing. When it is said, man has power to do right 
and wrong, I see no propriety in saying that we destroy that 
power the moment we become the cause of his exercising it |— 
It seems as if God might say, “I have given man power to do 
right and wrong ; therefore I can control his actions.” 

But what do we mean by power of choosing ? Can we justly 
mean any thing more or less than this, that man is susceptible of 
choice ? And then ought we not to lift our voice to God and say, 
“thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, forever. 
Amen 1” 

But further, is there not a delusion respecting the subject of 
free agency? Is it true that man has-as much power as some 
have assigned to him? Has he power to do or choose right and 
wrong at the same time? For this is assumed by those who ad- 
vocate independence. At any given instant he has power only 
to act, to choose. Whatever may be the supposed faculties of a 
moral agent, admitting them to be capable, as we do, of doing 
either right or wrong, it does not follow that he can, at any given 
instant, do both right and wrong ; which certainly is assumed by 
those who say that he cannot be caused to choose in some given 
way, because that would imply that he could not act the contrary 
way. 

Now as it is a truism that man cannot act right and wrong at 
the same instant, and consequently that he can only act, either 
right or wrong, I see no force in the argument of those who 
argue his independence from his freedom of choice. For, sup- 
posing at any precise moment a free agent be so strongly influ- 
enced or tempted, (for motives seem to influence) to do right as 
to do it, (being unable to resist the influence) it is true that at that 
instant he could not do wrong, otherwise would follow the con- 
tradiction, that he was unable to resist, and able to resist the 
influence at the same instant. True, it may be that, beforehand 
or when about to act, man has power to do either of two oppo- 
site things ; but not power to do both when the moment for ac- 
tion arrives. The fact then remains thus: that man, contem- 
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plated as hereafter to act, may be regarded as a being who can 
and will choose according to the circumstances in which he may 
be placed ; and who cannot and will not choose contrary to 
them. Even admitting here man to be perfectly independent, 
and the moment for action to have arrived, and that he now 
acts ; can it be shown that, in these circumstances, and at this 
moment, he could have acted otherwise? I admit him to be 
free as conceivable ; and yet when there were motives before 
his mind sufficient to secure his voluntary action, is it also true 
that these motives were not sufficient to secure his action? Was 
he unable, and yet able, to resist these motives? Can he or will 
he choose an object, and refuse it at the same instant? In other 
words, if he is overcome by motives thus to act, is he able not 
to be overcome, and not thus act? Can he act otherwise than 
“as the greatest apparent good?” Therefore a power to act 
contrary ways at the same instant is a weak foundation for the 
support of the doctrine of “independence,” or that God cannot 
cause a free agent to choose and act. 

Further : Suppose that every act of a moral agent has a cause 
or reason why it comes into existence,—why may not that cause 
be God? that is, suppose a moral agent exercise the will and 
choose an object, why may not God be the cause of his choosing 
it rather than refusing it? Why may not God induce him to 
choose, if the term znduce be better than cause ? It is not im- 
possible nor incredible, nor, as I believe, contrary to fact, that 
God should act directly upon the mind, at least in some instan- 
ces, and thus influence the creature to moral action. This in- 
fluence, the whole church of Christ, continually supplicate. We 
see in it no absurdity. It has been said, and rather daringly we 
think, “ That Omnipotence can no more act upon mind without 
the medium of truth, than we can be burnt without the medium 
of fire.” If by this is meant no more than this, that a voluntary 
agent must have an object in view when he exercises choice, 
we assent to it; but if it is meant that God cannot make im- 
pressions upon the mind without any instrumentality, we dissent. 
No one will dispute that such is the connexion between our minds 
and bodies, that the latter acts upon the former without a me- 
dium. <A derangement of the nervous system, acts upon the 
mind, so that great unhappiness is the result. And will it be 
said that God can create matter, and cause it to act upon 
mind, but cannot act upon it directly himself? Is matter so 
privileged that it can approach mind, and exercise an influence 
over it, while He who created matter cannot do this? We 
dissent. 

We see, therefore, no reason to doubt that God can exert an 
"influence upon the mind ofa free agent, and yet he remain free’; 
that is, act as a free agent. Why cannot the omnipotent God 
say, efficiently, “I will ;” “choose thou, Paul, to be faithful to 
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your Redeemer?” And why may not that choosing of Paul to 
be faithful to Christ, be an effect of the Omnipotent fiat supposed, 
as well as the coming into existence of the world be an effect 
of his command? In the case supposed, God chooses or wills 
that Paul should choose or will; and soit is. Still Paul may be, 
and doubtless is, as really a voluntary being as any conceivable. 

Does it then appear that God cannot cause a moral agent to 
choose, without destroying his moral powers ? 

But if he can cause him to choose, then surely he can control 
him ;—then surely his heart is in his hand, and may be turned, 
by Infinite Wisdom, as the rivers of water are turned. “ ‘The 
Lord reigns ; let the earth rejoice.” Though moral agents can 
sin, yet they may be made to exercise holiness, and not sin. 


REVIEW. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 


“ A Manvat ror Youne Cuurcu Mempers. By Leonarv Bacon, 
Pastor of the First Church in New Haven.” New Haven, Stephen 
Cooke, 1833. 


The design and object of this book are stated in the Preface. 
The want of some plain and popular exhibition of the nature, 
design, and objects of Christian churches, arising from the too 
general destitution of correct knowledge on these points, led the 
author to publish the book, after having delivered the substance 
of it, a few months before, to his own people, “in a course of 

_ Sunday evening lectures ;” a large addition having then recently 
been made to his church. ‘The book is designed for the use 
and benefit of Congregational church members ; if they read it 
and profit by it,” the author will “not be solicitous about its re- 
ception in other quarters.” And he submits it to the candor and 
kindness of his brethren in the ministry and in the churches. 

The object of the work; the use for which it is designed ; 
the style of it, remote from metaphysical obscurity; and the 
views advanced in it; commend it to the notice of the Evangel- 
ical Magazine,—itself a plain and practical advocate of the doc- 
trines and the order of the Congregational churches of New 
England: and while we follow the frank example which the 
author has set, we hope, to be found not wanting in candor or 
in kindness. 

The subjects treated of in the work are ; the constitution and 
rights of the apostolic churches; the officers of a church ; its 
ordinances and ceremonies; its discipline; the duties of church 
members ; their responsibilities as professors of religion ; the 
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relations of churches to each other ; and the responsibility of the 
New England churches. For convenience sake, we have slight- 
ly varied the order in which these subjects are treated by the 
author; nor, in the remarks which we may make on the work, 
shall we think it important to adhere to that order. 


The chapters on the duties, and on the responsibilities of 
church members contain some valuable remarks. The follow- 
sng paragraph, from the chapter on the responsibilities of church 
members, expresses clearly and forcibly a fault which exists to 
a lamentable extent ; and we hope that the force of it may be 
felt by all the members of our churches : 


“The members of churches frequently dishonor religion by their ignorance 
in respect to religious things. A professor of religion, especially one who is 
not uninformed on other subjects, ought to be able to correct the misapprehen- 
sions of worldly men, to refute the calumnious representations and objections 
of opposers, and on all proper occasions to give a reason, i. e. a rational and 
convincing account, of the hope thatisin him. This is expected. But how 
often is the expectation defeated. How often is a professor of religion, who 
has been such for many years, almost as ignorant of the system of divine 
truth, and of the grounds and reasons of that which he professes to believe, as 
the convert of yesterday. A member of a church is naturally expected to be 
acquainted with the nature, object, relations, and principles of the association 
to which he belongs. But how often are church members found ignorant of 
any rational ground of preference-for one form of church organization over 
another, or for any form of church organization at all—ready to be subverted 
by any dogmatic assertion of ignorant or prejudiced men—ready to give up 
Christ’s institutions or even the liberty wherewith Christ hath made them free, 
if somebody shall, only confidently enough, tell them that they are mistaken. 
It is naturally expected of professors of religion, that they shall not be ignorant 
respecting the state and progress of religion in the world, the interests and vi- 
cissitudes of the kingdom of God, and the things which Christians can do, and 
ought to do, to fill the earth with the knowledge and praise of the Saviour. 
But how often are they found miserably uninformed about these things, easily 
imposed upon by adversaries, ready to give credence to every lying messenger 
of Satan, that shall undertake to dissuade them from any effort of associated 
Christian benevolence. All this, lamentable as it is, would be quite excusable, 
were there no means of information. Butin these days, and in this communi- 
ty, how inexcusable is such ignorance in any man who has common sense, and 
common intelligence on other subjects; and how dishonorable is it to religion 
that such ignorance should be betrayed by its professors.”"—pp. 115—117. 


The limits to which we are restricted, do not allow us to no- 
tice all that we think worthy of notice in the views of the au- 
thor respecting the duties of church members and the relation 
of churches to each other, as well as on other points. In 
accordance with the sentiments of the fathers of New Eng- 
land, he maintains, “That the constitution of the New England 
churches is as truly distinct from absolute Independency on the 
one hand, as it is from Presbyterianism and Episcopacy on the 
other.” Attention to this principle is important ; for though, in 
particular conjunctures, there may, to a church, be something 
very pleasant in the name of independency and freedom from 
the influence of other churches, it will at last be found, that, for 


a. 
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all practical and useful purposes, the absolute independency of 
a church is much the same with that of a hermit. 

If we have a remark to make on the general character of the 
work before us, it is this—that there seems to be through the 
whole course of it, too much reference of things to expediency 
and public opinion. Not that Scripture is not sometimes quoted, 
and quoted as decisive of the point in question, It is expressly 
laid down by the author, that the only legitimate constitution of 
a church is, the word of God. At the same time, there runs 
through the work so much reference of things to expediency, to 
public sentiment and republican principles, that “one that be- 
lieveth not, or one unlearned” might suppose that, in the mind 
of the author, the weight of the argument chiefly lies there. 

Thus, for example, it is laid down that “a church is a local 
association, formed by the free consent and mutual agreement 
of its members.” In the illustrations which are given of this 
proposition, nothing appears to preclude the inference that a 
church is like any voluntary association ; and that it may be as 
optional to enter into, or remain out of it, as to enter ito, or. 
remain out of any other association, which is purely voluntary. 
We agree that a church is a voluntary association, in one sense 
of the phrase ; but we think it important that this sense be care- 
fully defined, and constantly kept in view. Whether human 
beings will unite with a church, or remain separate from all 
churches, is, on their part, a matter of free choice, just as it is 
a matter of free choice, whether they will obey God or disobey 
him, whether they will believe or not believe, whether they will 
be saved or be damned. But to be a believer and yet a mem- 
ber of no church, is not left to human choice. When, on the 
day of Pentecost, the auditory of Peter were pricked in their 
heart, and asked; “ Men and brethren, what shall we do?” that 
apostle gave them a direction, which, at the same time that it 
pointed out the way of salvation, involved the assumption of all 
the responsibilities of members of the church; and the first that 
we hear of them afterward is that “they continued in the apos- 
tles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in 
prayers.’—* And the Lord added daily to the church such as 
should be saved.” Evidently this was done, in pursuance of the 
command which the Saviour, when about to ascend into heaven, 
gave to the apostles; “All power is given unto me in heaven and 
in earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost; Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you: and lo, 1 am with you always, even unto the 
end of the world.” To be a follower of Christ is to be a mem- 
ber of his church; and though union with Christ must be satis- 
factorily evinced, before a public union with his church can be 
admissible, it ought ever to be remembered that the latter is ul- 
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timately requisite to the complete proof of the former, and is, 
indeed, a part of it. Christ has said; “He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be 
damned.” 

The question ; “In what does the peculiar responsibility of a 
professor of religion consist?” is thus answered by the author : 
“ It consists generally in this fact, that in consequence of his re- 
lations to the cause of religion and to his fellow men as a profes- 
sor of the Gospel, his actions have an increased importance.” 
This general principle is illustrated by two particulars. “1. His 
conduct is more generally observed, and more carefully scruti- 
nized by those who witness it.”—““2. The conduct of a profes- 
sed Christian has more influence.”—pp. 110—114. . These illus- 
trations, and what is said under them, confine the responsibility 
of a professing Christian to the influence which his conduct and 
character have on his fellow men; and no room is left for the in- 
ference that it has relation to any thing else. While we admit 
and maintain, that this is a consideration of vast importance, we 
also maintain that the responsibility of a professing Christian lies 
principally in this—that he has expressly, solemnly, and formal- 
ly covenanted with God to be his, and to walk in all his com- 
mandments and ordinances blameless—a condition which we 
are not authorized to predicate of any other than a professing 
Christian. The royal Psalmist, in reference to his conduct in 
the matter of Uriah, which so deeply implicated his character 
as a professor of religion, says to God ; “ Against thee, thee only 
have I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight,”—Ps. 51:4. All 
sin against God will probably have an evil influence on our fel- 
low men; but this influence human beings may not always clear- 
ly perceive ; and to rest the responsibility of their conduct on 
it, appears to us both unscriptural and dangerous. 

The author’s views of excommunication seem to be influen- 
ced by the same general tendency. Viewing a church as a so- 
ciety formed by the free consent and mutual agreement of 
its members, and the proper responsibility of the members as 
grounded on their relation to their fellow men; he comes, not 
unnaturally, to the conclusion, that “ excommunication—is, on 
the part of the church simply the solemn declaration of a fact 
which diligent and patient inquiry is supposed to have ascer- 
tained beyond all reasonable dispute.”—“ The effect of that dec- 
laration [on the excommunicated person] is that all his visible 
relations to the kingdom of God on earth are at an end.”—p. 104. 
And respecting the excommunicated person he makes the fol- 
lowing remarkable assertion : 


«When he comes to the bar of the final Judge, the question will not be, 
What was his standing in the church ?—but, Has he made his peace with God 
through the blood of the Great Atonement? The book to be opened will not 
be the book of church records; but the Lamb’s book of life.”—p. 103. 

Vou. II. 52 
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Excommunication is, no doubt, a solemn and responsible act. 
But it is an act which, when the proper occasion of it arises, no 
church may omit without forfeiting the charter of its existence. 
And when performed agreeably to the Scripture, it 1s some- 
thing more than the expression of the opinion of a church, groun- | 
ded on the liberty of thinking as it pleases. The directions 
which our Lord has given on the subject of discipline are ex- 
plicit ; and supposing the church to have observed them in their 
proper spirit, he subjoins ; “ Verily I say unto you, Whatsoever 
ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and whatso- 
ever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven,”—Matt. 
18:18. We think that in the day of judgment, reference will 
be made tothe records of those churches which have obeyed 
the command of Christ in this thing—Whether, in the view of 
the world, the church be honorable, or contemptible ; whether 
public opinion be for, or against her—if she follow the directions 
of her Head, because they are his directions, she will be more 
terrible than an army with banners. On any other ground, 
Zion will become vile; she will come down wonderfully, and 
have no comforter. 

But a doctrine which seems worthy of special notice is that 
which the author lays down, on the subject of the Confessions 
of Faith and the Covenants of our churches. Having expres- 
sed his views of the nature, the design, and the rights of a 
church, according to the Scriptures, he proceeds to say : 


“ These views guard us against some not uncommon errors, respecting the 
nature and design of the written confessions of faith commonly used in our 
churches at the public admission of members. They are not designed as stand- 
ards by which men are to be tried for heresy.” 

“Nor are these documents to be regarded as exhibiting all that the churches 
using them believe, or even all that they hold as of primary importance.” 

“ Do you ask then, What is the use and meaning of these articles? I answer, 
Every man who makes a public profession of religion, must in some way make 
a public profession of faith in Christ and his Gospel. This he may do either 
in his own words, or in the words of an instrument or writing drawn for the 
purpose by some other person. He may do it ina few words or he may do it 
in many words. It ought to be done in such words and so many as will make 
the act of profession most distinct, intelligible, and impressive. It is convenient 
therefore, not to say necessary, that each should have some appropriate form 
of words, by which those received into its communion may intelligently and 
solemnly profess their belief of the Christian religion.” 

“ These views show what is the nature and use of a written church cove- 
nant.” 

“« The written covenant, like the written profession’of faith, is a form. As 
the one is a form in which the candidate for church membership, expresses his 
belief in God, in the Lord Jesus Christ, and in the great truths of the Gospel ; 
so the other is a form in which he expresses his vows and engagements to serve 
God, to trust and follow the Saviour, and to walk with the church in all the 
duties of Christian brotherhood.”—pp. 24—7, 


As the author first shows, what confessions of faith are not, 
and then, what they are, it is supposed that he means to be un- 
derstood to say that they are just what he has described them to 
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be, and nothing more—that a written confession of faith ina 
church, is a form and nothing more than a form, of expressing 
belief in God, in the Lord Jesus Christ, and in the great truths 
of the Gospel; and that a written church covenant is a form, 
and nothing more than a form, of expressing the vows and en- 
gagements of the members of the church, to serve God, to trust 
and follow the Saviour, and to walk with the church in all the 
duties of Christian brotherhood. But his views are further il- 
lustrated in an explanatory note, inserted in the appendix. 


“Among the ordinary uses of creeds and confessions, the following may be 
enumerated : 

“1. They are used as forms in making a public profession of faith in the 
Gospel. Such is their customary use in our churches; and to such a use, pro- 
vided the form is not exceptionable, I know not how any reasonable man 
can object. 

“2. They are used as terms of communion ;—as when the position is taken, 
No man shall be received to our church, who will not subscribe or assent to 
our formulary. In respect to this it ought to be remembered that no formulary 
which is designed for such a use, ought to include any thing beyond those 
points, the understanding and belief of which is essential to a credible profession 
of Christianity. 

“3. They are used as standards of orthodoxy, or as guards against error, 
and securities for uniformity of belief in the ministry or among churches. As 
te the utility of creeds when employed for such a purpose, I must be allowed 
to express a doubt.”—* Reason and experience demonstrate that such standards 
cannot secure a complete uniformity of religious opinions, even among those 
who subscribe them. Every formulary or summary of doctrines, drawn up by 
human wit and skill, or even planned under the guidance of super-human wis- 
dom, if it be framed in human language; or if human minds are to interpret it, 
must needs be liable to different constructions. This is the case with the Bible. 
This is the case with all constitutions, laws, treaties, contracts, carefully and 
technically as they are worded. This is the case with all confessions of faith.” — 


pp. 175, 176. 


If the case be so with confessions of faith, it may occur to 
some that they can be of no use whatever, but must be quite 
unsubstantial forms. But to attribute this sentiment, without 
qualification, to the author of the Manual, would be erroneous : 
he points out a definite purpose to be answered by them. 


“ Another use of confessions, is to declare to the public what views of some 
particular points, or of the whole scheme of Christian doctrine, are in fact 
held by achurch, or a community of churches, or by an individual, or an asso- 
ciation of individuals.” } 

“ Thus the Congregational churches of England, in 1658, having been mis- 
represented and traduced in respect to their religious principles and order, 
met by their messengers at the Savoy in London, and published to the world 
the Savoy Confession, or “a declaration of the faith and order owned and 
practiced in the Congregational churches in England.” Thus the elders and 
messengers of the churches in the colony of Massachusetts, being assembled 
in Boston, in 1680, expressed publicly their approval of the Savoy Confession 
as exhibiting the doctrines of their churches.” 

“ The same Confession was afterwards acknowledged by the Synod at 
Saybrook, in 1708, as exhibiting the faith of the churches of the colony of 
Connecticut.”—pp. 179, 180. : 

“ The votes of the Synods concerning it, as the faith of the New England 
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churches are testimony to a matter of fact by competent and unquestionable _ 


witntsses.”—p. 180. 


In answer to the question ; “what is now the faith of these 
churches?” the author answers, Di A 


“ They still hold the faith of their fathers.” “This is evident from the 
formularies used in individual churches, and from the repeated and frequent 
acts of associations, councils, and other ecclesiastical bodies. This is evident 
from the course of inquiry whenever a candidate-is examined, concerning his" 
fitness to preach the Gospel, or to be introduced into the pastoral office. This 
is evident from the preaching in our pulpits, from our psalmody, and from the 
tenor of our public and domestic prayers. It is no less evident from the wri- 
tings of our divines, as they are daily given to the world, whether in the form 
of controversy with opposers, or of discussion with each other. It is evident 
from the books which are most read and valued among our ministers and 
church-members, and which are commonly regarded as our standard authors. 
The cry sometimes raised, that there isno way of determining what we do be- 
lieve, if it be not a mere pretence, must proceed from great ignorance and 
blindness.”— pp. 182, 183. 


Taking the author’s views as expressed and qualified by him- 
self, they appear to be as follows: That where uniformity of be- 
lief is not in view, nor any judicial question of heresy has arisen, 
the views of individuals, or of collective bodies may be known 
from confessions of faith—that nothing can be more easy than 
to ascertain them ; they are evident from the formularies of in- 
dividual churches, and from acts of associations and councils, or 
from examinations of candidates, or from their preaching, their 
psalmody, their prayers, or from the writings of their divines, 
or from their standard authors. Any one of these sources of 
knowledge would make their opinions evident; and from all of 
them united, to fail of gathering those opinions, must proceed 
from wilful, or at least, from great ignorance and blindness, 
But if the object be to secure uniformity of belief, or to fix a 
standard by which to determine judicially what shall be account- 
ed heresy, then, such is the ambiguity of creeds, such their ne- 
cessary liability to different constructions, that no confession of 
faith, though planned under the guidance of super-human wis- 
dom, can effect the object. The clearness and definiteness of 
a creed seem, in the view of the author, to end at the point 
where it becomes a standard. The confession of faith will show 
wae the church believes, though its members do not believe 
alike. 

We cannot assent to this view of the subject, for the follow- 
ing reasons, among others: 

1. If confessions of faith are so obscure when useed in a judi- 
cial question of heresy, we do not see how heresy can ever be 
proved to exist. ‘They commonly are, and always may be, fra- 
med with great care and attention to the meaning of words, 
and by the united wisdom of many able men, with the advan- 
tage of the experience ef all former ages. If, after all, they are 
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os td liable to different constructions, that no precise and definite 
jeaning can be drawn from them, touching heresy, how shall 
4 it be proved that any tenet is heretical? The author, indeed, 
asks, why not at once go to the Bible as a standard ? But what 
___ is to be gained by going to the Bible, if, as he expressly declares, 
_ the same liability to different constructions, attends that book ? 
- If the doctrine of the Bible is of such a nature that it cannot 
be clearly and definitely stated in human language, how is there 
; ever to be an understanding and agreement as to what is ortho- 
doxy, and what is heresy? And how is it possible that an indi- 
vidual should ever be ascertained to be heterodox in his views ? 
2. It confessions of faith are so obscure as standards of or- 
thodoxy, and securities for uniformity of belief, it will follow 
_ that it 1s impossible to ascertain what individuals and churches be- 
4 _heve. If a creed “must needs be liable to different construc- 
_ tions,” when the members of a church attempt to ascertain the 
conformity or non-conformity of the sentiments of cne another to 
4 it, it cannot be less liable to different constructions, when oth- 
__s ers attempt to ascertain by it what the church, or what individ- 
_ ualsbelieve. This consequence, we are aware, the author does 
: not admit,—he maintains the contrary ; but to us it seems una- 
_ voidable. Supposing men to be honest, they will judge alike of 
the meaning of the language of a creed, in all its applications. 
If they differ in regard to the language of it when used to define 
and ascertain their common belief as members of the same 
- church or association, they will equally differ in regard to the 
same language, when used to define and ascertain the belief of 
other individuals, churches, or associations. And if the same 
liability to different constructions must needs attend all creeds 
- drawn up in human language, in the former case, it must equal- 
' ly attend it in the latter. If the words of a confession of faith, 
carefully as they are selected, and even though they were pen- 
ned under the guidance of super-human wisdom, cannot definite- 
ly, and without danger of honest dispute, express the doctrinal 
views of a church, as well to its members as to others, much 
less can the language of prayers, of sermons, of devotional poet- 
ry, or of standard authority, so express them. How, then, are 
they to be expressed? How are they to be known? Suppose an 
individual should set forth his belief in the plainest and most pre- 
cise terms which he can employ, can he express himself so as 
to be more certainly understood than a confession of faith, pen- 
ned under the guidance of super-human wisdom, would be? If 
the doctrine of the author is correct, not only creeds, but every 
thing else that human beings can say or write, must be form 
without substance or meaning. 
3. These views of creeds will tend to destroy confidence in hu- 
man character, and human professions. ‘Two cannot walk to- 
gether except they be agreed, nor can Christians walk together 


as 
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in church fellowship, on any other basis than an agreement in 
doctrinal views. This agreement cannot be taken for granted ; 
it must be believed on evidence, and sooner or later, decisively 
proved. Butif there is no human language which can so ex- 
press the views of any number of them as to leave no doubt 
what it is, there can be no Christian fellowship. The tendency 
of this is to schism of the worst kind,—the loss of all confidence 
in the orthodoxy of men. Should these views, with their legit- 
imate consequences be adopted by all, no two could walk to- 
gether. The universal destruction of confidence would resolve 
the church into something beyond its original elements ; it would 
involve a state of things for which the wisdom of God has made 
no provision. A doctrine involving such a result was not to be 
expected from such a quarter. 

It is believed that a careful examination of the different creeds 
and confessions of faith extant, will not confirm the views of the 
the author respecting the necessary obscurity of those documents, 
nor show them to be mere forms of general profession. The 
author’s acquaintance with this kind of theological composition, 
may be universal, or it may be limited ; but there can be no im- 
propriety in taking it for granted that he is acquainted with the 
creeds which have, at different times, been in use in the First 
Church in New Haven. Of these we are acquainted with the 
one at present in use, and that which immediately preceded it. 
We are confident that neither of these documents will fully sup- 
port the views of the author ; and to show how far they support 
them, we give them in full. We know not when the first was 
adopted ; but it was in use in 1816, and continued till about the 
year 1831. 


“ CONFESSION oF FAITH. 


“ You believe in one only living and true God, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, who is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable, in his being, 
power, knowledge, presence, wisdom, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth ; 
that it is the duty of all his intelligent creatures to worship him in spirit and in 
truth; that he created all things; that he preserves and governs all his crea- 
tures, and overrules all their actions for his own glory ; and that in whatsoever 
comes to pass, he is accomplishing his eternal purposes, according to the coun- 
sel of his own will, in such a way that man isa free agent and accountable 
for all his actions. 

“ You believe, That God created man upright; that our first parents freely 
sinned and fell, and that all mankind, in a state of nature, and before regene- 
ration by the Spirit of God, are dead in trespasses and sins, and without any 
holiness and true love to God, and are justly exposed to all the miseries of this 
life and the pains of hell forever. 

“ You believe, That God in his mercy has not left all mankind to perish for- 
ever, but out of his mere good pleasure, has from all eternity elected some to 
everlasting life ; and that he has covenanted to deliver them from sin and misery 
and to bring them into a state of salvation by a Redeemer. 

* You believe, That the only Redeemer of God’s elect is the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who is very God and very man}; that taking upon him our nature, he 
suffered and died on the cross ; that he arose from the dead, and ascended into 
heaven, where he ever liveth to make intercession for us; that he alone has 
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made an atonement for sin; and that without a special interest in this atone- 
ment, there is no salvation. 

“You believe, That without a change of heart, wrought in the unregene- 
rate by the special divine agency of the Holy Spirit, who is very God, no one 
can be an heir of eternal life; and that the soul, which is once made partaker 
of renewing and saving grace, will never be permitted so to fall away as finally 
to perish. 

“ You believe, That adoption, repentance, justification, sanctification, and 
perseverance, are not bestowed as the reward of any merit in him who receives 
them, but all flow from the free and sovereign gift and grace of God. 

“ You believe, That there will be a general resurrection, of the righteous and 
the wicked; anda general judgment, at which, all the righteous shall be ad- 
mitted to everlasting happiness, and all the wicked sentenced to misery with- 
out end. 

“You believe, That the Lord’s Supper, and Baptism, are Sacraments of the 
New Testament ; and that baptism is to be administered to unbaptized adults, 
who profess their faith in Christ, and to the infant children of any who are 
members of the church. 

“ You believe, That the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, are given 
by inspiration of God, and are the sufficient and only rule of faith and prac- 
tice. 

“ Thus, in the presence of Almighty God, you solemnly profess and believe.” — 


The creed at present in use in that church was introduced, as 
nearly as we have ascertained, in 1831. It is as follows: 


“ PRoFESSION oF Fairu, 

“ You believe in one eternal, omnipresent Gop, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, the creator and upholder of all things, infinitely and un- 
changeably powerful, wise, and holy, whose purposes and providence extend 
to all events, and who exercises a righteous moral government over all his in- 
telligent creatures, requiring them, under pain of his eternal displeasure, to 
love him supremely, and to love each other as themselves. 

“ You believe, that man was originally upright; that our first parents freely 
sinned and fell; and that all their descendants are sinners, and, till renewed 
by the grace and Spirit of God, are without holiness, and under the condem- 
nation of God’s law. 

“ You believe, that God has had compassion on sinful men; that the Son of 
God, who is equal with the Father, having taken upon himself our nature, has, 
by his sufferings and death, made atonement for sin; that he arose from the 
dead and ascended into heaven, where he ever lives to make intercession for 
them that come unto God by him; that, through him, God offers forgiveness 
to all men; and, that every sinner, who turns to God, by repentance, with 
faith in his Son, is freely pardoned and will be saved. 

“ You believe, that God has revealed all things necessary to salvation, in 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, which being given by the 
inspiration of his Spirit, are an infallible rule of faith and practice; and that 
he sends the Holy Spirit to make the truth effectual, by whose influences all, 
who are chosen to eternal life, are renewed and sanctified in believing and 
obeying the Gospel. 

“You believe, that it is the duty of Christ’s disciples to associate themselves 
for worship and communion, for mutual watchfulness and improvement, for 
the administration of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and for the perpetuation 
and extension of his kingdom among men; and that any association of believ- 
ers for these purposes is a Christian church. 

“You believe, that there will be a resurrection of all the dead; and that God 
will call all men to an account for all their actions, judging them in righteous- 
ness according to the Gospel, condemning the disobedient and unbelieving to 
everlasting punishment and admitting the righteous into life eternal. 

“ These things, in the presence of Almighty God, you solemnly profess to 
believe.” - 
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On a careful examination of the former of these documents, 
we find nothing to sanction the belief that creeds are necessari- 
ly obscure and indefinite. It was not obscurity in the “ Confes- 
sion of Faith,” and liability to different constructions, that caus- 
ed it to wax old and vanish away. For no one will doubt that it 
possesses far more clearness than the document which has taken 
its place. Neither can it have been regarded by the church 
which acted under it, asa mere form. When the candidate for 
admission stood up, and received the solemn adjuration, “ In the 
presence of Almighty God”—* You believe, that God created 
man upright.”—“ You believe, that God has not left all mankind 
to perish forever, but out of his mere good pleasure, has from all 
eternity elected some to everlasting life’—“ You believe that the 
soul which is once made partaker of renewing and saving grace, 
will never be permitted so to fall away as finally to perish :” and 
gave his assent—he cannot have thought that he was merely ex- 
pressing “his belief in God, in the Lord Jesus Christ, and in 
the great truths of the Gospel,” without being responsible for 
the belief of any particular doctrine. He must have known that 
in these words were contained certain specific and definite doc- 
trines, which, if he should ever disbelieve, he never could de- 
ny that he had once solemnly professed to believe them. The 
“Confession of Faith” is not simply an “exceptionable” form ; 
it is incompatible with the idea of a mere form. 

The latter document, “the Profession of Faith,” we must in 
candor acknowledge, is in no inconsiderable degree ambiguous 
and obscure; and it is, far more than the former, adapted to 
the purpose of a merely general profession of faith in Christ and 
his Gospel. Since, however, this ambiguity and obscurity was 
voluntary, (for the “ Profession” did not, by any physical neces- 
sity, take the place of the “ Confession,”) it cannot, in fairness, 
be considered as giving any support to the sentiment, that creeds 
and confessions of faith “ must needs be hable to different con- 
structions :” still less can it justify the assertion that “ super- 
human wisdom” cannot obviate this liability. Indeed we are at 
a loss to conceive how such an idea could enter the mind of man. 

Our own opinion is, that confessions of faith, whatever may 
be the use for which they are intended, may be expressed with 
such clearness as to preclude all reasonable and honest doubt of 
their meaning. Honest men, who really agree, and mean to 
be understood, do not often misunderstand one another, though 
their language be less precise than that of a creed. If the doc- 
trines Lof the Bible had the same origin with human laws and 
treaties, and were equally liable with them to be obscured and 
varied by human interests and human passions, the case would 
be different. But even human laws and constitutions do, by 
repeated trials, come to be settled and precise: A great part 
of the law of the land, is perfectly clear, so that no competent 
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judge has a doubt respecting its meaning. The doctrines of the 
Bible were all reduced to writing about eighteen hundred years 
ago; they are unchangeable in ‘their nature; the language of 
the Bible which contains them has ever since been the subject 
of examination; and we think that some, at least, have ascer- 
tained what they believe them to be, and that, by this time, they 
have learned to express, to the understanding of one another, 
those doctrines as they believe them. . 

Creeds and confessions of faith, show the sense in which those 
who use them understand the language of the Bible, on the 
points laid down by the creed or confession. They may be 
more or less minute and particular; but so far as they speak, 
they can be so framed as to speak plainly. The use of them as 
standards, implies, that while those who thus use them, regard 
the Scriptures as the perfect and only rule of faith and practice, 
they believe the creed or confession to be agreeable to the said 
rule. Those who assent to them as standards, assent to them 
as expressing the sense of the Scripture on the points stated, 
If afterwards they change their views on these points, they have 
testified beforehand that the others who have, like them, assent- 
ed to the standard, and who continue steadfast in their belief, 
must regard them as having erred. If they become heretical, - 
they are condemned of themselves. This is the only sense in 
which we have ever heard of the use of doctrinal standards, in 
Protestant churches. As to the simple proposition, that the 
Bible is the only rule of faith ; every one, not an infidel, a pagan, 
or a papist, assents to it. But such assent profits little, unless 
we have some understanding of what he supposes the Bible to 
teach. 

The objection most generally influential against creeds is, not 
that they are obscure and ambiguous; but that they are too pre- 
cise and rigid—that they speak too plainly. If a person out- 
wardly professing a belief in the doctrines of a creed, does not 
really believe them ; the creed is a standing accusation against 
him of moral perjury. This has its effect on many minds. They 
remember the fate of Ananias and Sapphira. In 1772, about 
two hundred and fifty of the clergy of the Church of England, 
most of which number were supposed to be favorable to So- 
cinian views, petitioned the Parliament to relieve them from the 
necessity of subscribing the Articles of that church, which, as 
the law stood and now stands, they must do, on entermg upon 
a benefice. Not long before this, the Rev. Theophilus Lindsey, 
a clergyman of that church, having embraced decidedly Socini- 
an sentiments, subscribed the Articles and officially used theLit- 
urgy in which the doctrine of the Trinity is very clearly expres- 
sed. He regarded the words and phrases which are there used 
to express it as; “A threefold representation of the one God, 
the Father, governing all things by himself; and as a threefold 
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way of: addressing him as a Creator, and original benevolent 
cause of all things, as Redeemer of mankind by his Son, and 
their Sanctifier by his Holy Spirit.” But at length a dangerous 
fit of sickness roused his conscience, and being morally unable 
longer to stand on such ground, he’ resigned his benefice and 
abandoned the church of England. It is true that where the 
church is united with the state, and of course under its control, 
and where to belong to it is regarded chiefly as a matter of inter- 
est, or of custom, conscience often becomes insensible, public 
opinion is identified with political expediency, and men profess 
a doctrine, and believe and support, the contrary. But where 
the things of the church are in the hands of the church, it is 
otherwise. We believe that the churches of New England, if 
their attention is properly called to the subject, will see that 
all important doctrines on which dispute is likely to arise, are 
clearly expressed ; and if individuals still professing assent to a 
creed, depart from the plain doctrines of it, and ridicule and op- 
pose them, we have confidence that the churches will, with the 
divine blessing, remedy the evil. The experience of the Amer- 
ican churches hitherto, strengthens this confidence. When 
King’s chapel, m Boston, departed from the orthodox faith, it 
changed its Articles and its Liturgy ; and as one community 
after another has departed from the doctrines of the Presbyte- 
rian church, in the United States, it has been separated from 
that church, and the corrupting leaven has thus been removed. 
Should there arise within her, men, who under cover of ortho- 
dox standards, attempt to bring in false doctrine,—the convul- 
sions which have of late agitated her, show that she still retains 
vitality which may be efficacious to purify herself. 

The foregoing considerations indicate our excuse for not re- 
commending the book to the churches, which we would gladly 
do, if we could, on the whole, regard it as profitable. Not but 
that there are in it some good things, and more than have been 
distinctly specified ; but the sentiments on which we have anim- 
adverted, we hope will never prevail, and we do not wish to 
see them extended. 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
From the Spirit of the Pilgrims. 
DR. PORTER’S LETTERS ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
NO. IV. 


To the Committee of the Revival Association in the Theolozical 
Seminary, Andover : < 


Gentiemen :—The exercises of hopeful converts, is the next 
topic on which you will expect me to remark, in speaking of 
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those revivals, concerning which I have undertaken, at your re- 

quest, to give some account. I say hopeful converts, because 
this modifying word was generally used by ministers of that day, 
and because, after a lapse of thirty years, it seems to mea 

safer way of expressing the thing intended, than any unqualified 

phraseology. On this point I shall have occasion to touch in 

another place. 

The first thing which I shall notice in regard to those who be- 
came hopeful converts in these revivals, is, that generally they 
could not fix on the exact time of their own conversion ; and that 
in the few cases which were exceptions to this remark, the indi- 
viduals concerned did not regard the change in themselves, at 
the tume, as being conversion, but gradually came to the conclu- 
sion that it was so, by subsequent reflection. Of this descrip- 
tion I recollect but three cases mentioned in all the narratives 
of these revivals. One of these, in a letter written three months 
afterwards, mentions the day in which he then hoped that he 
experienced the new birth. Of another it is said, that, “On 
returning from a field, to which he had retired for secret pray- 
er, all who saw him perceived in him a great alteration. He 
went out borne down with distress, and returned full of joy. 
He now thinks [the account was written four years afterwards] 
that if ever he experienced a change of heart, it was at that 
time, though he then had not the most distant idea of any such 
thing.” Another-who entertained a hope of having experienced 
a saving change, in writing to a friend, specifies the evening in 
which this change was supposed to have taken place ; but adds, 
“at this time, I thought of no such thing.” 

Besides these cases, doubtless there were others, perhaps ma- 
ny others, who could fix, with more or less satisfaction, on the 
particular time of their supposed conversion. But with the sub- 
jects of this work generally, it was otherwise ; nor were they 
encouraged by ministers, to regard certainty on this point as be- 
longing to the evidences of piety. The most judicious ministers 
viewed this matter much as Baxter did, who, in the midst of 
his eminent attainments in grace, and through a long life of devo- 
ted piety, never professed to know, or to think it essential that 
he should know, the exact time when he was born again. Doubt- 
less, this view of the case is correct, according to the com- 
monly received doctrine, that the regeneration of a sinner is an 
instantaneous work of the Holy Spirit, and to the subject of it 
imperceptible, except from the subsequent exhibitions of the char- 
acter and life. It was, besides, a very common fact, that those 
exercises which afterwards appeared to have been the com- 
mencement of holiness in a sinner’s heart, were regarded by 
himself at the time, as a relapse into spiritual indifference. The 
reason seems to have been, that he lost his anxiety, and even 
forgot himself, in the all-absorbing views of God and Christ, 
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nd the Gospel, which took possession of his soul. Yet, while 
ar of hell subsided, a deeper feeling of personal guilt, and 
of absolute dependence on sovereign mercy, was the invariable 
consequence. ii 

Dr. Charles Backus, one of the most judicious and able minis- 
ters of this period, said, “ In those who appeared to become the 
subjects of saving grace, the first alarm was followed with a more 
full discovery of their moral pollution. In general, they said that 
when divine truth first appeared in a new and pleasing light, 
they scarcely thought of their own safety, or whether they were 
or were not converted. They were abundant in acknowledging 
that if Gospel grace were not free and sovereign, there could be 
no hope for such great sinners as they were, who had not made 
any advances of themselves towards submission to the will of 
God. None manifested high confidence of their conversion.” 

The Rev. Dr. G. H. Cowles, formerly of Bristol, Conn., re- 
marked concerning the hopeful converts among his people, that 
they generally found relief from their distress, in coming to just 
views of God and his government. “On discovering the glory 
of the divine character, they felt a disposition to rejoice in God, 
whatever should become of themselves. Their minds were so 
engrossed by the great truths of the Gospel, that they thought 
little or nothing about their own salvation. Some have said, it 
seemed to them that God’s character would appear gloricus and 
lovely, even if they should be cast off. Their love to God and 
his government appeared to originate from a real reconciliation 
to his holy character, and therefore to be essentially different 
from that selfish love which arises from a belief that God de- 
signs to save us in particular.” Accordingly, it was by grad- 
ually finding in themselves a new and settled disposition to de- 
light in the truths and duties of religion, that they came to in- 
dulge a hope of their own personal interest in the great salva- 
tion. 

The Rev. Alexander Gillett, of Torrington, said, “ Previous 
to the new birth, the subjects of the work have had clear con- 
victions of their native depravity,—of the pride, selfishness, and 
awful stubbornness of their hearts. After they had experienced 
the great change, they appeared to themselves worse than ever. 
Then they could exclaim, “I thought I knew something of my 
heart before, but I knew nothing. It appears to me a sink of 
all treachery and abomination. How can I be a new creature, 
and have my heart filled with so many vain thoughts,” &c. 
Again, he adds, “ Another conspicuous feature of the work is, 
that when God had taken off their distressful burden, they at 
first had no suspicion of their hearts being renewed ; but were 
rather alarmed with the apprehension that the Spirit of God had 
forsaken them, and that they were becoming more hardened 
than ever. In this situation, longing for the return of their anx- 
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iety, if asked, ‘ How does the character of God appear to you? ie 


they readily answered, ‘ Great, excellent, glorious. I wish for no a 


other God to govern the world ;—no other Saviour but Christ ; 
ed 


—no other way of salvation but the Gospel.’ They wonder 
what had become of their burden. In time, however, experi- 
ence taught them, that their load was taken off in consequence 
of the heart’s being brought to love that very religion which 
they had been opposing.” 

The Rev. Dr. Woolworth, in describing the subjects of the 
same work at Bridgehampton, L. I., said, “ When reduced to 
self-despair, they have usually experienced divine manifestations. 
These manifestations, in some instances, have been immediate 
and clear at first, and connected with great peace and joy in 
God. But more commonly they have been slow and progres- 
sive. The person has felt calm, and experienced a degree of 
satisfaction in view of divine objects. But these exercises have 
not been such, at first, as to bring in evidence of their being 
new creatures. Many have continued in this state, for a con- 
siderable time, some for weeks, without any apprehension of 
their being the subjects of saving grace. This has been the 
case, till increasing light, and a comparison of their exercises 
with the Gospel, have led them on to a comfortable hope of their 
good estate.” 

Without multiplying these extracts, it seems proper to remark, 
that in the narratives from which I have taken them there is a 
peculiar coincidence in the above characteristics, as to the ex- 
ercises of hopeful converts. And the coincidence is equally re- 
markable between these exercises and those described by Presi- 
dent Edwards, in the great revival of his time. He says, “It 
has more frequently been so among us, that when persons have 
had the Gospel ground of relief for lost sinners discovered to 
them, and have been entertaining their minds with the sweet 
prospect, they have thought nothing at that time of their being 
converted. There is wrought in them a holy repose of soul 
in God, through Christ, and a secret disposition to fear and love 
him, and to hope for blessings from him in this way ; and yet, 
they have no imagination that they are now converted ; it does 
not so much as come into their minds.” 

To those who experimentally know the power of the Gospel, 
there is nothing incredible or strange in these statements. It 
results from the nature of that divine influence by which the sin- 
ner’s heart is transformed from sin to holiness, that the change is 
imperceptible to himself at the time ; it being afterwards mani- 
fested, and for the most part, gradually manifested, by its fruits. 
Besides, when the love of God is first shed abroad in a man’s 
heart, while the same objects that kindle to holy rapture the 
soul of Gabriel, are presented to his view, it were strange if he 
could forget the God of the universe, the Redeemer of the world, 
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and the grace that exalts and honors this Redeemer, in saving 
the guilty,—it were strange indeed, if he could forget all these 
objects, and limit his thoughts to his own little self. The ques- 
tion of his own conversion, at a season of such joyful and awful 
interest, is not the chief object of his attention; “does not so 
much as come into his mind.” Farther still; the sinner, while 
unsanctified, may have some indefinite notions of what it is to 
love God, and cordially to rely on Christ, but he does not truly 
know what these things mean, till he learns their meaning from 
experience. It is not strange, therefore, that, after his conver- 
sion, he should exercise, for a longer or shorter time, what are 
truly Christian graces, without knowing that they are so. On 
the contrary, the most groundless confidence is commonly that 
which springs up at once to full strength, without regard to evi- 
dence. 

I proceed to notice other exercises of hopeful converts, which 
are only a farther developement of those already mentioned. 
They had, in general, a deep feeling of their own guilt and ruin 
as sinners. IL have already said, that convictions of this sort, 
which preceded conversion, were often greatly increased after 
at; and why should it not be so? A man in a dark room, is sur- 
rounded with objects which he does not see, because it is dark. 
Let in a little light, and he sees these objects obscurely ; let in 
more,—he sees them clearly. So it is with the Christian’s heart. 
Why does he complain so bitterly of sin in himself? Because 
there is more sin in his heart than when he was unconverted ? 
No,—but there is more light. He can see what is there, since 
“God, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in his heart.” This solves the paradox, if such it is to 
any, why growth in grace, is also growth in self-abasement ; 
why the Christian’s highest spiritual happiness is conjoined with 
his deepest exercises of repentance ; and why the full light of 
heaven will enable him to see, more vividly than ever before, 
that “sin is exceeding sinful.” Now any theory of conversion, 
that encourages a sinner to think himself born of God, on ac- 
count of something that he has felt, or done, or “made up his 
mind” to do, while he is still an utter stranger to the “plague of 
his own heart,” is clearly contrary to the whole current of the 
Bible and of Christian experience. 

I add the following case, as one among very many illustrations 
of the foregoing remarks. A man of mature age and sound 
understanding, who was numbered among the hopeful converts, 
closed an account of his own exercises thus :—* J saw that all I 
had done to obtain salvation was wholly selfish ; that all my op- 
position to the doctrines of grace originated in pride, because I 
was unwilling that God should work in me to will and do of his 
good pleasure. Now I rejoice that he does so, and yet find in 
myself the unimpaired possession of moral freedom. Before, I 
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thought that I was right, and God wrong. Now, I feel that God 
is right, and I wrong. Having obtained help from God, I con- 
tinue to this time, a brand plucked from the fire; in myself a 
poor, miserable, guilty sinner,—if Iam ever saved, to God, 
through Christ, will be all the glory forever.” 

It is a sentiment common to all these narratives, though ex- 
pressed in a great variety of forms, that the salvation of a sinner 
as wholly of God ;\so that, aside from the influence of sovereign 
mercy, he never would have done any thing towards submitting 
to the terms of the Gospel. Often did anxious enquirers resolve, 
in their own strength, to make the concerns of their salvation 
their chief object, and then speedily relapse into their former in- 
sensibility. ‘The same resolutions, perhaps, were renewed again 
and again, with the same result, till they saw that nothing could 
subdue the obstinate depravity of their hearts, short of special, 
sanctifying grace. When they came to just views of their vol- 
untary alienation from God, and yet of their dependence on his 
mere mercy, so as cheerfully to resign themselves into his hands, 
the agony was over, and commonly was followed by a delight- 
ful tranquillity and joy in God. 

The Rev. Asahel Hooker, one of the ablest divines, and best 
pastors, that New England has enjoyed, in remarking on the 
subject of the revival at Goshen, Conn., in. 1799, said, “ In many 
instances, when their attention was first arrested, they set out 
with apparent hope of working out their own salvation with 
ease and despatch. But the attempt served to show them that 
they were still working out their own destruction. Those who 
became eventually reconciled to the truth, and found a com- 
fortable hope of their good estate, were led to such an acquaint- 
ance with the plague of their own hearts, as served to subvert 
all hope arising from themselves and their own doings. They 
were shown, that if saved, it must be, not by works of right- 
eousness, which they had done, or could do, but by the wash- 
ing of regeneration and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, ac- 
cording to the divine purpose and grace in Christ.” He adds, 
as a distinguishing feature of the work, that the doctrines of 
grace were received by its subjects, unzformly and with one con- 
sent ; though many of them had formerly “ contemplated these 
doctrines with abhorrence.” 

In describing the exercises of hopeful converts, another point 
which deserves attention, is the sources and degrees of their 
enjoyments. This part of the subject I must treat with greater 
brevity than I had intended. The most striking characteristic 
of these religious enjoyments may be described negatively, by 
saying, that they were not of the selfish kind. 

By this is not meant that the true Christian is indifferent to 
his own happiness, since the word of God neither requires nor 
allows him to be so. Happiness, as he knows from the Bible, 
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and the testimony of his own heart, is inseparably conjoined 
with holiness. His hope, therefore, to be lke Christ, and to be 
with him, is, of course, a hope of eternal blessedness in heaven. 
But while he is bound thus to regard the welfare of his own soul, 
of which he is made the special and accountable guardian, in a 
manner which is not true of any other soul, it is not his duty to 
regard the glory of God, and the interests of the universe, as 
subordinate to his own individual interests. The system which 
makes God the centre of regard, and requires all to love him | 
supremely, tends to universal harmony. But the system that 
allows every one to love himself supremely, and to regard God, 
and all other beings, only with ultimate reference to his own hap- 
piness, is a system of perfect and eternal discord ;—for it makes 
as many centres of supreme regard as there are moral agents. 
Such were not the feelings cherished in the revivals of which I 
am speaking. The hopeful converts were accustomed to dis- 
tinguish between genuine and false enjoyment in religion, ac- 
cording to the brief specimen subjoined in the form of dia- 
logue. 

A. “On what ground does a true Christian submit to God, 
and rejoice in him ?” 

B. “From a firm belief that he will manage all thmgs in the 
very best manner for his great kingdom.” 

A, “Whence comes the fancied submission of the hypocrite ?” 

B. “From an apprehension, that by it, he shall be a gainer ; 
—that without it, there can be no safety for him. Asa refuge 


from evil, he throws himself mto the hands of God; while the 


true Christian confides, not from necessity, but choice.” 

A. “ What is the object of selfish gratitude ?” 
és B. “A supposed personal interest in the partial goodness of 

od.” 

A, “In what does the truly pious heart chiefly rejoice ?” 

B. “In the assurance that God will glorify himself, and glori- 
fy his Son, in the salvation of sinners; and that Christ, in dying 
i. our redemption, has magnified the law, and made it honora- 

e. 

The most common source of enjoyment among those whose 
hearts were apparently renewed, was found in contemplating 
the perfections of God. Their feelings were often expressed in 
language like this:—%<God is so glorious, that I wish others 
might praise him forever, even if I should perish.” 

The Rev. Jeremiah Hallock, a patriarch of Connecticut re- 
vivals, described a man who had _ suffered intensely under legal 
convictions, but afterwards informed his minister, that he now 
saw unspeakable preciousness in Christ ; that it was his delight 
to pour out his heart in prayer, for Christ’s dear ministers, for the 
cause of Zion, for the poor heathen, for his enemies. Then, 
after a short pause, he said to his venerable pastor; “I wish 
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you would pray for me, that I may be converted, if God can 
convert me consistently with his glory. Pray also for my poor 
children, that God would convert them; not that they are bet- 
ter, or their souls worth any more, than my neighbors.” 

The Rev. Asahel Hooker says, in regard to the religious en- 
joyments, by which the new heart discovered itself, “In some, 
it seemed to be first apparent by a spirit of complacency in the 
perfection of God’s law ; in others, by a sense of his justice in 
the punishment of sin; in others, by their approbation of his ho- 


ly sovereignty ; and in others, by complacency in the glorious 


character and all-sufficiency of the Redeemer.” 


Connected with religious enjoyment, the case of individuals 
is often mentioned, who, after indulging for a time some trem- 
bling hope, in their own behalf, have had a sense of their own 
sinfulness, so overwhelming, as to lead them to think it impossi- 
ble that they should have any grace. The dawn of a bright and 
joyful morning was succeeded, in the experience of many, by 
clouds and darkness, of longer or shorter continuance, and of 
various degrees of intensity, from painful doubts of their own 
sincerity to almost total despair. Nor was it an uncommon 
thing, that frequent alternations of hope and despondence occur- 
red in the feelings of the same individual. 

This leads me to remark, that another characteristic in the ex- 
ercises of hopeful converts, was humility. 

In conducting these revivals so as to avoid the fanatical exces- 
ses witnessed in 1740, &c., which had occasioned the most la- 


mentable results, ministers deemed it important that the simple 
truths of the Gospel should be set before the mind in the plainest _ 


manner, without violent appeals to the passions. It was their 
object, indeed, to make deep impressions on. the hearts of sinners, 
but to do this only by means of the truth. Accordingly, the 
whole tendency of things, was to produce exercises of the calm, 
solemn, pungent kind, rather than passionate and clamorous ex- 
citement. In very few cases, if at all, were those who had re- 
cently entertained hope called upon to exhibit themselves ina 
public assembly, by telling their experiences, or by any other 
mode of teaching others. Generally, they viewed themselves 
as so ignorant and unworthy, that, instead of teaching others, it 
became them to sit at the feet of the meanest, to receive instruc- 
tion. The great truths and duties of religion, too, were the chief 
topics of private conversation, in families and_ neighborhoods, 
rather than any ostentatious relation of personal experiences. — 
The narrative of the revival in Goshen, Conn., says :—* It is 
not usual for those who are hopeful subjects of mercy to seem 
wise in their own conceits, or to have high thoughts of their 
own experiences and attainments in religion ; but in lowliness 
of mind to esteem others better than themselves. The reason 


which accounts for the fact is, its being a uniform characteristic. 
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of the work, that it has, sooner or later, led the subjects of it 
to adeep sense of their own unworthiness. _ [t is not uncommon 
for them to think that they are more vile than others, and that 
they have less evidence of being sanctified, than is usual with 
true saints.” 

Of the hopeful converts, another narrative says, “They have 
not manifested any appearance of spiritual pride and ostentation, 
and censoriousness towards others, but a spirit of humility and 
meekness.” The temper which they generally manifested, cor- 
responds remarkably with that described by President Edwards. 
“ When they are lowest in the dust, emptied most of themselves, 
and, as it were, annihilating themselves before God ;—when 
they are nothing, and God is all, are seeing their own unworthi- 
ness, depending not at all on themselves, but alone on Christ, 
and ascribing all glory to God; then their souls are most in the 
enjoyment of satisfying rest ; excepting, that at such times, they 
apprehend themselves to be not sufficiently self-abased ; for then, 
above all times, do they long to be lower.” Yet this sagacious 
judge of Christian character says that a spirit of censoriousness 
was the worst disease which attended the great work in his day. 
He speaks of some, whose habit it was, very confidently to deter- 
mine from a little conversation with a man, or from hearing a 
minister pray or preach, whether he was converted or not. 
And they were not at all scrupulous in expressing to others the 
opinion which they had thus formed concerning any one, wheth- 
er he was a Christian or a hypocrite. But, in the glorious work 
of grace, which prevailed at the beginning of this century, there 
was almost an entire absence of this hateful, self-complacent, 
unchristian spirit of censoriousness. “ The loftiness of man was 
bowed down, and the haughtiness of men was made low; and 
the Lord alone was exalted.” Especially were youthful profes- 
sors of piety modest. Then there were no beardless oracles to 
stand forth, after a Christian experience, at best but very brief, 
and say of such venerable guides in the church as Mills and 
Hallock, that they did not understand the subject of revivals, and . 
were behind the spirit of the age. 

I come now to a distinct and very important branch of the 
remarks which I proposed to make, respecting those who were 
accounted subjects of grace, namely, the treatment of them by 
ministers and Christians. 

In general, it was deemed indispensable to adopt such a course 
respecting persons of this description, as should not tend to lead 
them into fatal mistakes. It was customary to describe them in 
a twofold manner, namely, by the views which they entertained 
of themselves, and by the views which ministers and pious people 
entertained respecting them. According to the former method, 
such language as the following was adopted :—* A goodly num- 
ber entertain hope.”—« The man, at length, was brought to view 
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himself as a subject of grace.”—* His wife has since embraced 
a comfortable hope.— As the fruits of this work, forty are re- 
joicing in hope.” This phraseology expressed no opinion of him 
who gave the narrative, respecting the godly sincerity of the 
persons described. .What were their views concerning their 
own spiritual condition was all he undertook to state. 

In using the other mode of description, he did express his own 
views of the persons concerned, but almost uniformly with some 
hypothetical adjunct, denoting the caution which he thought it 
proper to use, on sucha subject. For example, when a minis- 
ter was called to speak of those who gave evidence of being truly 
converted, he adopted some of the various terms in common 
use to denote this, but nearly always by prefixing the word hope- 
ful, or some other of equivalent import. Thus he said, “We 
trust that seventy may be reckoned as hopeful converts.” In 
other cases, the phrase was, “hopeful subjects of grace ;”’— 
“ hopefully renewed ;—“ hopefully become pious ;”’—* hopefully 
born of God ;”’——“ apparently reconciled to God ;’—*in the 
judgment of charity, they have become new creatures.” It was 
not from accident, that, in the narratives of those revivals, where 
phrases of this sort are used about 225 times, the qualifying 
word hopeful, or something synonymous, was used by all the 
writers, excepting 15 times, in which “ converts,’—“ new con- 
verts,”—* young converts,” were spoken of absolutely ; and three 
of these fifteen cases were in a single narrative, forwarded from 
Vermont.* It should be observed, too, that among several thou- 
sand hopeful conversions, the case of only one individual is re- 
ferred to, as having occurred within the “week past ;” while 
the descriptions generally apply to cases that occurred from one 
year to three years before the accounts were written. 


Some of the Revival Association may, perhaps, think such par- 
ticularity quite needless. But I recollect that a venerable father 
of the English dissenting church, cautioned a young minister not 
to use the terms, “ Thy servant,”’—“ Thy handmaid,” in praying 
- with ignorant, unconverted persons, when dangerously sick, lest 
they should draw some groundless conclusion in their own favor. 
For reasons far more weighty, when professedly speaking of the 
spiritual state of men, whose eternal interests may be put in 
jeopardy by a verbal mistake, the language we use should be 
such as cannot lead to misapprehension. — In two cases, at least, 
within our own circle, devout young men, of small experience 
in revivals, have spoken to me, with a numerical statement of 
the “ conversions,”—*“ wonderful conversions,’—which_ took 
place in a particular neighborhood “ yesterday afternoon,” and 
“last evening.” In one of these cases, I was obliged to know 


* If there is any failure as to numerical exactness, in this statement, it must 
be so trifling as not to affect the merits of the case. 
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that the “ converts,” so unconditionally announced, spoke of their 
own supposed “conversion,” with profane contempt, in the 
course of a few daysafterwards. In the revivals of 1800, &c. 
it isa prominent fact, that ministers used great caution m giving 
opinions, concerning the spiritual state of living individuals, 
which they might apply to themselves. This remark, of course, 
does not apply to that class of tempted, mourning, doubting 
converts, whose evidences of sincerity were conspicuous to all 
but themselves, and who needed special consolation and encour- 
agement, from their spiritual guides. : 

You will anticipate another remark which comes in connex- 
ion with the foregoing statements, that it was not an object with 
the conductors of these revivals, to encourage early hopes. 

Their theory was, that true religion, though it exist for a while 
without a hope, will not perish, but will be the salvation of the 
soul; but that a hope without religion, will perish, and be the 
ruin of the soul. One of the narratives says, “It is affecting to 
see how jealous the subjects of the work have been, lest they 
should imbibe a false hope. Some whose hopes have been given 
up and renewed several times, still trembled lest they should fix 
down on the foundation of the hypocrite. Before conversion, 
they had supposed a true believer to be free from sinful propen- 
sities ; but when they find in themselves a heart deceitful above 
all things, doubts prevail, God withdraws, and they regard their 
hope as having beena mere refuge of lies.” Another says, 
“ Some having a delightful perception of the glory of God, be- 
gan soon ‘to abound in hope ;’ but the greater part were brought 
very gradually to entertain a hope that they were reconciled to 
God.” Another says, “In some instances, the enemy has at- 
tempted to divert people from their anxiety, by premature hopes.” 
Such was the general fact as to the dread which was felt con- 
cerning a false hope ; and the case, let me add once more, was 
just the same, in the time of Edwards, who said concerning the 
class of persons now in view,—“ They generally have an awful 
apprehension of the dreadfulness and undoing nature of a false 
hope ; and there has been observable in most a great caution, 
lest, in giving an account of their experiences, they should say 
too much, and use too strong terms.” 

This is a subject of immeasurable importance and difficulty, 
concerning which Christian discretion settles some general prin- 
ciples, while the details of pastoral practice must be adapted to 
the endless variety of circumstances and character found among 
the individuals of a congregation. In what cases it is safe to 
tell a man, who has recently been under solemn religious impres- 
sions, (I mean, to tell him by words, or by any course of meas- 
ures,) that there is good evidence of his being a child of God; 
and what time is requisite, that such evidence may be exhibited, 
are points on which every minister must judge, as to the mem- 
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bers of his own flock, and judge under the fearful responsibili- 
ties of the final day. , 


You are aware, gentlemen, that the question has often been 
raised of late, what interval should there ordinarily be, between 
hopeful conversion, and public profession of religion ? And you 
may wish to know whether the experience of the churches to 
which I have been alluding, throws any light on this question. 
It is easy to state facts with which I am well acquainted from 
personal knowledge, and from the testimony of ministers. But 
the statement can be only a general one, it being impossible to 
fix, with precision, any limitations, that shall apply to all cases. 
As the continuance of legal convictions differed, from one hour 
to many weeks, and even months, in different persons, so the 
evidence that a particular man is born again, may be more com- 
plete in a few days, than could possibly be given in a whole 
year, by another particular man, of very different character, and 
intellectual habits. But the ministers of whom I have been 
speaking, would not have encouraged the former man to enter 
the church in one week after his hope began ; and that because 
more time for self-examination would be important to himself; 
and because the other man would be thereby encouraged to a 
decidedly premature offering of himself for membership in the 
church. 


Ministers urged it as the immediate duty of all men, publicly 
to profess Christ ; but to have themselves, and to exhibit to oth- 
ers, evidence of real friendship to Christ, they deemed indispen- 
sable to consistency in this solemn transaction. ‘The churches in 
Goshen, Norfolk, Torringford, and others like them, under the 
guidance of experienced and eminent pastors, never urged any 
one hastily to enter their communion. The most common time 
stated in the narratives, between hopeful conversion and _ public 
profession, was about szx months. In one church, Rutland, Vt., 
a shorter interval is mentioned than in any other case, and this 
was two months. There is, doubtless, a liability to err on. both 
sides of this subject ; but the present liability, if I mistake not, 
is to err on the side of too much haste. As I have no time now 
to give reasons for this opinion, I shall, if God permit, resume 
the subject of premature hopes and professions, hereafter. 


The spiritual watchmen in these churches generally, when 
their faithful efforts were blessed to rouse sinners from their 
deadly apathy, took care to instruct them, in the conference- 
room, and in private visits, as to the nature of true religion. 
And when they entertained hopes, they took care still to mstruct 
them, as to the evidences of piety. When they became candi- 
dates for admission to the church, the usual method was, for the 
pastor, in company with the deacons, a committee of the church, 
and such of its members as chose to be present, to meet them 
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for prayer and examination into their religious belief and expe- 
rience, their motives in wishing to unite with the church, &c. 

When these seasons of examination embraced a large number 
of hopeful converts, of all descriptions, from hoary age to the 
bloom of youth ; especially when these came forward on the day 
of public admission to the church, no scene on this side the judg- 
ment could surpass the solemnity of the occasion. My limits do 
not allow me to describe to you the delightful and awful inter- 
est awakened by such a transaction, in my own congregation, 
and in other places. 

Having, as you know, but imperfectly recovered from the se- 
vere effects of the last winter’s influenza, I am called in the pro- 
vidence of God, to the self-denial of taking refuge, during the 
approaching cold season, ina southern climate. Wherever my 
lot may be cast, should sufficient health be granted me, I shall 
resume my pen, and send you some remarks on the general re- 
sults of these revivals, and some reflections adapted to the present 
state of our churches. In the mean time may God bless, with 
his special presence, the instructers and students of our beloved 
Seminary. May his Spirit sanctify you, guide your sacred stu- 
dies, and prepare you to be revival preachers, qualified to labor 
for Him in the 19th century. 

Affectionately, yours, &c. 
KE. Porter. 

Theol. Seminary, Andover, Oct. 1882. 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. SAMUEL J. MILLS. 


To the Editors of the Evangelical Magazine : 


GrNTLEMEN :—I have waited to the present time to see a Memo- 
rial of the Rev. Samuel J. Mills, who died at Torringford, in May last, 
at the advanced age of ninety, and in the sixty-second year of his 
ministry. Iam confident that this service has been deferred, not 
because it is not judged to be due to him, but because, among his 
sons in the ministry, one has waited for another. Having known 
him from my childhood, and ever venerated and loved him, [ attempt 
what I should gladly have seen accomplished by another. 

Mr. Mills was born in Kent, educated in Yale College, and settled 
in the ministry, at about 28 years of age, over the church in Torring- 
ford, where his long life was spent in a course of uniform and faithful 
labor. 

The present generation need not be told that Mr. Mills was es- 
teemed as one of the most distinguished ministers of his day. He 
was devoted to his work. No other employ encroached upon his 
time or diverted his attention. ‘Those whose knowledge of him was 
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partial—who saw him at a distance, would be ready to suppose that 
his habits of study were loose, and that he was not laborious in his 
investigations. He did, indeed, read less than some, but few thought 
more than he, or to better effect. He read, so far as was necessary 
to furnish materials for thought, and with these materials hig active 
mind was ever busy. His brethren never called on him without 
discovering the fact now stated. Usually, the first thing, after the 
hand was disengaged from his warm grasp, was the introduction of 
some topic which had been the theme of his meditations. You would 
soon learn from him the subjects of the last Sabbath’s discourses ; 
and he would not fail to state, in minute detail, the manner in which 
he had discussed them. Or, if the Sabbath was drawing near, he 
would give you the fruit of his meditations for its instructions, and 
would not fail to expect, in return, the same communicativeness on 
your part. I have never found short interviews with any man more 
profitable than with him. His sermons, which were rich in thought, 
though unwritten, except, for the most part, a record of the leading 
thoughts, were thoroughly studied. They excelled in logical arrange- 
ment,—were marked with simplicity,—were easily understood, and 
could hardly fail to make an impression. 

In the pulpit Mr. Mills was-at home, perfectly self-possessed, ma- 
jestic in his person, the master of his subject, original in his manner, 
and impressed himself; no man could more effectually chain the 
attention of an auditory. His method of illustration was one of the 
principal things that gave to his preaching its peculiar cast of origin- 
ality. This was by the introduction of facts. Of these he had trea- 
sured up an immense fund. Scriptural history, and the history of 
the church in all ages, was made most profitably subservient to him. 
Nor did his observant eye fail, with the same object in view, to notice 
current events. Whether he rode, or conversed, or read, he gleaned 
something that would be of use to him in the illustration and inculca- 
tion of truth. At the same time his power at narrative was peculiar. 
He lacked nothing in the compass of his voice that was suited to ex- 
press what his mind saw, or what his heart felt. ‘The tones, the ca- 
dence, and the emphasis which he used, the light of his eye, the expres. 
sion of his countenance, and his every motion, indicated what seemed 
to be a perfect perception and discrimination. His appositeness, the 
peculiar associations with which his mind teemed, and the vividness of 
the picture which he presented to others, while the end which he 
proposed was accomplished, not unfrequently affected the mind that 
was not familiar with his manner, with levity. Of this he seemed 
to be unaware. While a smile was lighted up in some countenances, 
his own was not unfrequently suffused with tears. Others may be 
regarded as examples for imitation, but much as there was found to 
admire in the manner of Mr. Mills, none could safely attempt to imi- 
tate it; and while these hints may revive the recollection of what he 
was with those that knew him, I am conscious that they can con- 
tribute but very little to impart to those who did not know him, any 
just conception of the man. ce Tr lena 

Mr. Mills was greatly esteemed and blessed in his ministry, as well 
abroad as among his own people. Strictly evangelical in the senti- 
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ments he inculeated—and he was somewhat distinguished as a doc- 
trinal preacher—his success may be appealed to as a testimony in 
favor of the tendency of evangelical preaching, or rather as a witness 
to the fact that God approves of the clear exhibition of those truths 
which exalt himself and stain the pride of his creatures. In the nar- 
rative of a revival among his people, the following is his statement of 
the views and feelings which were common to the subjects of it.— 
“In the first stages of their concern, they have generally been filled 
with surprise and astonishment at themselves and their past lives. 
And, seeing themselves in danger, have formed resolutions and enter- 
ed on measures to amend their situation. When led to a more full 
discovery of their own hearts, and to an increasing conviction of the 
impossibility of obtaining relief in their own way, they have felt 
very sensibly disturbed. They have been ready to plead in their 
defence, while they dared to do it, that they could do no more than 
they could—that they never made their own hearts—and that it was 
out of their power to change them. But as their convictions increas- 
ed, they became sensible of the dreadful obstinacy of their hearts, 
and found themselves growing worse and worse, till finally all hope 
disappeared, except what arose from the sovereign grace of God.— 
They saw their hearts so much opposed to God, to his law, and to 
the Gospel, as to see that nothing short of Divine power could ever 
subdue them. In the midst of all this their proud and obstinate spirits 
would rise against the very sovereign grace which secured them from ~ 
utter despair, and contained their only remaining hope of escaping 
divine wrath.”—Subsequently, it is added in the narrative : “It has 
been no uncommon thing for the subjects of the work, whose chief 
distress and, anxiety antecedently arose from a sense of their being in 
the hands of God, unexpectedly to find themselves rejoicing in that 
very consideration, contemplating the glory and happiness of God as 
an object of high consequence, more precious than their own personal 
salvation, and all this, while as yet they had no idea of having expe- 
rienced any saving change of heart. ‘They have in various instances 
apparently rejoiced in God’s supremacy, and in being at his disposal, 
calmly leaving their case to his wise and holy decision ; and have 
conversed in a language to which they were never before accus. 
tomed, and have gained the favorable opinion of others, while they 
have no such thought respecting themselves.” 

This narrative is of the revival of 1799 and 1800, and such, to 
wide extent, were the views and feelings of those who were made 
the subjects of that memorable work. The preaching of that day 
was clear, discriminating, and pungent. It will be impossible for me 
ever to doubt that the ministers with which the church was then bles- 
sed, did not understand the Gospel, and that their mode of preaching 
it was not such as the Holy Ghost approves. I cannot deem them 
mistaken with regard to the use which the Holy Ghost made of the 
sentiments they nculeated ; nor can I value highly praises which may 
be lavished on them, while the themes that were vital in their minis- 
try are denied, and while an apology is offered for them as mistaken 
in regard to the means, in the use of which they were so abundantly 
blessed. Mr. Mills was associated with the first Editors of the Con. 
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necticut Evangelical Magazine, a work that is still dear to many.— 
While this exists all attempts to sustain a forced construction of their 
language must be vain. en ee 

_ Mr. Mills’ usefulness as a minister appeared not only in the succes. 
sive revivals with which his people were visited, but in the habits to 
which they were trained. While some contiguous parishes shew the 
deleterious effect of changes, Torringford is an example of the hap. 
py effect of permanence in the pastoral relation. Mr. Mills outlived, 
by a number of years, all of the church which was committed to 
him at his ordination. The church and the whole congregation with 
which he was ultimately surrounded, were formed under his care. 

This venerable father was actuated by a nobleness of feeling, 
which rendered him incapable, not only of what was mean, but of 
that strict regard to what was his own, in distinction from what was 
another’s, which justice sanctions. He began life with an estate 
which might be supposed to’ open fair prospects to his family. But 
' taxing himself with the support of a generous hospitality—with sup. 
plying the defect of a limited support, and with the drafts which a 
benevolent heart was often ready to make, without estimating their 
amount, very little of it remains for his survivors. 

The interest which Mr. Mills took in the benevelent operations 
which distinguished the latter period of his life, was peculiar for one 
of his age. His habits of feeling and acting were evidently formed 
under the influence of the spirit that produced this era. Hence he 
was prepared to hail its commencement, and his heart never ceased 
to glow in view of the wants which shed upon it such signal lustre. 
Apparently, it did not cost hima struggle to give up a beloved son* 
to the service of the American Board. When he learned the pur- 
pose of this excellent son, and supposed that he was soon to go far 
hence to the Gentiles, he seemed ready to bless God for having im- 
parted such grace, and to deem the sacrifice required of him a privi- 
lege. He contemplated with wonder and admiration, the enlarge- 
ment of the Redeemer’s kingdom. This was a theme ever present 
with his mind. It ever dwelt on his tongue. He lost, in his advan. 
ced age, his interest in other things, but in this it never abated. His 
recollection of persons and of things failed, at length, but this subject 
was fresh with him to the last. 

Mr. Mills belonged to an association of ministers whose names will 
be held in long remembrance. Certainly their sons cannot forget 
them. These fathers were eminently spiritual, abstracted from the 
world, and devoted to their work. ‘They seemed perfectly joined 
together in the same mind. Independent in their interpretation of 
Scripture, in their construction of different passages,—there were 
doubtless shades of difference in their views ;—but in their views of 
the leading sentiments of the Gospel, there was not the shadow of a 
difference between them. They were brethren indeed, joined togeth- 
er by the strongest attachment. No such thing as Jealousy, distrust, 
or suspicion seemed ever to have been felt between them. Their in. 
tercourse was intimate, and their union brought their churches near 
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together. A work of grace in any one of them, was a matter of 
common interest. Whenever such a work appeared, these men of 
God were found at once laboring together to support and to extend it. 
But in succession the churches over which they presided have been 
bereaved. May it be found that the sons have caught their falling 
mantle! and may it be found that the churches which they planted 
and nurtured, under the culture of other hands, flourish in abundant 
increase, and abide on the foundations on which they were built, 
Jxsus Curisr himself being the chief corner stone. 


December 14, 1833. Bago: 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
REPLY TO AMICUS VERITATI. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—In your Number for February, a correspondent 
takes some notice of an Essay of mine, entitled, “ Regeneration the 
exclusive work of God.” Iam happy to learn that, in his opinion, it 
may be of service “in bringing both writers and readers on this sub- 
ject to consider the subject more simply, as one to be decided by the 
Bible ;” for, I can assure you, that my principal design in writing it 
was the accomplishment of this very object. And I still thnk we 
ought to come directly to this book, and inquire what it contains on 
this point, and rest satisfied with the result. If we find mysteries, 
let us receive them as mysteries, and leave the subject precisely 
where the Scriptures leave it. [am aware that these are differently 
interpreted in respect to regeneration, as well as other doctrines. 
But if the dispute be confined to the meaning of certain passages of 
Scripture, it will, in my opinion, be more likely to be terminated, and 
happily too, than if it be extended to the undefined regions of human 
philosophy. 

Your correspondent proposes three questions for my solution. His 
Jirst is, “ Do the Scriptures teach the doctrine of passive regeneration 
in such a sense, as to imply that the subject of it ceases at the time, 
even for one moment, to act as a free agent?” I have no hesitation in 
giving a negative answer generally to the question. I say generally, 
because God may regenerate persons who are not free agents. He 
may regenerate such as are bereft of reason, by means of sickness, 
fits, or other causes. And on the supposition that infants are not 
free agents, He may regenerate them. I see no impossibility in his 
doing this. If the heart is something distinct from its exercises, and 
lies back of them, (as some believe,) a change may be wrought in it, 
while there may be no free agency in the subject. But in all other 
cases, I suppose there is no cessation of agency on the part of those 
who are regenerated. They are enemics to God till they become 
friends. At the very Punctum Temporis, when hatred ceases, love 
begins. But though the subject of regeneration be active continually, 
either for God or against him, it does not follow that he regenerates 
himself, or that he has ever any agency in effecting this change.— 
This, as I labored to prove, in the Essay referred to, is exclusively 
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the work of God. It will not be expected that I repeat that proof, 
but only that I state how I meant to be understood. And I wish it to 
be remembered, that I considered the subject of regeneration active 
In conversion, or turning to God; active in putting forth new feelings 
and exercises ; but that the cause of these was to be traced to the di- 
rect and immediate agency of the Holy Spirit. There is a manifest 
difference between the activity of a person in putting forth exercises, 
which are the fruit of the Spirit, and his activity in originating these 
exercises, or the disposition from which they proceed. There are 
those who believe regeneration to be the work of man, who do not 
hesitate to say that it is as truly his act as any which he ever performs. 
It is this view of the subject which I labored to disprove ;—a view, 
which, in my opinion, is at variance with the whole testimony of the 
Bible. Such, perhaps, would not exclude God from aay agency in 
the change ;—they might, perhaps, even acknowledge that without 
His agency it could not be effected. But still the agency which they 
would ascribe to Him is little or nothing above that which He exerts 
in the common occurrences of life. Far be it from me to disown the 
agency of God, even in the most trivial transactions. I know that 
without his upholding and supporting hand we can do nothing. Still 
it does not follow that His agency is not exerted upon us, at one time, 
different from what it is at another. ‘Take an illustration: Human 
knowledge comes from God. He has made men capable of receiving, 
and has provided them with the means of obtaining it. It may, there- 
fore, with propriety be said to be his gift; but then it is obtained 
through means which operate as a cause for this purpose. But human 
knowledge does not come from God in the sense that divine or spiri- 
tual knowledge comes from Him. ‘The former is obtained through 
the medium of second causes; the latter is the wnmediate gift of God. 
Hence, said Christ to Peter, “ Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona, for 
flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father who is 
in heaven.” By “ flesh and blood,” in this passage, we are doubtless 
to understand men or human beings. They can impart human know- 
ledge ; but in respect to spiritual knowledge, or the knowledge com- 
municated to Peter, it is the result of the divine agency solely and 
exclusively. In this exclusion of human agency, let me not be un. 
derstood as denying the necessity of means, in a remote and general 
sense. For unless an object be known intellectually, it cannot be 
known spiritually. Christ must be made known to the sinner, before 
the sinner can exercise faith in him as his Saviour. But an intellec. 
tual knowledge of Christ has no tendency to beget love to him. ‘This 
is the work of God alone. The sinner may be active during this 
change, i. e. there may be no cessation of the mind’s exercises, still 
these being sinful, have no influence in originating those which are 
holy. 

The second inquiry is, “ Do not the Scriptures teach that the sanc. 
tification of saints is equally passive? Is not such the import of a 
large class of passages which imply the dependence of saints on the 
Divine Spirit for sanctification ? Is not such the import of the pasgage 
of David, Ps. 51: 10, ‘Create in me a clean heart Y &e. And will 
not Veritas be of opinion that the long passage in Rom. 7th, is of the 
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same class, where Paul exclaims, ‘O wretched man? i &c. Iam 
decidedly of the opinion that every thing good in man is from God. 
In his natural state he has no moral goodness. ‘This commences 
only with regeneration, when he is born of the Spirit, by whom the 
work of sanctification is carried on till it is completed. But all good- 
ness, though it be from God, is not produced by an immediate act of 
his power. Every thing has a nature, according to which it will act. 
It is the nature of the ox to eat grass ; and it would require Almighty 
power so to change his nature, as to make him eat meat. But when 
his nature is changed, and he becomes fond of meat, would it require 
the same power to influence him to eat it, as was requisite to change 
his nature ? In the act of regeneration, man receives a new nature, 
which inclines him to the love and service of God—a nature on which 
pious motives operate as they donot, and cannot, upon one that is 
sinful. This new nature is in the Scriptures called by different names, 
but names expressive of the same thing. It is called Spirit, John 3: 
6, “That which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” It is called a new 
creation, 2 Cor. 5: 17, “Therefore if any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creature.” It is called a new heart, Ezek. 11: 19, “A new 
heart will I give you.” It is called a new man, Col. 3: 20, “ And 
have put on the new man, which after God is created in righteousness 
and true holiness.” Is it not obvious from these passages, that there 
is something in the regenerate man, which lays a foundation for new 
views and exercises—something which prepares him to be influenced 
by motives which once had no effect upon him? If this be so, must 
not his situation be different from that of the sinner in the act of re- 
generation, on whom God performs a supernatural work, in order to 
make him a saint? The idea which I wish to convey is, that the work 
of regeneration is immediate ;—that no means or motives operate as 
a cause in effecting it; whereas that of sanctification in whole or in 
part is mediate, i. e. is carried on through the instrumentality of means 
or second causes. Let me not be understood as excluding the Holy 
Spirit in the work of sanctification. He dwells in the believer, ac- 
cording to 1 Cor. 6: 19, and operates through the medium of that 
nature which He himself hath given ; so that He is the moving cause 
of all the sanctifying operations on the soul. 

Are there no passages of Scripture which give a different view of 
this subject? Your correspondent names Ps. 51: 10, “Create in 
me,” &c. IJ am not disposed to deny that God can and sometimes 
does influence the hearts of men directly and immediately, except when 
He regenerates them. This, however, I apprehend, is not accord- 
ing to his ordinary mode of operation. He ordinarily governs mind 
as well as matter by uniform laws. How far He interposed in the case 
of David and gave him a clean heart and a right spirit, (or as it is in 
the margin,) a constant spirit, I know not. That he prayed to be per- 
fectly holy, and that God would make him so, by a special act of his 
power, | am willing to acknowledge. 

He also names the 7th of Romans, where the Apostle, as I under- 
stand him, is describing the warfare in the breasts of Christians, as 
consisting of two principles, each acting according to its nature, but 
in direct opposition to the other ;—the flesh lusting against the spirit, 
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and the spirit against the flesh. But is there any more evidence that 
the exercises of the new nature, or what are here called the lustings 
of the spirit, are the effect of God’s immediate power, than that 
those of the flesh are ? 

There is another passage which your correspondent has not named, 
which, perhaps, may be thought to militate against what has been ad- 
vanced, even more than those he has. It is found in Phil. 2: 12, 13, 
“ Work out your salvation,” &c. But it may be inquired, how does 
God work in Christians, “to willand to do?” Does He do it mediately 
or immediately ? In this passage Christians are exhorted to work out 
their salvation. How do they do this, but by using the means of 
God’s appointment, such as reading the Scriptures, meditation, and 
prayer? Now, is there no more connexion between such means, as 
used by Christians, and their sanctification, than there is between those 
used by sinners, and their regeneration ? I cannot but think that there 
is. And to this opinion I am the more inclined since sanctification 
is a work, in which Christians are represented as having an agency. 
See 1 Pet. 1:22, “Seeing ye have purified,” &c. 1 John 3:3, And 
every man that hath this hope in him purifieth,” &c. But they are 
never spoken of as having performed the work of regeneration. In- 
deed their agency in that work, as I endeavored to show in my Essay, 
is entirely excluded. Dr. Scott’s view of the passage in Philippians 
accords so fully with my own, that I will take the liberty to make a 
short extract: “By the regenerating work of the Holy Spirit, the 
mind and heart are prepared to love truth and holiness; the Gospel 
sets objects before us, and proposes them to us suited to this new 
state of mind and heart, and we accordingly choose them without the 
least infringement of our liberty.” 

The third inquiry of your correspondent is, “Do the Scriptures 
clearly teach us that sinners are to expect that the prayers they offer 
while unregenerate and impenitent, will be heard and accepted of 
God? If so, where? And if not so, what is the import of the first 
inference which Veritas derives from his doctrine?” In respect to 
the first branch of this inquiry, I do most promptly give a negative 
reply. I-do not: believe that God has any where, in his word, pro- 
mised to hear and answer the prayers of the impenitent. ‘To Him 
their sacrifice is an abomination. And if I have said any thing in- 
consistent with this idea m the imference referred to, 1 desire to 
retract it. But I confess myself unable to discover such inconsisten. 
cy. Isaid, “if sinners not only have power to change their hearts, 
but exert this power and actually produce the effect in every instance 
in which the change takes place, there would seem to be no propri- 
ety in going to God, at if dependent on him for it. But if we are de- 
pendent on God for regeneration ;—if we are lost for eternity unless 
He interpose by his grace in our behalf, there is a peculiar propriety 
in crying to Him for mercy.” I did not suppose that by simers 
praying for a new heart, it was implied that they prayed acceptably, 
or performed duty in the act, unless they were in possession of right 
feelings. It is the duty of simers, as well as saints, to pray; but it 
is their duty to pray under the influence of such feelings and motives 
as God approves. David prayed that God would create in him a 
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clean heart, &c. ; but he ought to have had a clean heart and a right 
spirit before he prayed. But notwithstanding this, there was a pro- 
priety in his going to God for that purity of which he perceived him- 
self to be in need. If the sinner changes his own heart, then he 
does not need help, and of course there is no propriety in his asking 
God for it. But if he sees his ruined situation, and realizes his ina- 
bility to extricate himself from it, then there is much propriety in his 
looking for deliverance to Him who is able to grant it. At least, so 
it appears to me, the views which I have expressed of the prayers of 
the. impenitent notwithstanding. 

If these answers to the inquiries of your correspondent should not 
be satisfactory to him, I should esteem it a favor to have him point 
out their defects through the medium of your useful Magazine. 

I am, yours, &c. VERITAS. 


SUMMARY OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 


SELECTIONS FOR MONTHLY CONCERT. 


Tue Zootan’s Requyst. 
Description of a Zoolah Chieftain. 


He approached our tent, (says an English voyager who spent some 
time in the Zoolah country,) at the head of his band of men, who 
were all dressed in their war costume, and armed with shields and 
spears. At first they were rather shy of us, but upon repeated assur- 
ances of our friendly disposition, they ventured among us. The de- 
scription of the chief, with a few exceptions, will serve for that of the 
whole tribe. He wore around his forehead a band of reddish fur 
neatly trimmed and smoothed. A circular spot was shaven upon the 
crown of his head very much after the fashion of the monks ; around 
this circle was a thick ring of twisted hide fixed in its position by the 
curling over of the surrounding hair, which was altogether sufficiently 
thick to resist a considerable blow. On one side of his head was a 
single feather of some large bird as an emblem of rank, and just above 
his eye-brows a string of small white beads, with another across his 
nose ; close under his chin he wore a quantity of long coarse hair, 
like the beard of a patriarch hanging down on his breast ; his ears 
had large slits in their lower lobes which were made to fall three or 
four inches, though without any ornaments; these holes in the ears 
are often used to carry articles of value. Each ‘arm was encircled 
by a quantity of long hair, the ends of it reaching below his elbows. 
Round his body were tied two strings, with twisted strips of hide 
attached and surrounding his body ; the hair being left in the strips 
of hide, they much resembled monkey’s tails ; the upper row was 
fastened close under his arms and hung down about twelve inches, 
the end of each tail beg cut with much precision and regularity ; 
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the lower row resembled the upper, and commenced exactly where 
the latter terminated until they reached the knees. On his ancles 
and wrists he had brass rings or bangles. His shield was of bullock’s 
hide, about five feet long and three broad; down the middle was 
fixed a long stick which projected a little above and below the shield, 
these projections being tufted with hair ; to this stick were attached 
his assagayes and spears.—This negro and his band were men tall, 
robust, and warlike in their appearance—open, frank, and pleasing in 
their manners—and possessed of a certain air of independence in 
their carriage infinitely above the natives of any tribe that we had 
yet seen. 

The Zoolahs are at present a nation of warriors. They have been 
destroying or subjugating the tribes for many ‘miles around them. But 
still they have a request which through Dr. Philip has reached this 
Christian land. Itis for missionaries to teach them the Gospel of 
peace. Here follow two anecdotes illustrative of the desire of the 
natives around the Zoolah country to obtain Christian teachers. 


His REQUEST. 


Some years ago, a missionary was journeying from West to East 
across the country, at the distance of seven or eight hundred miles 
from the Cape. Though in a desert and savage land, yet he consid- 
ered that his name and character rendered him as safe as he would 
have been in a journey of so many miles in England. In the midst 
of his journey, he was detained three whole days by a tribe of Be- 
chuanas, a people who speak the same language with the Zoolahs, 
who had heard of the Missionaries, and would have laid the hairs of 
their heads beneath their feet to have persuaded him to have accom- 
panied them as their teacher. When they had exhausted all their 
arguments to accomplish their wishes, without effect, the Chief had 
recourse to the following stratagem: “I know,” said he, “ your rea- 
son for refusing to go with us, you are afraid we will murder you.” 
After repeating the assertion several times and repeated denials were 
made on the part of the Missionary, the Chief remarked that it was 
in his power to convince him to the contrary ; but that he would hold 
his opinion till he furnished him with the only proof that would induce 
him to alter it. “Name your proof,” said the Missionary, “ and if it 
is in my power it shall be granted.” ‘The Chief thought he had suc- 
ceeded, when he told him that the proof which would satisfy him 
was, that he should accompany him. At their first interview the 
Missionary gave them a few beads, and other things of a trifling na- 
ture. In the course of their conversation, when they became pain- 
fully pressing in their solicitations for him to go with them as their 
teacher, the Missionary said, “I know the reason you are so earnest 
for me to go with you, you suppose I shall be able to furnish you 
with such things as those I gave you when we first met.” With this 
remark they were all much hurt, and brought the things he had given 
them, and laid them down at his feet, and in a most feeling and 
solemn manner declared that the reason he assigned had no weight 
with them. “Come with us,” said they, “and you shall not only 
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have your own, but every thing we have to spare; we will defend 
you, and be directed by you, and hunt for you.” 

Caffraria is a country which borders upon the Zoolahs on the 
South. At the time when the event occurred which is now to be re- 
lated, Missionaries were forbidden by the colonial government en- 
trance into the country. An English Society, however, had a station 
called Theopolis, upon its borders. Dr, Philip was one day walking 
through the village in company with the Missionary, Mr. Barker, 
when two very fine boys attracted his notice. He was struck with 
their appearance, and fine open countenances, and turning to the Mis. 
sionary, inqured of him to whom they belonged? when he received 
the following account: “Their father,” said he, “is a Caflre chief. 
At a time when the Caffres were prohibited from entering the colony, 
he came here one evening, and presented himself to me with his two 
boys. Having apologized for the lateness of the hour, he thus stated 
the object of his visit: ‘I have long desired to have a Missionary at 
my kraal (village.) But after looking anxiously for one for years past, 
I began to despair of ever enjoying that privilege. The laws of the 
colony will not permit me to come, and live at a Missionary station, 
else I would forsake my native country, and come and live among 
you; but much as I desire to be near a Missionary on my own ac- 
count, my chief concern is now about my children: and if I cannot 
have a Missionary with me, I shall live and die in peace, if you will 
take these two boys under your care, and see them instructed in your 
religion, and be a father to them. If you will permit them to remain 
at Theopolis, and attend your school, they shall not be any trouble to 
you ; I have provided a person in the village with whom they will 
lodge, and I shall take care while I live to detray the expense of their 
board and clothing.’ ” - 

The visit of this Chief to Theopolis, at this time, was at the im- 
minent risk of his life. Had he been observed by any of the military 
patroles he might have been instantly shot. Since that time, said the 
_ Missionary, he has amply redeemed the pledge that he gave that he 
would support the boys, and has been in the habit of regularly send- 
ing cattle to us for that purpose. 

Thus in effect, my fellow Christian, is the Zoolah extending his 
hands to you, and saying, Will you give me the Gospel,? He cannot 
come on foot, like the Flat Head Indian, and ask for a teacher. He 
would if he could. But a wide ocean intervenes. A Mission is 
already in contemplation, the men are selected, and will ere long sail 
for his country, and the writer has to make of you one request, which 
he hopes you well never forget, Oh! pray for the Zoolahs, and the 
Zoolah Mission. GC; 


ORDINATION. 


Ordained, on the 15th of January, Rev. Jon Hau, over the First Congrega- 
tional Church and Society in Ashford. Introductory prayer, by Rev. Mr. 
Sprague, of Hampton; sermon, by Rev. Mr. Dow, of Thompson, from 1 Tim. 
4: 16; consecrating prayer, by Rev. Mr. Whitmore, of Killingly, Westfield ; 
charge, by Rev. Mr. Atwood, of South Mansfield ; right hand of fellowship, by 
Rey. Mr. Torrey, of Eastford ; address to the people, by Rev. Mr. Benedict, 
of Pomfret ; concluding prayer, by Rev. Mr. Hough, of Chaplin, 
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PRACTICAL TENDENCY OF THE DOCTRINES OF GRACE. 


Discourse VI. 
Personal Election. 


Romans 8: 29. 


For whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate to be conformed to the 
image of his Son. ; 


In the preceding discourses, I have attended to doctrines, 
relating to the character of God, of man, of Christ, and of the 
Holy Ghost. I come now in order, to examine the purposes of 
God, respecting his chosen people. In the verse preceding the 
text, Paul said, “We know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God ; to them whoare the called accor- 
ding to his purpose.” And added, “ For whom he did foreknow, 
he also did predestinate to be conformed to the image of his 
Son; that he might be the first born among many brethren.” 
He added further, that these were also called, and justified, and 
glorified. Hence, they were called according to the purpose of 
God: they were chosen or predestinated to be conformed to the 
image of Christ. The text, therefore, teaches the doctrine of 


Personal Election. 


In attending to it,.I shall first explain the doctrine, that it may 
be correctly understood. Here I offer the following remarks 
respecting it: 

1. In the counsels of eternity, God chose or predestinated a 
certain number of human beings, to be conformed to the image 
of Christ. He chose them, that they should be holy, and with- 
out blame before him in love. He chose them through sanctifi- 
cation of the Spirit unto obedience, and sprinkling of the blood 
of Jesus Christ ; and to a belief of the truth. His design was, 
that they should all become holy. But this implies of necessity, 
that all men are sinners. Such a purpose or choice, if they 
‘were not sinners, would be utterly inapplicable and inconsistent. 
In fact, the doctrine of election, as revealed in Scripture, sup- 
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poses men sinners, and goes wholly on this ground. It is adapt- 
ed solely to such a race of beings: and is therefore called the 
election of grace. For although it is an eternal purpose ; al- 
though it existed before men hada being; it viewed them, that 
is, it contemplated, and related to them as sinners. It did not 
make them ; but, if I may so speak, found them such. For the 
purpose of election, though eternal, has respect only to the cho- 
sen people of God. And the primary thing intended is, to make 
this certain number of sinners holy. It is not to make holy men 
sinful, but to make sinful men holy: it is allof grace. I there- 
fore remark, 

2. That, in this manner, they are all chosen to salvation.— 
God designed to save all his chosen people. He made their sal- 
vation sure by this eternal purpose. And he did this, not by a 
mere arbitrary design, but by choosing them to be holy ; by pre- 
destinating them to be conformed to the image of Christ, that 
they might be prepared for heaven, and thus might obtain salva- 
tion. Accordingly, they are chosen to salvation; but chosen 
through sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the truth ; unto 
obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ. Indeed, 
it is impossible that they can be saved in any other way. For 
they are sinners; utterly unholy. And no unholy being can 
ever enter the kingdom of heaven. Nor, if they could be ad- 
mitted, could unholy men be happy in that kingdom ; they could 
not then be saved if they did not become holy. Hence the pur- 
pose is, that they shall become holy, and then, shall be saved. 
I therefore remark, 

3. That they were chosen, not for any actual or foreseen 
goodness in themselves, but to display the riches of God’s grace. 
They were not chosen, because God saw, that without any Di- 
vine influence, they would repent and believe, when the Gospel 
method of salvation was presented, and the offers of salvation 
made. For he knew, that without this influence to renew their 
hearts and make them willing, they would reject, and continue 
to reject, the offers of salvation. His purpose, therefore, was, 
to renew their hearts, to make them willing; and thus, to bring 
them to repentance; to bring them to believe in Christ, that 
they might be pardoned through his atonement, and be justified 
through his righteousness. Accordingly, the record is, that he 
predestinated them unto the adoption of children by Jesus Christ 
to himself—to the praise of the glory of his grace. That he 
chose them in Christ: to the intent, that now unto the princi- 
palities and powers in heavenly places, might be known by the 
church the manifold wisdom of God: According to the eternal 
purpose, which he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord. .Now 
here, sinners are chosen in Christ, that they should be holy ; cho- 
sen in him to the adoption of children; that they should thus 
display the riches of his grace. It is, therefore, an eternal pur- 
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pose of grace, having respect to sinful men; designing to make 
them holy and happy in heaven, and ultimately intended to dis- 
play the glory of his grace, in their salvation. This is what I 
mean by the doctrine of election. To repeat it; a purpose to 
renew, and sanctify, and save a certain part of the human race ; 
a number, fixed by his perfect wisdom and benevolence ; and to 
manifest the glory of God’s grace, in their salvation. I proceed, 
then, 

Secondly, To establish or prove the doctrine. ; 

But I observe in the beginning, it is a doctrine, taught only 
by Divine revelation. Whatever may be said of the general 
doctrine of God’s purposes, this doctrine can neither be proved 


nor disproved, but by the word of God: nor can any man de- ‘he 


termine, what ought, or ought not, to be true, respecting it, but 
by the word of God. This is the only source of evidence or 
proof. What, then, is the testimony of God, relative to this 
doctrine ? I answer, 

1. The Saviour, and the Apostle Paul, and in fact other in- 
spired writers used the terms elect and election, relative to a 
certain part of men: yea, relative to those whom God had cho- 
sen to salvation. Now the question is, did these terms intend 
all God’s people, or all who ever have been, or ever will be sa- 
ved ? Let them be examined in their connexion. When Christ 
spoke of the elect, whom God had chosen, (see Mark 13: 20, 
and the parallel passages ;) he had, no doubt, a primary refer- 
ence to that remnant of his people, then among the Jews. He 
was predicting their dispersion by the Romans ; and stated, that 
for the elect’s sake, then among them, God had shortened the 
days of their suffering, that they might not be destroyed. Ac- 
cordingly, Paul said to the Romans, that of the Jews, there re- 
mained at that time also a remnant, according to the election of 
grace. But all this implies, that the term elect was not confined 
to them, but was characteristic of all God’s people. It is as if 
Christ had said, some of the chosen people of God are among 
them; and for this reason the nation will be spared. Hence, 
these were not all, who bore the title. Paul said to the Ephe- 
sians, in describing their blessedness as Christians, “ According 
as he hath chosen us in him; (that is, elected us, as the original 
is, in Christ,) before the foundation of the world, that we should 
be holy, and without blame before him in love ; having predes- 
tinated us to the adoption of children by Jesus Christ.” And 
to the Colossians, “ Put on, therefore, as the elect of God, holy 
and beloved, bowels of mercies,” &c. And to the Thessalo- 
nians, “ We are bound to give thanks always for you, brethren, 
beloved of the Lord, because God hath from the beginning 
chosen, [elected] you to salvation, through sanctification of the 
Spirit and belief of the truth.” Peter also called the Christian 
strangers, scattered throughout Galatia, Pontus, and Asia Mi- 
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nor, “ Elect, according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, 
through sanctification of the Spirit unto obedience.” See Eph. 
1:4. Col. 3: 12; . 2 Thess: 2: 13,.and4.Pet. 1: 4. 

Here, then, the Ephesians, the Colossians, the Thessalonians, 
and the strangers, here mentioned, who were Christians, and 
most of whom were Gentiles, were all the elect of God; all 
chosen of him from the beginning, before the foundation of the 
world. The address to the Colossians, moreover, was merely 
characteristic, “ Put on, therefore, as the elect,” &c. It was 
obviously a common term, applicable to them, not as Colossians, 
but as Christians: and thus applicable to all Christians. Accor- 
dingly, the text goes still further, in deciding the question. In 
reference to the called according to God’s purpose, it says, 
«“ Whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate to be conform- 
ed to the image of his Son.” This is a universal application of 
the term; that is, to all God’s people. For no honest mind 
will question that God knew before the foundation of the world, 
or foreknew, the salvation of all, who ever have been, or 
will be, saved. Because, “known to God are all his works from 
the beginning.” He is the same, yesterday, and to-day, and 
forever. 

But whom he foreknew, he also predestinated to holiness. 
Yea, in his purpose, they were called, and justified, and glorifi- 
ed. The plain import is, that all, who were foreknown, were 
chosen to holiness and to salvation. I ask, then, did not God 
design, in. these and similar passages, to teach the doctrine of 
personal election? And if they teach, that he predestinated his 
people to salvation, they teach as surely, that they were chosen 
to be holy, to be sanctified, to believe the truth, and to be obe- 
dient. For they affirm, that his people were all chosen in this 
manner, and to this end. 

Besides, a doctrine of the Bible is, that God is no respecter 
of persons. Hence, if he chose some, he chose all, that are 
saved. If he chose some in Christ, before the foundation of the 
world, to be holy, he chose all his people then, and in this 
manner. And if he saved some, and called them, not accor- 
ding to their works, but according to his own purpose and 
grace given them in Christ before the world began, he saves all 
in the same manner. But Paul said, of himself and Timothy 
that God had saved them, and called them with an holy calling, 
not according to their works ; but according to his own purpose 
and grace, which was given them in Christ Jesus before the 
world began,—-2'Tim. 1: 9. Of course, all God’s people are 
chosen, and will be saved, as they were. And hence the terms 
elect and election, as used by Christ and the apostles, include 
all God’s people. I therefore answer, 

2. The Scriptures afford much corroborating evidence of the 
same doctrine. God’s people were all given to Christ, in the 
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covenant of redemption: their names were all written in the 
book of life, from the foundation of the world; they are all re- 
cognized as the seed of Abraham, and the heirs of promise ; the 
promise also is sure to all the seed. And though they are not 
all of one fold, or of one nation on earth, yet they are all to be 
brought into one fold, and under One Shepherd in heaven. In- 
deed, the whole church, Jewish and Gentile, ancient and mod- 
ern, is all one building, fitly framed together. It is all one peo- 
ple, itis built up, one chosen generation and royal: priesthood ; 
a. peculiar people, growing into one holy temple in the Lord. 
Beside, this one building is the work of Him, who is unchange- 
able ; who employs chosen materials; and who works all things 
after the counsel of his own will. Now, these features in the 
church, and in the character of its Builder, exhibit strong cor- 
roborating evidence of the doctrine of election: they not only 
confirm the more direct testimonies in proof of it; but they are 
utterly incongruous and inconsistent, on any other ground. So 
that the doctrine is fully sustained by the word of God. 

Still, the objector urges, that the Scriptures say but little 
about the doctrine ; that they make only a passing, incidental 
allusion to it, and never undertake to prove it. To which I 
answer, Ist. They say much implicitly, in proof of it, when 
they do not use the terms elect or election, as has been already 
shown. And they say enough explicitly about it, to reveal any 
doctrine of religion, however important: yea, much more than 
the objection supposes. But, 2d. The incidental mention of it, 
as found in Scripture, with no attempt to prove it, is one of the 
most conclusive of all arguments in its support. It was enough, 
if inspired writers stated it. And the unequivocal, unhesitating 
language, in which, when alluding to it, they do state it, proves 
that they believed it, and that they thought their readers believed 
it. They assert it, as an admitted, unquestioned doctrine. The 
New Testament writers did not stop to prove the Omnipotence, 
nor the Omniscience of God, nor any other admitted doctrine. 
Their office was to assert the truth. And they asserted the doc- 
trine of election. Their method, also, is such, as to constitute 
the most conclusive evidence of its truth. In short, it stands re- 
vealed in the plainest and best manner : it is fully supported by 
direct assertion, and abundantly confirmed by implicit testimo- 
ny. It must, therefore, be believed, as one of the revealed 
things of God, that belong to men in all ages. 

But it is well known, that this doctrine has to encounter much 
opposition and many objections, Not a few have said, and per- 
haps many more think, it ought not to be preached nor believed ; 
even if it is true. For they say, the preaching of it does no 
good, but an injury ; that it makes men worse, instead of mak- 
ing them better; and that they may be as devout, useful, obe- 
dient Christians, if they do not, as if they do, believe it. And 
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thus, that there is no need of preaching this unwelcome, useless 
doctrine. It even hinders men, as they suppose from becoming 
Christians. In reply, I ask, are these objections well founded ? 
And are they always made against the doctrine, as it is? Are 
they not too often made, against a distorted, erroneous state- 
ment of it? That the doctrine is true I have already shown. 
And these are formidable objections against any doctrines re- 
vealed in the word of God. It is, therefore, necessary to ex- 
amine this matter, that the truth, in relation to it, may be made 
manifest. And my design is, to exhibit the tendency and influ- 
ence of the doctrine ‘itself, on the minds of those who believe 
it, by attending to the following ; 


Inferences. 


I. It teaches the necessity of holiness in this life, to ensure 
happiness in the life to come. It was an essential part of God’s 
purpose respecting his chosen people, that they should all be- 
come holy in this life. Indeed, this was necessary. They could 
not be happy, even in heaven, if they did not become holy. 
There is no election in the Bible, relating to the salvation of 
men, but that of choosing them through sanctification of the 
Spirit unto obedience, that they should be holy. 

Hence, according to this doctrine, holiness in the present life 
is necessary to ensure happiness in the life to come. On this 
ground, no one can expect admittance within the gate of heaven, 
unless he. becomes holy on earth. No one is elected on any oth- 
er ground. Nor can any one know that he is elected, while he 
remains in sin, or destitute of holiness. God has not foretold 
who, or what individuals are elected, or are not elected. And 
hence, no one can know that he is elected, or will be saved, until 
he gives evidence that he is conformed to the image of Christ, or 
becomes holy. For to this all God’s people are predestinated. 
All that men can know on this subject, while in impenitence 
is, that, according to the doctrine of election, they cannot be 
saved, nor have the hope of salvation, till they do become holy. 
And of this it gives them full assurance. 

Now this illustrates the tendency and influence of believing 
the doctrine. It shows, that a full belief of it will make sinners 
feel, that in order to be saved they must become holy. It will 
press this conviction with great force. No doctrine in the Bible 
teaches this necessity, with more impressive influence, than that 
of election. And thus, when correctly understood, no doctrine 
in.the Bible has a better moral tendency, or a more salutary in- 
fluence. Instead of teaching, as some say of it, that if men are 
elected, they will be saved, do what they will, and if they: are 
not elected, they will not be saved, do what they can; it teaches, 
that there is no salvation without holiness, and no damnation 
without sin, or when men become holy. This senseless cavil 
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means, (if it has a meaning,) that if men are elected, they will 
be saved, if they remain unholy; and that if they are not elect- 
ed, they will not be saved, if they become holy. But the objec- 
tor himself can see the utter fallacy of this objection. The true 
doctrine of election gives no such latitude to wicked men; it 
holds out no encouragement to remain in sin; it furnishes no 
excuse for sinners. The solemn truth is, if men are not elected, 
and as the fruit of it, are not renewed by the Spirit, they vol- 
untarily remain in sin: they neither repent nor become holy. 
It is the fruit of God’s electing grace, that any sinner is brought 
to repentance. God renews him, because he has mercy on 
whom he will have mercy: or because he had an eternal pur- 
pose of mercy respecting him. 

It is not true, as some imagine, that election binds men down 
in sin. It is not this purpose of grace, that makes the condition 
of sinners, as such, so wretched and deplorable ; it is not this, 
which makes it true, that no man can come to Christ, except 
the Father draw him, nor enter the kingdom of heaven, unless 
he is born again. That this is true of sinners, Christ has affirm- 
ed. But it is not election; it is their entire sinfulness; their 
unyielding stubbornness in sin; the enmity of the carnal mind 
against God, which makes their condition so dreadful. With 
such hearts as all men have by nature, it would be as impossible 
to come to Christ without drawing, or to enter the kingdom of 
God without renewing influence, as it now is, had the doctrine 
of election never been revealed, or the purpose never existed. 
This doctrine has no effect whatever, on the ability or inability 
of sinners: no effect on their moral agency, nor on their accoun- 
tability. It did not make them agents, nor make them sinners. 
Though it was an eternal purpose, existing before men were 
created ; it found them, that is, 1t contemplated and related to 
them, not as holy, but as sinners. And instead of being a pur- 
pose to make, or to continue them, sinners, it was a gracious 
purpose, (for it related only to God’s people,) to change them 
from sin to holiness, and finally to save them through Christ. 
It was not to make holy men sinful, but to make sinful men 
holy, and finally happy. Indeed, had they not been, or had not 
God foreseen and known that they would be, sinners ; so utterly 
opposed to Him, as to need the renewing influence of the Spirit, 
to make them willing, and thus lead them to accept of offered 
mercy—lI say it with reverence—the purpose of election, as it 
is, never would have been formed. Had they not been such in 
the sight of Him, who sees things that be not, as though they 
were, God never would have chosen them to become holy ; to 
be sanctified ; to be sprinkled with the blood of Christ, and to 
be made new creatures in Him. ; : 

Hence election does not bind men down in sin, under an irre- 
sistible, fatal necessity of remaining in it. On the contrary, it 
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shows them, that God has a purpose of grace, respecting a great 
multitude of them ; and has chosen this multitude to eternal life, 
and to holiness on earth, as a preparation for it. It thus shows 
them, that unless they beconie holy, they can have no hope or 
evidence of being saved. Now this, instead of chaining them 
down, is fitted to rouse them up; instead of quieting them in 
sin, to alarm them ; instead of confirming them in self-righteous- 
ness, to confound and humble the self-righteous ; instead of sink- 
ing lost men in despair, to preserve them from it ; and in short, 
to warn all men, that they must become holy. When, therefore, 
the doctrine is correctly understood, I ask, is the belief of it 
calculated to make any class of men more immoral or licentious ? 
If any one still affirms it, I ask, wherem? And here he must 
say, because God has chosen some, but not all ; because he has 
made a distinction among men, when they. are all alike, taking 
some, and leaving others. But, as men really are, is this cal- 
culated to make even wicked men more immoral and licentious ¢ 
The truth is, no man will come to Christ, or be holy, till he is 
made willing by Divine influence. And the eternal purpose of 
God in election is, to make some sinful men willing, or to make 
them holy. Suppose, then, that to remove the objector’s diffi- 
culty, we deny the doctrine, and say, God has formed no purpose 
to renew and save any of our sinful race. This would destroy 
all hope or prospect of salvation to lost sinners. It would throw 
despair in the place of encouragement to them ; and _ thus par- 
alyze all their efforts to obtain salvation. Now will this make 
wicked men more moral in society, or will it more effectually 
restrain their evil passions and vicious conduct, and make civil 
society more safe and happy? I leave the objector to answer 
for himself. Or suppose we say, God has chosen all men; and 
thus, that it is certain all men'will be saved.. Will this make 
wicked men more moral in the present life? Will this quietus 
to the conscience make those, who now hate the restraints and 
duties of religion, and who cast off the fear of God, more up- 
right among men, and more afraid to sin, and to remain through 
life in rebellion against God? Let the objector’s conscience 
dictate the answer to this question. It is plain, that on wicked 
men, the operation of this sentiment would be wholly injurious ; 
the belief that all men will be saved would destroy the entire 
moral influence of the Gospel on their minds. They would find 
nothing to fear from its threatenings, and nothing in all the word 
of God to restrain them from evil. But, as the doctrine now 
stands, connected with that of entire human sinfulness, the belief 
of it is directly calculated to make men moral and religious. 
The fact, that God has chosen some, as a matter of grace, or 
when all might have been left to remain in sin, and has chosen 
these to holiness and obedience, is fitted to encourage all in seek- 
ing salvation. And the fact, that he has not chosen all, and yet 
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has chosen all who are elected, to become holy, as the necessary 
means of salvation, is fitted to restrain and to alarm all, who 
dare to remain in impenitence ; to make them fear the wrath, 
and seek the mercy of God ; or to give diligence to make their 
calling and election sure, by holy obedience. In a word, the 
belief of it, as it now stands, is fitted to produce a deep, salutary 
influence, in bringing lost sinners to Christ. For the doctrine 
assures them, 

II. That God will renew and save a great multitude of sin- 
ners. It still supposes that all men are lost sinners ; ‘that such 
are to be renewed and saved.. And as God’s purpose here is 
eternal and immutable, formed in perfect wisdom and benevo- 
lence, they will be renewed and saved. The purpose also in- 
cludes a great multitude. For when God established the cove- 
nant of grace with Abraham and with his seed after him, he 
said, “I will multiply thy seed as the stars of the heaven, and as 
the sand which is upon the sea shore.” Gen. 22:17. And an 
apostle has assured us, that by these are intended his spiritual 
seed, or true believers of every age and nation, in contra-distinc- 
tion from his mere natural descendants, His words are— 
“ Abraham received the sign of circumcision, a seal of the right- 
eousness of the faith which he had, yet being uncircumcised ; 
that he might be the father of all them that believe, though they 
be not circumcised.” “ As it is written, a father of many na- 
tions have I made thee.” Rom. 4:11, 17.. See also Gal. 3:7, 
9, 29; and 4: 28.—Again, John, in the Revelations, is a witness 
to this point. When in vision he was shown things then to 
come, and had seen an hundred and forty and four thousand 
sealed from the twelve tribes of Israel ; (this evidently for a far 
greater number,) he said, “ After this, I beheld, and lo, a great 
multitude, which no man could number, of all nations, and kin- 
dreds, and people, and tongues, stood before the throne, and 
before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in their 
hands.” Rev. 7:9.—Here John had a vision of the seed of 
Abraham, or the chosen people of God, in the ages then to come. 
For they had the emblems of holiness and salvation: they were 
also as the sand on the sea shore for multitude, and were from 
all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues. 

Now this proves, that God’s elect, though not all, are a great 
multitude of men. And the doctrine itself proves, that these 
will all be renewed and saved. It therefore imparts great en- 
couragement to lost sinners, to give diligence in seeking salva- 
tion. It shows, that with respect to an innumerable multitude ; 
yea to some in every nation, kindred, people, and tongue, their 
efforts will be effectual ;—they will, through the grace of God, 
become holy, and be saved. ; 

How utterly fallacious and groundless, then, is the common 
objection to this doctrine, that it hinders men from coming to 
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Christ, and prevents their secking salvation. It cannot hinder 
the lost sinner, who is convinced of his guilt and ruin, and his 
need of renewing grace, from coming to Christ. Indeed, it can- 
not justly hinder any sinner from coming to Christ, or seeking 
salvation by him. But it encourages every one who feels lost 
and ruined, to come unto him. I admit, it may not encourage 
unawakened sinners, who never saw their opposition to God, 
their guilt and ruin, and never understood the connexion of this 
doctrine with their entire sinfulness, to come to Christ. For, 
while they remain thus unawakened and ignorant of their con- 
dition, neither this nor any other Gospel doctrine will encourage 
them to come unto Christ. They must first be awakened or 
convinced of sin. And the belief of this doctrine is well fitted 
to produce this conviction. I admit, also, that it may not di- 
rectly encourage those to seek salvation, who, though they may 
be alarmed by the fear of future misery, are not convinced of 
sin and ruin, and are not slain by the law. For, however great 
their fears may be, until they are convinced of their guilt and 
ruin as sinners, they will not be persuaded to repent and believe 
the Gospel, and thus, will not come to Christ But, convince 
them of their guilt and ruin; convince them that no sinner, 
without renewing grace, will ever come to Christ in faith and 
penitence, but all will remain in sin; convince them too, that 
God is unchangeable, working all things after the counsel of his 
own will; and that here is a gracious purpose to renew and save 
a great multitude, of all nations, kindreds, &c. ; I say, convince 
them of all this, that they may understand the truth, in relation 
to this point ;—then a belief in the doctrine will encourage them 
to come to Christ, or to seek salvation ; yea, to come and to 
seek as lost sinners. For then their inquiry will be, not whether 
God is able to save them, if they come to Christ ; nor whether 
his atonement is sufficient to save them that believe ; nor wheth- 
er the Holy Spirit has power to renew them ; nor whether they 
will be saved, if they repent and believe ; they then know these 
things already ;—but the inquiry will be this—will God, in any 
case, exert his power ; will he, in any case, renew the heart of 
a sinner, so as to make him willing to repent; and will he thus 
apply the atoning blood of Christ, to cleanse him from sin? Is 
there any reason to expect such a manifestation of his power 
and grace, and any encouragement to seek this great salvation ? 
Now, in answer to this inquiry, the objector himself must 
admit, that no doctrine in the Bible affords so great encourage- 
ment to such sinners, as that now before us. For here is God’s 
eternal purpose of grace to renew and save a great number, not 
of one nation only, but from all nations. And thus, when they 
see from facts, that he has mercy on others, who diligently seek 
him, and in general, that they obtain mercy, when they diligently 
seek him, they too will be encouraged to seek him. In view of 
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this, as a doctrine of free, sovereign grace, they will be led to 
say, he may have mercy on us. His purpose is, to renew and 
save guilty rebels, such as we are, and to save them in Christ, 
through sanctification of the Spirit. It meets our case ; we are 
wholly unable to save ourselves ; and we see no other ground 
to hope for salvation. We will therefore seek him with all dili- 
gence. Fr his direction is, “ Seek ye the Lord, while he may 
be found.” Yea, his purpose is, to make a great multitude of 
sinners holy. I therefore repeat it; a belief of the doctrine is 
fitted to encourage every lost sinner, who is convinced of sin; 
who understands the truth, as to his condition and to the char- 
acter of his Maker, to seek the salvation of his soul. Its real 
tendency and influence are beneficial, Men are led by it to seek 
and to submit to God. They see, when they understand it cor- 
rectly, that it ensures the salvation of a great multitude, who are 
lost and ruined. But this is not all. We learn, 

III. That it affords encouragement to the faithful ministers of 
Christ to preach the Gospel to every class of sinful men. They 
know from Scripture, that the carnal mind is enmity against 
God ; that no impenitent sinner will come to Christ, or accept 
of salvation by him, until he is renewed by the Spirit ; and that, 
as God is immutable, he would not, in any case, exert his renew- 
ing influence on a sinner, if he had not chosen some to be holy 
and happy. They know also, that in accomplishing his gracious 
purpose, he will renew and save a great multitude, from all na- 
tions; and that the means of their conviction and conversion 
are, the truths of the Gospel ; that although he gives the increase 
as seemeth him good, it is when Paul plants and Apollos waters, 
or when the word is faithfully preached; that the means and 
the end are thus connected in the purpose of God ; so that he 
will save his chosen people, by the ministry of reconciliation. 

A belief in this doctrine, therefore, will afford encouragement 
to all faithful ministers, to preach the Gospel to every class of 
men; and to do it under all circumstances; amidst the cavils 
of enemies, the scoffs of infidels, and the stupidity of unawaken- 
ed sinners. It will encourage them to exclaim with the Prophet, 
“O ye dry bones, hear the word of the Lord ;” and to pray as 
he did, “ Come, O breath, and breathe upon these slain, that 
they may live.” For, as the elect are a great multitude, not 
known from others while impenitent, but by Him who has 
chosen them, their hope is, that some of their hearers are inclu- 
ded, and that by their ministry they may be brought to repent- 
ance. As the doctrine is, connected with the system of revealed 
truth, they are encouraged by it, as Paul was, to declare all the 
counsel of God, and to all classes of men. It is not only en- 
couraging, but essential to their encouragement. They need 
the doctrine to sustain them. For, as men are by nature, and 
as God has revealed himself, they could not see the prospect of 
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a single instance of saving conversion among sinful men, did 
they not believe in the gracious purpose of God, in respect to 
his chosen people. Blot this contested doctrine from the book 
of revelation, and you paralyze all the efforts of faithful ministers, 
who now believe the doctrine, for the conversion of: sinners. 
You leave them without the hope of being successful, in per- 
suading the impenitent to become reconciled to God. You take 
away the ground of their hope. For their encouragement, in 
regard to rebellious men, who will not be persuaded to repent, 
until they are renewed by the Spirit, is, that God has designs of 
mercy in relation to them ; that his gracious purpose is, to renew 
some of them, that they may be holy and obtain salvation.— 
Hence, they are not the men who raise objections to the truth 
or to the moral tendency of the doctrine. They embrace it as 
a doctrine of grace and of godliness. And as such, but not as a 
matter of mere speculation, or of vain boasting, they are sustain- 
ed and strengthened by it. If the objector doubts this, let him 
ask those ministers who most fully and cordially believe the doc- 
trine, whether these are not their feelings, in reference to it. 
And let him carefully observe its effect ; let him look at facts, 
and see if their belief has in reality an unfavorable influence ; 
whether they are not as laborious, humble, judicious, devoted to 
the service of Christ, and even successful in their ministerial 
calling, as any class of ministers within his knowledge. I am 
willing he should make this a test of its moral tendency and in- 
fluence, on the minds of Gospel ministers. But, as I am attempt- 
ing a thorough examination, I proceed to take another view of 
the doctrine. And therefore observe, 

IV. That it affords encouragement to all good men to pray 
earnestly, and to make unwearied efforts for the conversion of 
sinners. When they are duly informed in matters of Divine 
revelation, they know, that in order to be persuaded to repent 
and be reconciled to God, sinners must be renewed by the Spirit, 
and that this renewing influence is the result of God’s gracious 
purpose. For they know, experimentally, that until they are 
renewed, sinners will not comply with the terms of salvation ; 
and they also know, that God, being unchangeable, works this, 
and all his other works, after the counsel of his own will. Hence, 
when you urge them to pray and to make efforts for the conver- 
sion of sinners, who will not come to Christ, till they are thus 
made willing, their inquiry, like that of sinners under deep con- 
viction, is, not whether God is merciful, or whether their salva- 
tion is possible ; they know this ;—but whether God will hear 
their prayers, and succeed their efforts ;—whether he will exert 
his power, and apply the atoning blood of Christ, that their efforts 
may, in this manner, become effectual. And though, in this 
doctrine, he has not revealed who, or-what individuals yet im- 
penitent, will be renewed and saved, he has plainly answered 
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these inquiries. He has given assurance that a great multitude, 
in different nations, &c. will be renewed and saved; and are 
chosen to be holy, obedient, and conformed to Christ. 

Now from all this, it is plain that a belief of the doctrine af- 
fords them great encouragement to pray daily and earnestly for 
the conversion of sinners, where the Gospel is known; that 
when they read the Bible they may understand it ; and when 
they hear the Gospel, they may be convinced of sin, and led to 
repentance. It affords encouragement also to labor with sin- 
ners ; to instruct, warn, and entreat them to persevere in these 
pious efforts ; and to employ all Gospel motives, in urging them 
to repentance and submission ;—encouragement: to pray and 
labor, not merely with those who seem ready and willing to 
hear, but with those more hardened and obstinate. It is per- 
fectly consistent with this doctrine to pray and labor in this 
manner. The very purpose is, not only to save a great number 
from all nations, but to do it in connexion with these efforts. 
God will, therefore, hear these prayers, and bless these efforts. ; 
they will not be in vain. The encouragement on this ground, 
is ten thousand fold greater than if God had no purpose of elec- 
tion. For now, when offered in faith, the prayers of good men 
are, not that God will form a new purpose, or change any pur- 
pose, or save sinners without a purpose; but that he will per- 
form an eternal purpose of grace, purposed in Christ, to the 
praise of the glory of his grace. Whereas, if God, who is per- 
fectly good and immutable, had not formed and revealed this 
gracious purpose relative to sinners, who will neither repent nor 
believe without his influence, it would indeed be discouraging to 
pray or labor for their conversion. In. that case, his wisdom 
would enable him to answer every plea of good men, in behalf 
of sinners, in a way fitted to convince them that they plead in 
vain. For then it would be praying Him, with whom is no va- 
riableness, neither shadow of turning, and who worketh all things 
after the counsel of his own will, to renew and save lost sinners, 
when he had no such purpose in relation to them. And who, 
that understands the character and revealed testimony of God, 
could, on this ground, expect to be heard, or find the least en- 
couragement to pray and labor for their conversion? But on 
the ground I am supporting, this gracious purpose is already 
formed. And the prayer of good men for the conversion of sin- 
ners is, that it may reéeive its full accomplishment. ‘The pur- 
pose, moreover, is, and these prayers accord with it, that sinners 
shall be active, and not passive, in their conversion, or in their 
holy obedience ; that they shall remain moral agents, and not 
become machines, in consequence of election and regeneration. 
The truth is, that neither this purpose nor its accomplishment, 
have the least effect on the moral agency of men. Though it 
relates to moral agents, it is a purpose not to impair nor impede 
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their agency, but simply to change their hearts ; to make them 
holy as agents; and thus to lead them to repentance, faith, and 
other acts of holy obedience; that they may be saved from sin, 
as well as from misery, and may obey God, instead of remain- 
ing disobedient. Election has no more to do with their mere 
agency, than the atonement of Christ. It is no more liable to 
this objection than regeneration. The very essence of it, in re- 
lation to men is, to effect their salvation, by bringing them to 
believe and obey the truth. , And as the Bible teaches, the ground 
or reason of this gracious purpose was,—it was foreseen in 
heaven, that men would be sinners, and would thus need Divine 
influence, not to make them moral agents, but to make them 
willing as moral agents, to repent and obey the Gospel. 

I therefore repeat it, the doctrine is encouraging. Even the 
objector must admit, that the belief of it will encourage good men 
to pray earnestly and to labor diligently for the conversion of 
sinners. He must admit that it is the benevolent, gracious pur- 
pose of God, that a great multitude shall thus be converted ; 
and, therefore, that in his own way and time, he will make these 
appointed means effectual. For, in a review of the whole sub- 
ject, he must admit, that the doctrine teaches the necessity of 
holiness in order to final happiness ; that it ensures the conver- 
sion and salvation of many lost sinners, gathered frem all nations 
and kindreds ; that from this, when under conviction, they have 
great encouragement to seek salvation on the terms of the Gos- 
pel; and also, that both ministers and all good men have great 
encouragement to pray and labor for their conversion. I there- 
fore say, this contested doctrine is according to truth and godli- 
ness ; and that, when it is correctly understood, in its connexion 
with other revealed doctrines, its tendency and influence are 
salutary. ‘True, it humbles the pride of sinful men; it abases 
their self-confidence ; it destroys their self-righteousness, and all 
hope of salvation by their own works. It seems adapted and 
designed to do all this. But I ask the objector, does it encour- 
age men, or furnish any excuse for them to remain in sin? | 
appeal to his conscience, in the sight of God, does not this doc- 
trine testify to you, and to every one who hears it, there is sal- 
vation ; you must be holy ; repent, believe, and obey the Gos- 
pel :—then, but not till then, you wit BE savep. I make but 
one more appeal to his conscience. As a lost sinner, dependent 
on the renewing grace of God for the‘ commencement of holi- 
ness in your heart, do you soberly wish that this gracious pur- 
pose had never existed, nor been revealed? Were it possible, 
would you erase this doctrine from the counsels of heaven, and 
cheerfully abide the consequences! Let conscience speak, and 
the doctrine must stand acknowledged and approved, as one of 
those revealed things that belong to men in all ages. 
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SERMON. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
CHARACTER OF BARNABAS. 
Acts 11: 24, 


For he was a good man, full of the Holy Ghost and of faith; and much 
people was added to the Lord. 


Such was the character of Barnabas, and such, through di- 
vine grace, was the result of his labors in the ministry of recon- 
ciliation. This record was made by the Holy Ghost,—not only 
in commendation of the person thus honorably mentioned,—not 
only as approving the conduct of the church in Jerusalem, which 
elected and sent forth such a man to labor in the church at An- 
tioch ;—but, also, to teach duty to Christians of other times. 
God is pleased to teach mankind by example as well as precept, 
and not unfrequently the example illustrates duty more forcibly 
and successfully than the command. And it becomes easy to 
ascertain duty in a given case, from the dealings of God in cases 
which are analogous. 

The text leads us to contemplate, the character of an approv- 
ed minister of Christ; and the results of such a person’s minis- 
try. 
ae Let us contemplate the character of an approved minister of 
Christ. ’ 

In the case of Barnabas, three qualifications are mentioned 
with evident approbation, and mentioned as traits of character 
which rendered him peculiarly suitable to be employed in the 
ministry of reconciliation. 

1. He was a good man. Probably Barnabas was one of the 
number added to the Lord on the day of Pentecost ; and the 
language here used seems to imply not merely that he was a 
regenerated person, but eminently distinguished for benevolence 
and piety. He is particularly specified, and indeed, his is the 
only name left on record, among those who vested their whole 
property ina common fund for the relief of the poor, or the 
general benefit of the church, His original name. was Joseph ; 
but on account of the peculiar tenderness of his disposition, and 
the amiableness of his character, or an uncommon aptness in com- 
forting the afflicted, the apostles surnamed him Barnabas, or the 
son of consolation. As he loved Christ, so he manifested that 
love by affection for the people of Christ, and therefore laid all 
his property at the apostles’ feet in aid of the cause to which he 
had given his heart. 

Already well known to the church as one eminent for good- 
ness, he was deemed a suitable person to be sent out for the 
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furtherance of the work of grace which had previously com- 
menced at Antioch. And such was the temper of this good 
man, that so far from envying those whose labors had been pre- 
viously blessed in that city ; and feeling as though all the merit 
of originating a revival, and carrying it forward, must be his, 
or it could not be a genuine work; when he saw the grace of, 
God, he was glad and exhorted them that with purpose of heart, 
they should cleave unto the Lord. Nay, perceiving the need of 
more labor, he readily went in quest of Saul, although Saul, as 
being the more distinguished preacher, would necessarily eclipse 
him, and comparisons would probably be made to his disadvan- 
tage. But he cared not for this if more souls might be saved. 
He was at this time evidently a humble, unassuming man. It 
was not his object to head a sect or form a party, but to win 
souls to Christ; not to shew himself a great man, but to glorify 
God. How desirable that the church should be blessed with 
many ministers of this spirit ; with more of those who in honor 
preferring one another, preach not themselves but Jesus Christ. 
We should then have less of perverse disputings concerning the 
faith ; less of those labored or petulant disquisitions which aim 
to cover an opponent with ridicule and defeat; and more of 
humble, and patient, and prayerful searching the Scriptures for 
the mind of the Spirit ;—more of the willingness to leave se- 
cret things to God, and to feel that things revealed belong to us. 

Japprehend that the phrase, a good man, though it implies 
regeneration by the special influences of the Holy Spirit, means 
not simply nor chiefly, that Barnabas was a regenerated person. 
He was eminent for piety and benevolence; a man distinguish- 
ed for Christian qualifications ; known above many for love to 
God and man. It was this pre-eminent goodness which quali- 
fied him to be the useful minister, or fitted him for the import- 
ant mission on which he was sent. 

That we may catch the leading traits of such a character, 
and thus be prepared to appreciate its worth, let us contemplate 
the minister, who is the good man, in his closet ; in_his family ; 
in his studies ; in his public ministrations, and in his intercourse 
with men. 

In has closet. Such aman you will find regular and faithful 
in communion with God. To this he is led by the affections of 
his heart, and by a sense of his necessities. God is the object 
of his supreme love, and with him, he delights to have daily inter- 
course. It is like the society of a most intimate and useful and 
honorable friend. He ill endures absence and even the suspen- 
sions of intercourse with God, except as a sense of duty recon- 
ciles him to them ; and as the hope of returning to communion 
with one whom his soul loves, supports him during the intervals 
between the hours of prayer. He feels not only with common 
Christians, that he is a creature of God, bound to glorify him, 
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but also that he is employed in the work of God; the service of 
his King and Father, and that he needs wisdom and strength, 
These he asks of God, that he may be led into all the truth ;— 
that he may be furnished for his public ministrations, and his 
pastoral visits; that he may have a word in season for the 
Christian and for the impenitent ; for the hardened rebel and the 
anxious inquirer; for the person in affliction and the one in 
prosperity. 

Look at the conduct of the good man in the family. If a 
person does not show his goodness there it is in vain to expect 
he will do it any where : for if he is not the good man at home, 
he will not be eminently nor consistently such in any place. 
He may be garrulous on religious subjects. He may be fond of 
religious gossiping and dissipation ;—a disputant ;——a partizan ;— 
but you will not find in him the humble and useful Christian. 
If he is morose at home, negligent of the religious education of 
his children ; or if, regardless of the wishes, the quiet, or repu- 
tation of his companion, he indulges unkind feelings and says 
unkind things; such a person has not respect to. all God’s com- 
mandments, and therefore he will be ashamed. The good man 
will not be loose and careless in his treatment of his family ; 
nor will he be churlish and unkind. His eminent piety will make 
him affectionate and faithful. And these are qualities pre-emi- 
nently desirable in a. minister; pre-eminently important to his 
usefulness. Paul, in enumerating the qualities of a bishop and a 
deacon, lays great stress on the domestic regulations or proprie- 
ty of deportment in the family. Let a minister’s deportment at 
home be that in which goodness has not a predominant influence, 
and he will probably preach almost in vain. “For if a man 
know not how to rule his own house, how shall he take care of 
the church of God?” And if he have no visible goodness at home, 
what will be thought of his apparent goodness abroad ? 

View the good man in his studies as connected with his offi- 
cial duties.. Here the holy temper of his heart controls every 
thing. His desires to glorify God and advance the kmgdom of 
Christ, give a trait to all his meditations. While he gives him- 
self to the word and to prayer; while he meditates on these 
things and is wholly in them ; he is studying and praying—not 
that he may become a great man ;—not that he may acquire 
renown for his eloquence,—his ingenuity m discovering new 
things ;—not that he may astonish others by the depth of his 
researches,—the brilliancy of his imagination,—the profundity of 
his reasonings or the boldness of his speculations, that by such 
means he may have a name and a party. No; his goodness 
prevents such a secularizing of sacred things. He has too sol- 
emn a sense of the responsibilities of his office thus to make 
merchandize of it. He feels too deeply the worth of souls to 
sacrifice their everlasting happiness to his own fame, and too lively 
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a persuasion of the fearful condemnation which awaits that 
unfaithful watchman at whose hands the blood of lost souls will be 
required. His studies are controlled by his love of the truth, his 
desire to be useful, and his reverence for God. His intention is 
to preach not himself, but Christ crucified ; not to secure his own 
fame, but the approbation of God ;—not to please men, but to 
save them. Hence he is anxious to display, not learned criticism, 
but the mind of the Spirit ;—anxious, not to please his audience 
for the hour, but to make them happy forever ;—not have them 
think highly of him, but to think ill of themselves ;—not to show 
them his talents, but their guilt and danger ;——-not to stand out 
before his subject as the object of attention and applause, but so 
to exhibit Christ and his salvation that these matters shall absorb 
their deepest thoughts and attract their strongest desires. 

View the influence of this goodness on the minister’s public 
performances. It has guided him in his prayers for divine aid, 
in the selection of his subject, his arrangement of the truth, and 
in choosing out acceptable words. It has guided him in all his 
preparation for the house of God. And he comes from his clo- 
set to the assembly with this preparation and this desire to save 
souls. Will this man preach himself? Will he be without zeal 
or feeling? Will he be satisfied merely to state the leading doc- 
trines of the Gospel? or will he be likely to aim at amusing his: 
audience with disquisitions which they cannot understand, and 
the utility of which even he, if he understand his own specula- 
tions, cannot perceive ? Or will he, in good earnest, plead the 
cause of God and labor to win souls to Christ ?- His sermon has 
not been prepared for show, but effect. He feels it to be the 
truth of God, and sanctioned by the authority of God ;—that he 
is the messenger, the very representative of the Lord of Hosts, 
and he acts as one who has heard and who believes God saying : 
Cursed be he that doeth the work of the Lord deceitfully. Thou 
shalt hear the word at my mouth and warn them from me. He 
acts as one who expects shortly to meet his auditors at the bar 
of judgment, and as possibly preaching for the last time to some 
Christless soul. 

Look at the influence of this goodness on a minister’s inter- 
course with his people. Let it bear upon his pastoral visits. Let 
this be his temper when he goes to the bed of sickness, to the 
house of mourning, and when he addresses his fellow men. _ It 
changes his intercourse from the mere visit of ceremony ; from 
conversation on the passing news of the day ; from retailing 
the scandals of the neighborhood ; from the pitiful and degrading 
employment of story-telling, and repeating anecdotes for the 
hundredth time, to the work of an ambassador of Christ—on: 
whose mind rest the solemn responsibilities of the sacred office, 
and whose fixed purpose is to preach Jesus Christ—when he 
goes out and when he comes in, and who feels that he may not 
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spend his hours in the house or the company where he cannot 
speak for Christ. This goodness impresses his mind with the 
worth of souls and he cannot trifle with them. The love of 
Christ constrains him, and he cannot cease to warn sinners pub- 
licly and from house to house. He is not a mere circulating jest 
book, or a daily advertiser of worldly commodities. Pastoral 
visits ! What does the phrase mean? I fear there is more min- 
isterial unfaithfulness in this one thing than in all things else, (I 
of course speak of ministers whose creed is correct,) and that as 
they go from house to house among their people, ministers do 
more to render their ministry inefficient than by all their minor 
errors in doctrine, and all their dull and formal essays on Gospel 
truth. Iam aware that many are well pleased if their minister 
will be as themselves when in their houses or their company ; 
but such a course leads them to cherish the opinion that religion 
is of no importance, and surely the eminently good man cannot 
be such. And happy would it be for the, churches if all who 
profess to minister in holy things, could say with truth, We 
have not so learned Christ. 

2. Another trait of character in the good minister is that he 
is full of the Holy Ghost. The phrase, “ Filled with the Holy 
Ghost,” sometimes refers to the gift of miraculous powers.— 
These were frequently bestowed on the primitive Christians and 
on private persons as well as on the officers of the church._— 
Probably Barnabas was thus gifted. But I apprehend the lan- 
guage in the text refers to those gracious operations of the Spirit 
by which a new nature is given and the person is born again and 
assimilated to God. In this sense probably Jeremiah was sanc- 
tified, and John the Baptist filled with the Holy Ghost from their 
birth. The language seems explanatory of the phrase, “a good 
man.” That he was full of the Holy Ghost was a proof that 
she was a good man, or rather that was the cause and this the 
effect. He was eminently a good man because he was thus fill- 
ed with the Spirit of God. Though this is a much more com- 
mon gift than the other, yet it is far more important. To be 
able to work miracles, may be thought a very desirable qualifi- 
cation ; and a wish to possess this power, may captivate some as 
it did Simon Magus, who yet have no wish for the sanctifying 
influences of God the Spirit ; who always resist those influences 
and call belief in them a dream or fanaticism. © I have remarked 
that the special renewing influences of the Spirit are more ex- 
cellent and desirable than the gift of working miracles. The 
latter are merely a communication of some portion of his power, 
and at most, are temporary. ‘The former change the heart, 
communicate to depraved man the Divine nature, or restore the 
image of God, and abide forever. Our Saviour tells us to re- 
joice, not that devils are subject to us, or that we have the power 
of working miracles; but to rejoice rather that our names are 
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written in heaven, or that by Divine Power we are renewed 
unto holiness. .A man may have miraculous powers and still be 
asinner, going on to hell. _ But if he be full of the Holy Ghost 
in his sanctifying influences, this is to be fitted to dwell with 
God. Itis to have the fruits of the Spirit, which are love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness. ; 

The word full is expressive, and seems to imply an abun- 
dance of the graces of which the Spirit is the author, and there- 
fore a peculiar fitness for the ministry. And how necessary is 
this to enable a person to enter into the spirit of the Gospel, 
and prepare him to exhibit in every action, a sincere devoted- 
ness to the work of winning souls to Christ. How necessary to 
keep a person from destructive errors ; from vain speculations, 
the fruits of dependence on our own mental powers, and from 
secularizing the Gospel when we study and preach professedly 
the unsearchable riches of Christ. They who have an unction 
from the Holy One, are they who are said to know all things. 
And this anointing which they have’ received abideth in them, 
and they need not that any man teach them; but the same an- 
ointing teacheth them all things, and is truth and is no lie. Ifa 
person be full of the Holy Ghost, he will be more likely to fall 
into that train of thought, and that course of action, which the 
Spirit has taught in the word ; for “the secret of the Lord is 
with them that fear him.” The suggestions of the Spirit which 
dwells in him, will, with far greater probability, lead him to un- 
derstand the Scriptures, and to preach them profitably, than all 
other qualifications without the indwelling of the Spirit. He has 
the contents—or rather the outlines—the great way-marks, writ- 
ten upon his heart, and it isthe want of this qualification which 
makes the Scriptures so mysterious and difficult to be understood 
by many. Because not filled with the Holy Ghost, some men 
of talents and science and critical study utterly fail, even with 
diligent application to understand the Scriptures, while many 
a child knows them unto salvation. 

3. Another trait. im the character of an approved minister of 
Christ is Faith. “ Full of Faith.” Though there may be diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the precise meaning of this language ; there 
is none in perceiving that this was a part of those qualifications 
which rendered it proper to call Barnabas a good man. By 
this he was distinguished from those men and teachers who are 
void of principle. His mind was stored with divine truth, and 
thus he had materials on which faith might fix and rest. A per- 
son thus qualified has opinions of his own, and is thus guarded 
against all those changes whose only recommendation is their 
novelty, or their adoption by some distinguished man. That a 
person thus given to change is dangerous as a minister, and that 
the churches can be little profitted by his ministrations is plain. 
He may to-day be undoing the work of yesterday, and to-mor- 
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row will bring its changes also, and his new views must form 
the prominent topics of his ministrations.. Unstable as water, 
thou shalt not excel. I deny not the right of a person to change 
his sentiments ; and undoubtedly it would, in many cases, be 
well for the church and for the world, if men who are account- 
ed great, as well as those of less notoriety, would change. But 
in not a few instances those who change in their preaching, are 
far from any change in their own opinions, for in very truth, 
they had none to change. 

He who is full of faith is firmly persuaded of the truth of the 
Gospel. He preaches Christ and him crucified. He proclaims 
the doctrines of the atonement; of our Lord’s Deity and Mes- 
siahship ; the way of pardon and acceptance through repent- 
ance and faith in Christ, and regeneration by the special power 
of the Spirit, as matters of fact and. not idle speculations ; as 
truths involving the everlasting destinies of men; and respect- 
ing which he may not trifle, nor prevaricate, nor make conceal- 
ment. In these matters he has been taught of God, and he un- 
derstands things spiritually discerned. That which he has look- 
ed upon, and handled, and felt of the word of life, he declares 
unto them. ‘The depravity and ruin which alone made a Saviour 
and a Gospel necessary ; that obstinacy in sin, which has called 
for the special agency of the Holy Ghost; that renovation of 
heart, or that passing from death to life by the power of God, 
which makes depraved man a new creature, rest on as indubita- 
ble evidence as his ‘own existence; to wit, experience. And 
hence the benevolence of God; his anxieties for the sinner’s sal- 
vation; the free grace of Christ ; the sinner’s entire dependence 
on sovereign mercy ; the work of the Holy Spirit in renewing 
men; the verity of revivals ; the doctrine of a future judgment ; 
an eternal heaven for the penitent and believing, and a hell 
equally eternal for the impenitent and unbelieving ; are matters 
which his faith makes substance, and their amazing importance 
will secure to them a conspicuous place in all his ministrations 
with sinners. Faith here gives a vividness to his conceptions 
and a pathos to his instructions, calculated, so far as means are 
concerned, to impress the consciences of his hearers. And these 
traits in his preaching are further brought out and made manifest, 
because the Gospel which he preaches to others is the one by 
which he lives. He is not like the motionless way mark. |The 
way in which he urges others to walk is the way which he him- 
self pursues. The precepts which he proclaims as the testimo- 
ny of God, he himself obeys. It is a maxim of divine authori- 
ty that the word preached does not profit unless it be mixed 
with faith in the hearer. If without faith in the hearer it does 
him no good; without faith in the preacher it will be equally 
profitless to him, and if possible more so ;~—for being longer be- 
fore his mind, if he be not moved to obey it, he acquires a 
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greater hardness of heart. Hence preachers of heresy are far 
less likely to obey the truth than their beguiled and deluded 
hearers. 

Frequently ministers are thought by their people to be a pe- 
culiarly favored class of men. They are supposed to have few- 
er distractions of mind, and to enjoy the best opportunities for 
growing in grace. In some respects it may be so, but in others 
they are placed in peculiarly unfavorable circumstances, for ob- 
taining salvation; or, at least, eminence in piety. They are 
tempted to examine divine truths as preachers, not as Chris- 
tians; to study the word of God for the purpose of finding 
something to profit their hearers, rather than so studying as to 
profit ther own souls. If we studied the things of God as 
Christians, our employment would be favorable to our growth 
in piety, as well as in knowledge ; but if we study as preachers 
only, it will retard if not destroy that growth. However, when 
a person is full of faith, this faith so makes substance of things 
hoped for, and evidence of things not seen, that you will find 
him among the first in the practice of all the Christian duties, 
and the exercise of the Christian graces which he recommends 
to others. 

II. Let us contemplate the results of such a person’s ministry. 
I shall not deny, nor need I for the attamment of my present ob- 
ject, deny that a work of grace had commenced, and was pro- 
ceeding, somewhat successfully, at Antioch, before Barnabas 
came thither. Nor will you deny that the -work was much pro- 
moted by his ministry. This is all I need illustrate to establish 
the proposition, that by the labors of a minister so qualified, the 
cause of Christ will be greatly promoted. “ Much people were 
added to the Lord.” Many persons were awakened, converted, 
and professed the name of Christ before men. The text plainly 
implies that there is a connexion between eminent degrees of 
goodness in a minister, and the prosperity of religion in a church. 
And if it be not a rule of universal application, yet both Scrip- 
ture and experience will confirm the position, that great spiritu- 
ality in a minister, is usually attended with much success. I do 
not say that a minister’s success depends on spirituality altogeth- 
er, as effect upon its cause, nor that visible success is always in 
proportion toit. Such a position would be at variance with the 
Bible, which most unequivocally declares that the success is ul- 
timately from the power of God. Men as agents cannot change 
the hearts of their fellow men; nor can they awaken them and 
convince them of sin. In this matter he that planteth is noth- 
ing, and he that watereth is nothing. God, whatever instru- 
ments or means he employs, retains his own prerogative of ab- 
solute sovereign ; yet if he more ordinarily makes a certain class 
of men efficacious, this fully teaches the importance of those 
means; or if his most honored instruments have ordinarily 
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certain qualifications, this shews the necessity of those qualifi- 
cations. Now it seems to be the fact ordinarily, that the minis- 
ter who is the good man, full of the Holy Ghost and of faith, is 
the successful minister, when circumstances are similar. His 
location ; the number of his hearers ; their previous state ; their 
occupations, and similar things must be taken into the account. 
One man’s usefulness may, from circumstances, be nearly limit- 
ed to gathering in and confirming previous converts, and edify- 
ing the saints ;—while the usefulness of another may appear al- 
most wholly in the awakening and conversion of sinners. On 
these distinctions I need not insist. They are allowances which 
every person of common sense must make, who reflects at all 
on the subject. I wish you rather to look at the results which 
may be expected where the minister who is eminently the good | 
man, labors in the cause of Christ. And such a ministry we 
may hope will result in the addition of much people to the Lord. 
For though God unquestionably acts as a sovereign here, as well 
as in other things, yet not as an arbitrary one. He is employ- 
ing second causes which appear calculated to produce such a 
result. For, 

1. Such qualifications fill a person’s mind with the persuasion 
that he is conversant with great and important realities. He 
feels these are things with which he may not trifle, and that his 
office is one of most fearful responsibilities both to God and man. 
His views prevent him from acting in the office for lucre’s sake, 
or as a pander to the passions of men. 

2. Such qualifications do, of course, fill the heart with love to 
God and to the work of salvation. And if the love of Christ 
constrained Paul, it will constrain others to make vigorous and 
faithful efforts to save men. And God will ordinarily crown 
such efforts with success. Under the influence of this love the 
servant of God will not only pray fervently for the Divine bles- 
sing, but he will be intent on his work ; both in season and out 
of season ; night and day, warning and beseeching men with 
tears. The reformations in the church anciently were effected 
through the labors of men who resembled Barnabas. Such were 
Josiah and Ezra and Nehemiah. Such were Peter and Paul and 
their fellow laborers, They believed the word and relied upon 
the promises of God. They labored and prayed and were bles: 
sed with success. And who were the men that in later times 
have been the honored instruments of adding much people to 
the Lord? Not men of little faith, and zeal, and piety ; but such 
men as Luther and Calvin and Knox ; as Elliot and Brainerd ; 
and Whitefield and Edwards ;—persons whose hearts glowed 
with love to God and to the souls of men; who were moved 
with compassion for sinners; who looked on their hearers and 
wept over them, while they believed and declared the promises 
and the threatenings of God. 
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Such qualifications will influence.a person to direct all his 
efforts to the advancement of God’s glory and the salvation of 
men. And when such a person enters on any labor, it is with a 
sense of his dependence on God,—of the greatness of his work, 
and the infinite importance of success. Hence, nothing is at- 
tempted without prayer for Divine aid ; for he knows that he 
must ask if he would receive. If he studies, it is that he may 
be better qualified, not for display, but to do goad. ‘This prin- 
ciple will determine what, in view of circumstances, his subjects 
shall be, and that they shall be those which are best adapted to 
save souls. ‘This principle will stamp its image on every para- 
graph and every thought, and when he comes forth with the mes- 
sage of God, his hearers will perceive that they are listening to 
aman who has had intercourse with heaven ; who is in earnest ; 
who fears not to declare the whole counsel of God ;—a man who 
sincerely seeks their salvation; and this persuasion will go far 
to induce a listening ear ; farther than studied arguments towards 
convincing the understanding and reaching the heart. They will 
find that they have a minister who is not to be. satisfied by any 
praises of his own performances,—any promises of future amend- 
ment or obedience. No; they must give God their hearts ; for 
they perceive that otherwise he will not let them alone. And 
the same principle stamps its image on his public prayers for 
them,—on his visits and his personal addresses. It throws the 
whole of his conversation into one channel—efforts for their sal- 
vation ; and he cannot labor altogether in vain, when he has thus 
a single eye and a glowing heart. This unction of the Holy 
Ghost ; this living, unwavering faith in God’s testimony ; this 
assent of the heart to all which God has said, while in the good 
man’s view, it vests all these things with the high importance of 
eternal realities, throws all things else into shade and nothing- 
ness. It therefore kindles a zeal which ever glows in all his 
efforts, and thus shews to his people a man always in earnest, 
and always laboring to promote their spiritual welfare. Hence 
he prepares for himself, or rather for the Holy Spirit, a way of 
access to their hearts. They believe him when he affirms, “I 
seek not yours, but you. My little children, of whom I travail 
in birth again until Christ be formed in you.” 

Such qualifications tend also to ensure success, because they 
will produce consistency between a minister's preaching and his 
life. If he says, “ Be ye sober, and watch unto prayer ;” if he 
exhorts them to holiness of life; if he cries, “ Cease to do evil, 
and learn to do well ;” if he presses the injunctions, “ Use the 
world as not abusing it ;—lay up for yourselves treasures in hea- 
ven ;—believe on the Lord Jesus Christ ;—be pilgrims and stran- 
gers on the earth :’—all these they see him do. He is a con- 
stant preacher of righteousness by example, no less than by pre- 
cept. He is not one of those of whom you sometimes hear it 
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remarked, he would be an excellent and useful minister, if you 
could confine him to the pulpit ; but then he is so imprudent, so 
full of levity, so rash, so worldly, that his every day conduct 
counteracts his preaching and destroys his usefulness. The 
most consistent minister will ordinarily be the most successful 
preacher. 

Such qualifications will keep a minister humble in the midst 
of success. He will feel that the increase is of God alone, and 
hence he will continue to wait upon God. He will therefore re- 
new his strength, for God will continue to bless him. Feeling 
that of himself he can do nothing, he will honor the Holy Spirit, 
as the agent who renews men unto the image of God, and opens 
their hearts to receive the word. Thus he will be less likely to 
grieve him ; and the Spirit, if not grieved, will abide with such 
a man, and will accompany his ministrations with those influen- 
ces by which sinners will be awakened and will turn unto the 
Lord. If God looks with favor on every child of his, he will do 
this especially for the humble and contrite minister who trembles 
at his word, and who, under a sense of the fearful responsibilities 
of his office, cries, “ Who is sufficient for these things ?” 

These considerations shew that the ministry of a good man, 
full of the Holy Ghost and of faith, may ordinarily be expected 
to result in the addition of much people to the Lord. And 
though observation proves that God acts as a sovereign, causing 
it to rain on one city and not on another, yet he usually gives 
efficacy to those means which seem best adapted to the attain- 
ment of the desired result. 


REMARKS. 


1. To possess the character of a good man is more important 
than mental greatness. I am far from denying that these things 
may be united, and unquestionably when goodness of heart, and 
superior intellect are combined, the person so endowed will be 
pre-eminently useful. When God bestows superior powers of 
mind, it is a gift highly valuable and should be faithfully culti- 
vated. The five talents are a more important endowment than 
the two, and the possessor should so consider them. But the 
danger is that he will glory in that which he has received, and 
forget who made him to differ. The danger is that such supe- 
rior intellect, if not guided by grace, will do harm rather than 
good. The inference is evident also, from the consideration 
that mental greatness may be possessed, and may bring the pos- 
sessor much renown; yea, he may be extensively useful even 
to the church of God, by the vigorous application of his talents 
to sacred literature, and yet have a heart entirely alienated from 
God, and then with all his greatness he is going down to hell. 
But while the good man will probably be more useful, he cer- 
tainly is approved of God, and will enjoy him forever. 
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2. To sustain the character of a good man is more important 
than worldly renown. Iam aware that no one present will de- 
ny this. But the point is not our theory, but our practice on 
this subject, and how difficult it is for poor, fallen nature not to 
covet the applause of men! How easily do vanity and a desire 
of fame find their way to the heart, and sway even the hopefully 
pious man. And possibly the studies and the efforts of men in 
the sacred office are at times entered upon with a view to popu- 
larity. There is need of a strong, living faith, and a rich in- 
dwelling of the Spirit, to keep down the aspirings of. the heart 
after worldly greatness, and lead us to seek at all times the char- 
acter and usefulness of the good man ;—and to seek even these 
from right motives. I know not but a man may as proudly as- 
pire to be distinguished, or to be thought distinguished, for his 
faith, his sanctity, and his success in the conversion of souls, as 
another may, to be distinguished for metaphysical acuteness, ex- 
tensive science, or eloquence; and most surely where such 
aspirings dwell, there will be efforts by novel measures, and 
perhaps by measures of questionable propriety, to produce and 
acquire celebrity. Either is indeed a pitiful employment for one 
who declares himself moved by the Holy Ghost to enter upon 
the sacred office. 

3. If the ambassadors of Christ possessed more of this char- 
acter, there would be less fondness for speculation ; less of bold 
assertion; less of desire to attract notice by pretensions to nov- 
elty, by claims of having invented a more excellent way of 
stating acknowledged truths; less of the manifested desire to 
acquire celebrity, for having discovered something never seen 
before ;—less of the spirit to make these newer things the great 
and almost sole topic of preaching and conversation ;—and less 
of the desire to give name to a sect. Ido not deny that im- 
provements may be made; that happier modes of illustrating 
and applying sacred truth may be devised, and perhaps have 
been ; but it seems rather arrogant to insinuate that all who 
have ever gone before us, however good or wise, have been as 
the blind man, looking up, after Christ had once touched his 
eyes, and who could hardly distinguish men from trees. 

4. Ministers are reminded what traits of character it is desi- 
rable they should possess ; what manner of persons they should 
be in the study, the social, and the pastoral visit ; in the family, 
and the pulpit. Good men—full of the Holy Ghost, and of faith, 
if they would have their labors blessed to the adding of much 
people to the Lord. Grave in deportment ; faithful in feeding 
the flock ; an example to believers in all things ; affectionate and 
ardent ; ready to rejoice in the work or grace of God; in honor 
preferring one another ; seeking the approbation of Christ rath- 
er than worldly renown, and desiring goodness rather than men- 
tal greatness ; let them be such men as Barnabas appears to 
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have been, and who can doubt that every sermon,—every pas- 
toral visit would be blessed? Who can doubt that such an ex- 
ample continually pouring out the light of heaven in the path of 
converts would serve to make them eminent and useful Chris- 
tians, and fill the churches with a holier generation, and a peo- 
ple more eminently distinguished from the world? Who can 
doubt that the example and ministrations of such ambassadors 
of Christ would be with power, and that sinners would more 
probably be persuaded? How vast the amount of good which 
one such servant of the Lord might do in his parish ! How rich 
the blessing if all churches could have such men to watch 
over them! How interesting and useful would be their meetings 
for consulting measures to promote the kingdom of Christ! 
How certain that they would kindle a holier and a brighter flame 
in their own breasts ! How sure to do good and leave a blessing 
behind them wherever they went ! 

The subject reminds all persons what kind of Christians they 
ought tobe. There is not one path to heaven for ministers, and 
another for their people. You need the same moral qualities to 
fit you for the kingdom of God, and the same traits of charac- 
ter to prepare youtodo good. If ministers should be pre-emi- 
nently good, you surely must be good also; for one great ob- 
ject which renders such a character desirable in them is that 
they may be instrumental to the formation of the same character 
inyou. If they must be full of the Holy Ghost, and of faith, so 
must you, or you must perish forever. 


EXPOSITION. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 


EXPOSITION OF ISAIAH 58: 1. 


Cry aloud, spare not ; lift up thy voice like a trumpet, and show my people 
their transgression, and the house of Jacob their sins. 


That preachers, whom God hath chosen and sent out into the 
world to warn sinners to repentance, should be earnest and zeal- 
ous in declaring his word, is a common and a just remark. And 
this opinion is perhaps as much founded on the passage I have 
now read, as upon any in the Bible. Like many others, it makes 
it the duty of every one intrusted with the message of God, to 
manifest a becoming zeal and earnestness in delivering It. 

But, notwithstanding the passage appears very plain, and to 
be incumbered with no mystery or ambiguity, yet all are not 
agreed as to its precise meaning. By many, the passage is lite- 
rally understood ; and they enjoin it upon all to preach the word, 
wil great power of voice ; and to manifest not only great ear- - 
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nestness, in their manner, but to utter great sounds, and make 
a great noise also. ‘They imagine, the dull and slothful will not 
be aroused to duty, unless stunned by loudness of expression, or 
by the full strength of the voice, raised to its highest pitch. — 

This, they think, they gather from the passage under conside- 
ration, and from various other parts of Scripture. But others 
who think they have equal authority for their opinion, give to 
all such passages a different interpretation. With them, “ to cry 
aloud, to spare not, to lift up the voice like a trumpet,” implies 
nothing more, than that, when we speak for God, we speak 
with that clearness of utterance, and in that lively and earnest 
manner, that will engage attention, and evince, that we feel a 
deep and solemn interest in the message we deliver. . The com- 
pass and strength of voice, necessary for a public speaker, should 
always be determined by the place to be filled, and the audience 
to be addressed. If the place be large, and the audience nu- 
merous, the voice should be raised to such a pitch, as will ena- 
ble all to hear with ease and convenience. He who makes this 
his rule, and shows a becoming earnestness and interest in the 
message he delivers, may be said “to cry aloud, to spare not ; 
and to lift up his voice like a trumpet.” To go beyond this ; to 
use the same loudness of expression, when addressing a small 
audience, as when speaking to a larger one, is an offence to the 
laws of our nature. The ear is a very nice and delicate 
organ,—it is so constructed as to be pleased and agreeably en- 
tertained with all intelligible and harmonious sounds ; but cannot 
well bear loud vociferations. The organ is too nice and deli- 
cately formed, not to take offence at boisterous sounds and vio- 
lent outcries. And besides, an improper loudness of expression 
tends to distract the mind; to confound the judgment; and to 
ere our forming any very clear and adequate conceptions of 
truth. 

But it will be said, that, “'To cry aloud, to spare not, to lift 
up the voice like a trumpet,’ does not mean that we should 
speak in a gentle whisper, or in a low and soothing tone. There 
is no necessity of vibrating to extremes. To speak in a gentle 
whisper, which none could distinctly hear, would be as impro- 
per as loud vociferations and violent outcries. 

But if it still be contended, that this and all similar passages 
are to be literally understood, why should not preachers some- 
times sigh and howl? They are so commanded. « Gird your- 
selves and lament, ye priests: Howl, ye ministers of the altar ; 
come, lie all night in sackcloth, ye ministers of my God: for the 
meat offering, and the drink offering is withheld from the house 
of your God,”’—Joel 1: 13.—* Cry and howl, son of man, for 
it shall be upon my people, it shall be upon all the princes of 
Israel ; terrors, by reason of the sword shall be upon my peo- 
ple: smite, therefore, upon thy thigh,’—Ezek 21: 12. 
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But if ministers should introduce the practice, and should 
howl as if distressed for the sins of others, by whom would they 
be tolerated? Perhaps it will be said, that loud preaching is 
powerful, and evinces the earnestness and sincerity of the speak- 
er. That loud preaching is not always powerful, or is not al- 
ways attended by the converting power of the Spirit is evident 
from every one’s own observation. Those who place great 
stress on the manner, and think nothing will be done,. unless 
the word be spoken with uncommon fullness of utterance, are 
not more successful than others. And it may further be remark- 
ed, that a loud and vehement manner prevents “ that variety of 
elevation and depression, which affords ease to the speaker, and 
pleasure to the hearer.” As loud preaching is not always pow- 
erful, neither does it always evince the greater sincerity and 
earnestness of the speaker ;--there are other and better signs 
of these important qualifications. There isa propriety and so- 
lemnity of manner, an engagedness and earnestness of expres- 
sion, that speak with greater emphasis to the heart, and that 
more clearly evince honesty and sincerity, than is possible for 
mere noise alone, or for any fullness of utterance or loudness of 
expression. 

By some it is contended, that loud preaching will not only 
evince the earnestness of the speaker, but will also more cer- 
tainly and powerfully awaken those that hear. The object of 
a preacher and a counsellor at law are one and the same,—it is 
the duty of both to convince and persuade. But suppose a 
pleader, in one of our high courts, should harangue the jury in 
a loud and vociferous manner. Would such a practice be deem- 
ed decorous, or even admissible? Would it not tend to con- 
found, rather than to enlighten and persuade ? But why should 
a manner that would not be tolerated in such a case, be thought 
the best possible, when pleading the cause of God ? 

But the advocates of loud preaching may reply, that we are 
to follow Scripture examples; “that Paul spake with a loud 
voice before Festus; and that this made his noble auditor 
tremble and doubt his sanity.” But whoever considers the mat- 
ter, and reads for himself, will find Festus affirming, not that 
much noise, but much learning, had made the Apostle mad. 'The 
Lord Jesus, we are told, when suffering for our sins, cried out 
with a loud voice and gave up the ghost; and hence, when in 
distress for the sms of others, we may imitate his example, and 
cry aloud for deliverance. But what means have we of prov- 
ing, that the Lord Jesus, in the instance alluded to, or in any 
other, has given us a warrant for loud and boisterous preaching ? 
How do we know, that by crying aloud, he did more than utter 
his complaint in a clear, distinct, and audible manner ? But this, 
it is said, is not the only example. Not many days before his 
death, he stood in the temple and cried, saying: “If any man 
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thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” This passage is subject 
to the same interpretation with the one last considered. But ad- 
mitting the Lord Jesus did actually cry aloud on this occasion, 
when speaking in the temple and to a large audience, it will by 
no means justify the practice, under circumstances widely dif- 
ferent,—-when speaking to comparatively few hearers. In one 
of St. John’s visions, he had a view of heaven: “And lo, a 
great multitude, which no man could number, of all nations, 
and people, and kindreds, and tongues, stood before the throne 
and before the Lamb, clothed with robes and palms in their 
hands; and cried with aloud voice, saying, Salvation to our 
God which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb.” From 
this and similar passages, many infer, that heaven is full of loud 
praises, and that hence God’s people should cry aloud, and make 
the very earth ring with their voices. That there should be loud 

raises in heaven, where are thousands and thousands, redeem- 
ed by the blood of Christ, where no voice is silent, but where 
all are engaged in the delightful employment, is all consistent 
enough with what we advocate ; and may all be admitted with- 
out any thing like confusion and disordér commonly witnessed 
where one, or two, or more are engaged in loud and vociferous 
praying and preaching. 

There may be loud praises among the multitude of worship- 
pers in heaven, and there may be loud and yet harmonious prai- 
ses on earth, where there are hundreds of worshippers, and yet 
all be governed by the dictates of propriety and good sense.— 
Hence, it is but reasonable to suppose, that all those passages, 
which speak of crying aloud, smiting with the fist, and stamp- 
ing with the foot, are to be considered as strong figurative lan- 
guage of the East, and as inculcating becoming zeal and ear- 
nestness in the cause of God. That the passage under conside- 
ration is to be so interpreted, is evident from its very nature. 
The prophet is commanded to speak in such a solemn and ear- 
nest manner, as should impress God’s people with a sense of 
their sins. They were very diligent in outward observances,— 
they attended to ordinances,—they seemed to delight in approach- 
ing to God ; but in their hearts, they departed from him. They 
were hypocritical. Their religion was more ostentacious than 
real. Hence the prophet was to give them an earnest, faithful, 
and solemn warning. ‘To lift up his voice and bear his solemn 
testimony against their sin. But to do this, was it necessary 
that he should become a loud and extravagant preacher ? Would 
a noisy and boisterous declaiming against their sins, be more 
likely to convince and persuade them, than a solemn and delibe- 
rate appeal to their understandings—their heart and conscience? 
Have orators in ancient and modern times, stormed their hear- 
ers with a loud and extravagant utterance, that would tend to 
distract the mind and confound the judgment ; or, have they, 
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studying the laws and principles of our nature, used every vari- 
ety of emphasis, cadence and tone, touching sometimes a tender, 
then a.persuasive, and then a commanding strain? While a 
solemn, earnest, and impressive manner will recommend the 
truth, will not a noisy, declamatory style disgust ten men, sooner 
than convince one? Such noise and confusion as many advocate, 
is but once mentioned in the Scriptures, and that will be con- 
sidered as no good precedent. 

When Baal’s priests cried unto their god, they cried aloud, as 
if their god were asleep ; they showed great vehemence in their 
manner; they leaped on the altar, and cut themselves with knives; 
and by their want of reverence and solemnity, showed whose 
priests they were. But when Elijah made supplication, he drew 
near, spread forth his hands towards heaven, and with the utmost 
earnestness and solemnity, besought his God, who heard and 
answered by fire. 

It is said of the Lord Jesus, who is our example,—“ He 
should not cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard in the 
street ;” and of God, that when he spake to the Prophet, it was 
in a “ still small voice.” 

And may we not add, that God seems most especially pre- 
sent, at all those seasons of worship, that are characterized by 
stillness and solemnity? At such times and seasons, there is 
something that makes us feel the place is the house of God and 
the gate of heaven. P. 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
From the Spirit of the Pilgrims. 
DR. PORTER'S LETTERS ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


NO. V. 


To the Committee of the Revival Association in the Theological 
Seminary, Andover : 


Gentiemen :—Some general results of the revivals I have 
been describing, are now to be mentioned. 

The cases of apostacy, which occur among hopeful subjects of 
renewing grace, always constitute an interesting topic of enquiry 
in narratives of revivals. These cases are lamentable indeed, if 
we regard only the individuals who thus apostatize ; but beyond 
comparison more lamentable still, if we take into view the con- 
sequences to the cause of religion generally. Hence, in estima- 
ting the character of a past revival, the most judicious Ministers 
and Christians, have thought proper to ask, “ What proportion 
of its professed subjects have fallen away?” Such an enquiry is 
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reasonable, because it enters fundamentally into the principles of 
that?revival, and the methods in which it was conducted. 

In reviewing the glorious work of God, of which I have un- 
dertaken to give you some account, the fact is to be stated, to 
the honor of divine grace, and as a just testimony to the wisdom 
and fidelity of those who were the chief instruments in promot- 
ing this work, that the cases of apostacy were very few. The 
Rev. Dr. Hyde, of Lee, in referring to a revival, which prevailed 
among his people sixteen years before, mentions one hundred and 
ten who united with the church, among whom there were after- 
wards a few apostacies ; but in the narrative of two subsequent 
revivals, he states no instance of this sort. Excepting the above 
case, all these narratives, while they have special respect to this 
point, and while they extend to a compass of many hundred miles, 
and were generally written after a lapse of time sufficient for a 
full developement of character, in the professed converts, yet 
mention but three instances of apostacy, among the thousands that 
were added to the church. Besides these, a few others are re- 
ferred to, as having entertained hopes, who fell away, without 
having made a profession of religion. 

Now, on the supposition that there were more cases of defec- 
tion, and even many more than are included in this statement, 
still I presume that the real fact, as to the -small number of such 
defections, is without a parallel in the history of the church. But 
results so unusual did not take place without the influence of 
causes adequate to account for them. Before these revivals, the 
prevalent strain of preaching, for a considerable period, had been 
such as to promote sound, doctrinal knowledge in the churches. 
In all the means too, which were employed for carrying forward 
these revivals, ministers proceeded with their eyes fixed on cer- 
tain things, which were then universally regarded as the mistakes 
of good men, in similar seasons of divine influence that were past. 
It was perfectly well remembered what an overwhelming tide,— 
partly of sectarian acrimony, and partly of unhallowed prejudice 
against all evangelical religion, came in upon the church, from 
the grievous indiscretions of Davenport and others about 1740. 
It was remembered that the fanatical excesses of that period 
were followed by a dire reaction, in which, for a third of a cen- 
tury, special divine influence was withdrawn from the land.— 
These facts, after the modern period of revivals commenced, 
made ministers cautious in their management. There were, in- 
deed, occasional indiscretions. During a powerful work of grace, 
which prevailed in my childhood, a zealous preacher, at the close 
of a public lecture, called on all impenitent sinners, “ who would 
then make up their minds to be on the Lord’s side,” to rise and 
declare that purpose by speaking aloud. Scores of hearts in 
the assembly were ready to burst with deep anxiety, but the 
incongruity of such a proposal, in the regular worship of God, 
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was instinctively and generally felt. After a dead silence of a 
few moments, five or six men rose, and made the declaration 
which was desired. I was old enough to observe thém all as 
they spoke ; but among the blessed frutts of that work, not one of 
these was numbered, and some of them soon became open infi- 
dels. But one other instance like this occurred within my know- 
ledge, till I became a preacher myself, and not one, in all the 
revivals during my pastoral life. 

The small number of apostacies attending these revivals, I must 
now add, was owing to the ample instructions given by minis- 
ters, as to the evidences of grace, and the incessant warnings on 
‘the dangers of self-deception. As this is a point of much prac- 
tical importance, I shall here give some extracts, as a specimen 
of the manner in which ministers were accustomed to treat these 
subjects. 

The Rev. Asahel Hooker, at the close of a revival among his 
people, says of the hopeful converts, “'They have generally con- 
ducted hitherto as weil as could reasonably be expected. It is 
hoped that their religion will not be as the early cloud, and the 
morning dew that passeth away. But it is greatly to be feared 
that all will not persevere,—that some will be found with a lamp 
of profession, but no oil in their lamp. ‘Many will say unto me 
in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not ate and drank in thy pre- 
sence ?’ to whom he will say, ‘ Depart from me, I never knew 
you.’” Again he says, “ Whether all those who appear to have 
set out, and to run well for the present, will hold on their way, 
and obtain the prize of their high calling, must be finally known 
by the event. If some, of whom the best hopes have been en- 
tertained, should make shipwreck of the faith, return again to 
folly, and thus evince that they were never cleansed from their 
filthiness, it will determine no characters but their own. Some 
may have deceived both themselves and others, and their last 
state may be worse than the first.” m 

The Rev. Jeremiah Hallock, in the same spirit, says, “ When 
I find Peter, an Apostle, deceived in Simon Magus, and hear 
him, when speaking of the faith of Silvanus, using the cautious 
language, ‘a faithful brother, as I suppose,’ it makes me tremble 
for fear how we shall hold out. We cannot tell what shall be 
on the morrow, and man is ignorant of the heart. Hence my 
desire is, that all whom I have alluded to in the above narration, 
will remember that this is not an hour of boasting, but of putting 
on the harness ; and that it still remains to be proved from their 
fruits, whether they have true religion or not.” _ 

It were easy to fill pages with similar quotations, but I will 
add only one more, from Rev. Joseph Washburn. “I would 
remark further, with respect to those whose experiences have 
been now related, and all who entertain a hope, and have been 
respected in this narrative, that, after all, it is very possible they 
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may be deceived. We speak of them as hopeful converts, and 
we are bound in charity to do so, while they do not contradict 
their professions by their external deportment. But the Lord 
trieth the hearts. Whether their relief from distress, and pre- 
sent hopes are the consequence of a renewed, humble heart, or 
of their being left to blindness and self-deception, must be de- 
cided by.their conduct, and by the light of the great day. As 
yet we have not been pained with any instances of special apos- 
tacy ; but it is not improbable that among so many, some may 
prove to be stony ground hearers. May God, who alone is able, 
keep them from falling, and strengthen, establish, settle them, 
that they be not moved away from the hope of the Gospel; and 
that they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all 
things.” 

The above extracts are sufficient to show what was the gen- 
eral habit of ministers in warning their hearers against that pre- 
sumptuous.confidence, which is the prolific origin of apostacies, 
in revivals. A zeal perhaps equally sincere with theirs, but 
more impetuous, may censure the course they pursued, as cau- 
tious to an extreme. J cannot view this censure as just, while 
I regard the solid fruits of a revival as consisting in the addition 
to the church of “such as shall be saved ;” not such as will be- 
come apostates and reprobates. 

Among the happy fruits of these revivals, the decided tone of 
practical piety which they produced, ought to be mentioned. 

It was a common thing that the hopeful converts exhibited a 
strong desire for zmprovement in religious knowledge. 'The time 
which had been employed by the young in scenes of frivolous 
amusement, and by the more advanced in idle conversation, was 
devoted to the study of the Bible, and other useful books, and 
to attendance on meetings designed especially to promote their 
advancement in intellectual and spiritual knowledge. Under 
this impulse of religious feeling, the progress actually made by 
many, in a correct understanding of Christian doctrines, was 
greater in one month, than it had been during their whole lives. 
As to the people of my own charge, I cannot speak on this sub- 
ject, without recollections of the most intense interest. From 
the beginning of my ministry, my attention had been directed 
towards one standing obstacle to the preacher’s success, namely, 
that the greater proportion of his hearers come to the sanctuary, 
expecting to be merely passive under his preaching. They cal- 
culate to understand and feel, only so far as he compels them to 
understand and feel. It would be out of place to dwell on this 
point, except to mention one of the measures adopted, to trans- 
form this class of persons from passive into active hearers of the 
Gospel. This was a meeting of the young people, once in two 
weeks, at which each one was at liberty to give in a written 
composition, on some important subject, previously assigned, 
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and on which it was my usage previously to preach. When this 
anticipated sermon was'delivered, the aspect of the whole as- 
sembly was that of eager listening, to the discussion of a sub- 
ject, on which one or more in a large proportion of the families 
was expecting to write, in preparation for the public meeting. 
It must suffice to add, (for there is no room for details,) that the 
. youthful converts trained in this manner, rapidly outstripped, in 
religious knowledge, the older members of the church.. Indeed, 
they surpassed in their attainments, the most sanguine hopes 
that I had entertained. The habit of active, intelligent atten- 
tion to preaching, which thus became established in the congre- 
gation, particularly the younger part of it, was a subject of spe- 
cial remark to ministers, who occasionally preached in my pulpit. 

Wherever these revivals prevailed, they were attended by a 
manifest increase in the religious observance of the Sabbath, and 
the duties of family religion. ? 

~The narrative from Killingly, Conn., says, that previous to 
this season, “ public worship was greatly neglected by many 
whole families, but now we see them flocking to hear the word 
of God, on the Sabbath, and at other seasons. In our public 
meetings the solemnity is like going to the judgment. While 
there were formerly but very few who called upon the name of 
the Lord, in family prayer, now almost whole neighborhoods 
have engaged in this duty; so that if one were to pass among 
them, at certain seasons, he would be constrained to say,—Sure- 
ly God is in this place ;—parents devoting themselves, their lit- 
tle ones, and all that they have, to the Lord.” It was a com- 
mon testimony of these narratives, that the attention given to 
family religion was much greater, some of them say “ten times 
greater,” than it had formerly been. 

Another memorable fruit of these revivals was seen in the 
harmony that existed among Christians. 1 have adverted to two 
important causes which operated to produce this harmony,— 
first, the thorough system of doctrinal preaching, which prevail- 
ed, and by which the churches were prepared to embrace those 
views of evangelical truth which were correct, without falling 
into angry collision about them, during a revival. And, secondly, 
the happy, I might say, perhaps, unexampled agreement of 
ministers among themselves, as to the proper means of conduct- 
ing these revivals. A 

In the great outpouring of the Spirit, under the preaching of 
Whitefield and his associates, families and churches were rent 
asunder with violent divisions. Wrath, bitterness, and, evil 
speaking, were too prevalent among the professed friends of re- 
ligion, and even among ministers. But as God in_ his mercy 
would have it, in the: revivals of 1800, &c. things were ina 
state totally different. Ministers had but one heart and soul. 
All drank into one spirit, preached one Gospel, and cast their 
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influence into one common stock; each laboring in his own 
sphere, and still aiming to encourage the heart, and strengthen 
the hands of his brethren, in every possible way. Nor did this 
seem to be any other than a matter of course. I did not dream 
of heartburnings and clashing influence among ministers, in re- 
vivals too, till I lived to witness these things amid other scenes 
than those where my happy lot was originally cast. It would 
be a testimony to the sanctifying power of the Gospel, at once 
unquestionable and delightful, if I should enumerate the instan- 
ces in which stubborn, and, protracted, and apparently incurable 
divisions in school-districts, parishes, and towns, and what is 
ordinarily the most hopeless fot of dissension, the acrimony of 
political strife, were hushed into tranquillity by a revival of reli- 
gion. It is enough to say that contentions, involving individu- 
als, and families, and extending often to entire communities,—. 
threatening most disastrous consequences, were quietly submer- 
ged in the great concerns of the soul and eternity. In many in- 
stances, those who had been, for years, arrayed against each 
other, in the ranks of opposing: parties, bowed together before 
the heart-subduing influence of the Gospel, sat down together as 
brethren at the table of their common Lord, and found his ban- 
ner over them to be love. 


Another conspicuous trait in the influence of these revivals, 
was, that they taught ministers humility. 'Those whose labors 
were most signally blest for the conversion of sinners, were the 
same men who took the lowest place before God in prayer, as- 
cribing all the success of their ministrations to Him. Scarcely 
was a sermon heard, or an address to the throne of grace, which 
did not distinctly recognize the sentiment of Paul,—* Neither 
he that planteth is any thing, nor he that watereth, but God 
that giveth the increase.” One of the most eminent ministers of 
that period* said to me, “I never fully understood the Apostle’s 
comparison of ministers to ‘earthen vessels,’ till I] saw in a revi- 
val, the utter ineflicacy of my own preaching to save a single 
soul, without divine influence.” Another of them+ said, “ There 
is joy and hope in God; and I desire to be thankful to him, that 
he has allowed me to stand and behold his glorious work ; though 
I must confess that I never felt so useless since I entered on the 
ministry. God hath wrought ; and to his name be all the glory.” 
It was in mercy to the churches, that the predominant influence 
in the management of these revivals, was among men of this 
spirit ;—men who were not disposed to overrate their own in- 
strumentality, and who were qualified to estimate with candor 
the labors of their brethren. Rash, heady, censorious ministers 
if there were such, had no opportunity to become conspicuous. 
Indeed, during all these wonderful displays of divine mercy, 


* Rey. Asahel Hooker. + Rey. Jeremiah Hallock. 
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over so gréat'an extent of country, and for so long a period, I 
never heard of a single vainglorious preacher, thrusting himself 
into the sphere of regular pastors, and assuming before their 
people, to be more skilful than they in converting sinners. That 
man is but little qualified to be a teacher in the church, in sea- 
sons of special divine influence, who has not himself been taught 
humility,—the first lesson of the Gospel. 

These revivals illustrate at once, the indispensable necessity of 
means, and the sovereignty of divine grace. As to the first part 
of this statement, all theories may well be superseded by the 
simple evidence of facts. What is this evidence? When the 
Spirit of God comes among a people, by his awakening influ- 
ences, look at the solemn assemblages which throng the sanctu- 
ary and the conference room. Look at the unwonted earnest- 


“ness with which old and young search the Scriptures. Plainly 


the whole aspect of a congregation, is decisive testimony at such 
a season, that some strong impulse is moving them to special at- 
tendance on means ; and this impulse is unquestionably from the 
Holy Spirit. Hence the individuals who, in such a time, remain 
in heedless unconcern about their own salvation, so‘as to neg- 
lect and despise the regular means ‘of grace, bear-the stamp of 
reprobation on their foreheads, and their case, while remaining 
as they are, is universally regarded as hopeless. Not a single 
instance appears, in all these narratives, of any person who was 
apparently converted to God, without a previous, solemn excite- 
ment to attend on the means of salvation. 

But while this is the ordinary method in which sinners are 
converted, no promises of regenerating grace are made to the 
unregenerate. ‘There is no certain connexion between the sanc- 
tification of any unholy man, and attendance on means, as he 
does attend on them; because the promises of the Gospel are 
made to nothing short of repentance. As the subject of those 
exercises which usually precede a spiritual renovation, his case 
may be very hopeful, compared with others around him ; but all 
is dreadful uncertainty as to the result.. From the most promis- 
ing stage of such exercises, multitudes have relapsed into a state 
of deadly apathy or infidelity.. Among awakened sinners, God 
in his sovereignty renews some to eternal life, while he leaves 
others to perish in their voluntary rejection of the Gospel. Among 
unawakened sinners, too, the same sovereignty is exercised. 
Of this, the narratives, to which I have so often referred, furnish 
most conclusive evidence. The Rev. Jedidiah Bushnell, in re- 
ference to a work of grace in Otsego county, said :—* The An- 


gel of God’s presence evidently went before the preaching of 


the Gospel. Only the reading of a text of Scripture, or some 
sentence from a preacher, would have more effect upon an au- 
dience, than whole labored discourses in time of religious declen- 
sion. God held the work in his own hand. Creatures prayed 
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and used means, but God wrought the salvation ; to. his name 
be all the glory.” 

The Rev. Dr. S. Shepard said of the same work in Lenox: 
“The immediate hand of Omnipotence was strikingly displayed 
init. It was preceded by no providential occurrences that were 
uncommon. Religious instruction was no other now than it had 
been. The Apostle knew what he said, when he spoke these 
memorable words, ‘ We have this treasure in earthen vessels, that 
the excellency of the power may be of God, and not of us.’ ” 

The Rev. Mr. Hallock said: “ Dreadful experience proves 
that men are indeed morally dead. Their hearts are harder than 
rocks, deafer than adders, and more stubborn than the sturdiest 
oaks. That which will break down the rocks, and tear up the 
oaks, will have no effect on the carnal mind. As means did not 
begin this work of themselves, so neither did they carry it on. 
But as this was the work of the Omnipotent Spirit, so the effects 
produced, proclaimed its sovereign, divine author. One was 
taken here, and another there,—often where we should least ex- 
pect it. I have seen some, under the most awakening judg- 
ments, as thoughtless as ever,—others in full health and prosper- 
ity pricked in the heart.” 

The Rev. Mr. Hooker said: “It is the evident design of Pro- 
vidence to confound all attempts, which should be made by phi- 
losophy and human reason, to account for the effects wrought, 
without ascribing them to God, as the marvellous work of his 
Spirit and grace. The effects were not only such, in themselves, 
as made it impossible to account for them, by any of the known 
principles of human nature, or the influence of natural causes ; 
but such a diversity in the antecedent. characters, habits and cir- 
cumstances of the subjects, renders this still farther impossible.” 

The history of these revivals shows that the genuine tendency 
of such seasons is to render Christians grateful, watchful, and 
Fervent in spirit. Many, doubtless, must be viewed: as sincere 
Christians, who are not consistent Christians. The wise and the 
foolish slumber together, while the bridegroom tarries. But 
when the Redeemer comes, in the triumphs of his grace, to visit 
his churches, then his true followers are seen waking from their 
apathy, and going forth to welcome the King of Zion, with an 
energy, and earnestness, and ardor of affection, greatly surpas- 
sing their first love. Then, too, it is seen that the highest fervor 
of experimental religion, instead of being forced only among the 
weak and illiterate, is often associated with intellectual strength, 
of the first order. As a proof that such fervor may be entirely 
distinct from fanatical excitement, I would gladly insert here 
two letters, which passed between Judge Reeve, of Connecticut, 
and Judge Boudinot, of New Jersey, both in the full maturity 
of their powers, and well entitled to the high rank which they 
held, even among the educated men of their time. But my lim- 
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its allow me only to give a few extracts from the reply of the 
latter, to some inquiries from the former, it being a time of re- 
~ vival in the places where they severally resided. ‘These extracts, 
while they rebuke the languor of lukewarm Christians, give a 
testimony, (inczdental indeed, and therefore the more valuable,) 
respecting the judicious order maintained in the church at New- 
ark, to which the writer belonged. 

“ Although a large number gave sufficient evidence of a real 
change of heart, before December, yet none of them came for- 
ward ;—as great strictness and caution are observed with us. 
On the first Sabbath in March, the Lord’s-supper was adminis- 
tered again. Of those who had been previously propounded, 
ninety-seven appeared and joined the church. It was one of the 
most solemn days I ever experienced. The house was crowded ; 
at least two thousand people were in it, and upwards of five 
hundred communicants. ‘Twenty-two adults and eight infants 
were baptized. We expect at least one hundred more will join 
the church on the first Sabbath in June; there are at least as 
many. more under convictions; and, blessed be God, we have 
no reason to think that the work has ceased. Surely this is 
wonder and love indeed, beyond degree ; wonder without end 
to angels, and love without bounds to men. How should the 
praises of this adorable Messiah live upon each believing heart, 
and ascend from every redeemed tongue! The believer’s very 
silence, as well as his voice, should praise him; and when his 
tongue is not heard, his life should be more than eloquent, and 
declare by the most convincing argument, the glories of the 
great Immanuel. Let Christians, as prisoners of hope, fly to 
their strong hold. Blessed be God, there is a covert from the 
storm; and though his wrath is shaking and will shake our guil- 
ty globe, his people are safe in that covert. Let us then say 
from the heart, Come, Lord Jesus !—come quickly, let what 
will become of our worthless names. Whether we meet in this 
world or not, I trust and hope that, through the sovereign, un- 
merited love of our glorious Head, we shall meet each other, 
washed in his blood, and clothed in his righteousness, in that 
place of rest prepared for his people, where it is blessedness 
enough to know that we shall be like him.” 

No reader of this letter, I presume, will wish me to apologize 
for the length of this extract, which brings to view two such 
laymen, of the last generation, amid the severe pressure of offi- 
cial engagements, corresponding about a reviva]. Venerable 
Christian friends! they have met in their eternal rest above, and 
know, by actual fruition, the blessedness of being like Christ. 
I hope that I may add, without offence to any one, that the value 
of such papers, as permanent statistics of the church, to be 
read by survivors, is very different from that of ephemeral let- 
ters, written by young men and women, purporting to be ac- 
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counts of revivals, and too often published, by Christian Editors, 
under the head of religious intelligence. 

All that now remains, Gentlemen, to complete the plan which 
I proposed to adopt in these letters, is to make some general 
remarks, in view of the facts which have been stated. This I 
shall do, with leave of Providence, at a convenient opportunity. 
In the mean time I remain very affectionately yours, 

E. Porter. 
Charleston, (S. C.) December, 1832. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 


ON THE MANNER IN WHICH CHRISTIANS SHOULD MANIFEST THE 
SPIRIT OF THEIR LORD, IN EFFORTS AND SACRIFICES FOR THE 
CONVERSION OF THE WORLD. 


The grandeur of this theme is sufficient to move and interest the 
loftiest intellect of the angelic hosts, for it embraces those things into 
which, the divine testimony assures us, angels desire to look. The 
accomplishment of this great and glorious work, when the Gospel 
shall have been preached to every creature, with the Holy Ghost sent 
down from heaven, shall be celebrated by all their hearts, and all 
their tongues, in that exalted anthem, “The kingdoms of this world 
are become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ.” Yet intensely 
as these high, holy, and undeviating worshippers and servants of the 
Most High, are interested in the advancing glories, and in the final 
triumph of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and swiftly as they fly on every 
errand of love and mercy, to fulfil their commission as ministering 
spirits to them who shall be heirs of salvation,—to these heirs them. 
selves,—to those who have felt the power of a Saviour’s love, is 
assigned, in the economy of grace, a more direct and immediate in. 
strumentality and agency, in achieving this world’s conversion to their 
Lord. To men is given in charge the work of extending the knowl. 
edge of the Gospel .among all nations, for their obedience unto the 
faith. Rapturously as the multitude of the heavenly host celebrated 
the Saviour’s birth, in the ears of the entranced shepherds, on the 
plains of Judea ;—to men, not to them,—to men, called, qualified, and 
authorized by the risen, reigning Saviour, is this high office entrusted, 
of publishing throughout the earth, the whole story of the Gospel,— 
teaching all men to observe all things whatsoever he has commanded. 
Sublime and blessed enterprise! What heart should not aspire to the 
honor and privilege of carrying it forward to its consummation? Yet, 
who of the sons and daughters of Adam are worthy,—who are fitted 
to labor for this object, 7m a manner correspondent with its nature and 
magnitude, and yet which is indispensable for its attainment? Not they 
whose ambition is to investigate the antiquities of nations, to survey 
the monuments of fallen greatness, to gratify their curiosity with a 
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knowledge of all that is novel and grand ;-—-not they who cross land 
and sea, and encounter the dangers of every clime, simply to add a 
new volume to the stock of human learning, or to accumulate the gold 
that charms the eye of covetousness ;—not they who love this world’s 
pomp, and strive to shine in its richest drapery, and who load their 
tables with its most costly viands ; nor they who can heave a sigh or 
drep a tear at the tales of human ignorance and wretchedness, while 
they lock their coffers and clasp their hands against the claims of 
benevolence, or deal out some scanty, much-grudged pittance. Oh, 
no; none of these——blessed Master—none of these, wilt thou own 
and honor as those who have prepared thy way before thee, and 
brought the heathen from their cruel altars, to bow before the cross, 
and whose prayers and toils thou hast attended with thine own mighty 
power and grace, in turning multitudes unto righteousness. Other, 
far different servants for this high and holy enterprise, wilt thou 
have ;—thou, who didst hunger and thirst, and hadst not where to lay 
thy head at night,—whose strong crying and tears, and agonizing © 
prayer, and bloody sweat, in the shades of Gethsemane, and whose 
groans, and blood, and death, on the hill of Calvary, proclaim thine 
unfathomable love for rebel man. Thou wilt employ as thy chosen 
instruments, in bringing together the many sons and daughters of thy 
family, those and only those who walk in thy steps, and have much of 
thy spirit. 

Fellow Christians, it is time, at this advanced stage of the history 
of the church and of the world, that we put ourselves upon the solemn 
inquiry, whether the state of our hearts, and the character of our 
various efforts, in relation to the deliverance of this world from dark. 
ness, delusion, and false religion, and the introduction of the millennial 
glory of the church, are such as they need to be,—such as they must 
be, to warrant the hope of the speedy coming of that long-looked for 
era ? and whether there are not such defects, in all yet felt and done 
by us, in regard to this object, as greatly hinders its accomplishment ; 
—such a disproportion between the desires, prayers,. sacrifices, and 
labors of those who bear the name of Christ, and the grand achieve- 
ment of this world’s conversion, as must convince us, that we are not 
ourselves prepared to behold the kingdom of God coming with power, 
and to welcome with due honor and gratitude, the universal reign of 
the Prince of Peace ? ’ 

The “ mind which was in Christ Jesus,”—-the powerful, controlling 
operation of the same principles of action which reigned in him, when 
he dwelt among men, must be found in those who bear his name, 
modelling and stamping their character, so as to exhibit a clear, deci- 
sive, undeniable resemblance to his, to bear the requsite part in effect- 
ing the conversion of our revolted world. The spirit of Christ must 
be in us,—influencing, guiding, prompting our whole course of conduct. 

1. Christians must work,—must perform labor, each in the sphere 
which Providence has assigned, in ways adapted to promote the ad. 
vancement. and complete triumph of the Gospel. fort is here in. 
tended, and that which is directed specifically to the attamment of 
this end. The field is the world, and every one who will manifest 
the spirit of Christ, and show himself to be his servant, must put forth 
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his hand to the work of its moral cultivation, to fit it to produce uni- 
versally the plants of righteousness. He went about doing good, 
and testified, in word and action, that he must work the works of him 
that sent him. He came not down from heaven, to be a mere ‘spec- 
tator of men and manners, but to fulfil a mighty work, and while in his 
divine acts and mediatorial offices, none, either man or angel can bear 
a part in performing them, or can imitate him; yet all who know and 
love him, have their own appropriate work to do, in following him in 
labors of love, designed to extend the knowledge and blessings of his 
Gospel, and to bring all to obey it.. The highest moral energies of 
Christians are demanded to extend the holy religion of their Lord, 
through all the kindreds and tribes of our race. Nor is one of them 
unfurnished with opportunity and ability to do something in aid of this 
cause. ‘T'oo long have large bodies of professed disciples seemed to 
transfer almost the whole responsibility of sustaining and advancing 
the missionary cause and the great charities of the church, to mission- 
aries, officers, and agents, appointed for these objects. There is no 
room, and no plea for inaction and idleness here. Let the heart feel 
the power of holy love, and the hands will no longer be folded ; but 
while the inquiry will be, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’ 
no father or mother, son or daughter,—none in any station or in any 
circumstances, will fail of exerting some useful influence, and of bring- 
ing some important offering to aid the great enterprise. Be it so, 
that the offering hold not a conspicuous place in the view of man, yet 
if it be made from a true desire to save souls, and honor Christ, it 
shall not be lost, nor.overlooked by him to whom it is devoted, and 
whose complacent smile attended the humble widow’s offering of two 
mites. In seeking the revival of religion ; in acquiring and diffusing 
religious knowledge, and the knowledge of the moral-condition of un- 
evangelized nations ; in training the rising generation to sustain and 
promote the great objects of Christian benevolence ; in urging their 
claims upon our acquaintance, and in free, liberal appropriations to 
the treasury of the Lord,—all have a work to do, in extending the 
Redeemer’s kingdom among men. Good wishes, kind feelings, be- 
nevolent resolutions and professions, and strong excitement of your 
sympathies, when graphic descriptions of the habitations of cruelty, 
and of a world lying in wickedness, are drawn before your eyes, will 
not meet the high demands of this exigency. Christians, the lights 
of the world, the salt of the earth, with the baptismal impress of your 
Lord’s name upon your foreheads, what are you doing for him? What 
direct bearing upon this world’s illumination and conversion to God 
have your actions and lives, in your offices, stations, relations, and 
diverse occupations, and spheres of influence and usefulness? Is it 
as positively and decisively adapted to the attainment of these ends, as 
are the nature and character of your activity and enterprise, to ac. — 
complish the objects of your agriculture, commerce, and manufac. 
tures? What effort,—what pains-taking,—what devotement of time 
talents, influence, and property, designed for those benign purposes, 
mark your course, ye stewards of God? Much must your hears 
Jens must your hands do, for the ushering in of Zion’s full 
glory. 
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2. Christians must pray much for the coming of Christ’s kingdom. 
Could he even redeem time for prayer, by rising a great while before 
day, and withdrawing to a desart place, and in the mountain’s sol- 
itude, pour out his intercessions, all night, for the great interests con- 
nected with his coming ; and must not they who are swayed by his 
spirit, be impelled as God’s own elect, to cry day and night unto him? 
The much incense, placed on the golden censer in the interceding 
angel’s hand, before the throne, is offered with much prayer, the 
many prayers of all saints. As in our daily approaches to the throne 
of grace, our Lord has taught us to pray for our daily bread ; so has 
he taught us with the like frequency and first in order, to throw our 
whole souls into these petitions, to pray, Hallowed be thy name ; thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done, on earth as it is in heaven. This ob- 
ject is set forth as worthy to occupy the chief place in the thoughts, 
and to enlist the strongest desires of the hearts of all who appear 
before God as true and accepted worshippers. Other interests and 
objects, important as they may be, cannot hold comparison with this. 
What is the meat that perishes, to the bread that came down from 
heaven, and without which, millions on millions have been suffering, 
age after age, and to this very day are suffering the miseries of a 
spiritual famine, on earth, followed by the second death, beyond the 
grave? What are the garments that protect the body from summer’s 
heat and winter’s cold, to the robe of righteousness, the white rai- 
ment, the Saviour’s love has wrought and provided to cover our moral 
nakedness ?’ What are earthly habitations, though formed of enduring 
marble, and hung round with all this world’s richest and most splendid 
garniture, to those mansions which Jesus has gone to prepare for 
those who love him? What is the removal of the malady that preys 
upon the body, to the cure of the disease of sin, which brings upon 
the soul eternal death 7? What ig a country’s rescue from anarchy, or 
from a tyrant’s yoke, to its deliverance from the iniquities which bring 
the wrath of God upon the children of disobedience? If, my fellow 
Christians, in reference to blessings limited to time, you do well to 
pray for their bestowment, and with much importunity too ; how 
should you pray for those that reach beyond the bounds of earth and 
its last revolution, and which are stamped with the importance of 
eternity? Is one deathless soul a suitable object to draw forth your 
earnest prayers? Is the branch of the church to which you are indi- 
vidually attached, and the population with which it is intermingled and 
by which it is surrounded, worthy of your prayers that they may share 
the blessings provided by the oblation of the Son of God, and con- 
ferred through the renovating, sanctifying agency of the Holy Spirit ? 
Is there an indescribable weight of motives to urge you to ery unto 
God, for these inestimable blessings, to be conferred on your own 
state and nation ; how should you then pray for the whole of this re. 
volted world, that all its inhabitants may yield themselves to the sway 
of him whose right it is to reign? Such an object of prayer demands 
your whole hearts, poured forth at the mercy-seat, at morning dawn, 
and evening shade, and when you wake at the midnight watch,— 
hearts yearning with compassion, and glowing with holy love. “Ye 
that make mention of the Lord, keep not silence and give him no 
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rest, till he establish, and till he make Jerusalem a praise in the 
earth.” Think of the amount of good involved in the coming of the 
kingdom of God among men, and remember your labors and prayers 
must correspond with the magnitude of the object which you seek. 
3. It is incumbent upon Christians to labor and pray for the con- 
version of the world, with the full, unwavering expectation of ts ac- 
complishment. The harp of prophecy has.given no indistinct and un- 
certain sound on this subject. “The glory of the Lord shall be re- 
vealed, and all flesh shall see it together, for the mouth of the Lord 
hath spoken it.”—* They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain ; for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, 
as the waters cover the sea.” In going forth to this high and holy 
enterprise, brethren, set your hope in God, for his power, love, and 
faithfulness are pledged for its success. Settle it in your heart, that 
in this race ye run not uncertainly ; that in the warfare for subjecting 
all nations to the sceptre of Immanuel, ye fight not as they that beat 
the air. He, whose is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
will fulfil the desire of his people, who set up their banners in_ his 
name ; he will hear them when they cry, “ Establish thou the work 
of our hands, upon us, yea, the work of our hands, establish thou it.” 
Worldly enterprises are all stamped with uncertainty, when they 
relate to some distant result, which God has not ensured by any pro- 
mise ; aresult, which, though sought with the utmost skill, zeal, and 
perseverance, is liable to fail, through a thousand hindrances, and 
counteracting causes. These enterprises, in manifold forms, are the 
offspring of ambition, love of gain, and other selfish principles of 
action, and their accomplishment is not essential to the fulfilment of 
the divine predictions, respecting Zion’s prosperity. But in looking 
forward, to the complete overthrow of Satan and his hosts, and the 
deliverance of earth’s population from ignorance, error, and false 
religion, we behold a reality, a glorious certainty. The Lord shall 
hasten it in his time, and though it tarry, we are to wait for it, with 
unshaken assurance. In this spirit, therefore, brethren, go on in this 
work of faith and labor of love. How does the merchant freight his 
ship, for a distant port, uncertain whether he shall ever see it return ? 
How does the husbandman plough his field, and sow his seed with a 
liberal hand, while unassured that a golden harvest shall greet his 
eyes? And how high have the hearts of patriots beat, and how vigo- 
rously have their arms been nerved for heroic deeds, at their coun- 
try’s call, to vindicate her invaded rights? How promptly have they 
placed their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor on her altar 
while the issue of all their counsels, valor, and costly sacrifices of 
blood and treasure hung ina doubtful scale? Shall, then, “ the sac- 
ramental host of God’s elect,” march with hesitating, doubting, faint, 
trembling hearts, and with lingering, halting steps, in the ranks of 
the Captain of their salvation, who having on his vesture and on his 
thigh, a name written, “ King of kings, and Lord of lords,” is going 
forth to establish his dominion from sea to sea, and from the river to 
the ends of the earth? Girded with glory and majesty, he shall ride 
prosperously, because of meekness, truth, and righteousness, and his 
arrows shall be sharp in the hearts of his enemies. The people shall 
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fall under him. The victory must be his. Who that is on the Lord’s 
side can fear? Christian brethren, if so many celebrated as martyrs 
to their country’s asserted rights and liberties, have not only suffered 
the spoiling of their goods, but even poured out their blood on the 
field of carnage, to achieve these objects, when fearful uncertainty 
attend the struggle; how should we gird ourselves to the work of 
extending the honors of our Lord, and of bringing willing subjects 
to bow at his feet, when no place is left for doubt of the final and 
complete triumph of truth and righteousness? Our divine Master had 
a baptism to be baptized with, regarding which, he was straitened 
till it was accomplished, an object on which his heart was intently 
and steadfastly fixed, and for which he came into the world; and is 
his heart less intently fixed on gathering into his fold all his chosen 
flock, and in bringing his many sons and daughters to glory? They 
shall come from the east and the west, from the north and the south, 
and sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
God. These things are said to animate faith and hope, and to carry 
forward all the consentaneous operations of benevolence, in unbro- 
ken order and harmony, and with augmenting strength, and with 
such decision as to assure our fellow-laborers, and convince the world, 
that we fully expect the work to be done, and that it will be done, and 
the days of Zion’s mourning be ended. 

4. Christians in praying and laboring for the coming of Christ’s 
kingdom, need such a spirit of fortitude, patience, courage, and per- 
severance as no obstacles can discourage, no dangers dismay, no oppo- 
sition overcome. The array of ignorance, error, infidelity, and open 
ungodliness in countless forms, in lands nominally Christian ; of cun- 
ning and imposition, aided by the resources of learning and wealth, 
with which the man of sin strives to support and extend his power ; 
the deep-laid and entrenched systems of Mahomedan imposture, and 
of Pagan idolatry, and of Jewish unbelief, and Popish superstition, 
demand much of that spirit just stated, much of the spirit of their 
Master in all his disciples, and which shone so illustriously, in the 
apostles and primitive Christians, and which accomplished such won- 
ders. These cumbrous mountains of darkness and death, seem to 
raise impassable barriers, to stop the progress of Christ’s ambassa- 
dors, and shut out the light of the Gospel, from the largest extent of 
earth’s domains. Who shall encounter and subdue leviathan, and 
wound and slay the dragon? And who gain the victory over the beast 
and false prophet; over principalities and powers, and spiritual wick- 
edness in high places? Assuredly the achievement of such mighty 
conquests belongs to the Lion of the tribe of Judah. The victory and 
the glory of it are our Lord’s; and yet those marching under his 
standard, he will own and honor as instruments in the vanquishment 
of his foes, for it shall be testified on the holy archives of heaven, 
that they “overcame by the blood of the Lamb, and by the word of 
their testimony.” These insurmountable mountains shall become a 
plain. These crowded hosts of Zion’s foes shall perish before Him, 
out of whose mouth goeth a sharp two-edged sword, wherewith he 
smiteth the nations, and the armies of the Lamb going forth against 
them, may shout, though in the fore-front of the hottest battle, “In 
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the name of the Lord will we destroy them.” Yet let it not be 
thought, that though strong is his hand, and high is his right hand, 
that these glorious results will be realized at once. The war, though 
not of doubtful issue, is long; but the lives of those who enlist in it 
are short. Much, very much of the best blood of the church was 
spilt, in gaining the first triumphs of Christianity; and many of her 
beloved missionary sons have found an early grave, among those in 
foreign climes, whom they visited to call from darkness unto light. 
And although the hand of persecution has fallen upon them but par- 
tially, and we may hope the wrath remaining, and threatening its 
repetition will be still restrained; yet in sustaining and carrying on 
the measures requisite, for the ushering in of the latter day glory, it 
is imperiously necessary, Christian brethren, that we lay our account 
with heavy crosses and sacrifices, and count well the cost of this 
great concern. With minds stayed on God, it behooves us to meet 
the darkest scene undismayed, looking unto Him who bore the sin- 
ner’s shame, and withdrew not his head from the crown of thorns, 
nor spared his own precious blood, but freely gave it, the costly price 
of our redemption. The length of the missionary’s life, the tume 
and manner of his death, the conflicts he may meet, and the meas- 
ure of his success, itis not our province: to foresee or calculate.— 
These are the appointments of him who has set the times and the 
seasons, in his own power, and who has assigned to us our work, 
while we resign all events to the disposal of him who has spoken all 
the promises. [To be continued. | 5 
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Last Re-enforcement to the Sandwich Islands. 


From a letter just received from the Rev. B. W. Parker, who, 
with the Rev. Mr. Smith and Diell, sailed a year ago last fall, from 
New London; I will make a few extracts. , He alludes to the impor- 
tance of making still greater efforts for seamen. ‘The crew consisted 
of 32 persons, of all ages, from the boy of 10 to the old man of 60. 
The officers were five in number, ‘Two of these only were profes- 
sors of religion. Not one of the 32 were hoping in the mercy of 
God, unless you except one who was not expected to live to reach 
the Islands, and who was driven by a sense of fear, perhaps by his 
sins, to seek an interest in the Saviour. Their religious services 
were preaching twice on the Lord’s day, a Bible-class, and prayers 
every evening, if the weather allowed. He speaks of the crew as 
exceedingly profane, and quite inattentive hearers of the word. Here 
begin the Missionary’s trials. His ears are daily pained by the lan- 
guage of those who are called Christians, blaspheming that name 
which he is carrying to the heathen. He is obliged to go from those 
who despise the Gospel he loves; to be transported by those who 
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despise the Gospel, that he may preach Jesus to those who have never 
heard his name. Under date of March 8th, he writes: “ Our voy- 
age has been pleasant and rapid. We are now within a few weeks’ 
sail of the Islands. Have encountered some severe gales of wind : 
one threatened destruction to our ship, and all on board. A storm 
commenced the night of February 15th, and continued sixteen days. 
On the night of the 26th, the wind blew a heavy gale, and in the 
morning, at 7, it increased to a perfect hurricane. I was sitting in my 
state-room, when I heard a sudden crashing on deck, as if the whole 
ship had been stove in pieces. I knew not what it was, tntil the 
Captain came running down below and called out to us, Don’t be 
alarmed, don’t be alarmed ; and said we had shipped an unfortunate 
sea. ‘The water came over us so as completely to cover our vessel. 
More than an hundred tons of water, the Captain says, came on to 
our deck, and poured by hogsheads down the hatchways. It stove 
in pieces three boats, broke timbers that were lashed on deck, nine 
inches in diameter, and tore away some of our bulwarks. The Cap- 
tain says that during his twenty years life at sea, he never met with 
any thing like this, and thinks that had the ship been an old one, the 
weight of the water must have crushed her down. One of the sailors 
told him that he was swept overboard, but saved himself by clinging 
to the rigging. One man was on the main-mast at the time we ship-— 
ped the sea. He said he thought the vessel was gone, for he could 
see nothing beneath him but one sheet of water. Our most experi- 
enced seamen say, that they thought the vessel would never rise 
again. The sailors trembled and turned pale in prospect of what 
awaited them. Brother, do you believe in special Providences? I 
do most fully, and I believe that nothing but a special interposition of 
God saved us all from a watery grave. How can I view it in any 
other light? Our ship, it is supposed, was buried twelve feet beneath 
the water. The waves, at the time, were mountain high. But God 
had yet something for us to do, and designed to wait longer for the 
repentance and salvation of those with us. ‘To his protection we 
owe our preservation from danger.” 

“ May 6th. I have only just time to tell you we have arrived 
safely at the Sandwich Islands.” It seems, Mr. Parker was, imme. 
diately on his arrival, sent with the, mission then fitting out for the 
Marquesas Islands. Under another date, at sea, he writes: “ We 
are now bound toa different spot from that where we expected to 
spend our lives. It is a dark land of savages, where missionaries 
have never been. We are a little band, only six in number, and for 
a long time shall be shut out of all society but that of ourselves. We 
need the prayers of all God’s people, and the protection of our Hea- 
venly Father, going, as we do, toa land where they offer human 
victims in sacrifice to their gods. 

“ dugust 10. We have been at the Society Islands, and spent two 
days very pleasantly with the missionaries. We had a present of a 
fine cow, which we are taking to the Marquesas. 

“ August 18th. We are now settled among the heathen. We are 
unable to converse with the natives at all. It will not answer to cross 
them, for if they were offended they would not hesitate to take our 
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lives instantly. They are much prone to thieving,—they come into 
our huts and take away our knives and forks and cooking utensils 
without any ceremony.” 

It is a fact worthy of being engraved on the memory of every 
Christian, who prays for the heathen, that while more than a hun- 
dred missionaries have gone from this country to foreign lands, many 
of whom have been in perils by land, and perils on the deep, none 


have been cast away on the ocean,—none have been put to death by 


violent hands. Is it not an evidence that the Most High regards with 
benignity the efforts of his servants, and that he will protect those 
whom Christians commit to the winds and waves to be borne to some 
heathen shore ? ; 

Missionaries at new stations, as those at the Marquesas, need pe- 
culiarly our prayers. There they are to lay the hitherto unlaid foun- 
dations of society. On the little circumstances which now occur 
may turn their future prosperity. How important that the Chiefs be 
favorably disposed. God has their hearts in his hands. How impor- 
tant that the Missionaries be clothed with all the meekness and gen- 
tleness of Christ. God can give them these graces. They need 
patience, also, at the outset more than at any other time. ‘The diff- 
culties of the language stare them in the face. The trials of this new 
mode of life all come upon them at once. Many of their habits are 
to be changed. ‘I'wenty preachers, and perhaps thirty others left 
the country last year, and are about this time encountering all these 
new trials and difficulties. Hence, if the number only is regarded, 


_they present not an unimportant object of prayer. And like the wri- 


ter of the above, could they all speak to the reader or hearer, their 
united request would be, with an emphasis, Brethren, pray for us. 


INSTALLATION. .. 


Rev. Mosrs T. Harris was installed over the Congregational Church and 
Society in Hebron, January 29, 1834. Introductory prayer, by Rev. Chauncey 
Booth, of South Coventry ; sermon, by Rey. Dr. Tyler, President elect of the 
Theological Institute of Connecticut ; installing prayer, by Rev. Mr. Calhoun, 
of North Coventry ; charge, by the Rev. Mr. Booth; right hand of fellowship, 
by Rev. Mr. Hyde, of Ellington ; concluding prayer, by Rev. Mr. Nichols, of 
Gilead. 


ORDINATION. 


Rey. Naruan Strona Hunr was ordained at Pomfret, (Abington Society,) 
on the 12th of February, 1834. Introductory prayer, by Rev. Mr. Benedict, of 
Pomfret; sermon, by Rev. Mr. Miller, of Andover; consecrating prayer, by 
Rey. Mr. Whitmore, of Killingly; charge, by Rev. Mr. Dow, of Thompson ; 
right hand of fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Hall, of Ashford ; address to the people, 
by Rev. Mr. Sprague, of Hampton ; concluding prayer, by Rev. Mr. Tillotson, 
of Brooklyn. 


TO READERS. 


Particular circumstances render necessary a suspension of the articles on 
Ecclesiastical History. We hope they may be resumed at some future time. 
The article on Creeds and Confessions of Faith, is omitted for want of room. 
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DOCTRINAL. 
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PRACTICAL TENDENCY OF THE DOCTRINES OF GRACE. 
Discourse VII. . 
Regeneration by the Holy Spirit. 


Joun 6: 63. 
It is the Spirit that quickeneth. 


In the last discourse, I illustrated the tendency of God’s gra- 
cious purpose, respecting the holiness and salvation of his people. 
I therefore proceed, according to the proposed arrangement, in 
this discourse, to examine the doctrine, which relates to the work 
itself, whereby his people become holy, and commence a prepa- 
ration for heaven. On this point, the inspired testimony is, “ It 
is the Spzrit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing.” Here 
we have the Agent in this work, and the nature of the opera- 
tion itself. And when explained and compared with other par- 

lel passages, the text embodies the doctrine of - 


9 Regeneration by the Holy Spirit. 


In the explanation of this doctrine, it becomes necessary to 
allude to the different views given by different men relative to 
it. By regeneration, as here intended, I mean that immediate 
agency or operation, by which the subject is changed from en- 
tire sinfulness, and becomes holy: I mean this immediate, and 
I may add supernatural agency, distinct from all those holy ex- 
ercises of the subject, which I understand the Scriptures to de- 
scribe as the immediate consequences of the change ; intending 
to distinguish, or to maintain the distinction, between regenera- 
tion and conversion. In conformity with this, I mean a change, 
not merely of purpose and of conduct in a moral agent, which 
is only a change in his exercises, distinct from the agent him- 
self; but of the heart, or moral nature ; of the affections; the 
disposition; that which makes the man a moral being; that, out 
of which, “ proceed evil thoughts,” and other evil things ; and 
which is itself “ deceitful above all things, and desperately wick- 
ed:” I mean that change of the heart, which makes the sinner 
holy: that quickening, by which the heart, by nature wholly 
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sinful, and dead in sin, is prepared for holy exercises and holy 
obedience. 

Now, fromthe current of Scripture testimony, relative to it, 
this change is by the immediate, efficacious operation of the 
Spirit, directly on the heart. A few passages in proof of the 
doctrine, as already explained, will now be presented, in con- 
nexion with some remarks by way of illustration. In asserting 
the necessity of regeneration, which results from the entire sin- 
fulness of human nature, Christ said, “ Except a man be born 
of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God :—Ye 
must be born again.” In describing its nature, or wherein it 
consists, he said, “It is the Spirit that quickeneth: the flesh 
profiteth nothing.” Here a radical change is asserted and de- 
scribed: which is no less than making that alive, which was 
once dead. We have, too, the Agent, in this efficacious, super- 
natural work. And, as if to prove that he is the sole Agent, an 
evangelist said, of the subjects of it, that they “ were born, not 
of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man ; 
but of Gop :” And an apostle added, “ we are his workmanship, 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works.” The operation itself, 
then, is to quicken ; to change from entire sinfulness to holi- 
ness; to change, not merely their purposes or their exercises, 
but the agents themselves: as it is written, Ye must be born 
again. And the only Agent in this peculiar work is the Holy 
Spirit. Indeed, none but God Omnipotent, is able to effect 
this radical change in the heart itself, the foundation of moral 
character and exercise: and thus, to make the same moral 
agents love those. holy objects, which they once hated ; and to 
loathe and abandon those sinful objects, which they once loved. 

Regeneration is, likewise, an instantaneous work; distinct 
from previous conviction of sin, or subsequent sanctification. 
It is that direct, quickening operation of the Spirit, by which, 
at once, the subject becomes willing, in the day of his power ; 
or in which he “is born of the Spirit :” and not that consequent 
work, by which, being thus born, he commences a series of 
holy exercises. These are his acts or exercises : they are dis- 
tinct from the instantaneous, renewing operation of the Spirit ; 
they follow from it. Even the first holy exercise of the subject, 
suppose it be turning to God, or giving him his heart, is as dis- 
tinct from this instantaneous work of the Spirit, as any holy ex- 
ercise during his life. In a word, though he is a complete moral 
agent; though this change does not in the least impair his agen- 
cy, nor affect the laws of his moral agency, but simply the laws 
of his moral nature ; and though he is active in every sinful 
exercise up to the moment of the change, and active in the first 
and every holy exercise: though all this be true, he has no agen- 
cy ; he is not himself active in producing the change. Let not 
the reader be startled at this, as though it were mere speculation 
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or groundless theory. It is believed to be not so; but only fol- 
lowing the sacred record. God claims the agency, the entire, 
sole agency in this work. “ A new heart also will J give you, 
and a new spirit will J put within you :—and will cause you to 
walk in my statutes.” This was not confined in its application, 
to the house of Israel. He does the same for all that are re- 
newed. “ Kvery one that loveth is born of God ;’—* by the 
washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 
The sinner remains entirely sinful up to the moment, when he 
is renewed. And though his conviction of sin is by the influence 
of the Spirit, bringing truth and obligation to his mind, awaken- 
ing his conscience, and showing the necessity of holiness ;—still 
it is by this supernatural, renewing operation on the heart, that 
he is changed to holiness, and actually begins to love God, to 
repent and believe. It is the new heart and the new spirit, put 
within him, that causes him really to walk in God’s statutes. It 
is then, when the change is effectually wrought, that he loathes 
himself in his own sight for his iniquities and for his abomina- 
tions. For then he is in Christ, a new creature ; he has new 
exercises and feelings, in view of the same objects. He, who, 
till the moment of the change, was dead in trespasses and sins, 
is gquickened, he is made alive, by the operation of the Spirit on 
his heart. He is thus prepared for holy obedience, in view of 
the truths and motives, presented in the word, and by the Pro- 
vidence of God; but in view of which, until thus renewed, he 
remained entirely sinful and opposed to holiness. 

Such, in brief, is the doctrine itself, as revealed in the sacred 
oracles. And it must be remembered and admitted, that it isa 
doctrine purely of divine revelation. We must learn it, and 
believe it, not by abstract reasoning and metaphysical specula- 
tion, but by listening in humble submission to the testimony of 
Him, who says, “It is the Spirit that quickeneth :’—“ Ye must 
be born again :”—“ A new heart also will I give you,” and other 
similar declarations. But the doctrine is too plainly revealed 
upon the very face of Scripture, to need any further or more 
labored proof. It is manifestly one of those revealed things 
that belong unto us and to our children forever : and is well fitted, 
when men believe it, in its immediate connexion with other doc- 
trines, to make them do or obey the words of the divine law. 

Still, there are those, who are not pleased with the doctrine, 
as God has revealed it: who are not willing to admit that re- 
generation is by the immediate, sole agency of the Spirit. They 
appear unwilling to admit, that men are so sinful, so obstinate, 
and at the same time so dependent, as to require his immediate, 
efficacious operation on the heart, to make them holy, or to 
give them spiritual life. Indeed, there are those, who oppose 
this doctrine ; who say, it is not requisite nor profitable to preach 
it, in this plain, naked form ; that instead of doing sinners good, 
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it will discourage and harden them in sin ; and therefore that it 
ought not to be taught, as an essential article in the system of 
Gospel truth. But this is a serious charge, to stand out against 
any leading doctrine of revealed religion : it is one that demands 
a thorough investigation. And as this is one of those revealed 
doctrines, that belong to men, I proceed to examine its tenden- 
cy and to illustrate its proper influence on those who truly be- 
lieve it, while I attend to the following 


Inferences. 


I. Men are dependent on the immediate operation of the Spi- 
rit, to renew their hearts. .Y am not insensible, however, that 
this is one reason, why some object to the preaching of it. They 
appear not willing to be entirely dependent on this renewing in- 
fluence ; not willing to admit, and to have others believe, they 
are so obstinate, and yet so dependent, as to need a radical 
change of heart, and this, by Divine agency, for the very com- 
mencement of holy exercises. They evidently perceive, that 
this strikes at the root of all their impenitent efforts, and lays 
them entirely prostrate at the footstool of sovereign grace. And 
their hearts oppose it: they are not willing to believe it. Butif 
the doctrine is true, they are thus dependent. This follows too 
plainly to be denied, or to require farther proof. 

We will therefore take wicked men as they are, and endeavor 
to show what will be the natural effect of believing the doctrine. 
If, in fact, nothing short of immediate Divine operation on the 
heart is sufficient to lead them to repentance, or to make them 
holy ; they must be born of the Spirit, or they cannot be saved. 
What God has graciously promised, he must in mercy perform ; 
a new heart must be given them. It comes to be more than 
bare speculation, or historical narrative, respecting other men 
and other times ; it comes to be sober fact, applying to every 
sinner on earth, “ Ye must be born again.” It comes, therefore, 
to be a matter in which every one has a deep personal interest. 

Now, if men firmly believe the doctrine, as connected with 
this dependence, they must be constrained to admit, if they do 
not believe it already, that they are entirely sinners. It must 
operate to show them what they are, in the sight of Him with 
whom they have todo. Nor will it stop here. Though, while 
they remain unrenewed, it will not produce any fruit of holiness, 
it will be far from making them more immoral, impious, or in- 
different toward religion. For when they believe the doctrine 
in this connexion, as men ought to believe it, they will be con- 
strained to feel their dependence ;—constrained, not merely to 
believe it in theory, but to feel in fact, that they are depend- 
ent on the direct influence of the Spirit for a new heart ; that 
in very deed they lie at the footstool of sovereign grace ; in per- 
ishing need of Divine assistance. And this, instead of hardening 
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or puffing them up, will go to abase their pride, to destroy their 
self-confidence and self-righteousness, and to make them feel 
the necessity of casting themselves, as lost, guilty rebels, upon 
the mere mercy of God. But, under this conviction, they will 
not dare to blaspheme the Holy Ghost, nor to scoff at anxious 
sinners, nor to revile the institutions of religion, nor to neglect 
the care of their own souls. On the contrary ; convince them 
of this Divine agency in regeneration, and of their sinfulness as 
making this necessafy ; and they will be brought to the settled 
conviction, that they must become the subjects of renewing 
grace, or they must remain the victims of God’s everlasting dis- 
pleasure for their iniquities. This is the natural effect of believ- 
ing the doctrine, in connexion with their dependence on Divine 
agency. But let us take another view of the doctrine, in its 
practical tendency. We learn, 

II. It is a great blessing to the subjects of it, that regeneration 
is by the Holy Spirit, and on the heart. For, like other men, 
they are by nature dead in trespasses and sins; so‘utterly op- 
posed to holiness, and inclined to evil, that no arguments, no 
threatenings, no terrors,—nothing in the form of motive or per- 
suasion is sufficient to turn them from sin. It has been often 
tried and proved, by sinners under the deepest conviction, that 
even their most “ desperate efforts,” unaided by the immediate 
operation of the Spirit on the heart, are altogether inadequate 
to the production of holy affections. Though they may try to 
work the change by human effort ; yet, 


“Tis a change 
That turns to ridicule the turgid speech 
And stately tone of moralists, who boast, 
As if, like him of fabulous renown, 
They had indeed ability to smooth 
The shag of human nature, and were each 
An Orpheus, and omnipotent in song: 
But transformation of apostate man 
From fool to wise, from earthly to divine, 
Is work for Him that made him. He alone, 
(And he, by means, in philosophic eyes, 
Trivial and worthy of disdain,) achieves 
The wonder.” 


They are not adequate to this work. Indeed, without Divine 
assistance, they cannot, in the hour of temptation, keep them- 
selves from falling, when they are renewed. The utmost they 
can do, when under deep conviction, is, by desperate effort to 
change their purposes and their outward conduct ; all from 
mere selfishness or self-love ; aiming to secure their own happi- 
ness; while the heart remains unholy. They have no higher 
motive. They fail entirely in originating true benevolence, pen- 
itence, or conformity to the character of God. ‘The reason 1s, 
they have no desire for that in which holiness consists; the 
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fountain still remains corrupt. And after all they can do, with- 
out this Divine influence on the heart, they remain utterly un- 
prepared for the kingdom of heaven. 

The change necessary to make sinful men holy, must be far 
greater than mere human efforts can effect. And when the Holy 
Spirit undertakes this work, there is a great change ;—a change 
of the heart ; from entire sinfulness to holiness ; an efficacious, 
radical transformation of the agent himself. Accordingly it is 
written, and the fact proves it, “ That which is born of the Spirit 
is spirit ;” it bears the very image and likeness of the Holy 
Spirit himself. And thus, in the language of an apostle, the 
regenerated are “ partakers of the Divine nature.” God takes 
away the heart of stone, gives them a heart of flesh, and puts a 
new spirit within them. The agents themselves become new 
creatures, or are holy. 

It is, therefore, a great blessing to them, that regeneration is 
by the Holy Spirit, directly on the heart. For by His renewing 
agency, they are made better, infinitely better, than is possible 
by their unaided efforts ;—better in their very nature ; in the 
temper and character of the heart. They are prepared and 
disposed to exercise genuine repentance, faith, submission to 
God, brotherly kindness, and charity ; those holy affections, 
which sinful nature, unaided and unrenewed, will not, and in- 
deed cannot originate. So far as they are sanctified by the 
Spirit, their motives, their designs, the very spring of action, are 
holy. And they are prepared to love God supremely ; to de- 
light in his law, testimony, and attributes; to serve and obey 
Him acceptably ; to have fellowship with his people ; to submit 
to his Providence on earth; and to participate in the enjoy- 
ments and employments of heaven. 

Now, will any man seriously affirm, respecting a doctrine, so 
necessary in its application to himself, and so beneficial to all 
the regenerated, that a firm belief of it will make wicked men 
more presumptuous and daring in rebellion against God? Will 
any man, in his senses, deny, that when men believe it, as being 
necessary and beneficial, the effect will be impressive and salu- 
tary? I may answer, no. Convince them, that in this opera- 
tion, there is a quickening of men, dead in sin, to life in holi- 
ness; and that the reason of its necessity is, their obstinacy in 
rebellion, amidst all the light and motives of the Gospel; and 
instead of erasing or diminishing,. it will fasten a sense of guilt 
upon their consciences, in view of this rebellion. Convince the 
objector that the doctrine is true, in these just connexions, and 
his conscience must constrain him to renounce his objections, 
and to commit himself to the disposal of Him, who is able to 
give him anew heart. But the tendency of the doctrine will be 
farther illustrated, by observing, 


Hil. It is a great benefit and blessing to other men, that regen- 
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eration is by the Holy Spirit, and on the heart. The structure 
of society and the state of individuals in this fallen world, clearly 
evince, that benevolent effort and pious example are essential 
to human happiness ; and that, if men would be the real bene- 
factors of their race, they need the influence of motives and 
affections, more holy than nature will produce. They need this 
regenerating influence on the heart. It is this alone, that pre- 
pares any man for entire holiness or genuine beneficence. And 
when men are thus regenerated, they become far better,—far 
more beneficent and useful, in the same circumstances, than the 
unregenerated. All the fruits of holiness, and the deeds of gen- 
uine benevolence, which appear among men, are the effect of 
this direct agency on the heart ; the precious result of a radical 
transformation of the subjects themselves. And though it may 
not be readily admitted, by such as oppose the doctrine, it is 
still the fact, that unrenewed men, under Gospel light, and the 
influence of the renewed, are made externally far better than 
they would be, without this light and influence. They perform 
many things, apparently benevolent and really useful to others, 
which, but for this influence, they never would perform. Had 
they not the example and influence of good men, they never 
would undertake works of true benevolence to others, requiring 
gratuitous labor ; and much less would they execute such works, 
where patience, brotherly kindness, and charity form the great 
motives to action. The truth is, men of holiness originate, di- 
rectly or intermediately, all the works of genuine benevolence, 
which human beings perform. ‘Their piety, beneficence, and 
example, do more than every other human effort to produce and 
promote the real happiness of mankind. ‘They seek the glory 
of God, and the best interests of men. ‘They devise liberal 
things, and accomplish liberal things. They devise plans of 
good to others,—of benefit and kindness toward strangers and 
enemies. And they often labor, amidst the sneers and opposition 
of wicked men, and with much effort and sacrifice, to carry these 
into execution. They have a measure of that charity which 
suffereth long and is kind,—which endureth all things, and never 
faileth. | 
All this is proved by facts. The real benefactors of mankind ; 
the men of benevolent deeds and upright example have been,— 
not the unholy, like Balaam, and Ahithophel, and Jehu; but men 
of grace, like Joseph, Joshua, Job, and Mordecai. ‘The men of 
missionary benevolence have been,—not the prophets of Baal, 
nor the followers of Priestley ; but men of God, like Brainerd, 
Buchanan, and Martyn. And the primary, constant, efficient 
benefactors of the poor, the oppressed, the imprisoned, and the 
enslaved, have been,—not the mere patriots and_politicians of 
the school of nature ; but such as Howard, and Wilberforce, and 
Clarkson, and Mills, of the school of grace ; quickened by the 
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Spirit. And in the humbler walks of life, they are men of grace, 
who, in their example, unite honesty and benevolence with meek- 
ness, patience, and godliness. He is the renewed man, who 
fears God, and Joves his neighbor, and constrains even the wick- 
ed to acknowledge the reality and excellence of religion. He 
is the pious parent, who trains up his children in the fear of the 
Lord, and labors to fit them for the service of God and men. 
They are the pious on earth, who love Zion; who pray, and 
labor, and contribute, and endure hardship, and combine all these 
efforts for the conversion of souls. And he is the pious man, 
after all, in whom the wicked have most confidence, under trials 
and calamities ; and to whom they look for counsel and assist- 
ance, in theirserious moments. And the reason why these men 
are so much better than others is this only ; that they have been 
regenerated and sanctified by the Holy Spirit ; their hearts 
have been made holy. I now add, they are so much better, and 
so essential to human happiness, that were there none in our 
apostate world of this holy character, there would be no men of 
godliness ; none truly benevolent and beneficent ; no example 
of holy obedience ; and no living witnesses of the reality and 
excellence of religion. And were there none to stand forth in 
this attitude, to invoke the Divine blessing, to avert Divine wrath, 
and to check the torrent of open wickedness in the ungodly, 
there would be no sound morality, no real virtue among men ; 
and ere long, no public tranquillity nor personal safety on earth. 
The foundations of government would be shaken to the centre ; 
the pillars of society broken; and the fairest portions of this 
fallen world become dark as Egypt and corrupt as Sodom. 

It is, therefore, a great benefit and blessing to other men, that 
regeneration is by the Spirit, and on the heart. Every thing 
morally excellent in the human character ; all the genuine god- 
liness, the deeds of benevolence ; in.a word, all the precious 
fruits of holiness, that appear on earth, and contribute so essen- 
tially and abundantly to human happiness, are the effect of imme- 
diate Divine agency on the heart. Not only are the subjects of it 
far better themselves, but they are far greater blessings and ben- 
efactors to other men, than their own unaided efforts could pro- 
duce. For, notwithstanding all that operates to counteract or 
destroy the influence of the new born principle, it lives within 
them; they remain, amidst all opposition ; they go from strength 
to strength in holiness; they endure unto the end, proving them- 
selves the salt of the earth, the light and benefactors of the 
world. Who, then, but an enemy of all righteousness, will 
presume to deny the truth, the tendency, or the beneficial effect 
of this doctrine? Who, that believes it, conscious of his guilt 
and dependence, will dare indulge the thought of impeaching it ? 
Or who, that has a conscience, not wholly stupified, will not 
feel his obligation to praise God, for the regenerating influences 
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of the Spirit ; so immensely important and beneficial to men in 
this life, and so indispensably necessary, in their preparation for 
the kingdom of heaven? But I turn to one more practical view 
of the doctrine. It affirms, 

IV. That the vélest or the chief of sinners can be renewed 
and saved. The Holy Spirit, in his Omnipotence, is able to 
renew or change the most obdurate, stubborn heart, in any pe- 
riod of life, and after a series of most impious, daring trans- 
gressions. He could renew the heart of a Manasseh, a Saul of 
Tarsus,.a Rochester, a John Newton, and a James Wilson. 
No. heart of man, in a state of probation, is too sinful or too 
obdurate for his effectual operation. This has been made mani- 
fest, in every age of the church: it cannot be questioned.— 
Nothing of this kind is too hard for Him. 

Suppose, then, that among other men, these vile, obdurate 
sinners are persuaded to believe the doctrine, in this solemn 
connexion ; and when they are convinced of their exceeding 
vileness, and are fearing lest their obstinacy in sin must prove 
their ruin, will this belief, under these circumstances, prove 
injurious to such men? Or will it encourage or relieve them, to 
deny the immediate agency of the Spirit on the heart, and to 
assure them, that if they are ever renewed, or become holy, it 
must be by the mere influence of truth, addressed in the form 
of motive and persuasion? I answer: place the objector in this 
condition, and his conscience would plead the cause of truth.— 
Show any man what his heart is; convince him, as Paul was, 
that he is one of the chief of sinners; that his carnal mind is 
enmity against God ; not subject to his law, neither indeed can 
be ;—and this doctrine would appear divested of its objectiona- 
ble features. For then, in the midst of his gloom and darkness, 
it would show him the possibility that he could be renewed and 
saved. And when this deep conviction has so far abased his 
pride and self-confidence, that he trembles in view of Divine 
wrath, the belief of this doctrine encourages him, not to blas- 
pheme the Holy Ghost, nor to remain indifferent in rebellion ; 
but to plead that he may be the subject of renewing influence. 
He then feels the necessity of that Divine influence, which he 
once derided. He is constrained to admit, however galling to 
corrupt nature, that by this influence alone can his heart be re- 
newed. : 

And let it be remembered and understood, that this doctrine, 
connected with that of total depravity and the electing grace of 
God, is intended and revealed for the sinner under conviction, 
who knows his guilt and ruin: that is, it is adapted to his case, 
to show him, when he finds his own efforts vain, that it is the 
Spirit that quickeneth. It is a gracious provision for the lost : 
an encouragement to those who “labor and are heavy laden. 

Vor. II. 63 
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And it is when men believe it, that they understand its nature, 
and perceive its necessity, and feel its influence, and pray to 
become subjects of regeneration. Until he believes it, no man, 
however deep conviction may be, will be led to pray as David 
did, “Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a right 
spirit within me.” This is a prayer of faith: the result of a 
fixed belief, that regeneration is by the Holy Spirit. So that, 
after all, it is the belief, not the denial, of this doctrine, that 
leads any one to make the prayer of the Psalmist. And there 
is something in the doctrine, when men believe it, which makes 
a serious impression. When, in the light of it, they learn that 
the vilest can be renewed and saved ; that it leaves none utterly 
hopeless, if they have not uttered the blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost ; but comes down to the most obdurate and wretch- 
ed on this side the pit of hell, saying, Ye also can be saved; it 
is the Spirit that quickeneth ;—they stand in awe before it. It 
is more than common depravity, when a doctrine holds this Di- 
vine language, that can raise objections, or impeach its tendency, 
or remain unmoved in its hearing. And an appeal to facts will 
convince every careful observer, that the men, who assume this 
opposing attitude, instead of believing, are found among those, 
who disbelieve and labor to disprove the doctrine. It will also 
evince, that even the opposers of it, when they have been con- 
vinced of sin, and brought firmly to believe it, have thereby been 
made sober, moral men: they have been led, in view of it, and 
of its kindred doctrines, to feel their dependence, and to ac- 
knowledge its consistency and importance in the scheme of Gos- 
eltruth. For the doctrine reveals, 

V. The riches of God’s grace, in the method of salvation for 
sinful men. Regeneration by the Holy Spirit, after all that 
may be said in opposition, is emphatically a work of grace: it 
goes entirely beyond the claims or the merits of guilty men, on 
the principle of justice. It is quickening to holiness those, 
who were dead insin. It is, therefore, an act of unmerited 
kindness and compassion to the guilty. Still, those who are 
not convinced of sin, and have no knowledge of their condition, 
as rebels against God, are not sensible, that it isa work of grace : 
they have no experimental knowledge of the necessity or the 
nature of grace, in any part of the scheme of salvation. They 
are the men, who dispute and oppose this doctrine; or, if some 
of them profess to believe it, as a revealed truth, it is mere 
speculation : they do not understand it; nor feel the necessity of 
it for themselves, nor perceive the grace that pertains to it. But, 
convince them what they are, and why regeneration by the 
Spirit is necessary ; convince them of their guilt and depen- 
dence ; and thus make them understand the truth, relative to 
their condition as rebels ;—then the belief of this doctrine will 
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show them the riches of God’s grace toward sinful men; that 
when he exerts an immediate, Divine influence in giving them a 
new heart, it is an act of unmerited kindness to the rebellious 
and the guilty. 

Now this belief, in this connexion, will not array these guilty 
men with more hostility against the riches of God’s grace, here- 
in manifested. It has no such tendency: nor is it so in fact. 
It is a hard, unfeeling, unbelieving heart, that arrays itself in 
open hostility, against the grace of God, so richly displayed, 
and so necessary to their salvation, as this doctrine displays it. 
And the man, who affirms, that the belief of this doctrine, 
when it is known to reveal the riches of God’s grace to the guil- 
ty, will array them in open hostility to their Maker ; or that its 
tendency is, to make them more immoral and impious ;—is a 
living witness of the necessity of immediate Divine influence, 
to renew his heart, or even to convince him of the guilt of sin. 
No man can contemplate the riches of grace, as here exhibited, 
with an opposing, cavilling disposition, till his heart is hardened, 
and his conscience seared ; till he is so dead in sin, as to resist 
the most obvious truth, and is beyond the influence of motive 
or persuasion ; till, in fact, nothing but this efficacious influence 
will subdue or convince him. And then he does not believe the 
doctrine ; his opposition does not illustrate the tendency of be- 
lieving it. Persuade men, who are less hardened, to believe 
the doctrine in this connexion, and they will never sink down to 
such hardness, insensibility, or resistance, till they have erased 
this article from their creed, and lost its salutary influence.— 
Their belief will prevent such hardness and open opposition ; 
or their increasing hardness will eradicate their belief ; and thus 
prepare them, with a lamentable consistency, to become ob- 
jectors. 

Hence, when the doctrine shows men their dependence on 
Divine influence, and is a great blessing to the subjects of it, 
and to other men; when it affirms that the chief of sinners can 
be renewed and saved, and reveals the riches of God’s grace 
to sinful men ;—surely it is a doctrine of truth, and according 
to godliness. And since it is one of those things that belong to 
us and to all men, the application, in one word, is, that sinful 
men believe this testimony of Christ, and submit to him as their 
Priest and Prophet; that by believing they may have life through 
his name. 
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REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
From the Spirit of the Pilgrims. 
DR. PORTER'S LETTERS ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
NO. VI. 


To the Committee of the Revival Association in the Theological 
Seminary, Andover : 


Gentiemen :—In examining the narratives of those glorious 
revivals, with which God was pleased to visit our churches, at 
the commencement of this century, my chief difficulty has been 
that of selection. The brevity which | at first prescribed to my- 
self, it soon became apparent, would be inconsistent with any 
adequate view of the main facts and principles, which came 
within the range of observation. To the historical sketch of 
these facts and principles, which I have aimed to give with fidel- 
ity, I shall now subjoin some general remarks. In these, special 
regard will be had to my younger brethren in the ministry, and 
to the members of our beloved Seminary, who expect soon to 
become guides to souls. Should the opinions which I shall now 
express, on any doctrinal or practical points, contravene the 
views of others, they will, I trust, be weighed with candor ; 
and only so far as they are found to be scriptural and reasonable, 
are they entitled to any regard. 

My first remark is, that Revivals of religion exhibit the sove- 
reignty of God in its true light, as connected with the best en- 
couragement to fidelity in Christian ministers. 

There is a kind of Antinomian orthodoxy, which abuses the 
doctrine of divine sovereignty, by so representing man’s depen- 
dence on it, as virtually to excuse him from all obligation to obey 
the Gospel. A minister, who believes that there is no indepen- 
dent efficacy in means to convert sinners, may gradually trans- 
mute this unquestionable truth into error; and may preach as 
though he believed God to be in such a sense a sovereign, that 
there is no connexion whatever between a faithful, powerful ex- 
hibition of the truth, and the sanctification of men’s hearts. 
Such views doubtless he may honestly cherish, from reverence 
to God; but they tend to paralyze his own ministrations, and 
to spread the slumber of death over his hearers. 

There is, on the other hand, a presumptuous orthodoxy, which 
virtually denies the sovereignty of God ; and maintains that every 
faithful preacher will certainly be successful in converting his 
hearers. ‘The ground really taken is, that the result depends 
entirely on human instrumentality, and not at all on the sove- 
reignty of God. This tends to cherish ministerial pride and 
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vain glory, when success is granted, and utter discouragement 
when it is withheld. 

What then do we mean by God’s being a sovereign ? Not that 
he acts in any case without reason; but that he acts without 
disclosing the reason to us. He acts asa sovereign, too, where 
he is at liberty as to his own promise, or as to the immutable 
principles of rectitude, to do the thing or not to do it. A sinner 
repents. God is not a sovereign in forgiving that sinner. He 
is bound to do it by his word. God sustains his church, so that 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it; but he is bound b 
promise to do this. So it is never said, “ Whom he will he jus- 
tifieth, and whom he will he condemneth,” because the justifica- 
tion of a believer is a judicial proceeding, governed by princi- 
ples entirely distinct from sovereignty. But effectual calling 
stands on the footing of strict sovereignty ;—so that here, “he 
hath mercy on whom he will have mercy, and whom he will he 
hardeneth,” When it is said, then, that a “faithful preacher 
of the truth will certainly be successful,” some explanation is 
needed. Is it meant that the truth by its own inherent efficacy 
will convert sinners? Then no interposition of divine sovereign- 
ty is required. Or has God promised to give his truth this con- 
verting efficacy, whenever it is faithfully preached? Still he 
acts, not as a sovereign, but as he has bound himself to act. 

What do we mean by a faithful preacher ? Certainly not that 
he is a perfect man, or a perfect pulpit orator. Not that he 
preaches as much truth in one sermon as Paul sometimes did ; 
nor that he preaches as many thousand sermons, and with as 
overpowering an eloquence, as Whitefield did. But that he 
preaches the Gospel clearly and earnestly, though perhaps with 
subordinate powers of impression. 

And what is meant by his being successful? Not that all his 
impenitent hearers will be converted under one sermon; nor in 
one year ; nor in the whole course of his ministry. Let us decide 
how faithful we mean, and how successful ; and then say what 
is the ground of certainty that so much fidelity will be attended 
with so much success. We must find this certainty either in the 
state of the human heart, and the nature of truth, or in the 
promise of God. But it is to be found in neither. All we can 
properly say is, that the general current of the Bible, and of 
divine Providence, holds out a high probability, that decided 
faithfulness in preaching the Gospel, will be attended with a 
good measure of success. It is a probability, such as is deemed 
an adequate encouragement to earnest endeavors, in husbandry, 
in medicine, in all cases where means are to be employed.— 
The faithful preacher then may labor in hope ;—nay, it is his duty 
to labor in high and animated hope that God will bless his efforts 
to the salvation of some perishing souls. Still his hope is m 
that sovereign mercy which has promised to render the Gospel 
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effectual to the conversion of multitudes of our lost race, but 
has not promised to convert all his hearers, or any of them.— 
This places him between despondency and presumption ;—just 
the condition to call forth the powers of a Christian minister to 
the best advantage. If he supposed himself able to convert his 
hearers at any time, or at any time able to bring God under the 
obligation of a promise to convert them, he might sink into re- 
missness. But while the question is, “can these dry bones 
live ?”—and the only answer is, “O Lord God, thou knowest,” 
—the faithful pastor, in his deep solicitude for dying sinners, 
will proclaim the warnings of the Gospel with no less earnest- 
ness, and with much more hope of success, than if his sole re- 
liance for their salvation were on himself. 

The Gospel is the power of God to salvation, just so far as he 
is pleased to render it so by his Spirit. To many it is “the sa- 
vor of death unto death,” not through any fault of the preacher, 
but through their own stubborn depravity. The wicked man 
may be faithfully warned, and yet die in his iniquity: but his 
blood will be upon himself, and not upon the watchman.— 
Though Israel be not gathered; the faithful prophet will have 
his reward; every syllable of truth that he utters will glorify 
God as really “ in them that perish,” as in “ them that are saved.” 

My second remark, which stands in close connexion with the 
foregoing, is, that the special blessing of God usually attends only 
that kind of preaching which exhibits in due connexion, the ac- 
countability of sinners, and their dependence on divine grace. 

This is a grand characteristic of revival preaching, that it 
bears down upon the conscience of the sinner, with the solemn 
claims of the Gospel to “work out his own salvation with fear 
and trembling,” while it shows him, that it is “God who work- 
eth in him to will and to do, of his good pleasure.” The 
preaching that does neither of these, or that does one and not 
the other, is radically wanting in pungency and power. And 
this is just the defect which renders nugatory a large proportion 
of pulpit discourses. 

You are soon to become ambassadors for Christ. Suppose 
you should tell sinners that they are under a law, modified and 
mitigated now from its original strictness, to suit their fallen 
condition ; that the Gospel regards men as wretched rather than 
as guilty ; that it is their duty to exercise godly sorrow, not for 
their depravity, but for their deplorable ampotence to do any 
thing which God requires. You tell them to do the best they 
can; to wait God’s time, relying on his help when it is sincerely 
sought. You put them ona round of external duties, in each 
of which there is confessedly no obedience of the heart, and in 
respect to each of which, they may comply with your directions 
in every punctillio, and yet perish eternally. Now, who has 
authorized you to instruct dying sinners in this manner 7—to re- 
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present their dependence on God, as being such, that if they do 
perish, the blame will be upon him, and not upon themselves ? 
If there is no preaching in our time which avowedly takes this 
ground, there is too much which approaches it so far as to neu- 
tralize the force of obligation to immediate repentance, by ad- 
ministering a deadly quietus to conscience. 

But suppose you fall into another extreme, (for there is anoth- 
er,) and devote one half of your time in the pulpit to prove that 
sinners have power to repent. Is it preaching the whole Gospel, 
to inculcate so laboriously, what Christ and the Apostles never 
preached, but always took for granted? Look through the ser- 
mon on the Mount, and the Pentecost sermon of Peter, and 
what. proportion of either is occupied with this discussion ? Not 
one word. You convince a man by conclusive argument, (what 
indeed he knows by his mere consciousness, without any argu- 
ment,) that he is a free agent,—is he therefore a Christian? Not 
at all. You have not instructed him in the great truths of the 
Gospel ; and he may believe all you have said, and perish; nay, 
may perish because he believes, contrary to your intention, that 
this is the whole Gospel. For though he admits fully your 
main proposition, that he is a free agent, and has power to re- 
pent, his own false logic of heart, infers, that it is as easy, for 
just such a sinner as he is, to repent, as to remain impenitent ; 
and thence again, that just such a sinner, (notwithstanding his 
utter aversion to holiness,) is as likely, of his own accord, to re- 
pent, as to remain impenitent ; nay, much more likely, as an infi- 
nite preponderance of motives on that side, must prevail with a 
free, moral agent. Of course, he need not be anxious; for a 
work so easy to be accomplished at any moment, may be safely 
postponed for the present. This belief, therefore, is a practical 
falsehood,—because the Bible says, and experience says, that 
multitudes throng the broad way, against light, and evidence, and 
warnings ; while few enter the narrow way and live. His belief 
is also a fatal falsehood, in its result. It leaves him to rest in 
impenitence because he believes but a part of the truth. 

Now give him true instruction that he cannot misunderstand 
by showing him the simple distinction between natural and 
moral inability. Preach to him his own complete powers of 
moral agency, and his obligation to immediate repentance. Then 
show him another truth, which does not extenuate his guilt, but 
aggravates it to immeasurable criminality, namely, that he is 
opposed to God, and never will submit, unless sovereign grace 
shall interpose, to subdue his opposition. The man now feels 
himself to be in solemn circumstances. You load him down 
with responsibility, guilt, danger,—a triple weight that crushes 
him, and makes him cry out. Conscience shows him that his 
wickedness is to be charged, not upon Adam, or Satan, or God, 
but upon his own single self. Conscience kindles a hell in his 
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bosom ; and the Bible shows him a hell flaming beneath his feet. 
Preach both obligation and dependence, then, if you would 
transform careless sinners into anxious, trembling iquirers. 

My third remark is, that any system of means for the promo- 
tion of religion, which will supersede, or essentially impair, the 
influence of a regular, local ministry, must ultimately be dele-— 
terious to the churches. 

In the Apostolical age, it was indispensable that the few men, 
to whom was committed the work of evangelizing the world, 
should be travelling preachers. Their first object, however, was 
to establish local churches, with permanent pastors. On the 
benefits of this system, so worthy of divine wisdom, so adapted 
to attach the preacher’s affections to his hearers, and theirs to 
him, and to promote a discriminating, profitable discharge of his 
duties, I cannot dwell. The happy results of this system have 
been most conspicuous in those parts of our country where re- 
vivals of religion have most prevailed; and where many an 
anxious sinner has valued beyond all price, the privilege of open- 
ing his heart in private to a beloved pastor. 

No organization, though devised by God himself, can be ex- 
_pected to operate in our depraved world, without some difficul- 
ties. These are so obvious, in the present case, that they need 
not be suggested. But that will be a day of calamity to our 
churches, should such a day come, when they shall be willing to 
exchange a stated pastorship for itinerant and occasional minis- 
trations. It would sacrifice what the Head of the church has 
established, as the vital principle of her prosperity. It would 
strike away the main pillars of the edifice, that incidental props 
may occupy their place. Just see what would become of min- 
isterial responsibility, when the same man should preach but 
once or a few times to a congregation. How could he know 
their spiritual wants, or secure their affections, or feel the full 
obligation of watching for their souls, when his only intercourse 
with them is the transient sight of their faces from the pulpit ? 
What would become of the whole machinery of Sabbath schools, 
and Bible classes, and benevolent associations, which can be kept 
in operation only by the influence of a constant, pastoral super- 
vision ¢ 

What would become of the pulpit ? If it were practicable that 
itinerant ministrations should secure for it in all our towns a 
permanent and perpetual supply, yet the plan would transform 
the whole character of public preaching. Hearers would be- 
come fond of novelty, fastidious, and capricious in taste. Preach- 
ers would cease to be men of study ; and instead of being in- 
structive, would become discursive, and declamatory in their 
sermons. Of necessity, their preaching must be, not appropriate 
but indefinite and general. 

Perhaps you may ask me, to what extent may evangelists be 
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employed as assistants to stated pastors, or as substitutes for 
them? J answer ;—in a large congregation, where the ordinary 
labors of the ministry are as great as one man can possibly sus- 
tain, a failure of his health, or 4 revival among his people, may 
render it indispensable that he should have help in his work, for 
weeks or months successively. Such help has often been fur- 
nished by the occasional labors of other pastors, who have had 
a short leave of absence from their own flocks. But perhaps 
the only adequate provision for such emergencies, would be, 
that a few men, of rare endowments for this particular service, 
men of God, distinguished for judgment, fervor of piety, and 
suavity of temper, should be held in reserve, to labor where they 
are most needed, as assistants to stated pastors. These men of 
course should be ordained ministers, and hold themselves ac- 
countable to some regular ecclesiastical body. 

About the close of the period which I attempted to describe 
in former letters, the Rev. Asanrn Nerrieron devoted himself 
to the work of an evangelist. With his eminent qualifications 
for this work, and usefulness in it, I presume you to be already 
well acquainted. ‘The fact, however, which it is especially to 
my present purpose to mention, and which probably many of 
you do not know, is, that this distinguished itinerant, found no 
difficulty to labor, as an assistant of stated pastors, without mak- 
ing himself their rived. If in any instance he could not consci- 
entiously coincide in the views, or co-operate in the measures of 
a pastor, among whose charge he was invited to labor, he did 
not sow dissension in that church, nor seek to detach their affec- 
tions from their minister ; but quietly withdrew to another place. 
The consequence was, that the visits of this devoted servant of 
Christ, were always sought, and never dreaded nor regretted, 
by ministers or churches. But the signal success of his minis- 
trations has called forth many others to labor in the same de- 
partment, concerning some of whom, if we must admit that they 
have done good, we cannot but doubt whether they have not 
done much more harm. When invited to assist a stated pastor, 
or thrusting themselves forward, without invitation, they have 
been heady, sanguine, censorious ; have aimed to subyert the 
influence of a Christian pastor, with the restless spirits of hisown . 
church, and perhaps in a few days have planted the seeds of 
mischief, that have sprung up in years of subsequent calamity. 
If I must say when and where a radically indiscreet man should 
préach the Gospel,—I would say never, no where. But if he 
must preach, then confine him to one spot, (where, if he kindles 
a blaze, it may perhaps consume his own hay, wood, and stubble) 
instead of sending him to scatter fire-brands in all the churches. 

As to the substitution of evangelists for stated pastors, I have 
already expressed the opinion that it is always undesirable, when 
it can be avoided. Candidates for the ministry are a kind of 
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evangelists, and their services must be employed by vacant 
churches, in search of pastors. Churches may be so feeble, too, 
that they must be satisfied with occasional ministrations of the 
word, because they cannot have stated pastors. 

Perhaps you may farther inquire, how far may occasional or 
extraordinary means of religious excitement be relied on as a 
substitute for the regular, divinely appointed means of grace? 

Too this question, in its broad extent, I must answer, and every 
one must answer, not at ail. For any institution, that is plainly 
of divine appointment, there can be no proper substitute. Any 
human arrangement, for example, that supersedes the Christian 
Sabbath, or that prevents the regular worship of local churches, 
or the regular influence of local ministers, on that day, is an 
assumption that we are wiser than God. In some of the thinly 
peopled districts of the south and west, where ministers are few, 
and pluralities are unavoidable, it may be best that several con- 
gregations should remain together, at a protracted meeting over 
the Sabbath. On sacramental occasions, such meetings have 
always been customary, among the scattered Christians of these 
regions. But in the compact settlements of the country, to ad- 
mit any principle, which should frustrate the meeting of each 
congregation with its own pastor, on the Sabbath, because we 
presume that more sinners would be converted by bringing six 
of these congregations with their pastors into one great assem- 
bly, on that day, is to exalt a hypothetical theory of our own, 
above a settled usage of the church, founded on Apostolic au- 
thority. What if more conversions should take place on that 
single day ?—Does this prove the measure to be wise, in the long 
run? Perhaps ten times as many conversions may ultimately be 
prevented by this same measure. It is presumption to try our 
experiments on any rule of action which comes from God. 

But I must not be misunderstood. There are limits within 
which Christian discretion is at liberty to try experiments, as to 
the best means of promoting the conversion of sinners. To this 
head belong Conferences, Bible-classes, and the whole routine 
of occasional exercises, which pastoral enterprise has brought 
into operation, in aid of revivals. And I will take this opportu- 
nity to say that extraordinary means, such as protracted meet- 
ings, may be, under the blessing of God, and the guidance of 
Christian wisdom, eminently proper. It were unreasonable in 
me to doubt this, after the blessed results of such meetings, which 
I have witnessed in the north and south; and the ample testi- 
mony on the same point, given by not a few of our best ministers. 
Nor is it difficult to see how the concentrated and prolonged 
attention of a large assembly, given to the truths of the Gospel, 
day after day,—and given without interruption from worldly 
cares, should be adapted to make deep impressions on the hear- 
ers. The principle involved in this case, isnot a new one. In 
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various forms it has been resorted to in all past revivals, though 
not carried to so great extent as it has been of late. Protracted 
meetings then, if properly conducted, have my most cordial 
approbation ; and I am anxious to say this the more distinctly, 
to prevent misapprehension of subsequent remarks. : 

These meetings are certainly very liable to abuses, which it 
is the special province of ministers to guard against ; and con- 
cerning which all their wisdom and experience should be thrown 
into common stock. On some of these abuses, I shall express 
my views with perfect frankness, under a following head. At 
present let me say, that a vital principle to be remembered, in 
giving the highest efficacy to these meetings, is, that they should 
be regarded as strictly extraordinary means. In different places 
they have been repeated, with various degrees of success ; and 
the experience of the churches will decide how often this can 
properly be done. Probably it has already decided that the 
repetition ought not to be frequent. 

To return to my third remark, so discursively treated ;—let 
protracted meetings never supersede the stated, ordinary means 
of grace. Let them not disturb the customary worship of the 
Sabbath, nor impede the regular action of a local ministry. 
Let churches beware that they. do not contract a false taste for 
preaching, from love of novelty and excitement ; and after hav- 
ing heard a few extra sermons, complain of ordinary discourses 
such as their own pastors can prepare, amid the pressing en- 
gagements of a revival. And let them beware, too, that their 
religion does not degenerate into mere alternations of zeal and 
apathy. Let ministers be cautious not to encourage among their 
people the expectation of only ephemeral revivals, to last but 
a few days; and shall I add, as a suggestion specially applica- © 
ble to some parts of our country, let them be cautious whom 
they introduce to their people, as itinerant, revival preachers, 
—for such strangers are not always “ angels unawares.”* 


* In illustration of the foregoing sentiments, J will take the liberty of introdu- 
cing an extract from the report of the Synod of Geneva, adopted at its session, 
Oct. 4,1832. This document is so full of instruction to the churches, that it 
deserves the solemn attention of at least every minister. After glancing over 
the favorable aspects of the past year, and contrasting them with the powerful 
and general revivals of the year before, the report proceeds thus: But, accord- 
ing to the facts now before us, these indications of the power and presence of 
God during the present year are lamentably few. In several of the Presbyteries 
there is not now asingle revival. In some churches division exists. When 
religious excitements have existed during the present year, they have quickly 
subsided : the light was only for a moment. Having taken a step or two forth 
and onward last year, the churches now seem to hesitate, waver, and almost 
stand still. Conformity to an ungodly world prevails. The sordid strait- 
heartened inquiry, ‘Who will, show us any good?’ is heard from the followers 
of Jesus. But the inquiry, ‘ Men and brethren, what must we do to be saved °” 
has almost ceased. A zeal, not of God’s ‘house, but of this world, hath eaten 
us up. 

ney Christian wishes to pause here, and ask what cause or causes have 
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My fourth remark is, that in revivals of religion great wisdom 
is requisite on the part of ministers and other Christians, in the 
treatment of those who are anxious, and those who have recently 
entertained hopes of their own conversion. ; ; 

The practical difficulty of this subject, and the different views 
which good men entertain respecting it, will render it proper 


operated to produce such a depression of religion the present year, such a dis- 
couraging apathy and worldliness, such a departure of the Spirit of God.—God 
has not changed; why is he not among us in power and mercy? Sinners 
are yet in their sins ; why do they not come to Christ? The Holy Ghost is still 
Almighty ; why are they not convinced of sin, of righteousness, and of judg- 
ment? There is nothing in the nature of a revival to prevent its continuance ; 
why are not all our churches still rejoicing in the manifestations of God’s 
power? There is positive wrong, positive wickedness, somewhere. 

The reports of our Presbyteries to-day have developed some of the causes of 
this state of things. Of the ministers of this synod, fifty-two only are pastors, 
sixty-one are stated supplies. It also appears that there is among us, a con- 
tinual change of ministers, a continual settling and unsettling. These stated 
instead of pastoral supplies, and this change of place among the ministers of 
this synod, disclose to us a great evil, and great wickedness attaching to the 
churches, and perhaps to the ministers : these facts show us that there may be 
in the churches false professors, who, not doing the work of God, become dis- 
turbers of the peace ; that there may be persons of unstable and uninstructed 
minds, having itching ears ; restless spirits, loving whatever is new and peculiar, 
better than the truth of God which is eternally the same. These facts show 
that there may be ministers also too indolent, or too uneducated to furnish them- 
selves for the pulpit beyond a six months or one years stock, who encourage 
this unstable, fluctuating state of things. In consequence of this, the great and 
glorious doctrines of the Bible are not systematically and fully preached and 
heard. And some of our church members, especially the recent converts, being 
without instruction, are unsound in the faith. In some instances the additions 
sit like an incubus on the heart and energies of the churches. Here is one 
cause of the present lamentable state of things among us. 

The reports of Presbyteries develope another cause by exhibiting the fact, 
that with a few exceptions the spirit of benevolence has by no means increased 
in proportion to the increase of our churches. This failure of a benevolent 
spinit, deprives us of this divine blessing without which all is desolation. God 
will not water those who neglect to water others. 

Another fact reported is, that religious excitements have rapidly declined as 
soon as special means are withdrawn, indicating that human instrumentality 
was made too prominent and too much trusted in, to the exclusion of the Spirit 
and power of God, and the simple exhibition of divine truth. God having been 
overlooked, has overlooked us. In the effort to bless ourselves, we have lost 
the blessing of heaven. Attempting in our pride and confidence to work 
our own deliverance, the Almighty arm has been withdrawn from us. Having 
lightly esteemed the influences of the Holy Ghost, we have been left without 
it, to go on in darkness in our own chosen way. 

If we would see the Lord God walking among us again in glory and power; 
if we would be blessed again and refreshed, our ministers must remain in their 
places, and stupy, andsrupy, and strupy! They must preach systematically, 
and fully the whole counsel of God, and feed their people with knowledge and 
understanding. And the churches must be disciplined. Dead branches must 
be broken off. ‘They must be satisfied to hear from the same man, the pure, 
plain doctrines of the Bible, if he is a man of God.—We must all use the in- 
strumentality of God’s appointment with vastly more diligence and constancy. 
But not trusting in these to save sinners, we must above all, and more than all, 
acknowledge God, and the power of his Spirit as the only agent able to over- 


come the deep aversion of sinners to all good, and make them submissive to 
his will. 
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for me to express my own opinions more explicitly and at length 
than I have already done. | As preparatory to this, I shall give 
a few extracts from printed accounts of revivals which occurred 
chiefly in 1831,--premising that these accounts purport to be 
written by ministers, that they relate to places in six different 
States, and that I avoid giving names, because some inconven- 
ience might attend it, without any advantage. 

During a protracted meeting which is described at some 
length, the writer of the account says, that “two hundred man- 
ofested hopes.” Another similar account says, “ On the second 
day of the meeting, the converts and the anxious were called on to 
separate themselves from the rest of the congregation.” Anoth- 
er says, “ Last Sabbath I attended a camp meeting at B ‘ 
The meeting was very orderly and solemn, and thirty-one pro- 
Ffessed to indulge hope.” Another closes the account of a pro- 
tracted meeting thus:—“The number of conversions is sixty.” 
Respecting a similar meeting in M , the account says: -“ On 
Saturday, an awful solemnity was on the assembly. Sabbath 
morning, three persons gave themselves away to Christ, and were 
admitted to the church.” 

“ At a protracted meeting in D , on the last day at noon, 
those who hoped they had experienced a change of heart, during 
the meeting, were requested to signify it, and about forty arose. 
Others were led to rejorce in hope in the afternoon.” —* In M . 
on the last day of our protracted meeting, about fifty professed 
to have passed from death to life.” Ina town where no previous 
revival had prevailed, “ A protracted meeting began on Monday. 
On the following Saturday, the Session examined twenty-one, all 
of whom were next day admitted to the church.” 

It is needless to multiply extracts. If you have-carefully read 
the printed statements of revivals, for a year or two past, you 
must have observed that many of these statements, especially 
concerning protracted meetings, speak of anxious persons, and 
also of converts, or as they are sometimes designated, “ those 
who entertain hope of their own conversion since the meeting 
began,”—as being called upon publicly to separate themselves 
from the rest of the assembly. Before I make remarks on the 
expediency of these measures, a few queries of a distinct char- 
acter, arise respecting a protracted meeting that accurred during 
the past year, and the particular description of which was copied 
into many of our periodical papers. A mere abstract of this 
description is sufficient to exhibit the principal facts. “On the 
first day, Mr. , the preacher, said, at the close of his sermon, 
—‘ The Gospel offer is designed to produce an immediate deci- 
sion.’ Then he.called upon all who were determined now to at- 
tend to their souls’ welfare, to retire to the Lecture-room, for 
conversation and prayer. Near 200 went. On the second day, 
near 400 were in the anxious meeting. The invitation then 
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given was,—‘ All who are determined now to yreld their hearts 
to God, are requested to kneel down, as subjects of prayer.’ 
About two-thirds of the assembly kneeled, and prayer was made. 
A similar request being made, on a subsequent day, when there 
were about 300 anxious, 150 kneeled, in token of their determi- 
nation, then to cast themselves on God’s mercy in Christ Jesus. 
On a still later day, the determination was expressed by about 
200, to become the servants of Jesus Christ. On the last day, if 
I mistake not, about 400 assembled in the anxious room ; the 
converts being called on to separate themselves from the anxious, 
about one-third declared themselves converts.” 

During the successive days of this meeting, a number of min- 
isters took part in the exercises. 

Now, I would be slow to condemn any work in which devo- 
ted and excellent ministers of Christ are engaged, and especially 
in which there is evidence that God is present, by the influences 
of his Spirit. Nor would I censure any measures merely be- 
cause they are new ; for this does not prove them to be wrong ; 
it rather suggests a good reason why we should inquire with 
candor and caution as to the evidence alleged that they are right. 
Nor do J regard with the same degree of solicitude, which some 
good men have felt, the danger of excitement on these occasions. 
The greatest possible danger to souls, is a deadly insensibility. 
When the house is on fire, and the family are asleep, better that 
they be awakened by violence than consumed. Better rouse 
them, even if it were at the expense of a momentary insanity, 
than let them die. Every preacher of the Gospel knows how 
- very difficult it is to gain even the serious attention of careless 
men to the subject of religion. This is just the point on which 
occasional and special means, judiciously employed, may be 
advantageously brought in to the aid of ordinary means. Now 
and then such special exercises will help to break up the lethar- 
gy of the soul, and awaken intense interest in the concerns of 
religion. 

Worldly men allow and demand excitement, in the orator, 
the poet, the statesman, the warrior; any man may be ardent 
on any subject but religion ; while on this subject, they denounce 
fervor as fanaticism. But how can a subject that properly fills 
all heaven with emotion, be properly regarded without emotion 
on earth? Let excitement come, not from appeals to the pas- 
sions, but from clear and vivid exhibitions of divine truth, and 
one most formidable obstacle to the salvation of sinners is re- 
moved. 

With these remarks in view, let us come to the facts stated 
above. What does the Gospel require that sinners, under the 
excitements of an awakened conscience, shall do? That they 
shall repent ;—not that they shall purpose to repent, or pro- 
mise to repent, but—repent. When must they repent ?—Now. 
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If you turn back to the extracts last given, and examine the 
clauses printed in Italic, you will see the ground of my scruples 
as to some prevalent modes of preaching. “All who are deter- 
mined now to yield their hearts to God,” &c. The preacher, on 
a former occasion, had spoken of the Gospel as demanding “an 
immediate decision.” What decision? Why, to think on reli- 
gion seriously ;—to “attend now to their souls’ welfare.” All 
this, doubtless, is well intended, but it is not the Apostolic way 
of pressing immediate obligation. The language is equivocal 
and vague on a point where the New Testament is perfectly 
explicit. A serious inquirer might ask,—How much does the 
preacher mean by my determining “to become the servant of 
Jesus Christ ?”—determining “ now to yield my heart to God ?” 
Does he mean that by so determining, I do now exercise true 
repentance? or merely that I resolve to become a penitent? If 
the latter, I can kneel, &c., for I do thus determine. But if he 
had said, “ All who do at this moment exercise true repentance for 
sin, are requested to kneel,” &c., I should not dare to do it, for 
I have not sufficient evidence that I do now exercise a penitent 
heart. 

The practical difficulty, and it is very serious, lies here ;— 
some men are in the habit of exhorting their hearers “to an 
immediate decision,”——“ to make up their minds now,” &c.— 
yet leave it uncertain whether they mean a decision that implies ° 
the actual present surrender of the heart to God, by repentance, 
—or a decision to make religion now the subject of their solemn 
attention, &c. But betwixt the two things there is an infinite 
difference. One secures the salvation of the soul; the other 
leaves it exposed to eternal death. Nowif we preach the Gos- 
pel as the Apostles did, impenitent men cannot do what we ex- 
hort them to do, and yet perish. 

But there isa greater difficulty still. “The converts being 
called on to separate themselves from the anxious, about one- 
third declared themselves converts.” So in another case; “ The 
second day of the meeting, the converts and the anxious were 
called on to separate themselves,” &c. 

What I object to in these proceedings is, that sinners are en- 
couraged to entertain premature hopes ;—that they are encour- 
aged to proclaim these hopes; and that these hopes, true or 
false, are confirmed by the influence of ministers and churches. 

1. The hopes are premature. The settlement of our contro- 
versy with God, isa business of awful moment. It respects 
our whole past life, and our whole eternity to come. ‘The work 
may be done in a moment, and God may see it to be done ef- 
fectually ; but the proof to ourselves and to other men that it zs 
done, is not the work of a moment, nor of a day. A man on 
Monday is a careless sinner. He listens to preaching. On 
Tuesday, he thinks himself converted. What is the evidence? 
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none at all ;—none, I mean, that is adequate to the momentous 
importance of the case. The existence of such evidence is wn- 
possible. No voice from heaven has announced the. fact ;—if it 
is‘a fact, Omniscience only can know it ;—for the ordinary prin- 
ciples of evidence cannot reach the case. There has not been 
time for this ;—the circumstances do not ‘allow it. The man has 
been under strong excitement, such excitement as I have said is 
properly brought to bear on the unawakened conscience. But 
it certainly is not safe for him to determine, under this state of 
mind, that he isa Christian. This requires opportunity for calm 
thought, reading, and examination into his own heart, and the 
evidences of grace. He may be truly born again, and yet be 
ignorant as a child respecting the proper evidences of this change. 
Of course, 

2. If it is premature for him, so soon to indulge a hope, it is 
still more so to proclaim it. Why should he be called upon to 
“declare himself a convert,” while it is impossible that the evi- 
dence of this can be such as ought to be satisfactory to his own 
mind? The measure is full of awful hazard to his soul, without 
any imaginable advantage. When an indiscriminate call is 
given to a public assembly for the “ converts” of a protracted 
meeting to separate themselves from others, it requires but little 
acquaintance with revivals, and with men, to know that the con- 
fident, the ignorant, and the sanguine will be first in responding 
to the call; while the judicious, the modest,.and the heart-bro- 
ken, will stand back from so sudden and public an exhibition of 
themselves. 

3. Another difficulty is, that these hopes, true or false, are 
confirmed by the influence of ministers and churches. I speak 
of that class of individuals described above, who are publicly 
called upon “to declare themselves converts.” In doing this, 
the understanding is, that they are regarded by the minister as 
converts ; and thence the inference is easy and almost certain 
on their part, that they are converts. But what is the minister’s 
proof of their bemg so? He may have found, amid the hurry 
and excitement of a protracted meeting, opportunity for mo- 
mentary conversations with them; but the sum of the whole 
evidence is, that they have a hope. This ought, indeed, to im- 
ply, that there is some valid ground of hope, but cannot itself 
be that ground. Of itself, the hope is not the proper evidence 
that they are converted, nor any part of that evidence.* A 


* There are some striking cases in which the most substantial evidence of 
real conversion is given by those who have no hope in their own case. Atthe 
last interview, if I mistake not, which I was permitted to have with that emi- 
nent servant of Christ, the late Rev. Jeremiah Hallock, whose name is often 
repeated in the foregoing pages, he gave me the following statement. 

“ During a powerful revival in Hartford, I called on Rey. Dr. Nathan Strong. 
While he was absent for a little time after my arrival, I fell into conversation 
with a young lady of his family, about the state of religion among the people, 
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man hopes that he shall be rich, or shall live to old age ; is this 
any proof that he will be rich, or will live to old age? The 
foolish virgins had a hope; but. they had no oil in their lamps. 
“ Many will say, Lord, Lord, open unto us,” who will be shut 
out of heaven. 

What, then, is the minister’s evidence that these individuals 
are converted? They hope it is so; and he hopes because they 
do; while, in the case supposed, it is cmpossible that they or he 
should have such evidence as the nature of the subject demands, 
to authorize this hope. And yet, asif the minister could judge 
of hearts by intuition, without liability to mistake, or as if mis- 
take on a subject of eternal moment must be harmless, these 
persons are announced as “ converts,” without the epithet “hope- 
ful,” or any adjunct denoting the necessity of caution in judg- 
ment. Indeed, any language implying caution, danger of false 
hopes, &c., is professedly, not to say contemptuously, discarded 
from the vocabulary of some, in these times, who glory in being 
called revival preachers. Perhaps they may have seen some 
good men who carried caution to excess, but does this justify a 
heedless, undiscriminating procedure in themselves? A few fa- 
natical men in the time of Edwards, and at other periods of re- 
ligious excitement, have professed to decide whether any one is 
a Christian, by hearmg him speak a few words, or even by 
looking in his face. But Christian sobriety, and common sense 
demand evidence in judging of ourselves or others. If this is 
a needless scrupulosity, why did the Apostles incessantly repeat 
their admonitions against self-deception ? “ Examine yourselves 
whether ye be in the faith.”—-“ Prove your own selves.” —“ Be 
watchful.” Why did they exhort individuals to keep up this 
humble, devout self-inspection through life ; and exhort churches 
to beware of false professors, if it is sufficient evidence of a 
man’s piety, that he entertains a hope? Why did Christ utter his 


and about her own feelings on the subject. Her remarks in respect to her own 
heart, and the way of salvation, gave me very satisfactory evidence that she 
had become a subject of renewing grace, though she indulged no hope respect- 
ing herself. When Dr. Strong returned from his visits, and spoke of those 
concerning whom he thought there was hopeful evidence of a saving change, 
he mentioned this young lady in his own house, as one of the number, though 
she saw no ground of hope in her own experience. I told him that I had con- 
versed with her, and did not at all regret this want of self-confidence, for I had 
often found it to be among the best evidences of genuine conversion. A father 
and his son, said I, were digging a well. The son had descended into it, to 
prosecute the work, when the sides of the well caved in, and covered him with 
timbers and rubbish. The father, after a moment of agony, cried out, ‘ My 
son, are you alive’—My son, are you alive?’ ‘ No, Sir,’ was the answer from 
beneath. It was enough; it was evidence of life which the father desired.— 
Now, said Mr. Hallock to me,—* During my experience in revivals, I have 
often found that a man who is but recently born of the Spirit, would often say, 
‘No, Sir, should you ask him if he is converted. And yet, I may have much 
better evidence of his real change, than I have of another, who has an early 
and confident hope.’ ” 
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solemn parable about the wise and the foolish builder, if there 1s 
no danger that men will build on the sand ? 

But on the supposition that individuals do entertain hopes, 
and unite with the church prematurely, in what does the danger 
consist ? I answer, it is two-fold ;—as it respects themselves, 
and as it respects the church. 

1. As it respects themselves. It puts their eternal interests 
in imminent and needless jeopardy ; because it surely need not 
be proved that a sinner, if he has a groundless hope of heaven, 
is in far greater danger of perishing than if he had no hope. 
Here I must be permitted to add more brief extracts from ac- 
counts given by ministers, as I wish it to be understood that I 
am not speaking at random. “A sick man was made the sub- 
ject of special prayer by the people of God ;—he was convicted 
and converted, and shortly died.” Christ says, “ By their fruits 
shall ye know them ;” and what were the fruits ’—* converted 
and shortly died.” Probably the man lived long enough to learn 
that the minister had assumed the dread responsibility of pro- 
nouncing him converted! Again: “ Within a few months after 
their own eonversion, fervent cries were offered by these indi- 
viduals, for their unconverted companions.” Here must have 
been intuitive knowledge of hearts! Again: “The Lord is 
working gloriously here ; within a little more than a week, twen- 
ty conversions have taken place.” Again: “'The two following 
days of the protracted meeting were distinguished by frequent 
and sudden conversions.” Language of this sort has been com- 
mon, in which the number of conversions occurring within a 
specified number of days, before the account was written, is 
stated with the same confidence that we use in telling how ma- 
ny members there are in our own family, or how many persons 
of our neighborhood have died in a week. 

Now, lay these facts together, and look at results. On the 
last day of a protracted meeting, at a call from the pulpit to that 
effect, ninety persons “ declared themselves converts.” Within 
a few days, perhaps the next day, they see in the newspaper the 
statement of their pastor, announcing them as “ the converts” of 
that meeting. And suppose still, (as the case certainly may 
be,) that God sees twenty or forty of the ninety to be utter 
aliens from the commonwealth of Israel. I ask,—and the judg- 
ment day will give the answer,—who is responsible for the con- 
sequences? These immortal souls take it for granted, perhaps, 
that they are Christians, and blindly cleave to this hope, in defi- 
ance of all evidence to the contrary, till their eyes are opened 
in eternity. The most decisive objection that I have always 
felt to the camp-meetings of our Methodist brethren, is the in- 
discriminate manner in which men and women are announced 
as converts, in the prayers and addresses of ministers. For all 
the universe, I would not be accountable for the false hopes 
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which I fear are sometimes thus produced in a single day. And 
yet, from ample documents now before me, I am constrained to 
think that irregularities, under the name of revival measures, 
to some of which there is no room here to advert, have been 
carried to a most preposterous and presumptuous extreme, in 
many of our Presbyterian and Congregational churches. In 
too many cases, the aim has manifestly been to produce excite- 
ment ; not by clear exhibitions of truth, but by rousing the pas- 
sions, through continued and violent appeals, that often amount . 
to little more than vociferation. The fault is not in producing 
emotion, for this God requires ; but in presuming all high emo- 
tion to be such as he requires. Whereas emotion without con- 
viction, without light, without contrition, is not religious feel- 
ing, any more than is the thunder and the wind. Its action can- 
not be controlled, nor its results foreseen,—except the certainty 
that it will die when the occasion is over. 

The process of self-deception under these circumstances is 
easy. A careless sinner, ignorant of the Bible, comes under 
the influence of a protracted meeting. His fears and hopes are 
addressed by considerations appealing to his desire of happiness 
and dread of misery. He is told that conversion is a simple 
preference of God to the world, of heaven to hell; a preference 
as easy to be made by any one present, as the choice to go home 
when the meeting is ended. He is alarmed, distressed, melted 
down; his sympathies are excited by seeing others go to the 
seat of the anxious, and of the converts. He feels as he never 
felt before, and asks himself if this must not be conversion ? 
This is the perilous and awful moment, when he needs a spiri- 
tual guide to say, “'Take care of your soul. Bow immediately 
at the foot of the cross. Delay, fora moment, may be your 
eternal undoing. Watch and pray, and search your own heart. 
But be not forward to hope that you are a convert now. If you 
are, the work of salvation will go on in your heart, and in the 
fruits of holiness, will bring to yourself and others, the com- 
forts of a good hope in your case. If you are not a convert now, 
and yet entertain a hope, the probability is that you will die a 
self-deceiver.”—So the great luminaries of past revivals have 
treated men in these circumstances. 

But it is said, “Some pledge, given in the face of a public 
assembly, is necessary to bring the halting to a decision.” To 
this point only a moment can be devoted. Meetings for the 
anxious, that appropriate instructions may be given them, are 
eminently proper. These, I think, should be appointed in pub- 
lic, and attended always by pastors, and experienced felders, 
without any thing of display and exhibition. But much as I 
respect the judgment and motives of excellent fmen who think 
otherwise, the public designation of the anxious in an assembly, 
and the whole machinery of “ anxious seats,” as they are-called, 
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seem to me at least liable to so much abuse, as to be generally 
inexpedient. And as to the same procedure respecting ‘“ con- 
verts,” my whole judgment and heart revolt against it. 

2. To the Church there are serious dangers in these prema- 
ture hopes, especially when combined with premature profession 
of religion. . 

This topic of itself demands a treatise, but I must confine my- 
self to those suggestions which appear to me most practical at 
the present time. The prominent point for apprehension is, that 
the spirituality of the church will be gradually undermined by 
the admission of unconverted members. 

In the first place,—there has of late been an evident tenden- 
cy in the course of revival measures, to reckon up, and to pub- 
lish, as early as possible, the number of converts, and of addi- 
tions to the church. Pious and zealous ministers mean by this to 
do honor to divine grace.. But let them ask if there is no mix- 
ture of religious ostentation, in this “ numbering of the people ;” 
and ask also if there is no sectarian policy, connected with it? 
Sixty hopeful subjects of grace are reckoned among my people 
this week. If they are not admitted together into my church 
very soon, many of them will probably unite with the church of 
brother A.—and others will go to different denominations.— 
They must be secured therefore without delay. 

In the second place,—it is by no means probable that the ulti- 
mate prosperity of a church will be promoted by this hasty ac- 
cession to its list of communicants. The strength of a church 
consists not in the number but in the character of those who be- 
long to it. On this principle, when Gideon had mustered all 
his soldiers, for the war with Midian and Amalek, presuming 
that all would be few enough to encounter so mighty a host, 
“The Lord said unto him, the people that are with thee are too 
many.” Any skilful commander, if called to storm a fortifica- 
tion, would choose to rely on a select band of soldiers, known 
to possess true hearts, and tried courage, instead of ten times 
their number of recent and promiscuous volunteers. And why 
should a principle, sanctioned by experience in all ordinary con- 
cerns, be discarded in religion? Paradox as it may seem to youth- 
ful ministers, of many a church it may be said, ag to all the 
purposes of unity, and stability, and moral strength, “ The peo- 
ple are roo many.” For I am prepared to say now, 

In the third place,—that they who rush into the church 
without piety, not only add nothing to its strength, but in vari- 
ous ways paralyze its energies, and are a dead weight on its pros- 
perity. ‘To its doctrines it is not improbable that they will be 
found, in one form or another, opposed. If the pastor preaches 
the soul-abasing truths of the Bible, with fidelity, these false 
professors are the men from whom he may expect an influence, 
secret or open, to be arrayed against him, ‘They have never 
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been at heart reconciled to these truths. A man who had long 
been a professor of religion, though not of my pastoral charge, 
once came to tell me his dissatisfaction with the sermon which 
he heard me preach on the preceding Sabbath. “So,” said I, 
“it seems you are not pleased with the doctrine of election ;”— 
(which was the subject of my discourse.) “No, certainly I am 
not.” “ What then did you think of my text? And what do 
you think of the ninth chapter of Romans, from which my text 
was taken?” “Indeed, Sir, to be honest, I have always thought 
that the Bible would have been quite as good a Book without 
that chapter, as with it.” Who can be assured that one-half 
the members of a church may not be of this description, if they 
are hurried into its communion, without having been instructed 
in the first principles of religion, before or after their supposed 
conversion ! 

And as to the dutzes of evangelical piety, what is to be expect- 
ed of such men? Strangers to the spirit of vital godliness, will 
they hold up their pastor’s hands? Will they actively sustain the 
prayer meeting and the Sabbath-school? Will they devoutly 
maintain family worship, and train up their households for God ? 

As to the discipline of the church, what is to be expected? 
The indispensable importance of this to the prosperity of reli- 
gion, all experience testifies ; and the intrinsic difficulties attend- 
ing it, are equally apparent. But how is discipline to be main- 
tained in a church, without a predominant spirit of piety in its 
members? An individual is arraigned for open, perhaps habitual 
violation of the laws of Christ. He is obstinate in self-justifica- 
tion. Others sympathize with him and take his part; prejudi- 
ces are excited; parties are formed; a struggle for influence 
commences; and clamor, and wrath, and all the mischiefs that 
result from baleful passions, blown into angry commotion, ensue. 
Plainly, a church cannot prosper without discipline ; and disci- 
pline it cannot maintain, when one-half or one-third of its mem- 
bers chdose to have none. 

To what purpose is it then to say, “Keep the door of the 
church wide open, and if unworthy men enter, cast them out ?” 
At the best, I admit the impossibility of wholly excluding such 
men, for with all the vigilance of the Apostles, in their day,— 
“False brethren crept in unawares.” But it is easier to keep 
out ten such men, than to cast out one. 

And as to the character of the church, and its sanctifying in- 
fluence on the world, what is to be expected from a lax system 
of admission to membership ? How is she to be the light of the 
world, when the light in herself is darkness? Her unconverted 
members are the elements of death in her bosom, even if they 
maintain a blameless exterior. But generally, they will not do 
this. ‘Towards many of them, ungodly opposers of experimen- 
tal piety will point the finger of reproach, and say, “ There are 
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your converts ; as worldly, as proud, as light-minded, as indif- 
ferent to religion, as other people.” What is the reply? Can 
the church contradict what she knows to be unquestionable facts ? 
Will it do for her to say, “These men are doubtless false pro- 
fessors, and the peril be on themselves ;—it is no concern of the 
church?” It will not do to say this. It is a solemn concern of 
the church to maintain its own holy character, as a community 
instituted by God to train men for heaven, and not for perdition. 
She is pledged to do this by most sacred vows ; and the world 
holds her to that pledge ; and God holds her to it. When Achan 
committed his trespass, secretly, the indictment of heaven was 
laid in against the whole religious community to which he be- 
longed: “Israrn natu stinneD.” Divine wrath rested on the 
church as a body, for the transgression of a single member, till 
he was searched out and punished. Nor is it less true now, that 
the tolerated sin of one member is the sin of the church. 

What then, if »we heedlessly admit to our fellowship, and con- 
tinue in it, unconverted men, what hope can we entertain that 
God will bless us? If any considerable proportion of our com- 
municants should be of this character, what is to become of our 
genuine revivals. Let the Spirit of God be withdrawn from us, 
and leave us to fanatical excitements, and human contrivances 
to multiply nominal Christians, and then, indeed, we may have 
“human converts,” and many accessions to the numbers of the 
church, but the glory of our Zion will be departed; and a few 
such seasons of ingathering in any church, will be sufficient to 
render it an utter desolation. 

There are two other points which deserve more extended no- 
tice than I can give them under this head. One is the authority 
of Apostolic precedent, as alleged in favor of sudden admis- 
sions to the church. Without spending time to controvert the 
premises often assumed, in regard to this matter, I will barely 
say, that, as to any number of individuals who have recently 
professed religion, let me be assured on divine authority, (as I 
am for example, respecting the Pentecost converts,) that they 
“ believed,”—that “the Lord added them to the church,’—that 
they “continue in the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship,’—and 
that “they shall be saved ;” let me have this assurance, and I 
have no apprehension that any mistake has been committed. 
But who will undertake to give me this assurance ? 

The other point respects the loud note of warning to Chris- 
tians of this time, from a well known apostacy, which occurred 
in the New England Churches, during the last century. By a 
gradual and silent progress, the spirit of vital godliness was sup- 
planted in many of these churches ; in pulpits which had been 
occupied by the Mathers and Shepards of former days, laxity of 
doctrine was introduced, the glory of the Gospel was obscured, 
the real divinity of the Saviour, and the special agency of the 
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Spirit were kept out of sight, then called in question, then de- 
nied ; till at length a regular, organized apostacy from the faith 
of the Gospel, threw off its disguise, and boldly unfurled the 
standard of error. This lamentable defection among the sons 
of the Pilgrims, which many generations cannot remedy, did not 
result from accident. Whence did it come? The answer de- 
serves to be proclaimed with trumpet-tongue :—The Puritan 
churches slept, and the enemy sowed tares. ' Unconverted men, in 
great numbers, were admitted to their fellowship, hoping to be- 
come Christians. If I do not mistake the signs of the times, the 
danger of our churches now is, that unconverted men, in great 
numbers, will be admitted to their fellowship, hoping that they 
are Christians. Should this apprehension prove well grounded, 
another century will disclose the calamitous results. God grant 
that it may prove without foundation. 

It will be evident, I presume, that in the foregoing remarks, 
my eye has been fixed on the single danger of rash and prema- 
ture admissions to the church. Justice to my own views, how- 
ever, require me to say, that there is an opposite danger to be 
guarded against, namely, too much de/ay in bringing hopeful con- 
verts toa public profession of religion. That this mistake has 
often been committed in our evangelical churches cannot be 
doubted. The consequences of this undue delay, are such as a 
judicious minister will most certainly perceive, at least after a 
few years of pastoral experience, and of careful attention to the 
spiritual state of individuals who need his special guidance. The 
most general usage of New England churches, (with many ex- 
ceptions, of course, to meet peculiar cases,) I suppose has been 
to delay admission of candidates after hopeful conversion, from 
two months to six. Within the last fifteen years, probably the 
time has not generally exceeded from two to four months. 

Did my limits allow, this would be a proper place to sketch 
out a plan for the systematic instruction and probation of recent 
converts, between the period of hope and profession; a plan by 
which they might be kept in a state of trial and of progress, — 
without the liability to be carried backward in their course, by 
adverse circumstances. Should it please God to continue the 
glorious effusions of his Spirit, by which our country has been 
so signally favored of late years, some system of this sort will 
probably be deemed indispensable in our churches. At this 
moment, I can only recommend to your careful examination, 
some very lucid and judicious remarks, which you will find 
under the head of “The Probationer’s Class,’—Spirit of the 
Pilgrims, vol. iv. p. 656. 

Affectionately, yours, &c. 
KE. Porter. 


Walterboro’, S. C. Jan. 1833. 
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ON THE MANNER IN WHICH CHRISTIANS SHOULD MANIFEST THE 
SPIRIT OF THEIR LORD, IN EFFORTS AND SACRIFICES FOR THE 
CONVERSION OF THE WORLD. 


(Concluded from p. 486.) 


5. Great self-denial is required to do the work yet to be done, 
in order to the conversion of this world unto Christ. ‘The prop- 
erty we possess, our houses and lands, our time and talents, our 
sons and daughters, our own lives and souls, brethren, are the 
Lord’s. We are not our own; we are bought with a price. 
Our pecuniary contributions to the charities of the church, will 
not meet the smile of our Lord, when dealt out in stinted mea- 
sure. A few spare pence will not satisfy the promptings of a 
benevolence that embraces the world, and that resolves if the 
day of its spiritual emancipation is delayed, it shall not be through 
keeping back from Christ what it is in the power of the hand to 
give. Every measure adapted to promote the spiritual benefit 
of our fellow men, will be esteemed worthy of our patronage, 
according to the ability that God giveth. Here, then, largeness 
of heart, the sacrifice of pride and covetousness is indispensable. 
Are millions on millions lavished away to keep Christian nations 
in martial array, even when on terms of peace, and millions 
more expended to execute the bloody deeds of war, and are the 
victories of the cross to be achieved, over the prince of darkness, 
and all opposing powers, with small cost of our earthly substance, 
and with trifling sacrifices ? Will the builder of a palace expect 
to behold it rise in grandeur and magnificence, and witness its 
completion, by counting out a few shillings or dollars from his 
purse, and that only at occasional intervals ? Will he who goes 
about erecting a tower to reach the clouds, in sitting down to 
count the cost, calculate on effecting his design, by appropriating 
some trifling earnings, of some odd days or hours, severed 
from his ordinary course of employment, or by a little retrench- 
ment of ordinary expenses in fashionable elegance, sumptuous- 
ness, and pleasures? Will the merchant expect his ships to be 
launched, equipped, and sent forth to distant marts, and to see 
them wafted back with the most valuable cargoes, by adopting 
such a course of commercial calculation, and of correspondent 
action? Is this world’s population to be fed with the bread of 
life, by letting fall some scattered crumbs from our tables, or by 
just dealing out some broken fragments from our abundance, and 
that too only when our ears have heard the story of the spiritual 
famine of unevangelized nations again and again repeated, and 
every argument of love and compassion has been exhausted, to 
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move our hearts? Where, my brethren, shall we hide our blush- 
ing faces, that we have thought so highly of our largest offerings 
to the treasury of our Lord, and: have found it in our hearts to 
laud one another to the skies, mid congregated crowds, at the 
anniversaries of our charitable institutions, because some advance 
has been made, and some friend or friends of the common cause 
have done far more than they once designed, or others had ho- 
ped from them, and have somewhat outstripped their brethren, 
in their pecuniary appropriations, for the benefit of our dark 
and ruined world? See gold lavished out of the bag for the the- 
atre, the lottery, the poisonous cup,—for this world’s pomp, glare, 
and voluptuousness—to procure place and power, and hold the 
high posts ‘of literary or political fame. See how the nations 
have contributed, by their blood and sweat, to decorate the An- 
tichristian harlot and mother of abominations with her scarlet, 
her gold, her precious stones and pearls, and how they have 
poured their treasures into her coffers, to build her gorgeous 
temples, and extend her domination from north to south, and 
from east to west, and to bring blinded souls under the spell of 
her sorcery; and then say, O ye blood-bought servants of the 
Lamb, what think ye of the largeness of your offerings, to sus- 
tain and carry forward. the enterprises of His church, and to 
rescue perishing millions from sin, wrath, and hell? Will ye 
longer speak of your individual or united appropriations to the 
sacred treasury opened for the supply of such vast demands, as 
fruits of unparalleled generosity, as occasions for mutual adula- 
tion, and delusive self-gratulation? It is time that ye learnt to 
take the standard of your liberality, close by the cross, with your 
eyes on that blood poured forth to sprinkle all nations, with lar- 
ger portions of that love transfused into your hearts, stronger than 
death, which no waters could quench, nor floods drown, and that 
you know and feel more of its constraining power, which, in its 
length and breadth, height and depth passeth knowledge. Not 
scattered crumbs and stinted fragments, from your fulness, must 
go forth to meet the wants of the multitudes, ready to die. Entire 
loaves, instead, must be presented with willing hearts and hands, 
from those holy feasts, which you enjoy, in the houses of your 
God, and in the cities of your annual, joyful solemnities. Your 
hearts, brethren, must experience a ten-fold expansion, ere you 
thoroughly learn how much more blessed it is to give than to re- 
ceive. The occasional drops must multiply into a flowing, con- 
stant stream ; the little rill widen and deepen into a broad, deep 
current, and the river of God expanded and impelled forward, 
bear to all people health and salvation. This is not to be done, 
by a merely nominal, but a real self-denial; not by that spirit 
that seeketh its own things, and not the things of Jesus Christ. 
Oh, it must be a charity that can do something better than weep 
and utter good wishes,—a holy love, that makes large sacrifices 
Vou. II. 66 
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for Christ and immortal souls. Your hearts must no more be 
charmed by this world’s glittering gewgaws, nor prompted to an 
ignominious imitation, or an ignoble rivalry of its wasteful fash- 
ions, and extravagancies, in its splendor of dress, furniture, and 
equippage, by which the resources of the church have been so 
long squandered. Ye are the stewards of Christ, and his com- 
mand is, “Occupy till I come ;” and. will it render the sum- 
mons to give an account of your stewardship welcome, as you 
hear it on your dying pillow, to have been drawn in the train of 
those, who are governed by the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eye, and the pride of life, and who mind earthly things; imstead 
of so modelling all your habits, manners, and course of living, 
as to enable you to exert the most powerful influence in favor of 
genuine religion, and pay as large a revenue as possible into the 
treasury of the Lord? And will you find your death-bed smoothed 
by the recollection of having indulged that covetousness which 
is idolatry, and which robs the Lord of his due? Will you, with 
the name of Christ on your foreheads, and the prayer, “ Thy 
kingdom come” upon your lips, dare to follow them, whose 
love of money shuts up their bowels of mercy, while they 
“sacrifice unto their drag, and burn incense to their net, be- 
cause by them their portion is fat, and their meet plenteous ?” 
Provision for your households, and that secular business and 
enterprise, which the Gospel demands, while it requires us to 
be diligent in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord, mili- 
tate not against the high and imperative claims of that self-de- 
nying benevolence, which, in its steady, genial influence and 
owerful operation is to spread through the world the blessings 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom. They merely bring into your views 
and pursuits, those interests in your callings and circumstances, 
which are ever to be held subordinate, and in fact subsidiary 
to the great and commanding object of life. 
But something dearer to you, than houses, lands, or money 
is demanded to extend through the world the Saviour’s triumphs, 
In more instances than one, fathers and mothers in the church 
have been called to part with their own sons and daughters, and 
when viewing them in all the loveliness that bound them to their 
hearts, to cut asunder the ties of parental affection, which would 
detain them on their native shores, and freely consecrate them 
to the missionary cause, to go far from them through unknown 
vicissitudes, to live, and labor, and die, not improbably, too, at 
an early date, in some distant Heathen land, to teach their in- 
habitants the way of salvation. Sacrifices like these, in increas- 
ing numbers, must yet be made; and it behooves those who 
would know whether they come up to the standard of feeling 
and action required by these high exigencies of the church,— 
whether they are prepared to give up their own children to this 
work. Nay, this is not all that the case embraces. You are far 
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below the demand if you shall be prepared under the press- 
ing, yet unlooked for necessity of existing facts, when one or 
more of your sons or daughters desires and asks leave to serve 
Christ, among the heathen, then to yield cordial consent and 
approbation to the design. The supply of laborers for the great 
harvest calls upon you, to give your children to Christ, unreser- 
vedly from the first, and to make such a baptismal dedication 
of them to him, as is a cheerful consignment of them to be em- 
ployed in any sphere, as his sovereign wisdom shall appoint, 
that is best adapted to the advancement of his kingdom. Pa- 
rental prayers for them, and the training which they are to re- 
ceive, must be such, that their actual embarking in the work of 
missionaries, shall be but a manifest answer to those prayers, 
and a result to which such training was plainly and directly 
adapted ; so that when they shall say with devoted hearts,— 
“Lord, here are we, send us,” the parents’ heart shall respond, 
“ Go, our dear children, and God be with you. You are Christ’s, 
not ours.” And then should that manner of feeling and acting, 
in regard to the conversion of the world, which has marked their 
habitual course, prompt them to unite in thanksgivings to God, 
for giving them children whom he employs to preach among the 
Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ. 

6. In manifesting the spirit of their Lord, Christians should 
do all in their power for this world’s conversion, as their chosen 
and constant work, till life shall end. 

The constraining power of love to Christ and to souls will 
exhibit itself, in appropriate, spontaneous, cheerful, assiduous 
action, prompting to vigorous exercise, the entire moral ener- 
gies of its subject. Such a principle will not be dormant and 
inoperative in the soul, and manifest itself only when an extra- 
neous influence and impulse are applied to prompt it to life and 
motion. In its own nature it leads to benevolent effort, and its 
study is to devise and execute liberal things. 'Too much:reason 
is there to fear, that the funds of the charitable institutions of 
the church are contributed but in small part by cheerful givers, 
such as God loves, and who are ready of themselves, and be- 
forehand to beseech the almoners of the church to accept of 
their bounty, before their immediate solicitations are presented. 
Why else is it, that such multitudes, instead of laying by them 
in store, a portion of their substance for these purposes, will 
wait for the visit and application of some agent sent out express- 
ly, in behalf of these institutions, and then delay till the last 
topic of argument and persuasion has been exhausted ere they 
can make up their minds to unloose their purse-strings, and de- 
vote any thing to the cause, whose claims they hear urged !— 
When requisite information, concerning the objects of Christian 
enterprise is possessed, and the plans and mode of operation 
are constantly laid before the public mind, and opportunities are 
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continually afforded to aid them, and yet great importunity, and 
all the powers of eloquence must be put in requisition, to cause 
the hearts of Christians to feel, and to obtain from them the 
means of sending still further the light of the Gospel, or of even 
preventing its extinction, where it has been kindled in regions 
of darkness, what rational hope is there, with only such friends 
and helpers, of the rapid onward march of the church, to her 
final victory ? In the slow advances of the common cause by 
such a tedious and laborious process, in which the highest ener- 
gies and talents must be put forth to warm the bosom of the 
church, how much is there to countenance and encourage the 
avowed enemies of our holy religion, to concentrate their skill 
and power to counteract her movements? The lovers of wealth, 
honor, and pleasure, need not to be impelled to their pursuits, 
by extraordinary foreign influence and by the constant force of 
importunate pleas and entreaties. They are ready of them- 
selves. Their own hearts urge them on with strong and unyield- 
ing ardor, in their course of action. The objects on which their 
affections centre, hold a high and commanding place in their 
views, and stimulate them to unwearied effort. Must not those 
then whose hearts are fixed on the glories of the church, and 
the conversion of all nations, love the work assigned them by 
their Lord, in forwarding these great ends, and give themselves 
to it, as their chosen and delightful employment, and the grand 
business of life? Free-hearted laborers, who are in their ele- 
ment, while toiling for Christ and denying themselves for his 
_ sake, and who even while bearing the heat and burden of the 

day, still esteem his yoke easy and his burden light, are impe- 
riously demanded, to turn every barren waste into a fruitful 
field. O my Christian brethren, shall we any longer justify 
those who withhold more than is meet, and embolden those 
who deny and despise our Lord, by going to our work, as an 
unwelcome though necessary task, and present our contribu- 
. tions not as being free-will offerings, but as painful exactions, 

extorted by claims, which we would but cannot evade? Let us 
cease thus to dishonor our own professions, and degrade our 
own enterprises, in which all heaven is interested, and which, 
if entrusted with them, every angel, at the divine bidding, would 
speed his joyous wing to execute. Not reluctant hearts and 
hands will Christ employ in raising up Jerusalem from her dust 
and ruins, and in placing on his spiritual temple the top-stone 
with shoutings of “ Grace, grace” unto it. Are our whole souls 
so enlisted in these interests, to which we have pledged ourselves 
before the altars of our God, and are we so diligently preparing 
the way of the Lord, that when we hear the distant rumbling 
of his chariot of salvation, and catch the sound of his voice, 
“ Behold, I come quickly,” we shall rapturously respond, “ Come, 
Lord Jesus, yea, come quickly?” When, from the uttermost 
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parts of the earth, there shall break upon our ear, songs, even 
glory to the righteous, if we are still living, shall we be réady to 
join with all the servants of the Most High, in one general cho- 
rus, “ Lo, this is our God; we have waited for him, and he will 
save us; this is the Lord ; we have waited for him, we will be 
glad, and rejoice in his salvation !” 

7. The labors, prayers, and sacrifices of Christians, for the 
conversion of the world, should be attended with a single reli- 
ance upon the power, love, and faithfulness of God, to crown their 
efforts with success. 

This vast achievement is to be effected, not by might nor by 
power, but by the Spirit of the living God; and they who lean 
_ uponanarm of flesh, and build their confidence upon the fanci- 
ed efficacy of human power and wisdom, will find their labors 
abortive and their hopes frustrated. That Spirit by whom the 
love of God is shed abroad in the hearts of all the redeemed ; 
that Saviour who is exalted to give repentance unto Israel, and 
remission of sins, and who renders his people willing, in the day 
of his power; that God who raises to spiritual life, the dead in 
tresspases and sins, must have all due honor in accomplishing 
the works of grace. He will appear in his glory, in building 
up Zion, and will have his outstretched hand acknowledged, in 
creating his people anew, in Christ Jesus, unto good works, and 
in making known the riches of his glory, on the vessels of mer- 
cy, which he had afore prepared unto glory. Divested of all 
pride and self-confidence, scrupulously shunning all glorying in 
men and means, Christians, while they seek the coming of Christ’s 
kingdom, are to act under the heart-felt conviction that except 
the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it. The 
deep consciousness of the weakness, dependence, and insuffi- 
ciency of all human helpers and laborers is requisite to dispose 
them to offer such humble, fervent prayer, for the grace and 
blessing of God, as he will hear and accept. As the eyes of 
servants are unto the hand of their master, and as the eyes of a 
maiden are unto the hand of her mistress, so are their eyes to be 
unto the Lord, while they cry unto him, with child-like simpli- 
city and trust, “ We beseech thee, Lord, now send prosperity. 
Make bare thine arm in the sight of all nations, and cause the 
heathen to know that thou art God. Shine in their hearts to 
give the light of the knowledge of thy glory, in the face of Je- 
sus Christ.” 

8. In an unwearied course of laborious, diligent, self-denying 
efforts, Christians are bound to seek the conversion of the world, 
with the supreme desire that Christ may thus be honored, and 
God glorified. Motives of worldly ambition are utterly uncon- 
genial with the nature of this holy design, and are wholly out of 
place, in this heavenly cause. With all the ardor of his holy 
soul, our divine Lord thus prayed : “ Father, glorify thy name. 
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Glorify thy Son, that thy Son also may glorify thee.” And in 
the same spirit he also testified of his own official work, “ I have 
glorified thee on the earth ; I have finished the work which thou 
gavest me to do.” Concerning the Comforter, the Spirit of truth, 
he also testified to his disciples, “ He shall glorify me ; for he 
shall take of mine and show it unto you.” In those, therefore, 
who are born of the Spirit, and whose hearts are assimilated to 
the temper of their Lord, there must needs be the supreme com- 
manding desire that the whole course of benevolent enterprise, 
in which they combine their strength, and to which they devote 
their lives, may in its progress and result redound to the glory of 
God, in the illustration of his own adorable perféctions, before 
the whole intelligent universe, in the fruits of righteousness pro- 
duced, and the eternal salvation of his redeemed, accomplished © 
by his own infinite power and love. The standing maxim of 
Christianity, which stamps upon its discriminating character is, 
“Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God,” and to no object of the Christian’s pursuit can it 
more emphatically apply, than to the exaltation of the Redeemer, 
in establishing his kingdom throughout the earth, and bringing 
all nations to bow before his cross, and to crown him Lord of all. 
The God of Zion is no less a jealous God now, than he was in 
the days of Moses, and of the prophets, and his honor he will 
never give to another. How did they cry unto him to show the 
heathen that he was God, and cause them to know, reverence, 
and adore his. holy name! How were the intense longings of 
the self-sacrificing spirit of Brainerd poured forth among the red 
men of the vast American wilderness, that in all he did, and by 
all he did, God might be glorified! Who will doubt that this is 
a prime and essential ingredient in the genuine missionary spirit 
which is to bless the world more and more, and that in all its 
disinterestedness and fervor it must kindle and glow, witha 
brighter and purer flame, in the bosom of the church, as she 
comes up from the wilderness, and becomes prepared to take 
possession of the length and breadth of her promised, long-sought 
inheritance? The vain-glory, ostentation, and self-commendation 
with which too many of her sons and daughters have sought to 
emblazon their own names, must be purged away by the refining 
flame of holy love, ere she will shine forth in all her glory, fair 
as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with ban- 
ners. Are they themselves, who wield the weapons of evangel- 
ical warfare, which are not carnal, but mighty through God, cast- 
ing down imaginations and every high thing that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of God, to be swayed by carnal motives, 
the love of praise, the desire of distinction and missionary fame, 
in the annals of the church? Are they to inscribe on their ban- 
ners, “ Come, see my zeal for the Lord,” instead of the ascend- 
ing Saviour’s mandate, “Go ye into all the world and preach 
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the Gospel to every creature ?” Is it credible that the generation 
of Christians, who shall have the honor to usher in the millen- 
nial purity of the church, and to reflest as from a mirror the 
beams of the risen, full-orbed Sun of Righteousness, will have 
attamed this standing on the heights of Zion, which neither 
prophets nor apostles were permitted to attain, by the prompt- 
ings of a proud, selfish, mercenary spirit? Will they whose be- 
neficence has sent the streams of salvation to the last.and re- 
motest of earth’s moral wastes, be those whose liberality shall 
have been purchased by the pledged proffers of official honors 
and distinctions trom their brethren and associates, who have 
enrolled their names on the records of Christian charity 7, What, 
my brethren, has denominational ambition, whose object is, not 
to win converts to Christ, and bring new honors to his name, 
but to gain proselytes to the distinctive, though unessential modes 
and forms in which we severally and variously in the organiza- 
tions of separate sects, maintain the institutes and worship of our 
common Christianity ;—what has this to do, in a work whose 
specific and grand aim is to bring all honor to the Lamb? The 
sectional, sectarian rivalry, which would weave a chaplet for 
some head, from which we hope special honors will be reflected 
upon ourselves—and a zeal that is not kindled at that one altar 
of holy love, where all those that love the Lord Jesus delight to 
bow, but which originates from the selfish sparks of our own 
kindling, will not fulfil the high commission of Zion’s King, to 
his servants, in gathering together all his sheep throughout the 
nations into one fold, under the one Shepherd. 

Away, then, with every low and earth-born motive. Away 
with every impediment that hinders us in the heavenly race, and 
with all occasions of jealousy and collision, that prevent us from 
coming up with united hearts and hands, in unbroken, solid ranks 
to the help of the Lord, the help of the Lord against the mighty. 
Let us, whereunto we have attained, mind the same things, and 
walk by the same rule, striving only to provoke unto love and to 
good works. The night is far spent, the day is at hand. The 
period advances apace when “ Holiness to the Lord” shall be in- 
scribed on the hearts and pursuits of all the children of men.— 
The bridal day of the church draws on. But, my brethren, our 
work is not yet fulfilled, nor our stewardship accomplished. 
“Occupy till I come,” is the voice of our Lord. Soon will he 
call us hence, and others will enter into our labors. May they 
bring far greater revenues of glory to Him, before whom every 
angel bends the knee, while thousands and ten thousand times 
ten thousand, and thousands of thousands of the heavenly hierar- 
chy exclaim, “ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain.” 

Purer worshippers, than multitudes now bearing his name, are 
yet to crowd his temples on earth, and better and more devoted 
servants than they, are to behold his conquest over all his foes. 
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“ For him shall ceaseless prayer be made, 
And praises throng to crown his head ; 
His name like sweet perfume shall rise 
With every morning sacrifice.” 


And, O Thou, to whom all glory is due, to us who have avow- 
ed our love to thee and thy kmgdom, .grant much of thy Spirit, 
Quicken our hearts, and strengthen our hands to serve thee, and 
render us faithful unto death ; that when thy peaceful sceptre 1s 
owned and obeyed by all the dwellers on earth, we may join in 
the heavenly acclamation, “ Now is come salvation, and strength, 
and the kingdom of our God, and the power of his Christ ;’— 
and “ Unto Him that loved us, and washed us from our sins, in 
his own blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto our God ; 
to him be glory and dominion forever and ever. Amen.” 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
REMARKS ON REPENTANCE. 


“Then shall ye remember your own evil ways .and your own 
doings, that were not good, and shall loathe yourselves in your own 
sight, for your iniquities, and for your abominations.”—Ezek. 36 : 31. 
The children of Israel had been, in their past history, distinguished 
by the mercies of heaven, and had manifested, amid the continued 
smiles of a kind and indulgent Providence, the deep perverseness of 
human nature. Though taught their duty and entreated to respect 
the divine authority, and warned of the fearful consequences of per- 
sisting in their sins, they set at nought all counsel and despised all 
reproof. At length the threatened judgments came, and God deliv- 
ered them up to be taken and carried captive, and held in ignominious 
and oppressive bondage by their enemies. 

It is not however in judgments or mercies alone to subdue the re- 
fractory spirit of man. We are told that, when God’s judgments are 
abroad in the earth, the inhabitants of the world will learn righteous- 
ness ; but this has never been and never will be under the influence 
of judgments alone, if unaccompanied by divine grace. As the good- 
ness of God to the angels that fell, did not prevent their apostacy ; so 
his consequent visitations of wrath upon them have not induced their 
penitent return to him. And the same thing has been true in the his. 
tory of the human family. And accordingly we find, that, when God 
contemplates the recovery of any of our apostate race from sin and 
ruin, he contemplates it only as the fruit of his own gracious and mighty 
interposition, Thus in the time of the prophet Ezekiel, the Israel- 
ites were groaning under the hardships of bondage and exile, and still 
refusing a cordial submission and obedience to God. But it was the 
pleasure of God to reveal to them by the Prophet his purposed mercy, 
to give them a little reviving in their bondage, and to try the effect of 
promised favor. He engages at the set time to interpose and rescue 
them from their oppressors and restore them to the land of their 
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fathers ; but knowing the inefficacy of providential favors alone, he 
engages also the richer blessings of the covenant of grace. He makes 
general promises, which seem to refer not only to their exigencies 
at that period, but to generations and ages yet future. When the 
spiritual ingathering of those who are still scattered, and peeled, and 
trodden down, shall be as life from the dead ; and as the result of 
all this mercy and grace, and contrasting their own unworthiness 
with the Divine condescension and kindness, it is said, “then shall ye 
remember your own evil ways and your doings, that. were not good, 
and shall loathe yourselves in your own sight for your iniquities and 
your abominations.” This was doubtless designed to be applied to 
them both in an individual and a collective capacity, in proportion as 
they should, from time to time, under the Lord’s dealings, turn unto 
him with the whole heart. The outward mercies of the Lord should 
aid this effect, which his special grace should secure and consum- 
mate. The judgments of God might show them how abominable 
they were in his signt, being decisive evidences and expressions of 
his high indignation ; but the consideration of his mercies under the 
efficacious influences of his grace, should bring them to loathe them- 
selves, not only as in the sight of God, but in their own sight; they 
should see and abhor their own iniquities and abominations; they 
should wholly condemn themselves. We are not to flatter ourselves 
that the people thus addressed were sinners above all that went before 
or that have come after them, or that that portion of them to whom 
this language is still applicable and yet remains to be fulfilled, are 
sinners above all others that are upon the stage. The spirit of this 
language is applicable, as descriptive of human character, to the 
whole fallen race of man; and the change of feeling and conduct 
here predicted of rebellious Israel is the same that must take place 
in Gentiles as well as Jews, who would find acceptance with God, 
and the same that does actually occur in all who become spiritually 
the children of the kingdom. As their character and ways were 
essentially those of all men in all ages of the world, and the obliga. 
tions and duties binding upon others, and essential to acceptance, and 
the fruits and evidences of grace are in all cases essentially the same ; 
we proceed to ground upon the words of the text, in their extensive 
application, a few general remarks. 

1. The character and conduct of mankind by nature are sinful and 
abominable, and yet they lay it not to heart. 

It is the doctrine of revelation throughout, and confirmed by obser- 
vation and reason, that mankind are by nature alienated from God. 
The carnal mind is enmity against God; the heart of the sons of 
men is full of evil ; they are entirely fallen from holiness and wholly 
corrupt. The moral image of God is gone. Men may as success. 
fully and as innocently attempt to expunge any other doctrine from 
the Holy Scriptures as the doctrine of innate human depravity ; every 
such attempt but adds to the proof of the doctrine that we are the 
degenerate plants of a strange vine, and that every imagination of 
the thoughts of the heart is only evil continually. Men, professing 
godliness, think to honor God by denying and explaining away the 
doctrines of his word. And thus Satan essayed to honor God by 
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explaining away and denying his prohibition to Adam. It would be 
better, if they manifested their sincere regard to his glory by receiv- 
ing his truth. If there is any one doctrine, which runs through the 
whole Book of God, written as with a sum-beam, more clear, bright, 
and striking than another, it is this, that mankind are by nature in 
the moral image of Adam, their great progenitor. ‘That, as he ori- 
ginally had the image of God, but lost it, so they are destitute of 
that image of God, and have the moral likeness of Adam in its stead. 
They no sooner belong to the number of his descendants, than they 
are distinguished from all hely beings by their likeness to him, than 
they are depraved, apostate members of a depraved, apostate family. 
And it was for such creatures, thus descending, and thus contamina- 
ted and ruined, that God sent his Son into the world, and provided 
his ordinances, and the renewing, sanctifying Spirit, not only to re- 
strain us from actual offences, but to wash away the corruption of 
our nature, and render us meet for his complacent regards, and to 
dwell in his holy presence. The tree is known by its fruit, and so 
the corruption of man’s nature is made visibly known by his conduct. 
A corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit. And it has been one of 
the happy evidences of the genuine operations of the convincing and 
renewing Spirit on the heart in the recent displays of divine grace, 
that this truth has been brought home to the soul, and sinners have 
not only been sensible of their actual transgressions, the iniquities and 
follies of life, but have had a most oppressive sense of the deep and 
utter pollution of their nature; by which they were utterly unfitted 
to meet a holy God. So that they have felt the sentiment, “ What is 
man that he should be clean, and he that is born of a woman that he 
should be righteous.” 

By the operations of the Spirit, being brought to contrast their na- 
tive pollution with the glories of God’s holiness, they have said, “I 
have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye 
seeth thee. Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes.” 
So far is it from being true, that no one thinks of repenting of the 
pollution and sin of his nature, that there is no enlightened and tho- 
rough repentance which leaves it out of sight. We have abundant 
evidence, that it was humbly acknowledged and bitterly bewailed by 
the Psalmist, and in his humble confessions, I trust, many here pre- 
sent, have, from the fullness of their souls, often united. 

The plague of the heart is not contracted from early temptation, or 
the influence of evil example; it is nourished, but not originated by 
intercourse with a wicked world. It is abominable in the sight of 
God, and renders us unfit to dwell with him. “ An evil tree bringeth 
forth evil fruit. ‘The evil man, out of the evil treasure of his heart, 
bringeth forth that which is evil.” 

Mankind, in their natural state, are thus continually sinning against 
God. They may, in multiplied stances and forms, pay a visible 
regard to his word and institutions, and a professed deference to his 
supreme authority. But how do these things, which may outwardly 
appear righteous unto men, appear in his sight who searcheth the 
heart ? How much of that which is very plausible, and even fair and 
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virtuous, and strictly religious in the sight of men, is a most revolt- 
ing abomination unto God, who cannot be deceived. 

Mankind in their natural state do not truly love the word, nor the 
worship, nor the institutions of God. For the carnal mind is enmity 
against God, and having this mind, they are not truly subject to the 
law of God, neither indeed can be. And in how many forms, and in 
what frequent, numberless instances does this hostility to God, to his 
word and institutions show itself, in all stages of life, from early 
childhood to mature and advanced years. If we take, for example, 
the profanation of God’s name, the violation of the Sabbath by world- 
ly occupations and pleasures, or by the neglect of his instituted wor- 
ship, the exercise of a contemptuous levity towards sacred things, 
the exertion, in numerous and nameless ways, of a demoralizing in- 
fluence upon others, how common and almost universal are these 
things ? So common, indeed, as to be little noticed, unless they as- 
sume those most flagrant forms of crime amenable to human laws; 
these belong to the ordinary and well known ways of the world, and 
this is a world, which is marked in its every aspect and feature as re- 
bellious against God, and mankind follow sinful courses as being 
agreeable to their corrupt nature, and make this their plea, whenever 
they feel that any plea is necessary, for their evil ways. They do 
not look into their hearts, they do not allow themselves to ponder 
their goings, but they go forward without reflection in the way which 
liketh them. They are not sensible of their obligations to regard the 
authority of Heaven, nor how widely and presumptuously and wick- 
edly they are, in heart and life, habitually deviating from that author- 
ity. “The transgression of the wicked saith within my heart, that 
there is no fear of God before his eyes; for he flattereth himself 
in his own eyes, until his iniquity be found to be hateful; he set- 
teth himself in a way that is not good ; he abhorreth not evil.” How 
emphatic in connexion with this language is the apostrophe of the 
Psalmist, “ Thy mercy, O Lord, is in the heavens, and thy faithful- 
ness it reacheth unto the clouds,” Ps. 36: 1,5. God sees and takes 
note of those iniquities and abominations of which even the guilty 
perpetrators themselves in their guilty career take little heed. And 
astonishing indeed is that mercy which bears with them and waits for 
* their repentance. Burdened as they are with an awful weight of 
guilt, which has been constantly and rapidly accumulating with their 
increasing years, sinners know little or nothing of it. They do not 
see, nor feel, nor believe it, even when the dark record is produced, 
and in the hand-writing of God himself against them. We remark, 

2. That when God, by his grace, operates upon the hearts of sin- 
ners, then they remember these things, their own evil ways and their 
doings that were not good. ‘This was the promised effect upon the 
Jews. However heedless and forgetful they were of their own sins, 
however they might flatter themselves in their own eyes, God de- 
clared, that, when he should come to them, with his special mercy 
and by his Spirit, then should their memories be quickened to appre. 
hend their guilt. Their sins should no longer be cast into forgetful- 
ness, but be brought fresh to their minds. And so it must be with 
sinners, when the Spirit of God comes to turn them from sin to 
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righteousness. Then they shall be effectually convinced of sin- 
They shall remember transgressions which they had before deemed. 
entirely unworthy of notice, and which they had forgotten as the 
veriest trifles ; they shall rise in theit magnitude as mountains of guilt. 
When the heart of the sinner is renewed, his past sins are not for- 
gotten, because God is merciful and he hopes they are forgiven ; 
when his senses are quickened to discover good and evil, he looks 
back upon his past life in vain for the good. He finds that his course 
has been wholly wrong ; he finds that he has been doing evil and only 
evil, and that continually. The correctness of divine testimony 18 no 
longer questioned or doubted, for it is clearly seen and known to be 
true. Paul in his sinful state verily thought that he ought to do many 
things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth; and that he was 
doing God service in persecuting the saints ; but when his eyes were 
opened, he saw that he was chief of sinners, that what he had sup- 
posed to be justifiable and meritorious in his conduct was abominable 
in the sight of Heaven; and that he was not worthy to be called an 
apostle, because he had persecuted the church of God. So in their 
unregenerate and stupid state, sinners often do things and pursue 
courses of conduct, which they think to be harmless and justifiable, 
but which they remember as utterly wrong and highly criminal, when 
they are enlightened and renewed by the Spirit of God. When they 
turn to the Lord their sins are brought to remembrance, in greatness 
of number and with aggravations, of which they had before no con- 
ception. And the more they give themselves to reflection, the more 
fearfully does the awful account swell. : 

But there are many who have not brought their sins to remem- 
brance ; and who have not loathed themselves for their wickedness ; 
and they see not now the occasion for this, and they are still stout- 
hearted against the Lord, and purpose to continue in their own evil 
ways. But, my readers of this class, the time may be at hand, we 
hope it is, when you will be arrested in your heedless career and 
awakened to reflection; when your sins shall come to mind; when 
you shall remember your own evil ways and your doings that were 
not good ; and you shall be amazed at your past stupidity, and aston- 
ished at the vastness of your guilt; and overwhelmed with a sense 
of your ingratitude and the forbearance of God, and shall loathe 
yourselves in your own sight; and the sooner you open your minds 
and yield your hearts to the truth, the sooner you will be wise and 
find true peace. Without this course, you shall never know true 
peace. Nothing will be gained by resisting and parrying the truth. 
You may defer the painful conviction of your guilt now, and you may 
think to escape it forever, but this is anidle dream. You may escape 
it for a time, but it will come upon you at last. If you go on in for- 
getfulness now, your remembrance will be quickened, perhaps, on the 
bed of death, certainly, at the bar of judgment, and amid the awful 
scenes of eternity your sins will come to your minds, but not to issue 
in repentance and peace with God. The day of grace, the season 
for repentance and mercy will then be past, and the remembrance 
of your guilt, keen and bitter to the soul, will awaken only the ago- 
nies of remorse and fruitless, everlasting wailing. 
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If you escape repentance, my readers, you will lose its benefits ; 
you will lose an interest in Christ and reconciliation to Gad, and the 
Joys and glories of adoption as his children ; but you will not escape 
remorse, ten thousand fold more agonizing than true repentance. 
From that you cannot escape; it will seize and prey upon you with 
unremitting and increasing violence forever. If you now yield to the 
terms of the Gospel, transient grief will be followed with everlasting 
Joy. Humiliation will be followed with eternal exaltation and glory 
at the right hand of God. And you will be indulged with precious 
foretastes of those joys and glories even here. Butif you will not 
with penitent hearts return to God,—if you determine now to avoid the 
humiliation and sorrow of repentance, you may secure indeed a pre- 
sent momentary quietness, but at the expense of unutterable, never- 
ending woe. And now if we submit it to your own judgment, which 
is the course of wisdom? Will you go away and slight the counsel 
which entreats you in this your day to attend to the things of your 
peace ? at 
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HISTORY OF POPERY. 


A volume of about 400 pages, 12mo. with the above title, by a 
Watchman, with an introductory essay, by the Rev. Dr. Miller, of 
Princeton Seminary, has just been published by J. P. Haven, New 
York. 

The time has come when the inhabitants of this land must become 
acquainted with this subject, or expect to suffer very serious disad- 
vantages. The little volume above mentioned, brings this subject 
within the reach of every family and individual. It is adapted to 
general circulation. And while its statements may be relied upon as 
strictly authentic, it gives a comprehensive view of the origin, pro- 
gress, pretensions, doctrines, superstitions, persecutions, political and 
moral influence, and prophetic relations of popery. The subject de- 
serves the attention of the community at large, and more especially 
of the young, to whom the destinies of our beloved country will soon 
be committed. 


SUMMARY OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
SELECTIONS FOR MONTHLY CONCERT. 


A Brief Historical Sketch of the King of Natal. 


A few years ago the Zoolahs of East Africa, as a distinct people, 
were unknown to the civilized world. The white men at the distance 
of a few hundred miles, had not even heard their names. One reason 
of this has been that they were divided into small clans or hordes 
very much after the manner of the Scottish Highlanders. About ten 
or fifteen years since the tyrant Chaka arose. Amid the struggles of 
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the contending chiefs in the country of Natal, for despotism, he at last 
outdid them all, and assumed the government of the whole tribe. 

The act which secured to him the name of King, and contributed 
much to extend his domain, was the expulsion of his uncle, Loon- 
kundava, with 5000 adherents. Him and his party he followed in a 
northerly direction a hundred miles distance, determined on either 
their extermination or subjection. Through whatever countries they 
passed, these were entirely wasted, and the natives reduced to the 
tyrant’s sway. At last his relative fled so far that Chaka could not 
follow him. Here commenced his lust for dominion. It was not 
enough that a chief, as Makashany of the oil country, be tributary, 
he must be subjected, and all his lands and cattle forfeited. It 
would not suffice that the narrow strip of coast hemmed in by moun- 
tains, which had contented his ancestors, should be the only witness 
to the prowess of his arms—he must issue from his secluded valley, 
and spread the terror of his name throughout the colony, and over a 
vast extent of country to the West and North. Like another Bona- 
parte, his mode of attack always ensured success. Pouncing from 
some airy height upon a village or band of unwarlike Bechuanas, to 
resist or surrender to him was alike in vain. Every man and infant 
were immolated at once. Such has been his exterminating spirit 
that in some parts of the country whole kraals exist which are but 
the sepulchres of the uninterred bones of the inhabitants. 

The king of Natal was a striking example of the traits of caprice 
and despotism united. On one occasion he disputed a long time with 
a foreigner respecting the superiority of his house to that ofthe king 
of England. ‘The white man was obliged to yield the point to save 
his life. ‘The result was that Chaka wished to send some his work- 
men to England to teach its king how to build houses. Observing 
one day some boys peep into the house in which he took so much 
pride, he gave the order forthwith that they be put to death. His 
executioners could not find them, and returned with their report. 
“Then,” says he, “ murder all the boys in the village, in that way Ill 
make sure of them.” What can this be called, but out-heroding 
Herod ?—Take another of the every day incidents in the life of this 
monster, Says Mr. Farewell, who resided some time in the country 
of Natal, who had served as a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, and 
whose word there seems no reason to doubt, speaking of Chaka,— 
“ He is one of the most monstrous characters that ever existed. It 
is one of the rules of his court that to laugh, or sneeze, or cough in 
his presence, is an offence worthy of instant death. One day a sub- 
ject in his presence happened to have something of the ridiculous in 
his countenance which disturbed the serenity of the surly chief’s 
features.” Hear the order consequent upon this,—his very look is 
death : “Take that man away, and kill him; he makes me laugh,” 
said Chaka. Why should he die? He had done no wrong. 

According to Mr. F., the despot in eating or drinking must do it 
alone. ‘To behold him is followed by the penealty, death. His sub- 
ject, kings and chiefs, must approach him crawling ; the slightest 
error in regard to this ceremony is a crime of high degree : penalty 
also, death. His laws, like those of an ancient Athenian, are written 
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all in blood. There is no commuting the punishment for exile or 
slavery ; death, death, death, is written against any offence. 

To complete our detail of proofs on this part of the chief’s char- 
acter, one more fact is at*-hand which must not pass unnoticed. We 
have the express assertion of a missionary in Cafferland that it is 
authentic ; though as he intimates, it almost exceeds belief. He riots, 
says he, in blood. A few years since Chaka’s mother died. Im- 
mense numbers flocked together to weep and mourn. Three days 
and nights the ceremony was decreed to continue. He determined, 
let what would befall, that during all that time there should be weep- 
ing. Every artifice was used to provoke sorrow, but it was impos- 
sible for every one to shed a continual torrent of tears ; nature would 
give out. And when in any case the tears did not flow in sufficient 
quantity to please the tyrant, the person would be instantly despatched 
for want of affection to his mother’s memory. During the three days, 
300 were thus put to death. And why? Because they could not 
comply with a custom opposed to nature and common sense. This 
was not all. Whenever a man was killed, all his wives and children 
must follow him without delay. 

Another point. Chaka had a great desire to be immortal ; not 
however by seeking to obtain a place in the memory of others after 
his death. _ He wished to live on earth always. Hence when Mr. F. 
took up his residence in his country his medicines were in great de- 
mand. While he could obtain these he conceived he should never 
die. Consequently he soon drank all those which Mr. F. had brought, 
as well as devoured all the salves, ointments, roots, &c. Nothing in 
the shape of medicine was left but a keg of vinegar; this also the 
tyrant claimed, and possessed to satiate his raging thirst for immor. 
tality. 

Be us notice another expedient which he took to secure this fa- 
vorite object. The Zoolahs have an idea that when a king dies, an 
evil genius in the shape of a cat performs the office of executioner. 
A shrewd native, Jackot by name, who had learnt some of the devices 
of Europeans, sought the court of king Chaka, His use as interpre- 
ter soon gained him importance in the sight of his prince. But the 
following trifling occurrence was the means of his obtaining the 
second place in the kingdom with every mark of royal favor. Jackot 
well knew that the king could not endure the thought of death. Ac. 
cordingly one evening he repaired to the king’s residence, and with 
his spear commenced a most furious combat with vacancy. Chaka 
and all present were astonished. But after continuing his exertions 
till exhausted through fatigue, Jackot stopped, and exulting, informed 
the king, “There! I have killed the cat that was about to take away 
your life.” Jackot, the life-preserver, was henceforth entitled chief, 
surnamed Voyager, and endowed with a large establishment. 

But the efforts of the tyrant to prolong his life were to no purpose. 
The decree had gone forth. He must die, and die too in @ manner 
worthy of his life. Still bent upon universal dominion, and having 
laid waste to an unknown extent the country North and West, he 
determined to extirpate all the Caffre nations, (who lay South,) and 
to this end solicited the co-operation of the English. He might ima. 


ike 
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gine that this would be the most feasible way of levelling a road to 
the colony, as Cafferland lies directly between Natal and the colony, 
and that when they had done their part in aiding him to destroy the 
Caffres, he could with the greatest ease turn his arms against his 
allies, the English, and subject the whole. region of the Cape to his 
sway. 

But in the midst of his ambitious projects death cut short his career 
—with a mind intent on war and carnage, it was not strange that 
he should dream of a plot formed against his life. He dreamed that 


‘some of his own relations were to do the fatal deed. Such dreams 


were always the precursors of death to the parties concerned. He 
awoke in the morning of September 23, 1828, with his eye on the 
victims. But he was so infatuated as to tell the dream to a confiden- 
tial domestic, who was to be himself one of them. For some rea- 
son the tyrant delayed a little the execution of his purpose. On the 
evening of the day alluded to, just as the sun was sinking below the 
horizon, Chaka with his two brothers and the domestic were conver- 
sing together—says Dingaan, the younger brother, “ Chaka, you shall 
never see that sun set again,” and at the same moment thrust his 
assagay into his brother’s back. The older brother knew the signal, 
and gave him a second thrust. Then came up the domestic, till this 
hour the tyrant’s best friend, and aided in the work of assassination 
until the monster was as low as any of the thousands of his slain 
had been. 

Truly “ the dark places of the earth are full of the habitations of 
cruelty.” But, delightful thought, “ For this purpose was the Son 
of God manifested that he might destroy the works of the devil :”’— 
and again it is written, “ Princes shall come out of Egypt, Ethiopia 
shall soon stretch out her hands unto God.”—*« Pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest that he will send forth laborers into his harvest.” 

G. C. 


INSTALLATIONS. 


The Rev. Tertius S. Ciarxe was installed as pastor of the Congregational 
Church and Society in Haddam, April 16, 1834. Introductory prayer, by Rey. 
Mr. Crane, of Middletown; sermon, from 1 Tim. 1: 11, by Rev. Mr. Vanars- 
dalen, of Hartford; installing prayer, by Rev. Mr. Hovey, of Essex; charge, 
to the pastor, by Rev. Dr. Perkins, of West Hartford ; right-hand of fellow- 
ship, by Rev. Mr. Clarke, (brother of the pastor,) of Blandford, Mass.; and 


charge to the people, by Rev. Mr. Colton, of Lyme. 


The Rey. Joun Storrs was installed on the 12th of March, 1834, as pastor 
over the Fourth Church and Society in Norwich. The Rey. Mr. Judson, of 
Hanover, offered the introductory prayer; Rev. Mr. McEwen, of New London, 
preached the sermon ; Rev. Mr. Nelson, of Lisbon, offered the installing prayer ; 
Rev. Dr. Nott, of Franklin, gave the charge ; Rev. Mr. Everest, of Norwich, 
expressed the fellowship of the churches; and Rev. Mr. Hyde, of Norwich, 
offered the concluding prayer. 
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DOCTRINAL. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
PRACTICAL TENDENCY OF THE DOCTRINES OF GRACE, 
Discourse VIII. 
Justification by Faith. 


' 
GaxatTians 2: 15, 16.’ 


We, who are Jews by nature, and not sinners of the Gentiles, knowing that 
a man is not justified by the works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ, 
even we have believed in Jesus Christ, that we might be justified by the faith 
of Christ, and not by the works of the law: for by the works of the law shall 
no flesh be justified. 


I come now to the last point of doctrine, proposed for con- 
sideration, viz: justification before God, and the ground of it. 
To state and defend this, was a leading object of the Apostle, 
in his Epistle to the Galatians. The ground he took, was that 
of justification through faith in Christ, in opposition to that of 
justification by the works of the Mosaic law; asentiment then 
propagated and prevailing in that church; and one, in his view, 
radically and fatally erroneous. In the vindication of his main 
doctrine, he informed his brethren how, on a certain occasion 
at Antioch, he was constrained to withstand and rebuke even 
Peter, an older apostle. With this doctrine and with Peter’s con- 
duct in view, he said to him, “ We, who are Jews by nature, 
and not sinners of the Gentiles, knowing that a man is not jus- 
tified by the works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ, 
even we have believed in Jesus Christ, that we might be justified 
by the faith of Christ, and not by the works of the law: for by 
the works of the law shall no flesh be justified.” The text, then, 
contains the doctrine of 


Justification by faith in Christ. 


It teaches this doctrine so fully and unequivocally, that but 
little need be said to confirm it. The apostles, who were native 


Jews, knowing that a man is not justified by the works of the 
law, but is justified by the faith of Christ, even they have be- 


lieved in Christ, that they might be Justified by the faith of him. 
It was what they knew ; a point, granted and settled by them, 
Vou. II. 68 


ye 
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that men are not justified by the works of the law. And it was 
what Paul testified to the Romans. On the one hand, he said, 
« by the deeds of the law, there shall no flesh be justified in his 
sight ; for by the law is the knowledge of sin.” And on the 
other, “we conclude that a man is justified by faith, without the 
deeds of the law.” And again: “being justified freely by his 
grace, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus ;” that is, 
not without an atonement, but by, or through the merits of, the 
atonement ; and also through this atonement, recedved by faith. 
And therefore, the doctrine of justification, through faith im the 
atonement, instead of making void, establishes the’ law of God, 
or maintains its authority and justice, and man’s obligation to 
obey it. (See Romans, third chapter.) But the truth of the 
doctrine will be farther evident, by showing what it cmplies, and 
why men cannot be justified by the works of the law. 

The justification of a penitent believer before God is a most 
important transaction ; it is to approve and treat him, as if he 
had never sinned, but had ever remained obedient. It therefore 
implies, 1st. The pardon of sin: which proves that the subject 
is a sinner, in view of the law. For pardon is only another 
term for remission or forgiveness. It is treating the person bet- 
ter than he can claim to be treated, on principles of mere jus- 
tice. It is forbearing to execute the sentence of mere justice. 
For it implies, 2d. Receiving or accepting him into favor ; ad- 
mitting him to the same standing and privileges with the obedi- 
ent. Ina word, it is a testimonial, that he is approved and ac- 
cepted by his Judge. When God justifies the believer, he ac- 
quits him from condemnation by the law, and receives him as 
one that meets his approbation. 

Still, the law of God, (I mean the moral law,) requires the 
perfect obedience of men at all times; all that they can render 
in any given time, at that time. Hence the transgressor—such 
all men are—can never be justified by the works of the law. 
For he does not come up to the principle ; he has not kept the 
law; but, asa transgressor, he stands already condemned by it. 
He stands justly condemned ; because the law itself is holy, and 
just, and good. It requires only what is right ; what every mo- 
ral agent is obligated to perform ; but yet, all that he can do, if 
he remains in sinless obedience at all times. Hence, his perfect 
obedience, after his transgression and condemnation, cannot 
avail for his justification. It is no more than the law now re- 
quires; and therefore cannot make atonement for one of his 
former transgressions. It can no more atone for his past guilt, 
than the man who owes a thousand talents, and is able to earn 
just enough in a day to meet the necessary expenses of the day, 
and is therefore unable to add any thing to his resources, when 
he is worth nothing, can pay this large debt. So that, unless 
he is freely forgiven, he cannot be justified nor saved. And as 
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God will not justify him, except in conformity with the princi- 
ples of justice to Himself, it- follows, that when the penitent be- 
lever is pardoned, approved, and justified, it must be for some 
other reason than his own works. 

I state, therefore, according to the text, that it must be on the 
ground, or through the merits of Christ’s atonement. Nothing 
less than this is sufficient. For nothing less is sufficient to main- 
tain the honor and authority of the Divine law; and therefore 
nothing less can make the Lawgiver appear just, in justifying 
even the believer. Neither his repentance, nor his subsequent 
personal obedience possesses any atoning merit. So to speak, 
they pay no part of the former debt. I therefore state farther, 
that in order to be pardoned and justified before God, the man 
must have faith in Christ, which works by love, which embra- 
ces him in all his Mediatorial offices, and relies on him alone for 
justification ; that faith, which leads him to justify the law that 
condemns him, and of course, to admit the justice of his con- 
demnation ; to approve the authority and government of God, 
as Christ did; and, in one word, to become holy. And even 
then, he is justified wholly and freely by grace. The real, meri- 
torious ground of his justification is yet the atonement of Christ. 
His own works, after he becomes holy, are not the cause of his 
justification. For his faith, instead of leading him to trust in 
himself, or in the merit of his own works, leads him to trust 
wholly in Christ. He receives Christ, as God has set him forth ; 
a Propitiation, through faith in his blood, to declare God’s right- 
eousness in the remission of sins. He takes part with Paul in 
the text, “ Even we have believed in Christ, that we might be 
justified by the faith of Christ, and not by the works of the law.” — 
Paul counted all other things but loss or nothing, in the grand 
point of justification. His great object was, to be found in 
Christ, not having his own righteousness, which was of the law, 
but that which was through the faith of Christ; the righteous- 
ness which was of God by faith. And he taught the Philippi- 
ans, the Galatians, and all other men, that in order to be justi- 
fied before God, they must have the same object, and the same 
faith. 

But it may be objected, that in this life even the believer is 
imperfect ; and therefore God cannot fully justify him, or fully 
manifest his justification of him here. To which it may be re- 
plied, 1st. God does not justify remaining sin in the believer : 
He is altogether opposed to it. And the believer himself, so far 
as he is sanctified, is opposed to it ; abhors it ; and desires to be 
freed from it: not wishing to be justified in his sins. And, 2d, 
The believer is not justified in himself, but in Christ. When 
God justifies him through faith, he views him in the Mediator. 
To speak with reverence, He has his eye on the atoning sacrifice 
of Christ. The believer also has his eye on that atoning sacri- 
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fice ; and through this.alone he receives justification. Whereas, 
the objection supposes, that God views the believer in himself, 
imperfect ; and therefore unfit for entire approbation. This is 
by no means the case. The atoning righteousness of Christ, 
through which alone, as to the ground. of it, the believer ob- 
tains justification, is a perfect righteousness ; as perfect and glo- 
rious in the sight of God, when he first. believes, as it will ap- 
pear to be, at the day of judgment. And though, in himself, 
the believer, in the present life, is not perfect in holiness, he is 
still holy ; he is sanctified ; his faith receives Christ ; he has sub- 
mitted to him; and will, one day, be perfect in holiness. 

The doctrine before us, then, is a doctrine of the Bible. For, 
although James said, “that by works a man is justified, and not 
by faith only :” yet the very examples, by which he illustrated 
his main position, viz: those of Abraham, in offering up Isaac, 
and of Rahab, in receiving the messengers of Joshua, fully prove, 
that faith alone was the ground of their justification ; or that by 
these works, faith was made perfect. His object was, not to 
evince that works were the ground of justification before God ; 
but that even faith itself, in order to avail for justification must 
be that which is from the heart, and works. by love ; in distinc- 
tion from that of the devils, and of unholy men; which is a 
mere assent of the understanding, without any fruit of holiness. 
And his main assertion was, that thzs faith will manifest or dis- 
tinguish itself, by its proper fruzts ; by works of obedience : and 
therefore, that these works are the mere evidence, that the faith 
which produces them is genuine. For without these, the faith 
of men was proved a dead faith. It neither united them to 
Christ, nor made them obedient; and of course proved them 
still unholy. Hence, James and Paul taught the same doctrine, 
and intended the same thing. James himself, no less than Paul, 
was Justified by faith in Christ, and not by the works of the law. 
(See James, second chapter.) His very topic through the whole 
chapter was, “the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ :” and this, in 
distinction from that dead faith, by which many of his brethren 
were so obviously deluded. 

I now proceed to a more particular view of the nature, or of 
the tendency and influence of this doctrine ; that is, to survey 
it as an experimental and practical subject ; that its importance 
in the system of revealed truth may be made manifest. For 
there are those, who urge, that if men are not justified by the 
works of the law, it is of no benefit to keep the law : they may 
be saved as well without, as with a strict obedience to the law. 
And therefore, that the tendency of the doctrine is, to make 
men disregard the law: in a word, to make them immoral and 
disobedient. The plausibility of this objection, renders an ex- 
amination of it, and of the doctrine itself, at once important. 
Is it so, then, that men are made more immoral, by means of 
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this doctrine? It is obviously a revealed doctrine : it is therefore 
obvious, God designed that men should believe it. But does he 
require them to believe a revealed doctrine, whose direct, natu- 
ral tendency is, to make them disregard his law; or to become 
more immoral and disobedient? To answer this question, as 
far as time and ability permit, I shall now attempt to exhibit the 
real tendency and influence of the doctrine, on those who em- 
brace it, by an illustration of several 


Inferences. 


I. If justification is by faith in Christ, all dependence on the 
deeds of the law for justification is excluded. ‘This is the very 
inference of the Apostle. He said, that by the law of faith, all 
boasting, or all dependence on the works of the law, was exclu- 
ded. If even Abraham were justified by works, he had noth- 
ing of which to boast, or to glory, before God. He might then 
glory in himself. But, by the law of faith, or of justification by 
faith, all this was excluded. (See Romans, fourth chapter.) 
No man can now depend on his works, however numerous or 
excellent, as the ground of acceptance with God. After all his 
own efforts, he remains under condemnation as a transgressor. 

But let every one be careful to understand this momentous 
subject. The reason why no one can depend on the deeds of 
the law for justification is ;—not because the law is not just and 
good ; nor because man is not obligated to keep the law; nor 
because, if he were willing, he is not able to keep it ; but sim- 
ply because the law zs so just and good, and his obligation to 
keep it is so great and indispensable, that not even his obedi- 
ence, after he has broken it, can atone for his former transgres- 
sion of it. If the law were not just and good, he would not be 
obligated, as he now is, to obey it. If it were not perfectly 
just and good, his condemnation, as a transgressor, would not 
be so just and unanswerable, as it now is. So long as he is 
justly condemned by it, the law stands good. And so long as 
he remains unable to atone for his transgressions, the law of 
course remains so holy, and just, and good, that his transgressions 
are avery great evil. Accordingly, when the sinner truly un- 
derstands the case, he must see, that his inability to obtain jus- 
tification before God by his own works, is an argument, not 
against the law itself, nor against his obligation to obey it ;— 
but against himself, as a transgressor. The only reason, why he 
cannot be justified by the deeds of the law, when he perfectly 
obeys it, is, his former transgression is so great an evil ; justice 
itself is arrayed against him. He cannot restore the honor of 
the law. And therefore the Lawgiver cannot be just to Him- 
self, in justifying him, on the ground of his own works. If he 
adheres to law principles for justification, he must come up to 
the demands of the law: he must continue perfect in his obedi- 
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ence, without transgression, or he must endure its penalty. For 
the unbending language of the law is: “The soul that sinneth 
it shall die. As many as are of the works of the law are under 
the curse.” 

Now this just view of the doctrine is fitted, when sinful men 
believe it, to humble them in the dust. before God ;—fitted to 
make them see that they themselves, being transgressors of the 
law, are under the curse of God, so long as they depend on the 
deeds of the law for justification before him. So far as justifica- 
tion before God is concerned, the doctrine levels all distinction 
between the moral and the immoral, in human estimation.— 
Though there are shades of difference among sinful men ; though 
some are more immoral and licentious, and may be far more 
guilty than others ; yet all are so guilty in consequence of trans- 
gression, as to stand entirely and justly condemned by the law ; 
utterly unable to save themselves, or to obtain justification by the 
deeds of the law. It must be admitted, therefore, that when 
men believe the doctrine in this connexion, they must feel their 
inability to save themselves, or to escape Divine wrath, on the 
merit of mere personal obedience ; they must be convinced that 
their condemnation is just; and instead of daring to become 
more immoral and disobedient, or more regardless of the law 
and authority of God, they must be afraid to insult the authority 
and defy the justice of the offended Lawgiver. They would 
be seriously anxious and engaged to learn and to adopt that 
method, by which they could be justified and saved. -On a can- 
did, impartial examination, it must be admitted, even by those 
who are inclined to make objections, that the natural tendency 
of the doctrine, when men believe it, is, not only to awaken them, 
in view of their guilt and ruin, but to bring them to Christ ; to 
persuade them to believe in him, that they may be justified 
through the faith of him. For the doctrine teaches, 

If. That sinners of every grade and description in life, if they 
have not blasphemed the Holy Ghost, can obtain justification. 
For they can, if they are willing, believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ. I will, therefore, take a view of the doctrine, in refer- 
ence to sinners when under conviction ; or when they are so far 
awakened, as to be sensible that they cannot save themselves, 
and stand in need of a Saviour. 

There are some such persons in almost every place and 
period, under the light of the Gospel; and they feel a deep 
interest in knowing what they must do to be saved. Whatever 
may be the views or opinions of the unawakened on this grave 
subject, they are convinced of guilt and ruin. As their convic- 
tion increases, they become more sensible of their condemna- 
tion ; they feel, that by the deeds of the law they cannot be 
justified ; and that, unless God in mercy is pleased to pardon 
them, they must be lost forever. They are then convinced of 
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the necessity of being pardoned or justified, on some other 
ground or method, than the mere works of the law. And such 
persons, whether moral or immoral,—whether high or low, in 
human estimation, are prepared to hear the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith in Christ, with serious attention. Though their 
hearts may secretly oppose it, while they remain unrenewed, yet 
their consciences will approve it, and will testify against them 
for this inward opposition. For the doctrine does not make it a 
question, how great a sinner the person is, nor of how many, or 
of what kinds of transgression, (the blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost excepted) he has been guilty. It teaches that the most vile 
and abandoned, as well as others, if they believe in Christ, and 
submit to the terms of salvation by him, can thus be justified ; and, 
therefore, that even they, however guilty and abominable in their 
own sight, can obtain justification before God, when they believe 
in Christ. It thus meets their case, and shows them the possi- 
bility of obtaining final salvation. Not only so, it shows them 
the only possible method, in which they, who are then convinced 
of their guilt and ruin, and of their utter inability to be saved by 
the works of the law, can obtain justification before God. Hence, 
while it shows them that here they can all obtain justification, 
when they comply with the terms on which it is freely offered, 
it shuts them up to the faith ;—it shows them that they must be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ, that they be justified through faith in him, 
or they must perish forever. 

Now, when such sinners believe the doctrine before us, in 
this connexion, they will not dare to remain in open immorality 
and disobedience ;—they will not dare to defy the power, the 
authority, and the justice of God. No; they will not dare to 
persist longer in open transgression of the law, and open rejec- 
tion of the Gospel. For they are already convinced, that their 
transgression and disobedience are the very ground of their guilt, 
the procuring cause of their rum and condemnation. And when 
they believe that justification is through the atoning sacrifice of 
Christ, received by faith; and that he has actually suffered, the 
just for the unjust, to redeem them from the curse of the law,— 
they must feel that there remains no excuse for, their disobe- 
dience ; that now they are far more guilty, if they remain in 
sin; that it is a daring rebellion, even against the tender mercy 
of God, and the compassion of a suffering Saviour. ‘They must 
be convinced, that with them it is, on the one hand, faith and 
holy obedience as the evidence of it,—or, on the other, endless 
wrath and misery ;—that if they do not believe in Christ and 
obey the Gospel, they must have their portion with unbelievers 
and hypocrites, in the region of despair; and this too, because 
they would not embrace the salvation that is in Christ, when it 
was freely offered. When, therefore, the doctrine is understood, 
and its due connexions are clearly seen, the belief of it has no 
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natural tendency to make men more immoral and disobedient ;— 
it is not, in any degree, fitted to produce this effect. For it im- 
plies the belief that men are in a state of guilt and ruin ; ina 
condition which makes the atonement of Christ, and their faith 
in his atonement necessary for their justification. And thus, 
under the influence of this belief, they will not dare to urge ob- 
jections, and raise cavils, and plead excuses, and waste their 
precious time in sporting with the grace of God, and in bidding 
defiance to his justice. It is the rejection, or the practical un- 
belief of this holy doctrine, which prepares sinful men to remain 
in transgression, and to become more immoral and disobedient. 
It is while they remain unconvinced of their guilt and ruin, and 
of the necessity of Christ’s atonement, and of faith in this atone- 
ment, that they urge objections, and raise cavils, and dare to 
remain in open disobedience. It is while they are trusting in 
the works of the law for justification, and are rejecting the Gos- 
pel and the plan of grace. For the grace of God, which bring- 
eth salvation, teaches them to deny ungodliness and worldly 
lusts ; and to live soberly, and righteously, and godly, in this 
resent world. And this doctrine teaches, 

III. That while men remain impenitent and disobedient, they 
cannot be justified before God. 

Though this has been already intimated, I wish to pay more 
particular attention to it. The doctrine implies, not only that 
Christ has made an atonement, and is therefore revealed in the 
character of Mediator, but that men must have faith in this 
atonement. ‘The necessity of faith arises from the fact, that 
they cannot be justified by the works of the law. Their faith, 
moreover, must be genuine; that which works by love, and 
which embraces him and his atonement. In one word, it must 
be that faith, in the exercise of which they are holy and con- 


formed to Christ. And it follows, that while men remain im-: 


penitent and disobedient—that is, destitute of this faith, they 
cannot be justified before God. The thing is not consistent, 
and therefore not possible. For they have not embraced the 
atonement, nor submitted to it ; they are altogether unholy. 
Now, when they believe the doctrine, and thus become con- 
vinced, that until they have this faith in Christ, they cannot be 
justified, but must remain under condemnation, the natural effect 
will be this: on the one hand, they will not dare to trust any 
longer to the works of the law for justification ; and on the other, 
they will not be able to remain easy in their present condition. 
The conviction will be forced upon them, beyond their power 
of resistance, that no efforts, no tears of anguish, no bold daring 
or hardness in sin ;—nothing which they can do or omit to do, 
while they remain destitute of saving faith in Christ, will enable 
them to hope they can ever be saved, or ever escape the wrath 
of God. And thus, as Paul said to the Galatians, they will find 
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themselves “ shut up unto the faith.” It will operate as a “ school- 
master to bring them unto Christ, that they may be justified by 
faith.” The more fully they believe the doctrine, when con- 
vinced of their guilt and ruin, the more deep and impressive 
will be the conviction that they must have this faith, or must lie 
down in endless misery. And: besides, they will then be con- ° 
vinced, that this faith must work by love, and bring forth the 
fruits of holy obedience ; that they must submit to Christ in the 
exercise of this faith, not only as their Saviour from wrath and 
condemnation, but as their Lord and Master, to whom they are 
justly required to yield obedience. In admitting this doctrine, 
as applicable to lost men, they will be able to find no resting 
place,—no point of submission short of that holy obedience which 
the Gospel enjoins ; and of course, no ground for indulgence in 
sin ;—no excuse for remaining disobedient. So that no man, 
who believes the doctrine, as God has revealed it, can sustain an 
objection to its moral tendency and influence ; or be able to say 
with any appearance of justice, that it naturally leads men to dis- 
regard the law of God. But it is not all, to say that it stands 
clear of objections. For it goes farther. It teaches, 

IV. That believers may have strong confidence in God, though 
in this life their obedience is imperfect. 

They know so much of the state of their own hearts, that they 
find themselves at best very imperfect. Indeed, they find so 
much imperfection, and so much remaining sin in themselves, 
that they are sometimes led to exclaim—how is it possible that 
such sinful beings can ever be justified or accepted before God? 
They are convinced ; yea, they are sure, that justification before 
God must rest upon other and better ground than their imper- 
fect obedience. And therefore the doctrine before us exactly 
meets their case ;—it perfectly accords with their desires, their 
wants, and their experience. It leads them to rest all their hope 
of pardon and acceptance on the merits of Christ’s atoning sac- 
rifice ; and at the same time, to feel a perfect safety there; a 
humble, cheerful confidence that they can, and that they shall 
be finally justified, when they cordially believe in him. In fact, 
when their faith rests on the atoning sacrifice of Christ, and they 
find themselves united to him, they now feel justified in him, and 
in him alone; they are enabled to hope and to believe, that 
through his atoning blood their sins are pardoned ; that they 
shall be kept in him through faith unto salvation ; and that at 
the day of final judgment, they shall be publicly acquitted and 
justified in him, being then found perfect in his Mag Pee) O00 

But, should any one allege, that a belief of the doctrine, in this 
connexion, will destroy their zeal, paralyze their exertions, and 
render them unfruitful in the service of God, and in efforts that 
are laborious and involve self-denial : I answer, no, an no wise. 
Had they no love to God, and no abhorrence of sin, but were 
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they entirely selfish in their religion, as impenitent sinners and 
all hypocrites are in thezr religion, it might have this effect. 
But true believers are not such men; they are not selfish in their 
religion ; they are not, like hypocrites, striving merely to obtain 
happiness, or to escape Divine wrath. Their very desire, no 
less than their hope is, to be made free from sin, as well as to 
escape the wrath of God; and of course, to become perfectly 
holy, or perfectly conformed to God. Hence, the doctrine be- 
fore us, instead of making good men fruitless and inactive, is an 
encouragement, a powerful motive to action, It makes them 
devoutly thankful ; it quickens them ; it imparts strength to re- 
sist temptations ; courage to endure trials ; patience to endure 
afflictions ; and good hope amidst outward darkness. _ It is like 
a refreshing cordial in the house of their pilgrimage. For while 
they feel their utter unworthiness, and the utter insufficiency of 
their own works for acceptance, they are led to rejoice, and to 
repose an unshaken confidence in it, that their justification before 
God is through the merits of Christ. It leads them to concen- 
trate their all in him, and to consecrate their all to him. It 
makes their faith itself the stronger, and their love and obedience 
the more perfect. It is their choice, to be justified in Christ, or 
through his merits, and not in themselves. For in him the 
behold a finished righteousness ; a full atonement ; that which 
will endure in the day of trial; and that which makes him “ the 
chief among ten thousands, the one altogether lovely.” So that 
it will not make them more unholy to believe this precious doc- 
trine. 

In one word, it is a revealed doctrine; it belongs to men in 
all ages, especially to good men ; its whole tendency and influ- 
ence, when they believe it, is to make all men holy ; and there- 
fore all men are required to believe it—Here I bring the dis- 
cussion and defence of the doctrines, which have been under 
examination, to a close. And assuming asI have done, with 
only a summary of Scripture proof, that they are revealed, and 
belong to men in all ages, I leave it with all who read what I 
have written to decide this great question: Is it not safe to be- 
lieve these doctrines? Will not this belief, in its natural ten- 
dency, make men upright and honest with their fellow men, and 
obedient to the law and the grace of God ? : 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 


ON THE MORAL GOVERNMENT OF GOD. 


The belief of an universal Divine Providence has been pro- 
fessed by the people of God, in every age of the Christian 
church, and is one of the standard doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion. Its effective relation to moral agency is concisely, but 
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clearly stated by the Westminster Assembly of divines: “The 
work of God’s providence is his most holy, wise, and powerful 
preserving and governing all his creatures and all their actions.” 
This is founded upon the authority, and is the uniform instruc- 
tion of the word of God. : 

That the absolute dependence of the creature is consistent 
with the highest perfection of moral agency, may be argued 
from reason ; yet, in support of a Scripture doctrine, it becomes 
us to draw our proofs primarily from Scriptural authority. To 
bring into view the three following passages, will be sufficient 
for this purpose: “ And the Lord hardened the heart of Pharaoh, 
and he hearkened not unto them, as the Lord had spoken unto 
Moses,” Exodus 9: 12. Yet Pharaoh was most criminal in his 
disobedience to the divine command. By his incorrigibleness 
under the repeated and awful strokes of God’s correcting hand, 
he was made a subject of the most signal displays of the divine 
vengeance, and held up to all after ages as a monument of God’s 
holy displeasure. bs 

“ And again, the anger of the Lord was kindled against Isra- 
el, and he moved David against them to say, Go, number Israel 
and Judah,” 2 Sam. 24:1. For this very offence God was so. 
displeased, that he sent the pestilence and swept off seventy 
thousand of his subjects in three days. 

«And if the prophet be deceived, when he hath spoken a 
thing, I the Lord have. deceived that prophet, and I will stretch 
out my hand, and destroy him from the midst of my people Israel,” 
Ezek. 14: 9. 

We must therefore believe that the agency of God in ruling 
the actions of the creature, is consistent both with the moral 
agency of the creature, and with the infinite holiness of the Di- 
vince character. 

The mode of the divine operation, or how “ God worketh all 
things,” we pretend not to determine. His ways are above to 
us. This is one of the deep things of God, unsearchable to all 
creatures. But that he thus does, is abundantly declared in his 
word—and how the universal agency of God, as it respects the 
production of evil can be consistent with the holiness of his 
character, is now the object of inquiry. All the difficulties 
which obstruct our path of inquiry, arise, as I humbly conceive, 
from the three following sources : 

1. Our not properly distinguishing between the divine agen- 
cy, and our own exercises. 

2. By adopting and arguing from this erroneous principle— 
that the nature of the effect is always and necessarily, the same 
with that of its cause. 

3. By forming a judgment upon a narrow and partial view of 
things. 
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Were we set right in these several respects, I think the diffi- 
culty might be easily removed, and the desired consistency ap- 
pear. Let us then carefully examine the subject, in the applica- 
tion of these principles. 

1. That our not properly distinguishing’ between. the agency 
of God, and the act of the creature, is a source of difficulty in 
understanding this doctrine. Here is a just and important dis- 
tinction, absolutely necessary to the right investigation of truth 
—for the act of the creature is not the act of God, nor the re- 
verse. Though the creature be wholly dependent upon the di- 
vine agency, for all his exercises, yet they are his own actions 
as really and fully, as if he were perfectly independent. _His de- 
pendence consists with the freedom of his will and his moral 
agency. He acts from choice in every thing he does. There- 
fore his actions are his own, and distinct from the agency of 
God by which they are produced. So that with respect to the 
same effect, God is perfectly holy, and the creature altogether 
criminal and inexcusably guilty. This, too, is the instruction of 
Scripture. The Lord hardened Pharaoh’s heart ; and yet it is 
repeatedly declared that Pharaoh hardened his own heart. This 
was his guilt—but it argued no unholiness in God. Therefore 
their actions in hardening were distinct. . 

The Lord moved David to number Israel]; and yet David 
moved himself. He acted from the free choice of his own proud 
heart. But the severity of his punishment proves that God was 
holy in moving David to number Israel. The same truth also 
appears in the case of the deceived prophet, by the awful threat- 
ening which God denounced against him. It is the motive which 
stamps the moral character of an action. .In both, the act of 
God, and the act of the creature, are not only distinct, but, in 
the case of the sinner, perfectly opposed, in the production of 
the same effect. God’s motive is the greatest general good, and 
he has his own glory ultimately in view. Self-gratification is the 
sinner’s motive, and his own private interest exclusively, in op- 
position to the glory of God, and the good of his system, is his 
last end. 

This truth is beautifully and_ strikingly illustrated by the ex- 
ample of the Assyrian monarch, Sennacherib, and what is re- 
corded of him. “O Assyrian, the rod of mine anger, and the 
staff in their hand is the rod of my indignation. I will send him 
against an hypocritical nation, and against the people of my 
wrath will I give him a charge, to take the spoil, and to take the 
prey, and to tread them down like the mire of the streets. 
Howbeit, he meaneth not so, neither doth his heart think-so, 
but it is in his heart to destroy and cut off nations not a few, 
&e. Wherefore it shall come to pass, when the Lord hath per- 
formed his whole work upon mount Zion, and on Jerusalem, I 
will punish the fruit of the stout heart of the king of Assyria, and 
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the glory of his high looks,” Isa. 10:5, 7, 12. Here we see that 
the design of God, for which he sent Sennacherib against Is- 
rael was to punish his people for their hypocrisy and wickedness ; 
but the motive of Sennacherib was entirely diverse, and oppos- 
ed to the end of God—he aimed at nothing but his own power 
and aggrandizement, by the ravages and sporls of conquest. He 
meant not so. Therefore, after God had used the rod, he burnt 
it. He declares his determination to punish Sennacherib for 
his murderous and bloody conduct, after he had effected by him 
the designs of his providence in correcting and humbling his 
covenant people. * The reproof given to Sennacherib. in the 
15th verse; for his vain confidence in his own sufficiency, ex- 
presses his absolute dependence in bold and striking figures. 
“Shall the axe boast itself against him that’ heweth therewith ? 
or shall the saw magnify itself against him that shaketh it? As 
if the rod_ should shake itself against them that lift it up—or as 
if the staff should lift up itself as if it were no wood.” But this 
truth will stand out in a still clearer light, when explained by a 
consideration of the next source of false reasoning, viz : 

2. That the nature of the effect is always the same as the nature 
of its cause. Is this a true principle, and safe rule of judging? 
I do not hesitate to answer, No. It is a mistaken principle, and 
leads to error in every step we pursue it. Every Scripture ex- 
ample I have adduced is fully in point to disprove it; and a 
moment’s attention may convince us, that it is no less opposed 
to reason, to the wisdom of experience, and the knowledge of 
common sense. In the things of the natural world, the analogy 
of which with the moral world, is certain, invariable, and uni- 
form; wé recognize no such principle, or general rule, as a 
transferrence of nature from cause to effect ; but sensible facts 
of constant occurrence, give full demonstration to the contrary. 
For instance, the sight of a mis-shapen, ill-proportioned picture, 
or image, is no evidence of bodily deformity in the painter or 
statuary. The same sun, by the same influence, exhales the 
effluvia of the dung-hill, and the fragrance of the.rose. — It sof- 
tens the wax, and hardens the clay. It gives light to some ani- 
mals, and blinds the eyes of others ;—yet, who argues from 
this, that there is darkness in the sun—or any of those proper- 
ties which belong to the effects produced by its rays? Fire ap- 
plied to the human body produces pain—but is pain, therefore, 
a property of fire _—differently modified it gives us pleasure— 
but neither the one, nor the other are the attributes of fire. 
Again: The Most High God is the Creator of all things that 
exist—even of the ferocious beast of the forest, and the most 
venomous reptile that crawls upon the face of the earth ;—“ his 
hand has formed the crooked serpent ;’—but are we hence war- 
ranted to argue the nature of the cause, from the nature of these 
effects, and ascribe the properties of a ravenous beast, or of a 
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poisonous reptile to the glorious Creator? The question shocks 
us. But just as absurd is the application of this principle as a 
rule of judging from effect to cause, in the things of the moral 
world; for moral beings are as much dependent on God as irra- 
tional and inanimate creatures; and the divine agency is equally 
concerned in the production of their evil exercises, as in the 
production and growth of an animal or a tree; and the nature 
of the effect, no more discovers the nature of the cause, in the 
one instance than in the other. It is as consistent for God to 
govern moral action, as to form the crooked serpent, nor does 
it any more argue unholiness in his nature. It is not a necessa- 
ry fruit of divine agency upon moral beings to create holy ex- 
ercises. It is but in a special instance, and that too by an ope- 
ration contrary to the established law of apostatized. nature, that 
God does effect a moral conformity to himself, and communi- 
cate a participation of the divine nature to mankind, in their 
restoration to holiness. But it'does not thence follow, that he 
is bound by his holiness, thus to operate upon all. He may pro- 
ceed according to the established order of things, in the consti- 
tution of fallen nature. The Apostle saith, “ He hath mercy on 
whom he will have mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth.”— 
Furthermore, 

The existence of sin as an effect of divine agency, is not only 
consistent with the moral purity of the divine character, and 
gives us no warrant to argue the unholiness of the cause from 
the nature of the effect ; but it is utterly and forever impossible, 
in the very nature of things, that the originating cause of evil 
should be an evil, or unholy cause. Only admitting these self- 
evident propositions, viz: that sin is an effect, and every effect 
must have a pre-existing cause, and the doctrine advanced is 
established. For if the cause of evil, be an evil cause—then 
evil has existed eternally. This, however, we must reject, if 
we admit the authority of the Bible. “I make peace, and I 
create evil—I the Lord do all these things,” Isa. 45:7. Now, 
if sin be an effect, then it must have had a beginning ; there 
was a period, till when, from all antecedent eternity, sin had 
no actual existence in the universe. And if we exclude the di- 
vine agency in its introduction, how was moral evil introduced ? 
In what possible way could sin have gained existence? It would 
be absurd here to talk of a created evil cause of evil—unless it 
be consistent to call the same thing both cause and effect ; for 
while we look no further than to an evil cause, we do not come 
to the cause of evil. If the cause must precede the effect, which 
is self-evident, we must look back beyond the existence of evil, 
to find its originating cause. And if an holy cause effected 
the first sin, (and certainly a sinful cause could not exist previous 
to the existence of any sin,) then, a holy cause may effect every 
other sin ; and so the doctrine of the universal agency of God, 
cast no imputation of unholiness upon his character. 
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3. The third source of false reasonings and erroneous conclu- 
sions on this subject, 2s @ narrow. and partial view of God's 
works. It is impossible for us to judge aright of the conduct of 
him who is wonderful in counsel, and excellent in working, un- 
less we extend our views of the great and stupendous plan of 
his providence, which every act of his government is in some 
way or other accomplishing ; and viewing every part as con- 
nected with, and subserving the great whole,—the ultimate 
end of all. It is true we are utterly inadequate to a compre- 
hensive view,—but we are able, according to our capacities, to 
judge upon the universal scale. And God hath for that pur- 
pose, given us many smaller representations proportioned to 
our limited powers—resemblances in miniature of the infinite 
original, to assist us in extending our views. And where reason 
fails, and nature faints, faith may flourish and devotion say, 
“Oh, the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and the 
knowledge of God ! how unsearchable are his judgments, and 
his ways past finding out” Rom. 11 :.33. . 

The mysteries of divine Providence, in the prosecution of the 
great eternal plan of God, in which every creature, of every 
character, angels and saints, wicked men and devils, have all 
some part to act, and as instruments in the hands of God, are 
accomplishing his purposes ;—of these, it is true, we have but 
a very imperfect view. It is as it were a wheel within a wheel 
—infinite regularity, order, and design, in the utmost apparent 
confusion. We see but a small part of the great whole. We 
see wisdom, order, and design in the works of ‘creation, and the 
connexion of things in the natural world ; and what reason have 
we to conclude that God’s agency is less concerned, or these 
beauties less displayed in the moral world? Shall we suppose 
that he acts in every particular with the most perfect design in 
the one, and without any at all in the other? We may doubtless 
have observed some particular providence, or chain of provi- 
dences, appearing in a short issue of things, most wisely and 
graciously designed, which at first appeared mysteriously con- 
fused, and inexplicably dark. And why may not this lead us to 
believe the same of those parts of the moral system which are 
not unfolded? Why have we not equally good ground to believe 
that the whole is the operation of one uniform plan, and that 
the same divine wisdom is exercised throughout the whole and 
every part. The design both of God’s word and providence is 
to display his character, and hold up a glass in which we may see 
little images or reflections of himself. And these may be seen 
in every occurrence of divine providence, did we but pay that 
attention which we ought. God gives us no misrepresentations 
of his character. He is not tempted with evil, neither tempteth 
heanyman. ~* 4. hy : 

Let any ignorant man view the disjointed materials of a large 
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building while under the framing hand of the carpenter—and it 
will appear to him like labor to no purpose. He sees not, per- 
haps, the design of one piece of timber. He discerns no form 
or beauty in it—all is one confused, jumbled mass. But the 

artificer knows his plan ;—every part is wisely framed and fit- — 
ted; and when they are joined, and the building erected and 
completed, design will appear through the whole, and the wis- 
dom and beauty of architecture be displayed. And is not God 
declared to be the universal architect? He that built all things 
is God, Heb. 3: 4. , 

Thus, too, it is with mankind in judging of the wisdom and 
beauty of God’s moral government. They see not the connex- 
ion and design of its several parts, and thence censure its wis- 
dom. They look at the shades in the picture and call them 
blemishes ;—they think that God did not make them, because 
they are black. But take away the shades, and both the beauty 
and the picture itself is destroyed. Men are ready to think that 
moral evil was introduced into the system by some cause inde- 
pendent of God, and contrary to his will, and that the existence 
of sin isa blot in his government. They cannot think that he 
willed it, and that he effected it, too, because that, as they think, 
would be acting out of character as a holy Being, and a hater 
of wickedness. But he submitted to the existence of sin, be- 
cause he could not prevent it, and save harmless the moral agen- 
cy of his creatures ; and now his, wisdom is exercised, in turn- 
ing this necessary evil to the best account in his power. But is 
this a correct view of the divine government? Does this exhibit 
the true character of that God, who “hath made all things for 
himself, and even the wicked for the day of evil?’—of whom, 
and through whom and to whom are all things ?” 

There is a wide difference between willing a thing for its own 
sake, and willing it only asa means to something else still fur- 
ther in view, as the ultimate object of choice. J may cheerfully 
will what Iam greatly averse from, in itself considered, when 
some great good will be acquired that will vastly counterbalance 
the evil sustained. Some may rationally conceive that the in- 
troduction and existence of moral evil in God’s system, and his 
willing, decreeing, and effecting it, does not in the least mili- 
tate with the holiness of his character, but is the very exercise 
of his holiness. It is for the most wise and holy end—the pur- 
pose of effecting the greatest possible good. And if God be 
infinitely wise, it is as certain that the plan which he hath adopt- 
ed, is, of all possible plans the wisest, and best calculated to 
effect this end. , 

A complete illustration of the truth and consistency of the 
doctrine may be found in the history of Joseph. This is, at 
once the most entertaining and instructive, What consummate 
wisdom is discovered in bringing good out of evil, and light out 
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of darkness !—in directing the wicked actions of men to accom- 
plish his purposes and advance his glory ! The whole and every 
part of this affair was pre-determined by God, and the operation 
of his eternal purpose. For the effecting of this, it was neces- 
sary that Joseph’s brethren should hate and persecute him, and 
send him into Egypt ;—that he should be sold to Potiphar— 
tempted by his wife, and by her means cast into prison. These 
circumstances, together with those relating to the Butler and 
Baker—his introduction to Pharaoh—the interpretation of his 
dreams, and his consequent advancement to the government of 
Egypt, are all but so many links in the chain,—so many succes- 
sive steps in the conduct of divine Providence, towards effecting 
the endin view. They were all planned and directed by infinite 
wisdom, and issued exactly according to God’s eternal design. 
Here as in a glass, we may see the wisdom of God’s moral 
government,—the order and connexion of its several parts, and 
how, in various ways, they all conspire to one great end. Wick- 
ed men are but instruments in God’s hands. He directs their 
actions according to his purposes. Their wrath shall praise 
him, and the remainder he will restrain. They are called in 
Scripture, “ God’s sword.” They cannot defeat his designs— 
so far from it, they can do nothing but what is exactly accom- 
plishing the divine purpose. In all their acts of opposition to 
God, they are but fulfilling his counsels, and executing his will. 
This was strikingly shown in the conduct of Joseph’s breth- 
ren. They acted with views and intentions in direct opposi- 
tion to the government of God. But, wherein they dealt proud- 
ly he was infinitely above them. They little thought how the 
matter would terminate. But it was all under the direction of 
an invisible hand, and carried into effect by the powerful agency 
of God. And such were the reflections which Joseph made to 
his brethren. “As for you, ye thought evil against me, but God 
meant it unto good ; to bring to pass, as it is this day, to save 
much people alive.” No thanks were due to them. All the 
glory he.ascribes to God. _“ God did send me before you,” said 
he, “to preserve life—so that it was not you that sent me hither, 
but God.” And this he repeats and repeats to them, to impress 
it the more deeply on their minds; that they might feel their own 
nothingness, and duly acknowledge the agency of God’s hand. 
And why may we not safely conclude from this exhibition of 
the divine character, had we no other, that his agency is equal- 
ly concerned in every thing throughout the system ; in all the 
actions of his creatures, that have ever taken place, or ever 
will? If he be an unchangeable being, must it not follow? If 
he does according to his will in one instance, why not in all ? 
Is this too hard for Omnipotence, or too repugnant to infinite 
wisdom and goodness. If the wickedness of Joseph’s brethren 
in sending him into Egypt was designed by God, and his agency 
Vor. II. 70 
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concerned in effecting it, as Joseph declares to them, “so now 
it was not you that sent me hither, but God”—why is not the 
same true respecting the conduct of all men in every age? God’s 
power is still the same. He upholds all creatures, and pervades 
all space. He acts by an uniform rule.“ With him is no varia- 
bleness, nor shadow of turning.” He is the same, yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. , ; 

Joseph’s brethren meant it for evil. Sinners invariably do. 
They act freely and with design. Their actions are their own, 
though God worketh all things. ‘They meant it for evil,—but 
God meant it unto good. He willed it, and his will is efficacious, 
for he “doth according to his will, in the army of heaven and 
among the inhabitants of the earth.” If Joseph’s brethren were 
wicked in acting with an evil design, God was holy.in his con- 
duct, for he acted with a most benevolent design—he meant it 
unto good. We see by the accomplishment that the divine end 
was good. God had a holy and wise end; and he had an un- 
doubted right to his choice of the means, and it was holiness in 
him to use the means which he did. 

From this single specimen of the divine conduct, we have the 
highest reason to conclude that God’s agency is umiversal ; that 
all events are planned by his infinite wisdom ; that all creatures 
are in the most absolute sense dependent on God for all their 
exercises and actions; and that he has one great and glorious 
end in view, to which he makes the character and actions of ev- 
ery creature, in some way conduce. 

How is the greatness, the sovereignty, and glorious suprema- 
cy of God exalted in this point of view ! How absolutely inde- 
pendent ! What wisdom shines in all the conduct of his moral 
government ! How infinitely exalted above all creatures! He 
makes his enemies fulfil his purposes, and execute the counsels 
of his will, even in their acts of rebellion against him, and all 
to conduce, in the final issue, to the greatest possible good of his 
system. What a happiness it is to be under the government of 
such a great and good Being! We but quarrel with our own 
happiness, in not choosing to be wholly dependent on him. We 
act the part of proud, short-sighted creatures, in arrogating to 
ourselves that independence which belongs only to God; or in 
censuring the wisdom and rectitude of his government, because 
we cannot comprehend it. His judgments are a great deep, 
past finding out. We see but in part, but we see infinite wis- 
dom and goodness in that. Could we look through the great 
plan, and examine the connexion and subserviency of its several 
parts,—or did we but suitably attend to those epitomies, which 
God has given us, and adapted to our limited capacities ; a sense 
of our folly and arrogance in opposing his government, or mur- 
muring under any of his dealings, would at once overwhelm us 
with shame and remorse. Omicron. 
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REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
From the Spirit of the Pilgrims. 
DR. PORTER’S LETTERS ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
NO. VII. 


Lo the Committee of the Revival Association in the Theological 
Seminary, Andover : 

GenrLemEn :—Not having had room in my last to say all I wished 
by way of remark on the historical sketch of facts and principles 
constituting the general subject of my Letters, I now subjoin my 
Firrxn and last general remark, which is, that Christian preachers, 
who wish their ministrations to be blessed of God for the promotion of 
revivals, ought correctly to understand and represent the subject of pvi- 
VINE INFLUENCE, in the conversion of sinners. 

This is a point concerning which God is jealous of his own prerog- 
atives. The sanctification of the human heart, is so eminently the 
special work of the Spirit, that the minister who denies or but half 
believes the truth on this subject, or who substitutes for it some theo- 
ry more flattering to human pride, is destined to labor amid spiritual 
barrenness. At any rate, he cannot see a genuine revival of religion, 
as the proper fruit of his own labors. At all periods indeed, individu. 
als claiming to be orthodox, have entertained views more or less er- 
roneous as to the work of the Holy Spirit in regeneration. But, for 
a long period, the faith of our Calvinistic churches, especially in 
New England, has been as much settled on this subject, as on any 
other in religion ; and it would be just as reasonable at this day to re- 
vive all the debates of past ages on the doctrine of justification or 
atonement, as on this. A spirit of bold speculation, however, has 
arisen in our time, and advanced theories respecting regeneration, the 
same in substance as those which have been often refuted and aban- 
doned heretofore, but which being now advanced with the imposing 
air of novelty, are in my opinion dangerous to the interests of evan- 
gelical and experimental piety, just sofar as they are embraced. 

Do you ask me to specify what I mean? It is reasonable that you 
should wish this; and I will endeavor to do it with as much clearness 
and brevity as I am able. 

One theory, then, to which I refer, is that which denies any direct, 
divine influence in regeneration, and ascribes the change wholly to 
moral suasion. This is an old error revived. It was familiar to my 
earliest theological studies ; and through my whole ministry, though ° 
this sentiment has never had a single respectable advocate till lately, 
the reasons why I have thought it an error, and a serious one, have 
been the same that I shall now state. 

How does God operate on minds? Whatever range we may give 
to our speculations, I suppose all must come to this result, that it 
must be done by an influence either mediate or immediate, and that no 
mode of influence besides these two is conceivable. 
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By mediate influence we mean that which attends the employment 
of second causes, operating according to the settled laws of mind :— 
as where instruction temoves ignorance, argument produces convic- 
tion, and eloquence awakens emotion. There is a_ philosophical 
sense, in which the action of second causes on intelligent beings is 
properly ascribed to God; just as we say he governs the animal, ve- 
getable, and planetary worlds by laws appropriate to each. 

By immediate influence we mean that which is direct, without the 
intervention of second causes. Calvinistic preachers have always 
ascribed the renovation of a sinner in the large sense, to both these 
kinds of divine influence. When they speak of conversion, as inclu- 
ding the Christian graces, or denoting the commencement and pro- 
gress of holiness in the heart, they refer to the direct agency of the 
Holy Spirit, and also to the instrumentality of means. But when 
they speak of regeneration, as denoting merely the commencement of 
sanctification, and as being an instantaneous, not a progressive work, 
it is the immediate agency of God, and that only, to which they refer. 

You must be well aware that there are religious teachers now, of 
considerable name, who boldly aver that God does not, and cannot 
exert any other influence on the heart of a sinner than the mediate 
kind, which consists in the power of motives. A popular preacher 
has been accustomed to use language like the following ; “ In renew- 
ing men, the Spirit employs means. He does not come and take 
right hold of the heart, and perform an operation upon it ; but he 
presents motives ; he persuades by means of truth, and the heart is 
overcome.” —*“ To change men’s hearts, requires only the presenta- 
tion of truth by the Spirit of God. His influence differs not at all 
from that of the preacher, except in degree.” Doubtless you have 
heard the sentiment maintained in the pulpit, or seen it in theological 
discussions, that “ the Spirit of God changes the sinner’s heart, just 
as we change a man’s purpose in any case by persuasion; and that 
any direct influence, distinct from moral suasion, would be inconsist- 
ent with the laws of moral agency.” 

To this theory I object, in the first place, that it contradicts the 
plain declarations of the Bible. Not atwentieth part of the evidence 
on which I make this statement, can be or need be adduced here. 
“ Whose heart the Lord opened, that she attended unto the things 
that were spoken by Paul.” Ask any plain Christian to interpret this, 
and he will tell you here was a direct divine influence on the heart of 
Lydia, not only distinct from the influence of means, but expressly 
preparatory to the access of this influence. “The king’s heart is in 
the hand of the Lord; as the rivers of water he turneth- it whither- 
soever he will.” How is this? Suppose some one should ask, “ Does 
the Lord come, and take right hold of the king’s heart?” Yes, doubt- 
less, for itis “in his hand.” Let such as feel a difficulty in this 
language, search for an interpretation. If there is a difficulty, com- 
mon sense did not create it, and need not stop to explain it. But if 
illustration were needed, it might be found in one simple case of fact. 
Nehemiah prayed, with great importunity and perseverance, that the 
king of Babylon’s heart might be “turned,” to favor the re-building 
of Jerusalem. ‘That heart was barricaded by policy, pride, and pre- 
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Judice against the enterprize. But while no “moral suasion” was 
brought to bear upon it, from argument and motives, or even from a 
knowledge of Nehemiah’s prayers having been offered ; it was effec- 
tually “turned,” in answer to those prayers, by an invisible influence 
from heaven. 

“God, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts.” How did God produce light? By the agency 
of Gabriel, or the instrumentality of other second causes? No, but 
by the immediate energy of his own word, “ Let there be light.” So 
in regeneration, he shines in our hearts; ‘ Let there be love to God.’ 
Call this moral suasion, and what becomes of Paul’s analogy, in 
which consists the whole significance of his language? Was light 
persuaded into existence, at the beginning ? Paul preached to the Co- 
rinthian converts, but the light that shined in their hearts, was an im- 
mediate influence of the Holy Spirit. 

“ Holy men spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” How 
was Isaiah moved in uttering predictions of the Messiah? Certainly 
by a direct influence of the Holy Ghost, not by moral suasion. ‘True, 
the kind of influence in this case was very different from that em- 
ployed in regeneration ; but it shows that immediate access to a hu- 
man mind, is not impossible to Him who made it, nor inconsistent 
with the laws of moral agency. Again, ‘ 

“ Work out your salvation with fear and trembling, for it is God 
that worketh in you, to will and to do, of his good pleasure.” How 
does God work in men’s hearts, to produce holy volition and action ? 
The theory says, by motives ;—“ just as one man’s mind is influenced, 
in any case, by the persuasion of another.” But unperverted Chris- 
tian experience says, ‘ An immediate, divine influence is super-added 
to the motives of the Gospel.’ 

I object to the theory of moral suasion, in the second place, be- 
cause it subverts the Scriptural doctrine of depravity. ‘The question 
is, have the light and motives of the Gospel, when exhibited to the 
sinner, the same power to change his heart, that argument has to in- 
fluence his judgment in common cases’? Suppose you state to him the 
common argument to prove the existence of God. He is an intelli- 
gent man ; he sees the force of that argument fully ; his understand- 
ing is convinced. But suppose you proceed, and set before this same 
man, with equal clearness, the moral character of God; do you, by 
the same process, bring him to love it? If so his opposition to God 
before, was not to his trwe character; it was founded in mistake. 
All he needed was intellectual light to correct his false views of God, 
and then he was pre-disposed to love him; for opposition to every 
false character of God, denotes a right, and not a criminal state of 
heart. 

Now this is not such a sinner as the Bible any where describes. 
Paul speaks of men who are opposed to God, not merely by intellec. 
tual mistake, but “their understanding was darkened, because of the 
blindness of their heart.” The Jews rejected the Messiah, not be- 
cause the means of moral suasion were wanting, but in using these 
means, “the veil was on their hearts.” And Christ speaks of them, 
not as pre-disposed to love the true character of God, if they had only 
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been instructed so as to see it; “ Ye have both seen and hated both me 
and my Father.” The doctrine of Christ, as to the guilt of men, is, 
that they have light enough, but love darkness. The theory of moral 
suasion is, that they have no love of darkness, but such as light and 
motives will remove. 

I object, in the third place, to this theory, because it subverts the 
Scriptural doctrine of special grace. 

“In regeneration,” it has been said, “ the sinner’s heart is changed 
by the influence of truth and motives, presented by God ;—just as 
one man’s mind is changed in any case, by the persuasion of another.” 
How does the orator persuade his hearers? By appeals to their un- 
derstanding, conscience, passions, interests, &c. ; that is, by addres- 
sing principles that are in the men already,—principles that are in all 
men. He operates on their minds by an objective influence; by the 
presentation of external motives, adapted to sway their purpose.— 
This is all he can do. But is this all that God can do? He addresses 
men by the solemn motives of the Gospel, through preaching, and 
other modes of presenting external means of persuasion. But is this 
all that he can do? Certainly not; for besides the’ presentation of 
motives through the instrumentality of second causes, he can exert 
an wmmediate influence on minds, such as no man has the power of 
exerting on another man; and this is the influence which he does 
exert in regeneration. ‘lo deny this is to deny special grace. For 
if regeneration is produced by an influence the same as that employ- 
ed by one man on the mind of another, in common persuasion, cer- 
tainly it is not in any sense a supernatural work. It takes place ac- 
cording to the laws of nature, in the ordinary course of cause and 
effect. 

Why then is one sinner in an assembly regenerated, rather than 
others, who possess the same powers and principles of moral agency 
as he? An event occurs in this case, for which, according to the the- 
ory in question, there is no reason. A hundred men, of essentially 
the same intelligence and moral character, listen to the same sermon. 
God addresses them all by the voice of the preacher; but only one 
of the hundred is savingly renewed, and he by just the same influ- 
ence, which is applied to all the rest without effect! On the theory 
of special grace, a good reason, (namely the immediate influence of 
the Holy Spirit,) is to be assigned for this difference of result; but 
on the theory of moral suasion it is absolutely without any reason. 

The Scriptural representations of Christians as “begotten through 
the Gospel,” and “ born again by the word of God,” are in no meas- 
ure inconsistent with the doctrine of immediate, divine influence on 
the heart. God wrought miracles “by the rod of Moses,” and “ by 
the hand of Paul ;” but the instrumentality employed, surely did not 
supersede his own supernatural agency. 

But it has been said, “The power of God which creates and gov- 
erns matter, is a very different thing from that which is applied to 
minds. One is physical, the other can operate only through moral 
suasion.” It is very true, that the laws of matter are: different 
from those of mind ; but it does not follow that the power of God by 
which different effects are produced, must be of different kinds, ac- 
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cording to the nature of those effects. “Are we to conceive that the 
power proper to create inanimate matter could never create a think- 
ing mind !—that angels and the souls of men were persuaded into be- 
ing, by arguments and motives ; and that the material world was for- 
ced out of nothing, by the power of attraction !”* 

Great perplexity has arisen in recent discussions as to divine influ- 
ence, from a very indefinite use of the term physical ; and from the 
assumption that a direct agency of God upon the heart in regenera- 
tion, must be a physical operation. The power of one man to influ. 
ence the mind of another man, is solely of the mediate kind, through 
motives. But it is neither becoming nor logical to infer, as some 
have done, that the power of God is restricted in the same manner. 
His access to the heart may be immediate, and in regeneration must 
be so. The change in this case is moral ; it is wrought in a moral 
agent; the effects produced are moral effects. But the power pro- 
ducing the change, or the work itself, is not moral,—it is not physical, 
but supernatural. 

I know that there are good and respectable men, who have adopt- 
ed the theory of moral suasion, and still do not mean to deny special 
grace. This Jatter doctrine they find sanctioned by the whole current 
of the Bible and of Christian experience. Hence they attempt to 
make out a complex theory; and seem to maintain that besides the 
moral power of motives, (such as the orator brings to bear on his 
hearers,) there is super-added, in the regeneration of a sinner, a di- 
vine influence on his heart, which still is not a direct influence. What 
is it then? Not a mediate influence, through the power of truth and 
motives. Not an zmmediate influence on the heart. What ¢s this 
influence? Not a few, I apprehend, who have begun to slide down- 
ward from the faith of our Calvinistic churches, but who have been 
accustomed to use the current language of Orthodoxy, as to divine 
influence, and verily suppose that they mean what this language im- 
ports ;—if they would look carefully at the ground on which they 
stand, must be convinced that their favorite theory of moral suasion, 
and the doctrine of special supernatural influence in regeneration, 
cannot both be true. 1 have spoken thus freely, because I regard all 
speculations, which tend to exalt human instrumentality, and dimin- 
ish a humble reliance on God, as fundamentally erroneous, and fatal 
to the spirit of genuine revivals. 

Another topic, which I would class under the general head of incor- 
rect views concerning divine influence, is the theory which amounts 
to regeneration by self-love. is 

Paul says “the carnal mind is enmity against God.” He did not 
mean against an imaginary and false character of God, such as ought 
to be hated; but against his true character. How is this enmity to 
be removed? Paul says, by such: a change in the “carnal mind,” 
that it shall love holiness, and become “ reconciled to God,” as he is ; 
in other words, by bringing up the human heart to the standard of 
the Bible. Another mode of removing this enmity, is, to bring down 
the character of God by such a modification of his attributes, that 
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the “enmity” of the carnal mind towards it shall cease, without any 
radical change, (in this mind ;) that is, with no change but such as 
will spontaneously occur in the sinner, from a change in his views as 
to the relations and feelings of God, towards himself. It was by ap- 
pealing to the principle of self-love, and a correspondent modifica- 
tion of the Gospel, that the Romish Missionaries in Eastern Asia, 
seemed likely to convert the whole heathen world. But after a fair 
experiment, it turned out that the converts were no better men than 
before ; because “it was one thing to Christianize heathen, and quite 
another thing to humanize and heathenize Christianity.” 


Paley resolved virtue into,—“ doing good to mankind in obedience 
to the will of God, for the sake of everlasting happiness.” Boling- 
broke, and the school of infidels to which he belonged, maintained 
that the “ chief principle of action in every man must be regard to 
his own interest.” The same sentiment has been, at different periods, 
maintained by theologians, professedly of the Arminian, as well as of 
the Antinomian school. But it has been a subject of no small sur- 
prise to many, that the following statement should be made by a pro- 
fessed Calvinist, at this day :—“ This self-love or desire of happiness, 
is the primary cause or reason of all acts of preference or choice, 
which fix supremely on any object.” Again: “the bemg constituted 
with a capacity for happiness desires to be happy ; and knowing that 
he is capable of deriving happiness from different objects, considers, 
from which the greatest happiness may be derived, and as in this res- 
pect he judges, or estimates their relative value, so he chooses, or 
prefers the one or the other, as his chief good.” Again: the feel- 
ings of the sinner under the influence of self-love, are represented 
during a process adapted to excite intense interest, till at last, —“he 
is willing to fix, and does in fact fix the eye of contemplation upon 
the object of holy affection, and does, with such glimpses of its glo- 
ries as he may obtain, feel their attractions, and summon his heart to 
that love of God his Saviour, which is the only condition of his mercy.” 


This language certainly is not so precise as one could wish; but it 
seems unavoidable to understand it as meaning ; ‘ That regard to his 
oun happiness is the primary and proper spring of action, in every 
man; that his moral character is determined solely by the object of 
his choice, or his estimate of his own interest, as correct or incorrect ; 
that if he chooses the world, as his chief good, from self-love, he is 
an unholy man; but if he chooses God, from self-love, he is a regene- 
rate man.’ And by that voluntary act in which he first prefers God 
to the world, from regard to his own interest, he becomes regenerate. 

Now I have always supposed that where a man chooses one thing 
for the sake of another, as when he “ eats or drinks for the glory of 
God,” the latter is the chief, and the other a subordinate object of re- 
gard. In some cases the subordinate is not chosen at all for its own 
sake, as where a bitter drug or the amputation of a limb, is chosen 
to save life. At the most, therefore, if he who loves God, does so with 
an ultimate regard to his own happiness; and if he “ who chooses 
the happiness of others, does so for the happiness he expects in seeing 
others happy,” (as the above-mentioned writer believes ;) he makes 
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God and his neighbor the secondary, and himself the primary and 
chief object of his regard. } i 

What then is the standard of duty? We have been accustomed to 
answer, the divine law. What does this require? “Thou shalt love,” 
(not THYSELF, but) “the Lorp. ray Gop,—with all thy heart.” Say 
that I exercise love to God, not because he requires it, not because 
he deserves it, but from the same motive as that with which I have 
loved wealth or worldly honor, namely, a desire of my own happiness, 
will God allow it, will common sense allow it to be a fulfilment of 
this great command? Plainly, this would be to fix my supreme love 
not on God but on myself. 

But is it the object, or it is the motive of a voluntary affection, that 
determines its character? Its motive certainly. This is coincident 
with its supreme object, but not with its subordinate. I might-choose 
to be burnt at the stake ; but who could say whether this subordinate 
choice is holy or sinful, without knowing the ulterior motive ;—wheth- 
er this subordinate choice is holy or sinful, without knowing the ulte- 
rior motive ;—whether it is to get honor to myself, or to do honor to 
Christ ? So if I choose God, the state of my heart is determined by 
the governing motive ; is it because I love his holy character ? Then 
my choice is holy. Is it because he can make me happy? The ulti- 
mate regard of my heart, (my motive,) is not to God but myself. 

But is it wrong for me to regard my own interest? No,—I am-com- 
manded to do it, by Him who made me the special guardian of my 
own life and happiness; and required of me duties to my own soul, 
and my immediate connexions, which no one else can perform. But 
my self-love must be regulated by a proper regard to God, and the 
interests of the universe ; and of course must ‘not be the “ primary 
cause” of my moral preferences ; it must not exalt myself above the 
creation around me, and the Creator too. 

Any man may use language so as not to express his own meaning. 
But deliberately to admit that self-love must be the primary ground 
of moral affection, is to supersede all intelligent discussion, about 
regeneration, or any of the kindred doctrines of grace. This one 
principle sweeps the whole away. ‘There remains no radical dis. 
tinction of character between the saint and the sinner. ‘The most de- 
praved individual on earth, or even among apostate spirits, doubtless 
is the centre of his own affections. And though he may have per- 
verted views of what 7s his real interest, he means notwithstanding 
to act, and does act from a “ primary” regard to himself. And if this 
is the highest principle of action to a holy being, then an angel and 
a devil stand on the same ground, as to moral character ;—(in other 
words,) there is no distinction between holiness or sin. _ 

Besides, this. theory would split the moral system into as many 
jarring parts, with as many centres of “ primary” affection as it con- 
tains individuals. It would set every moral agent at variance with 
every other moral agent, and with God himself. Whereas, the 
simple precept, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy 
heart,”—sets up another standard in every bosom. It establishes a 
common centre of moral affection to the universe of moral agents ; 
and binds the hearts of all to each other, and to the throne of Jehovah. 
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I intended to analyze the “ self-love theory,” in its practical bear- 
ings on revivals, and its tendency to subvert all correct views as to 
special divine influence. I intended to show how easy it is for a 
man, who has been thoroughly alarmed with fears of hell, to become 
persuaded that God is his friend, and will make him happy ; and 
thus to feel that he loves God, when no spiritual change whatever 
has taken place in his heart. I intended to show how easy it is for 
such a man to mistake his “love of happiness,” and his choice of 
heaven for conversion, while he has no “ love of holiness.” But I 
must forbear to extend these remarks, 

You will perceive, gentlemen, that in giving you my thoughts on so 
many points of prominent importance, in this day of revivals, I have 
been drawn into a train of observations, which could not well be re- 
stricted to narrow limits. Still there is one more head of remark, 
under which I will call your attention, to a few things in our theolo- 
gical and pulpit phraseology, which I fear tend to obscure, if not to 
subvert the Scriptural doctrine of special divine influence. 

Probably there is some significance in the fact, that many preach- 
ers of the younger class, often mention in their sermons repentance, 
conversion, &c., while they rarely if ever use the word regeneration. 
They consider these words, however, as synonymous, though the au- 
thority of biblical and of theological usage decide otherwise. It is 
agreed on all hands, that the sinner is under immediate obligation to 
love God and repent; and that the only obstacle to his doing this, is 
his supreme love of sin. Now when this obstacle is removed, and 
the love of God begins in his heart, by what agency does it begin ? 
Is it his own agency or that of God, in which the change originates ? 
The Bible ascribes it to God, and the change it calls regeneration ; 
distinguishing by this term that beginning of holy affection in the 
heart by divine influence, from the continuange and developement of 
holy affection, under the same influence, which it calls conversion, 
sanctification, &c. Hence we say, as the Bible does, concerning a 
man, he repented ; but the Bible never teaches us to say, and we 
never presume to say, “ he regenerated himself.” ‘The words are no 
more exactly synonymous in Christian experience, than in technical 
pee To illustrate my meaning by an analogy which is certainly 
imperfect, (as analogies must be on this subject,) in the call, “ Laz- 
arus come forth,’—the voice, the re-animating influence was of God ; 
—the rising, and coming forth, was the act of Lazarus. Substan- 
tially the same difference exists.between regeneration and repentance. 
Regeneration, the work of God on the heart, is done, but once; re- 
pentance is needed daily. God’s breathing into Adam the breath of 
life, so that he became a living soul, was done but once; Adam’s 
breathing and living was a continuous exercise of his vital functions. 
Man is created but once, born but once, but lives and walks daily. 
The Christian is “created anew,” and “born again” but once, but 
repents every day of his life. 

The practical bearing of these remarks is this: some preachers 
speak of the sinner’s “ conversion,” “making himself a new heart,” 
&c., (for regeneration, as I said, is a term they avoid,) by a formal 
act of his own will, resolving to do it. Accordingly conversion is 
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put on a footing with any common transaction in which a man chan- 
ges hismind. And the representations of a change of heart, as be- 
ing a great, and serious, and difficult thing, are treated with an air 
of flippant severity, sometimes approaching to profaneness. But this 
loose, indefinite mode of describing conversion, be the preacher’s 
motive ever so good, is certainly liable to great and dangerous mis- 
apprehension. Regeneration, in its grave and Scriptural import, 
may be synonymous with conversion, but not with conversion as thus 
described. It is holiness and heaven begun in the soul by the Spirit 
of God. No regenerate man will be lost. But a man may be con- 
verted from Mahometanism to Christianity, and be lost. He may be 
converted from Unitarianism to Calvinism, and be lost ;~—converted 
from levity to thoughtfulness, and from thoughtfulness to deep anxie- 
ty,—and yet be lost. Nay, he may be converted from perfect indif- 
ference, or violent opposition to the Gospel, into a joyful believer that 
he is an heir of salvation, and yet be lost. 

Now when I hear a sinner told from the pulpit, that “conversion 
is a mere volition,—a mere making up of his mind to embrace reli- 
gion ;—-that the change of his heart is wholly an affair of his own 
will,” &c. ; I am not sure that the sentiment intended to be taught is 
wrong; but I] am quite sure that the practical tendency of such lan- 
guage is to mislead this sinner as to his dependence on the Holy Spi- 
rit, and to cherish in him a presumptuous reliance on himself. Es- 
pecially is itso, when, to give. prominence to, his own voluntary 
agency in his conversion, the change of heart is represented as a 
thing perfectly easy to himself, ‘but entirely beyond the reach of Om- 
nipotence, except as effected by the spontaneous movement of his 
own will; God being unable to contro] his moral exercises, consist- 
ently with his freedom as a moral agent. Edwards, speaking of 
views similar to these, says, “Thus our own holiness is from our- 
selves, as its determining cause, and its original and highest source. 
Man is not dependent on God, but God is rather dependent on man in 
this affair ; for he only operates consequentially im acts, in which he 
depends on what he sees we determine and do first. What can more 
effectually encourage the sinner in present delays and neglects, and 
embolden him to go on in sin, in a presumption of having his own 
salvation at all times at his command.” 

When it is said, “ It is as easy for a sinner to repent, as to remain 
impenitent,” the meaning may be right, but the language is not proper 
for the pulpit. There is no difficulty for a man to choose that to 
which his whole heart:is inclined; but is it as easy for him, to coun- 
teract all the moral habits, affections, and inclinations of his heart, 
as to comply with these ? The doctrine of free agency is to be main- 
tained by appeals to consciousness, experience, and Common sense ;— 
not to absurdity. Gabriel is a free agent; but who would think it 
proper to illustrate his free agency, by affirming that, “it 1s as easy 
for him to blaspheme God, as to praise him?” eee 

As to the expression which represents conversion as Consisting in 
“the sinner’s making up his mind to serve God ;”—though the preach. 
er’s meaning may be correct, (as it certainly may be ;)—the effect is 
that of a colloquial caricature of a sacred, Scriptural truth. I mean 
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that such is the effect, when this and other forms of expression are 
so employed, as virtually to leave out of view the Holy Spirit, and 
reduce the sinner’s moral renovation to the familiar level of an ordi- 
nary transaction. During those revivals which I have described in 
the foregoing pages, a certain minister, in a sermon on the new birth, 
summed up his statement of the doctrine thus; “ All I know concern- 
ing regeneration is, for one to draw up strong resolutions to keep the 
commandments of God.” This man was an avowed disbeliever in 
special, divine influence. At that day no one anticipated, that in 
thirty years, substantially the same language would he employed by 
“revival preachers,” to describe a change of heart. 

The ample scope given to my remarks, in the foregoing letters, has 
arisen from a deep conviction that the doctrines of grace, embraced 
by our Pilgrim fathers, and regarded as fundamental, in the churches 
which they established, must owe their preservation and perpetuity 
amongst us, in no small degree, to the influence of Christiau minis- 
ters. Just so far as these doctrines are modified, from a love of phi- 
losophical theories, or from conformity to a vitiated taste, the sancti- 
fying influences of the Spirit will forsake our churches, and our min- 
istrations will.cease to be the power of God unto salvation to perish- 
ing souls. All who wish to see an uncorrupted Christianity handed 
down to coming generations, should guard against open attacks on its 
vital truths, and against equivocal forms of expression by which the 
simplicity and power of these truths may be obscured, and gradually 
subverted. 

I must however add one caution in closing these Letters. While 
it has been my object to call your attention to several things which I 
think doubtful, and to others which I think decidedly wrong, in modes 
of preaching and conducting revivals ;—I would by all means advise 
you to avoid that hesitating and paralyzing apprehension, which leads 
a minister to be so much afraid of doing wrong, as to do nothing.— 
Under God, the ministers of the nineteenth century have a mighty 
work to accomplish. Our own vast country is to be brought under 
the influence of the Gospel. The, wide world is to be evangelized. 
The day of slumber is past. The sacramental host of God’s elect are 
marshalled in arms, and wait for ministers to lead them on to victory. 
Gird on your armor then, soldiers of the cross! The Captain of sal- 
vation leads the van, having on his vesture and on his thigh a name 
written, Kine of xryes, anp Lorp or torps! He has gone forth in 
the triumphs of his grace, conquering and to conquer. Stubborn 
hearts, im numbers unexampled, bow before the all-subduing influen- 
ces of his Spirit. From the east and west, from the north and south, 
glad voices are heard to mingle in songs of salvation. “ Awake, O 
Zion, put on thy strength !’—* Arise, shine, for thy light is come ; 
and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee!” The great battle of 
God Almighty will succeed these wonderful effusions of his Spirit. 
Wo to those inhabitants of the earth, who shall withstand all the 
overtures of the Redeemer’s mercy, and be found at last, among the 
incorrigible despisers of his grace !—whom the Lord will destroy 
with the breath of his mouth and the brightness of his coming! 

Affectionately, yours, &c. E. Porrer. 

Walterboro’, (S. C.) January, 1888. 
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A DEATH-BED SCENE. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—There lived in the town of an inter- 
esting family, which consisted of six persons; the husband, wife, 
and four children. Some time in the year 1825, two of these 
children sickened and died. The youngest, a lad about 14 
years of age, was seized with a violent fever, which, in a few — 
days terminated his earthly existence. ~At his funeral, the sur- 
viving children, who seemed to be much affected, by the event, 
were solemnly warned to prepare for death, judgment, and 
eternity. 

They were told, that now God had begun to afflict them, 
they should repent’; and that if they neglected this duty, they 
might expect other judgments—perhaps the removal of another 
of their number. Though this was said without a prophetic 
spirit, or any knowledge of the future ; yet in about thirty days, 
the eldest daughter was brought to the grave, and by the same 
disease. — 

The death of this young woman affected me more, and made 
a stronger impression on my mind, than any other death I ever 
witnessed. The scene of her last moments was awful, solemn, 
and affecting beyond description. She was violently seized— 
her strength was soon prostrated—physicians despaired, and all 
hopes of her recovery were taken away. No sooner did I hear 
of her dangerous state, than I hastened to her bed-side, to offer 
the consolations of religion, and to direct her thoughts to Christ, 
the compassionate and only Saviour. But to my disappoint- 
ment and grief this was forbidden. I might see her, but must 
not say a word on the subject of death; mention the state of 
her soul, the grave, the judgment, or pray in her hearing. 

‘It was not any hostility to religion in the family, that pre- 
vented my approaching her bed-side, as the minister of Christ, 
to direct her soul, now soon to depart, to his blood for peace 
and pardon, (for the mother was a professor, and the father a 
man of kind feelings and a friend to the Gospel ;) but her phy- 
sician had forbidden that a word should be said on the subject. 
Religious conversation and prayer, he said would distract her 
mind, aggravate disease, and hasten her end. That I may not 
be thought to say any thing to the disparagement of the profes- 
sion, 1 would here observe, that this man was a mere empiric, 
and that I have not known a regular physician to forbid the 
consolations of religion to the sick and afflicted. 

Though I could not give one word of advice to this young 
woman, so soon to die ; yet I continued my visits to the family 
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—would go in—look upon her—witness her prostration and suf- 
fering,—the evident signs of her dissolution, and then retire. 
My heart was sometimes filled with distress—I could scarcely 
keep silent, and yet all I was permitted to do was to stand by 
her bed-side and silently lift up my earnest prayer, that God 
would save her. Though she once urged that | should be called, 
yet when I came, not a word could pass between us. I could 
not so much as say—Do you expect to die? Have you set your 
heart in order ?—and is your soul, through the blood of Christ, 
prepared for the solemn meeting with your God and Judge ? 

One morning, soon after I left the house, a messenger came 
1o hasten me back. He said some change had taken place— 
the fever had formed a crisis, or death was doing its work. As 
I entered the house, “ Oh! said the mother, with agony, and tears 
in her eyes, my daughter is dying. Now you must pray for her, 
—conversation and prayer cannot hurt her now.” When I ap- 
proached the bed I found she was evidently sinking—that her 
time was short, and that she was fully sensible of her condition. 
“Ovsir,” said she, “will you pray for me?” While all around 
were absorbed in tears, I knelt down and endeavored in a sol- 
emn, earnest manner, to present her case to God. As I conclu- 
ded and was about to rise, she turned her eyes upon me, and 
with a most expressive look, that told the agony of her soul, 
said, “ Pray on, pray on, don’t cease to pray.” 

I continued a few moments longer, and then commenced con- 
versation. Are you sensible, said I, of your present state, and 
are you prepared to leave the world? “O sir,” said she “I 
know I am dying—dying—dying—going—going—going—(and 
is it to heaven, or to hell!”) Finding her much agitated, I en- 
deavored to calm her mind, and direct her in an understanding 
and scriptural manner, to Christ. I told her she had been a 
great sinner—that there was but one Saviour, and that he was 
able and willing to compassionate the most wretched. 

All this she perfectly well knew. Her sins, she confessed, 
were many—were innumerable. Christ she knew was the friend 
of sinners ; but then her case was peculiar,—and how could she 
be forgiven ?—and then she would exclaim again—“ Going, go- 
ing, going, and is it to heaven or hell !” 

Though I did allin my power to calm her, and direct her 
thoughts to Christ for peace and pardon; yet such was the agi- 
tation and agony of her soul, many were melted to tears, and 
others retired, unable to witness the scene. 

If I stepped a moment from her bed, she would instantly call 
me back again, and if a Christian friend approached her, “Oh, 
pray for me,” she would exclaim, in the most earnest and solemn 
manner. “Oh! thought’ I, this scene will do good. Never did 
I so fully realize the importance of living, preaching, and pray- 
ing for the good of souls. It also appeared impossible, that any 
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should hear such confession of sin, such earnest cries for mercy, 
and witness such agony of soul, without feeling some tender 
concern for their own safety. But alas! I fear we were all but 
little profitted by the event. 

After a few hours, she said less, and appeared evidently fast 
sinking in the arms of death. But just before she became en- 
tirely insensible, and much to the astonishment of all, she said, 
“Oh! praise God, for God is good.” Being a little encouraged, 
I inquired if she loved God? O yes, was her reply. Do you 
think, said I, that God loves you? As if recollecting her sinful- 
nesss and great unworthiness, she answered; “ Oh, I cannot 
tell.” These, I believe were her last words. She was soon 
called to give up her account, and as to her final state, we pass 
no decision, but leave all to the disposal of infinite wisdom and 

urity. . 

Thus died this young person, who had during life many seri- 
ous impressions, but who put off preparation for eternity to a 
dying hour, and thus dying in a doubtful state, after suffering 
great agony of mind. I have written this account, hoping it 
may be useful to your readers, and prevent their procrastina- 
ting repentance to so late an hour. It is awfully hazardous. I 
am persuaded, could they have seen this young lady, in her last 
moments, they would not endure what she suffered for worlds. 
To prevent a like scene of suffering and distress, they should 
«seek the Lord while he is to be found, and call upon him while 
he is near.” 

There are a few inquiries, which these remarks suggest, and | 
which seem of importance. 

Are not many professing Christians culpably negligent in of- 
fering suitable and timely advice to the sick’and afflicted 7? When 
they send for a physician, should they not send for a minister 
too? Does not he who needs a physician, also need the conso- 
lations of the Gospel ? And is it prudent, that the minister should 
be the last person sent for, and that from this very circumstance, 
his presence in a sick room should strike terror and alarm 
through the heart of the patient? Should the minister be kept 
away till the last moment, so that the sick shall feel when he 
comes, all is done that is possible, that friends despair, and 
they have nothing to do but to get ready to die? And is it a fact, 
that, in ordinary cases, religious coversation, suitable advice and 
prayer will aggravate disease and prevent recovery ! 

Through false impressions on ‘this subject, too generally re- 
ceived, are not ministers, when their parishioners are weak and 
low, prone to say but little—to put off close and faithful ad- 
vice to a more convenient season, when, perhaps, it may never 
come? Feeling guilty on this very point, I am led the more 
earnestly to make the inquiry of others. Ministers may doubt- 
less err on the other hand. Not considering the feeble state of 
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the sick, that long conversations and long prayers are many 
times injurious, they may say too much. And has not the want 
of prudence and discretion, on this subject, often prejudiced 
physicians against our attendance on the sick, and made them 
rather dread, than court our presence, in the sick room? But 
may not prudence and sound discretion be so used, that all shall 
be made to feel the importance of timely ministerial advice to 
the sick, and when they send for a physician to heal the body, 
to send for one to offer the consolations of religion to the soul ? 
Hoping the narrative I have given, will not be read without 
profit, and that some abler hand will show how we ought to be- 
have in the sick room, I subscribe myself, affectionately bee 
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FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF CON- 
NECTICUT TO THE PASTORAL UNION OF CONNECTICUT. 


The Trustees of the Theological Institute of Connecticut, 
respectfully present the following Report of their proceedings, 
since the last meeting of the Pastoral Union: 


I. As the measures devised by the Board, at their first meet- 
ing, for filling up the subscription of twenty thousand dollars, by 
. appointing an Agent in every Association in the State, were in- 
sufficient to the accomplishing of that object, strenuous efforts 
were necessary on the part of your Trustees to supply this de- 
ficiency, and obtain that preliminary endowment which was in- 
dispensable to our further success, as affording, 

Ist. Funds for immediate use. 

2d. A foundation on which our officers could accept of their 
appointments. And, 

3d. A prompt and unequivocal expression of co-operation on 
the part of the churches. 

We have now the happiness to announce to.the Union, that 
this object is fully attained. 

II. The subscriptions to our funds are to such an-extent 
made payable in yearly instalments, through several succeeding 
years, from one to ten, that only $7,000 will be available the 
first year. But as $20,000 were considered necessary for an> 
outfit, a rigidly economical arrangement has been observed. 
The farm, consisting of 57 1-2 acres, has been purchased at an 
expense of $4,200, on a credit of twelve months. The brick 
and lumber for the new edifice are contracted for at cash, and 
every arrangement is made to carry the building forward with- 
out delay. As it is to be 84 by 42 feet on the ground, and four 
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stories high, perhaps the two upper floors need not be comple- 
ted the present year. 

If. Your Trustees have been desirous to send out agents for 
the collection of subscriptions in money and books according to 
the views and wishes of the Board, as often expressed, especially 
at their last meeting. But suitable men are rarely to be found. 
Add to this the difficulty of travelling for many months past, and 
the great and general distress throughout all parts of the coun- 
try, arising from the disturbance of our money currency, have 
contributed to hinder our operations of soliciting aid, especially 
on a large plan. The Rev. Lavius Hyde and Rev. George Car- 
rington, however, have been commissioned in this service for 
an indefinite period. ‘The former soon left on an invitation to 
preach with a view to settlement in Massachusetts. The latter 
is still serving our interests in the county of Fairfield. Mr. Jesse 
Charlton, a layman, of East Windsor, has been for months un- 
der engagements to serve us as agent by the year. His business 
has formerly been of such a nature that he could not drop it for 
our employment until a few days since, and he is now moving 
in this county. . 

IV. A large and convenient brick house has been purchased, 
and is now undergoing a thorough repair, for the accommoda- 
tion of the President. The house, however, and all the ex- 
penses of its repair, are on the hands of Mr. Erastus Ellsworth, 
who had determined before. the Seminary'‘was thought of to 
purchase it, on account of the use to which % has hitherto been 
applied. Mr. Ellsworth is willing the Board should take it or not, 
as they please. If they choose to purchase it, he will sell it at 
cost and charges, which will amount to about $2,700. He is wil- 
ling also that they should either purchase it now, or let it le upon 
his hands foratime. The Trustees, (without including Mr. Ells- 
worth,) would say, that we are decidedly of the opinion, that 
the Board should, as soon as their funds permit, procure this 
house for the accommodation of the President, as well adapted 
to this use, and far cheaper than any other arrangement for this 
object that can possibly be made. This has been our settled 
conviction from the first, and we hereby give notice, that as 
soon as the funds will permit we design, on behalf of the Union, 
to make this purchase of Mr. Ellsworth, unless the Union shall 
previously direct otherwise. ab: 

V. Several young men have made application for admission 
into the Seminary, as students in the preparatory or theological 
department, and as we have no paper for publishing our pro- 
gress and prospects, the correspondence which your Trustees 
have been obliged to sustain, has been a heavy concern, though 
not a convenient subject of report. The public are greatly in 
want of information. Our friends are in the dark, and those 
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who would belong to us are afraid to venture. We have no 
natural, easy, direct, and frequent means of communication with 
the public, by reason of which inconvenience, your Trustees 
and Agent are loaded with a burden which is hard to sustain, 
and the friends of this cause perhaps appear too little to court 
the light. 

VI. The arrangements for the present meeting, beyond what 
are published, are as follows : 

We have written to Dr. Griffin, and invited him to deliver an 
address on laying the corner stone. His answer is submitted 
herewith. ‘The Rev. Drs. Humphrey and Spring have also 
been invited to attend, prepared to give us some word of coun- 
sel and encouragement, and the hope has been expressed, that 
at least we may have the satisfaction of hearing their voice on 
the occasion, in a solemn address to the throne of Grace. 

The venerable Dr. Perkins has accepted the service of for- 
mally communicating, in behalf of the Board and the Pastoral 
Union, to the Officers of the Institute, the trust of their respec- 
tive appointments. , 

The Rev. Mr. Riddel is appointed by the Board as the substi- 
tute of Dr. Griffin, in offering an address at the laying of the 
corner stone. 

The choir of singers have been requested to prepare them- 
selves to sing once on the ground at laying the corner stone, and 
three times during the inauguration services. 

In conclusion, Your Trustees would say, that the enterprise 
in which we are engaged appears to be increasingly the work 
of God, and not of man; and never for one moment have we 
regretted engaging in the labor of setting it forward, or doubted 
its final and ultimate success. 


DR.. GRIFFIN’S LETTER. 


Williams College, April 29, 1834. 

Rey. anp Drar Sir :—TI received your favor of the 22d inst. 
informing me of the meeting of the Pastoral Union of Connec- 
ticut, to inaugurate the Officers of the Theological Institute, 
and to lay the corner stone of the building; inviting me very 
kindly to attend, and to deliver an address on the occasion of 
laying the corner stone. Iagree with you that it will be the 
most important meeting of the kind that ever took place in Con- 
necticut ; and I pray God to grant his gracious presence on the 
‘occasion, and to make that Institute a lasting and powerful in- 
strument of supporting the truth and blessing the church in the 
State where the Hookers and the Davenports and the Salton- 
stalls prayed. The signs of the times increasingly indicate that 
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the churches are coming to their senses on the subject both 
of new doctrines and new measures. I should delight to be 
present on the interesting occasion, and believe I should not fail 
were it not for the state of my health. That will prevent me 
from delivering the address, and, I fear, will prevent my atten- 
dance. Please to present me very affectionately to the breth- 
ren, and accept for yourself my very cordial salutations. 
E. D. Grirrin. 
Rev. Chauncey G. Lee. 


INAUGURATION. 


On Wednesday, the 14th of May, the Rev. Bennet Tyier, 
D. D. was inducted into the office of President and Professor of 
Christian Theology in the Theological Institute of Connecticut ; 
and the Rev. Jonaruan Coagswetu was inducted into the office 
of Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the same institution. 
The exercises of the occasion were as follows: 

Introductory prayer, by Dr. Lee, of Marlborough ; Confes- 
sion of Faith proposed to the candidates, by Rev. Mr. Dow, of 
Thompson ; Induction to office and address, by the Rev. Dr. 
Perkins, of West Hartford ; Inaugural address, by the Rev. Dr. 
Tyler, President of the Institute ; concluding prayer, by the Rev. 
Mr. Waterman, of Providence. ‘The exercises were interspers- 
ed by appropriate music, by the choir in East Windsor, 

On the morning of the same day,» the corner stone of an edi- 
fice for the Institute was laid with appropriate solemnities. The 
Rev. and venerable Dr. Perkins officiated in laying the stone ; 
which ceremony was followed by an address, by the Rev. Mr. 
Riddel, of Glastenbury, and the exercises were concluded by 
singing an appropriate Psalm in the tune of Old Hundred. 

It was interesting to learn that the corner stone laid on this 
occasion, was a door-stone of the Rev. Timothy Edwards, the 
father of the immortal Jonathan Edwards, and formerly pastor 
of the church in East Windsor. The following inscription is 
engraven on the stone : 


Tuerooaicay InstTITUTE, 


1834, 
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SUMMARY OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
SELECTIONS FOR MONTHLY CONCERT. 


“ Cheerful we tread the desert through, 
“ While faith inspires a heavenly ray ; 
“ Though lions roar and tempests blow, 
‘“‘ And rocks and dangers fill the way.” 


Antigua is one of the West India Islands, lying in about the 17th 
degree of North Latitude. It is 16 miles long, and 12 broad—con- 
tains a population of 36,500, 2000 of whom are whites. In 1750, 
the United Brethren commenced missions here. In 18238, they had 
1058 communicants, and 3116 in their congregations at five different 
stations. In 1760, N. Gillett, Esq., a private individual, commenced 
missionary efforts here. Though Speaker of the House of Assembly, 
yet he went forth boldly to preach to the benighted Africans. Mr. 
Baxter succeeded him, and in 1783, had gathered a congregation of 
1000 members. In 1787, the English Wesleyan Missionary Society 
entered into the field, and assisted these members of their denomina- 
tion. In 1828, this Society had five stations, 80 schools of 1128 
scholars, and 3760 members of their society. In 1814, the Church 
Missionary Society here commenced efforts. They have 15 schools 
of 1682 scholars, and 3 mission stations. In 1825, the Wesleyan So- 
ciety were employing on this island, 5 missionaries ; Messrs. White, 
Oke, Jones, Truscott, and Hillyer. Early in February, 1826, they set 
sail for another Island, to attend a meeting of their brethren there, to 
consult and pray for the missién. After the business was concluded, 
they turned their faces homeward from St. Christopher’s, but were 
obliged to pass by Montserat on account of leaving some of their 
number on that Island. Montserat is about 30 miles S. W. of Anti- 
gua. Thursday, the 23d of February, they left this Island for An- 
tigua. But on account of the weather they were obliged to put back 
the next day, and to wait till the next Monday. One of the mission- 
aries now advised to leave the schooner, as it was a dull sailer, and 
take the mail boat. This advice was acceded to, though with much 
opposition. ‘The schooner reached Antigua safely. They, in the 
mail vessel, left Montserat on Monday evening. There were on 
board 21 souls,—14 connected with the Wesleyan mission at Anti- 
gua, in short, all the mission but the wife of one missionary,—Mr. 
and Mrs. White and three children, Mr. and Mrs. Truscott and one 
child, Mr. and Mrs. Jones, Mr. Hillyer, Mr. Oke and two servants. 
The Captain had six hands with him to manage the vessel, making 
twenty-one in all. 

The night of Monday was a most fearful one,—the wind blew very 
hard, and the sea was unusually heavy. Tuesday was a very dis- 
tressing day, but towards sunset they were fast approaching Antigua. 
Many dangerous reefs and sands are strewed in fearful numbers 
around the harbor. But of these the Captain was aware, and hoped 
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to avoid them. The missionaries were on deck, expressing their joy 
at the prospect of supping and sleeping on shore. The children be- 
low were singing in the cabin in imitation of their fathers, and play- 
ing around their mothers. All were without fear but one, and she, 


after striving and praying against her fears, was comforted with the 
sweet lines, 


“ Jesus protects : my fears begone, 
“ What ! can the Rock of Ages move? 


The last rays of evening twilight had now departed, and. the thick 
darkness hid their loved home and dear people from view. About 
7 o'clock the alarm was spread suddenly through the vessel, “ Break- 
ers ahead,” “breakers ahead.” The helm was instantly put down, 
the mainsail lowered, and every effort made to change the course of 
the vessel, but in vain,—she struck upon a dangerous reef,—the most 
dangerous of any in the vicinity. 

The Brethren now rushed towards the cabin to seize their wives, 
their little ones, and servants ; the mothers and servants snatched up 
the children, and rushed through the pouring flood which was now 
fast fillmg the vessel, to the missionaries on deck. The scene was 
indescribable. The vessel fell on her side, and filled directly. The 
sailors cut away her mast, and she righted a little ; they cast out the 
anchor, and let out the chain cable which caused her to hang a little 
more securely on the rocks, while the sea beat over her in a most 
terrific manner. All the passengers and crew now hung upon the 
bulwarks and rails of the quarter-deck up to their middle in water. 

Soon after she struck, the boat washed overboard, with one of the 
seamen in it. The mate jumped after it, and happily for himself 
reached it. They endeavored to bring her back to the wreck, but 
could not, and were driven away to sea. 

In the above situation the passengers remained nearly one hour ; 
calling on Him who alone could save them, and endeavoring to com. 
fort themselves, and one another, with the prospects of a blissful 
eternity, when the waist or central part of the vessel gave way, and 
precipitated all who were clinging to the rails of the quarter-deck into 
the sea, viz: Mr. and Mrs. White with three children, Mr. and Mrs. 
Truscott and child, two servants, and Mrs. Jones. Mr. Jones being 
next to his wife, saw her desperate situation, and made an effort to 
lay hold of her, in which he providentially succeeded, and drew her 
up so far that she got hold of the part of the wreck on which he hung, ~ 
and was saved. ‘The children, as they floated on the surface of their 
watery grave, cried much; but the Brethren and their wives calmly 
met their death. They cried out to them who were on the wreck, 
“Farewell! the Lord bless you,” and they in return repeated the 
affecting “ Farewell,” and offered up the same prayer to God—* Lord, 
have mercy on us,”—“ God save us,” were the solemn ejaculations 
that now passed through the lips of the drowning brethren! Ina few 
moments the children ceased to cry, and the voice of prayer was 
turned to that of endless praise. 
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The Captain now exhorted all who were still on the wreck to come 
near to her head, as she was fast breaking up, and that part of her 
was likely to hold together the longest ; adding, “ Hold on, if you 
possibly can, until morning, and then we shall be seen from Goat- 
Hill-Battery, and be rescued.” With this advice they were enabled 
to comply, though with much difficulty. The sea was tremendous, 
and the night dark. Wave followed wave in close succession ; and 
they had frequently but just recovered their breath from the past wave, 
when the next again took it from them. 

At length the wished-for morning came ; but alas ! it was no morn- 
ing of deliverance to them: they made the best signals of distress 
they could; but they were not seen. They on the wreck could see 
people walking on shore ; but no one saw them: there was so little 
for the naked eye to distinguish them from the reef and waves which 
ran very high. Vessels and boats passed at some distance during the 
day ; and they uniting their voices endeavored to hai] them, but the 
beating of the sea on the rocks drowned their voices so that they 
could not be heard. ‘The missionaries were, however, enabled to 
stay their minds on God, and to instruct the deeply-stricken captain 
and sailors how to be saved; the sailors wept and prayed while they 
were pointed to the Lamb of God. ‘Two of them died this day on 
the wreck from exhaustion and despair. Already had twelve of the 
twenty-one souls been launched into eternity, and two had floated 
they knew not whither, leaving but seven on the wreck. 

Thus Wednesday passed. Night now came on apace, and soon 
enveloped them in all its dreariest gloom. Seated on a piece of the 
wreck—up to their breasts in water—without a crumb of bread, or a 
drop of water having passed through their lips—the sea very rough, 
and the waves passing over them, each one threatening immediate 
death! In this condition they held one another. If one ventured to 
sleep a little, another watched lest the waves should sweep him away. 
It was a night like the last, full of horrors. 

The day appeared. It was welcomed with praise to God that 
their eyes were permitted once more to see it, and with prayer that 
it might be the day of their rescue. But the phrase, “ Not my will, 
but thine be done,” was often repeated with their petitions. Vessels 
and boats passed again, but they were not seen. Some time after 
noon, this day, (Thursday,) Mr. Hillyer said that he thought he could 
swim ashore ; and thus by the blessing of God be the happy means 
of saving them. Mr, Jones and Oke feared with the Captain that he 
was too weak, having taken nothing, to swim three miles, the dis- 
tance required: he however still thought he could; and in the spirit 
of prayer committed himself to the deep; and they, after bidding 
him farewell, commended him to God. He struck off well; but in 
about ten minutes sunk to rise no more till “the sea shall give up her 
dead.” One or two of the sailors also attempted to reach the shore 
on pieces of the wreck, but failed. Thus the survivors now reduced 
to four, Mr. and Mrs. Jones, Mr. Oke, and the Captain, passed 
through another day of sorrows. They saw the dead bodies of some 
of their companions floating, and the rain fell in showers around 
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them, but eagerly as they wished it, only one slight shower fell on 
them. Says Mrs. J., “I put out my tongue, and caught a few drops 
which refreshed me, and for it, I felt thankful to God.” 

Night now approached once more, their last as they all supposed, 
for the joints of the wreck began to open fast, and there was every 
appearance of its soon falling in pieces, and putting an end to their 
affliction. With this expectation each was fervently engaged in com- 
munion with God. Contrary, however, to their expectations, they 
were spared to see another day. 

The sea to-day (Friday) was much calmer, and the missionary, 
Oke, said that he would endeavor to swim ashore. Mrs. Jones was 
asleep when he made the attempt, but was informed afterward by her 
husband that he was drowned soon after he got into the water. Mrs. 
Jones was seated on what are called the bitts ; her husband was be- 
side her with his head leaning on her shoulder, while her hand held 
him by the coat collar. He began to lose the use of his legs: and 
his wife called the Captain to help her raise them, if possible, out of 
the water; the Captain made the effort, but was too weak even to 
come to her help. Not long afterward, Mr. Jones looked at his 
wife, and said, “ My dear, I feel a strange drowsiness! what can be 
the meaning of it?” She had never seen any one die, and replied, 
“«« My love, I cannot tell.” Soon after he cried out, “ Come, Lord Jesus, 
come quickly ;” and a few minutes afterward exclaimed, “Glory! . 
Glory!” Thus he died with his head leaning on Mrs. Jones. She 
called to the Captain, but received no answer ; for he too, poor man, 
was dying! For a few minutes she held the remains of her dear hus- 
band to her breast; but soon a wave washed him from her unnerved 
arms, and he fell at her feet; for a few seconds she saw the body 
floating, and then fell into a state of insensibility. 

In this state she remained until rescued by two gentlemen who 
heard of the wreck through an American Captain. When found, 
her head was so swollen that it appeared almost a shapeless mass. 
On being touched she came to herself, and asked what they were 
going to do with her. They conveyed her ashore as speedily as pos- 
sible, and provided the best medical aid. ‘The Physician was up 
with her all night—bled her two or three times, and contrary to his 
own expectations, saved her life. It was his opinion that had she 
been there two hours longer, nothing could have saved her. Thus 
none would have remained alive to tell the story of the Shipwrecked 
Missionaries. God only saved her, and to him be the praise. She 
declared that often it appeared as if boats saw them—they would row 
towards the wreck—their hopes would be strongly excited in view of 
approaching deliverance—but alas! the joy was short, all turned 
back or passed by. She was asked how the sailors died—“ Oh, A 
hope they are saved. They, Captain and all, wept much over their 
sins”—and she added, “we were so taken up with the salvation of 
their souls that we seemed to forget our own danger. To the last, 
the Missionaries exhorted them to look to the Lord, which they did, 


and we do hope they found mercy.” 


ie 
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CONTEMPLATED MISSION OF THE AMERICAN BOARD ON THE WES- 
TERN COAST OF AFRICA. 


Messrs. Wyncupp and Wilson, Agents of the Board, returned 
to this country on the 13th of April, having finished their tour 
for the purpose of exploring the coast of Africa and selecting 
the most suitable place to commence the Mission. The place 
they have selected is Cape Palmas, about 200 miles South-east 
of Liberia. This is the place where the Maryland Colonization 
Society has chosen for a colony,: to be established on temperance 
principles ; and where they have already purchased a tract of 
land, containing about twenty square miles; in the immediate 
neighborhood of which are three important native towns. On 
this tract the Maryland Society has offered six acres of land, 
which offer has been accepted for the purpose of commencing 
the contemplated mission. The intelligence on the whole sub- 
ject, as communicated at the last Monthly Concert of Prayer in 
Boston, and which will soon be before the public from the mis- 
sionary rooms, is of a most interesting character. 

There is one fact in regard to the superstitions of the natives, 

_which is so appropriate to the temperance movements of the 
present day, that we cannot forbear to anticipate it; the natives 
are in the habit of pouring rum into the sea as an oblation to the 
devil.—Boston Recorder. 


TO THE PATRONS OF THE EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE. 


The Pastoral Union of Connecticut having assumed the Magazine as their 
property, and having made arrangements for its continuance, it is hoped and 
expected its friends will continue their patronage and afford their assistance in 
extending the work. The conditions will be two dollars a year, payable in 
advance. If payment be not made within six months from the commencement 
of the volume, the price will be two dollars and fifty cents. And if payment 
be delayed beyond the year of the current volume, the price will be three 
dollars. If any subscribers wish to discontinue the work, they are requested 
to give notice to the General Agent before the first of July, otherwise they 

* will be considered subscribers for the next year. - Eptrors, 
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